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PREFACE 


The  following  pages  are  primarily  intended  to  form  a  text-book 
suitable  for  a  student  who  is  already  familiar  with  the  very 
elements  of  the  subject.  Nevertheless  it  is  hoped  that  the  refer- 
ences to  the  most  elementary  parts  of  the  subject  are  sufficiently 
full  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  the  reader  having  to  refer  to  any 
other  book.  It  has  been  the  aim  throughout  to  make  the  de- 
monstrations of  the  various  propositions  considered  as  elementary 
as  possible.  Thus  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  algebra  and 
Euclid  and  of  the  meaning  of  the  trigonometrical  ratios  is  all  that 
is  assumed.  Those  sections  which,  on  account  of  their  difficulty 
or  less  importance  as  far  as  the  sequence  of  the  subject-matter 
is  concerned,  may  well  be  omitted  on  a  first  reading,  have  been 
marked  with  an  asterisk. 

The  settling  of  the  order  in  which  the  various  branches  should 

l>e  studied  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.     Thus  the  strictly  logical 

order,  or  at  any  rate  the  order  which  is  most  suitable  from  the 

standpoint  of  the  nature  of  the   phenomena  dealt  with,  is  often 

unsuitable  in  an  elementary  text- book.      In  such  a  work  it  is  of 

the  utmost   importance   that   very   little,   if  anything,    should   be 

token  for  granted  on  account  of  the  proof  being  postponed.     The 

necessity  for  adopting  an  arrangement  in  which  everything  taken 

'^^  granted    in    any   section   has   been    proved    in    the    preceding 

sections,  has  been  forced  on  me  during  my  teaching  work,  at  any 

^^G  for  Elementary  students.      Thus  in  the  following  pages,   in 

^^'ding  on   the  order  in  which  the  subjects  are  dealt  with,  the 

^^^von  of    the    most    convenient   sequence   from   the   point   of 

^^^ition  has  been  considered  of  paramount  importance. 
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Preface 


As  no  text-book  can  take  the   place  of  experimentally  ill 
trated  lectures  and  of  practical  work  in  the  laboratory,  no  atter 
has  been  made  to  describe  experimental  illustrations  of  the  vari< 
phenomena.      For  the  same  reason  the  figures  are  entirely  ( 
grammatic  in    character,   and    are    not    intended    as  pictures 
apparatus,  &c ;  the  object  of  the  figures  being  to  elucidate 
text  and  not  to  take  the  place  of  the  actual  apparatus.     In 
preparation   of  the  cuts   I   have  received    great  assistance    fr 
Miss  M.  Reeks,  who  has  taken  great  pains  with  the  drawings,  i 
in  many  cases  has  succeeded  in  making  a  clear  and  instruct 
diagram  from  very  sketchy  materials. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  thank  my  colleague,  Mr.  S.  W. 
Smith,  M.A.,  for  kindly  looking  through  the  section  dealing  ui 
electrolysis,  and  for  many  valuable  suggestions. 
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PART    1— INTRODUCTORY 

I  CHAPTER  I 

.  MATTER  AND  ENERGY 

L  Provilice    of   Physics. — As  a  result  of   the   observations   and 

experiments  made  during  many  generations  we  are  led  to  make  certain 

^sumptions  or  axioms  which  state  that  the  physical  universe  has  an 

objective  existence,  and  that  we  are  made  acquainted  with  it  solely  by 

means  of  our  senses.     If  further  we  give  the  name  f/ttn^  to  that  with  the 

objective  existence  of  which  we  are  acquainted  by  our  senses,  then  it 

/    follows  that  in  the  physical  universe  there  are  only  two  classes  of  things  ; 

f    to  these  the  names  Matter  and  Energy  are  given.     Time  and  space,  and 

*nany  other  quantities,  such  as  Number,  Velocity,  Position,  Temperature, 

^c,  are  not  things. 

It  will  probably  be  allowed  at  once  that  every  form  of  matter,  i.e.  a 
$tone,  a  drop  of  water,  the  air,  &c.,  has  objective  existence  ;  the  most 
powerful  arg^ument  in  favour  of  this  belief  being  the  fact  that  all  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  under  no  circumstance  whatever  can  we  alter  the 
quantity  of  matter.  This  result  of  experience,  which  is  a  fundamental 
assumption  in  all  quantitative  chemical  experiments,  is  generally  referred 
to  as  the  Conscn'otion  of  Matter, 

The  statement  that  energy  has  an  objective  existence  is,  however,  one 
which  is  not  so  readily  accepted  :  in  fact  its  acceptance  by  scientific  men 
only  dates  back  a  comparatively  short  time.  Experiments,  with  which 
we  shall  deal  later  on,  have  however  shown  that  energy,  like  matter,  is 
indestructible  and  uncreatable  by  man.  The  objective  existence  is,  as 
Professor  Tait  has  pointed  out,  virtually  admitted  in  a  curious  way  by  its 
being  advertised  for  sale,  it  being  quite  common  in  manufacturing  centres 
to  see  the  notice  *^  Spare  Power  to  Let."    Again,  water  under  a  greal 
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pressure  is  supplied  for  the  purpose  of  working  hydraulic  lifts,  &c.,  and 
since  the  price  paid  for  a  given  quantity  of  water  is  in  these  circum- 
stances much  higher  than  that  for  which  the  same  quantity  of  wata 
would  be  obtained  at  such  pressures  as  are  found  in  the  ordinary  supply 
mains,  we  infer  that  the  purchaser  thinks  he  is  buying  some  "thing" 
besides  the  matter  of  which  the  water  is  composed. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  we  are  led  to  define  Physics  in  hi 
most  general  aspect  as  a  discussion  of  the  properties  of  matter  and 
energy.  It  is,  however,  usual  to  restrict  somewhat  the  definition  so  as  to 
exclude  the  discussion  of  those  properties  of  matter  which  depend  simply 
on  the  nature  of  the  different  forms  of  matter  (Chemistry),  as  also  the  pro- 
perties of  matter  and  energy  as  related  to  living  things  (Biolog>').  The 
line  of  demarcation  separating  Physics  and  Chemistry  has  never  been 
very  clear,  and  of  late  years  has  practically  vanished. 

2.  Matter. — Of  the  numerous  definitions  of  matter  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  given,  we  may  at  present  adopt  the  following  :  Mattel 
is  that  which  can  occupy  space.  This  definition  does  not  attempt  to 
state  what  matter  />,  it  only  gives  us  a  working  definition,  which  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  ultimate  structure  of  matter  ii 
all  that  can  be  done. 

We  may  speak  of  a  limited  portion  of  matter  as  a  body,  and  of  mattei 
of  a  certain  definite  kind  as  a  substance.  Thus  water,  sugar,  air,  lead 
are  all  matter,  since  they  all  occupy  space  or  have  dimensions.  Sina 
each  of  these  things  is  a  special  kind  of  matter  possessing  distinc 
properties,  they  each  form  a  distinct  substance.  A  drop  of  water,  \ 
lump  of  sugar,  the  air  enclosed  in  a  given  vessel,  is  each  an  example  o 
a  body. 

3.  Energry.— Energy  may  be  defined  as  the  capacity  of  doing  woiIe 
where  by  work  we  mean  the  act  of  producing  a  change  of  the  state  o 
matter  in  opposition  to  resistance,  which  opposes  any  such  change.  Thi 
real  meaning  of  this  definition  will  be  made  clearer  when  we  oome  U 
consider  the  various  forms  in  which  energy  can  exist.  !; 

4.  General  Maxim  of  Physical  Science.— There  is  yjy^  u 
the  effect  that  the  same  cause  will  always  produce  the  Hraw^' effect^ 
which  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  investigations  in  Physical  Science 
Since  no  event  ever  happens  more  than  once,  it  is  evident  that  the  cause 
and  effects  spoken  of  above  cannot  be  the  same  in  all  respects.  What  n 
meant  is  that  if  the  causes  only  differ  as  regards  the  absolute  time  and 
place  at  which  the  event  we  are  considering  occurs,  so  the  effects  wiB 
also  only  differ  as  regards  the  absolute  time  and  place.  In  order  to  med 
this  defect  in  the  maxim.  Maxwell  has  proposed  to  substitute  the 
following :  "  The  difference  between  one  event  and  another  does  no( 
depend  on  the  mere  difference  of  the  times  or  the  places  at  which  thcj 
occur,  but  only  on  differences  in  the  nature,  configuration,  or  motion  a 
the  bodies  concerned. 


present  are  cneciivc.  ii,  men,  oy  cvjjcrinuni  we  niui  mat 
luses  are  allied  to  certain  effects,  we  feel  sure  that  the  same 
id  the  same  effects  will  always  be  allied  ;  while  if  in  any 
It  the  effect  observed  varies  when  we  keep  constant  all  the 
at,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  operative,  then  we  may  at  once 
lat  there  is  some  other  cause  besides  those  we  have  taken  into 
hich  is  varying  and  causing  the  variation  in  the  effects  ;  and 
ivestig^ating  such  causes  that  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  gradu- 
ded. 


CHAPTER   II 
PHYSICAL  QUANTITIES  AND  MEASUREMENTS 

5.  Physical  Hagnitades. — ^Although  in  some  cases  we  may  m 
able  to  measure  it  with  any  great  accuracy,  every  physical  quantity 
a  certain  definite  magnitude.  WThatever  the  nature  of  the  physical  q 
tity  may  be,  we  employ  to  measure  its  magnitude  a  certain  fixed  am 
of  the  safft€  kind  of  physical  quantity,  which  we  call  the  unt/  of  that 
ticular  quantity.  The  given  quantity  is  then  said  to  be  equal  to  so  a 
times  the  unit. 

Thus,  in  order  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  a  giv'en  length,  we 
as  our  unit  some  standard  length,  say  the  yard,  and  then  find  how  a 
times  this  length  will  go  into  the  given  length.  Say  it  goes  x  ti 
where  x  may  be  a  whole  number  or  a  pvoper  or  improper  fraction,  t 
the  given  length  is  said  to  be  jt  yards.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  I 
pletc  statement  of  the  result  of  a  measurement  of  a  physical  qiMi 
consists  of  two  parts ;  first,  a  pure  number,  called  the  numeric,  id 
states  the  number  of  times  the  unit  is  contained  in  the  given  quaij 
and,  second,  the  name  of  the  unit  which  has  been  employed.  H 
statement  of  the  magnitude  of  a  physical  quantity  must  consist  of  i 
two  parts,  or  it  will  be  ambiguous.  Thus  if  we  were  to  say  that  a  oq 
length  was  three,  it  would  be  uncertain  whether  we  meant  three  iBi| 
or  three  feet,  or  three  miles,  &c  "; 

6.  Units. — Since  the  magnitude  of  every  physical  quantity  has^ 
measured  in  terms  of  a  unit  of  its  own  kind,  it  follows  that  therr 
be  as  many  units  as  there  are  different  kinds  of  physical  quantitil 
be  measured. 

As  great  inconvenience  would  be  caused  if  different  people  aa 
their  measurements  different  units,  the  magnitude  ot  the  unit  ha 
most  cases,  either  by  usage  or  by  law,  been  agreed  upon.  Such  a 
is  generally  called  a  standard  unit. 

7.  Fundamental  and  Derived  Units.— The  magnitude  of  the: 
chosen  in  every  case  may,  if  we  like,  be  quite  arbitrary,  and  in 
until  a  comparatively  recent  time  this  was  so.  The  advances  of  phyi 
science  have,  however,  shown  that  there  are  certain  relations  which  c 
between  different  kinds  of  physical  magnitudes,  and  that  by  selec 
the  units  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  it  is  possible,  by  making  as 
these  relations,  to  fix  the  magnitude  of  the  units  for  the  rest  of 
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>ical  quantities.  The  units  whicli  are  thus  chosen  as  the  basis  for 
system  of  units  are  caW^A  fundamental  units ^  while  those  units,  for 
determination  of  the  magnitude  of  which  we  make  use  of  the  rela- 
5  which  exist  between  the  physical  quantity  in  question  and  the 
damental  units,  are  called  derived  units. 

The  physical  quantities  which  are  most  commonly  employed  as  funda- 
Qtal  units  are  those  of  length,  mass,  and  time,  although  energy  or 
ce  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  fundamental  unit  in  place  of  mass, 
either  case  it  is  found  that,  with  a  few  exceptions  which  are  probably 
ised  by  our  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  the  phenomena  considered, 
d  whidi  will  be  referred  to  later,  it  is  possible  to  fix  the  magnitude  of 
\  unit  to  be  employed  in  the  case  of  all  other  physical  quantities  when 
have  fixed  the  value  of  these  three  fimdamental  units. 
As  examples  of  fundamental  units  we  may  take  the  yard,  which  is 
e  of  the  British  standard  units  of  length,  or  the  second,  which  is  the 
it  of  time.  The  gallon  and  pint,  which  are  used  as  units  of  volume, 
re  no  connection  with  the  unit  of  length.  If,  however,  we  take  as  our 
it  the  volume  of  a  cube,  of  which  each  edge  is  of  unit  length,  then  there 
1  direct  connection  between  the  unit  of  volume,  which  is  in  this  case  a 
rived  unit,  and  the  unit  of  length,  a  fundamental  unit.  Again,  the  velo- 
irwith  which  light  traverses  interstellar  space  is  sometimes  taken  as 
:  unit  of  velocity  ;  this  unit  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  units  of 
gth  and  time.  If  the  unit  velocity,  however,  is  defined  as  such  that 
)ody  travelling  with  this  velocity  passes  over  the  unit  of  length  in  the 
t  of  time,  then  we  have  a  direct  connection  between  these  three  units, 
that  being  given  the  magnitude  of  the  two  fundamental  units  of  time 
I  of  length,  we  can  at  once  say  what  is  the  unit  of  velocity. 
8.  Absolute  Systems  of  Units.— A  system  of  units  in  which  certain 
's  are  chosen  as  fundamental,  and  all  the  others  are  derivea  units  con- 
ted  with  these  by  fixed  physical  relations,  is  called  an  absolute  system; 
Lsurements  made  in  terms  of  these  units  being  said  to  be  in  absolute 
3.  The  word  absolute  is  sometimes  used  in  a  slightly  different  sense, 
as  an  antithesis  to  relative.  For  example,  if  a  velocity  is  measured 
ximparing  it  with  some  known  velocity,  we  are  said  to  make  a  relative 
isurement.  If,  however,  the  velocity  is  measured  by  determining  the 
^th  passed  over  by  the  body  in  the  unit  of  time — i.e.  if  the  quantities 
actually  measure  are  the  fundamental  quantities,  length  and  time — 
are  said  to  make  an  absolute  measurement.  It  must  be  carefully 
le  in  mind  that  the  word  absolute  has  here  no  reference  whatever  to 
accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  the  observations. 

The  term  "absolute  system  of  units"  was  first  introduced  by  Gauss 
832,  in  connection  with  his  measurements  of  the  strength  of  the  earth's 
,metic  field  at  Gottingen.  Instead  of  measuring,  as  had  been  done 
o  that  date,  this  quantity  in  terms  of  the  strength  of  the  earth's  field 
onie  fixed  place  (such  as  London)  taken  as  the  unit,  Gauss  expressed 
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it  in  terms  of  the  units  of  length,  mass,  and  time,  and  thus  the  \'aluc  of 
tlie  unit  did  not  chan^^e  as  the  strength  of  the  earth's  field  changed  al 
the  standard  place,  as  was  the  case  before. 

There  are  several  absolute  systems  of  units  possible  according  (i) 
to  what  we  take  as  the  fundamental  units,  (2)  to  the  magnitude  w 
adopt  for  the  fundamental  units  chosen,  (3)  to  the  physical  relationwe 
employ  for  obtaining  the  derived  units  from  the  fundamental  units.  This 
we  may  take  as  our  fundamental  units  those  of  length,  mass,  and  time^ 
or  of  length,  force,  and  time,  or  of  length,  energy,  and  time,  or  leng^ 
mass,  and  force,  &c.  &c.  Again,  we  may  take  as  our  unit  of  length  the 
yard,  the  inch,  the  mile,  or  the  metre.  Finally,  we  might  define  the  oral 
of  volume  as  the  volume  of  a  cube,  each  edge  of  which  is  of  unit  lengt]^ 
or  as  the  volume  of  the  sphere  whose  radius  is  of  unit  length. 

With  the  exception  of  the  electrical  units,  it  is  with  reference  to  the 
first  two  of  these  three  possible  modes  of  variation  that  all  practical 
absolute  systems  differ  amongst,  themselves.      By  far  the  most  usual  I 
system  in  all  physical  investigations  is  that  in  which  the  fundamental  I 
units  are  those  of  length,  mass,  and  time,  and  in  which  the  unit  of  lengtl  I 
is  the  centimetre,  the  unit  of  mass  the  gram,  and  the  unit  of  time  the 
second.    This  system  is  referred  to  as  the  c.ji^.s.  (centimetre,  gram,  second) 
system.     This  is  the  system  that  will  be  almost  exclusively  used  in  tlni 
volume,  though  occasionally,  where  there  arc  other  units  in  common  use^ 
they  will  be  referred  to,  in  order  to  familiarise  the  reader  with  the  actual 
magnitude  of  the  c.jt^.s,  units. 

.^n  absolute  system,  which  till  quite  lately  was  employed  in  aD 
English  Observatories,  and  is  in  fact  still  employed  in  some,  is  that  in 
which  the  unit  of  length  is  the  foot,  the  unit  of  mass  the  grain,  and  the 
unit  of  time  the  second.  Again,  the  foot,  the  pound,  and  the  second  are 
sometimes  (chiefly,  let  it  be  said,  in  text-books  on  mechanics,  and  is 
examination  papers)  used  as  the  fundamental  units. 

A  more  important  system  of  absolute  units  is  that  in  which  the  funda- 
mental units  are  those  of  length,  force,  and  time,  for  this  system,  whidi 
will  be  referred  to  later  as  the  gravitational  system,  is  almost  exclusively 
used  by  engineers  {at  any  rate  in  this  country). 

Finally,  there  is  the  system  proposed  by  Ostwald,  in  >vbich  the  funda- 
mental units  are  those  of  length,  energ>',  and  time. 

9.  Dimensions  of  Derived  Units.  — The  relation  by  means  of 
which  we  derive  the  magnitude  of  the  unit  of  any  quantity,  in  terms  of 
the  finulamental  units,  is  indicated  by  what  is  called  ihe  dimensions  of  the 
unit  in  question.  The  easiest  way  to  see  how  this  is  done  will  be  to  cofr 
sidcr  some  simple  examples. 

As  has  been  stated  in  S  5,  the  record  of  any  quantity,  say  a  length. 
nuist  consist  of  two  parts,  a  ])ure  number  and  a  term  giving  the  name 
of  the  unit  employed.  Thus  we  may  indicate  any  length  by  the  symbol 
/[A],  where  /  represents  the  numerical  part  of  the  expression,  />.  the 
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number  of  times  the  unit  is  contained  in  the  given  length,  and  [Z]  is 
used  as  a  symbol  to  represent  the  unit  of  length  employed.  In  the  same 
way  [M]  and  [  7']  represent  the  units  of  mass  and  time  respectively.  The 
unit  of  area  could  be  indicated  by  the  symbol  [A\  If,  however,  we  use  an 
aisohite  system  in  which  the  relation  between  the  unit  of  area  and  that 
of  length  is  that  the  unit  of  area  is  the  area  of  a  square  of  which  the 
sides  are  each  of  unit  length,  then  we  may  write  the  symbol  for  this  unit 
'^.]or  [IJ\  since  the  area  of  a  square  is  numerically  equal  to  the  square 
if  the  length  of  one  of  the  sides.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  unit  of  length 
K increased  from  [Z.]  to  [L-{-U\  then  the  unit  of  area  will  be  increased 
ram[Z,']  to  [(Z.+Z')'].  Hence  we  may  say  that  the  statement  that  the 
oit  of  area  can  be  represented  by  [l?\  at  once  tells  us  how  a  change  in 
le  fundamental  unit  of  length  affects  the  derived  unit  of  area.  Since 
e  unit  of  area  would  not  change  if  the  units  of  mass  and  time  were 
anged,  the  relation  between  the  unit  of  area  and  these  units  may  be 
[iresented  by  [iV®]  and  [  7'"].  Hence,  collecting  these  three  symbolical 
Ltements  into  one,  we  may  say  that  the  unit  of  area  [/i]=[Z*]  [iV*]  [7'°] 
[/<]=[Z'.J/*.7^.],  which  is  interpreted  as  meaning  that  in  the  absolute 
item  we  are  using,  the  unit  of  area  varies  as  the  second  power,  or  as 
\  square,  of  the  unit  of  length,  but  does  not  vary  with  the  units  of  mass 
i  time.  We  therefore  say  that  the  dimensions  of  the  unit  of  area  with 
erence  to  length,  mass,  and  time  are  2,  o,  o,  or  more  fully,  so  as  to 
ve  no  doubt  as  to  the  order  in  which  we  are  referring  to  the  units, 
^.M*,T^.\  It  will  be  at  once  evident  that  the  dimension  of  the  unit  of 
umearefZ.s.J/'^T"".]. 

To  take  another  example,  consider  the  unit  of  velocity,  which  in  our 
solute  system  is  defined  as  such  that  unit  space  is  passed  over  in  unit 
le.  If  we  double  the  unit  of  length,  keeping  the  unit  of  time  constant, 
;  shall  evidently  require  the  body  to  move  over  twice  the  distance  in 
s  unit  of  time,  i.e.  we  shall  double  the  unit  of  velocity  ;  therefore  the 
it  of  velocity  [  F]  has  the  dimensions  i  with  reference  to  the  unit  of 
igth.  Again,  if  we  double  the  unit  of  time,  we  allow  the  body  twice  as 
ig  to  cover  the  unit  of  length,  supposed  to  remain  constant,  and  thcre- 
e  we  halve  the  unit  of  velocity.  Hence  the  dimensions  of  velocity  with 
erence  to  time  are  —  i.     This. is  an  abbreviation  for 


[r]  °'-  [^"]- 


the  unit  of  velocity  does  not  depend  on  the  unit  of  mass,  its  dimen- 
ns  must  therefore  be  [Z.^A/".7'~*.]. 
10.  Dimensional  Equations.— Equations  such  as 

[../]  =  [L\M\  ro.]  or  [  F]  =  [L\M\  T'\l 

ch  tell  us  the  relation  between  the  derived  unit  and  the  fundamental 
ts  of  a  system,  are  called  dimensional  equations.    They  are  of  utility  in 
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two  ways — ( i )  as  affording  a  means  by  which  we  can  convert  the  m 
tude  of  any  physical  quantity  expressed  in  terms  of  the  units  beloi 
to  one  absolute  system  into  those  of  any  other  absolute  system  ;  (2) 
afford  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  line  of  reasoning  by  means  of  v 
we  have  deduced  an  equation  connecting  any  physical  quantities.  S 
it  is  impossible  to  compare  two  physical  quantities  which  are  not  o 
same  kind,  it  follows  that  the  dimensions  of  the  two  sides  of  any  equ 
connecting  physical  quantities  must  be  the  same.  Thus,  suppose  wc 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  volume  c  of  water,  which  passes 
{X)int  of  a  river  during  the  time  /,  was  given  in  terms  of  the  area  of  c 
section  a  of  the  river,  and  the  velocity  v  by  the  equation 

c^^i^at    .     .    .     (i). 

Substituting  for  r,  ?',  a^  /,  the  full  expressions  in  which  the  values  oi 
units  appear,  we  get 

Then  when  each  of  the  quantities  r,  ?',  <«,  and  /  are  unity,  wc  get 
dimensional  equation 

[C]=[/-=][.;][7]. 

Substituting  on  each  side  of  this  equation  in  terms  of  the  fundamc 
units,  wc  L'ct 

Here  the  dimensions  on  the  two  sides  are  different,  and  hence  wc  % 
rlude  that  the  assumption  made  in  equation  (i)  is  incorrect.  A 
matter  of  fact,  the  correct  equation  is 

c=vaty 

and  this  gives  the  dimensional  equation 

[Z.']=[i.«7-<][Z'][7]  =  [Z'], 

in  which  the  dimensions  on  the  two  sides  are  the  same.  As  an  exam 
of  the  use  of  dimensions  for  changing  from  one  system  of  units  to 
other,  suppose  it  is  required  to  convert  a  velocity  of  x  miles  per  b 
into  feet  per  second.  Here  we  have  two-units  of  length,  the  mile  and 
foot  ;  let  us  represent  them  by  [A]  and  [Z.']  respectively  ;  in  the  same  » 
take  [  /']  and  [  7"]  to  represent  an  hour  and  a  second.  If  ^^  is  the  nurai 
which  expresses  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  we  must  have,  since  ) 
actual  value  of  the  velocity  remains  the  same  whatever  units  wc  v 
employ  in  which  to  measure  it — 

Tliis  shows  that  to  obtain  /,  the  value  of  the  velocity  expressed  in  f\ 
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per  second,  we  must  multiply  the  number  which  expresses  the  velocity  in 
^  teims  of  miles  and  hours  by  the  ratio  of  the  mile  to  the  foot  \-.A  and  by 

'^  the  ntio  of  the  second  to  the  hour  ( -^r  )  - 

Hence  ^=tx5??9x-^. 

I       3600 

The  further  discussion  of  dimensions  will  be  postponed  till  later, 

J  bat  in  order  that  the  reader  may  gradually  familiarise  himself  with  the 

I  dimensions  of  different  physical  quantities,  the  dimen^iions  of  each  quan- 

'  tity  will  be  given  at  the  place  where  this  quantity  is  under  discussion. 

I      IL  Units  of  Len^rth. — There  are  in  Great   Britain  two  standard 

i  units  of  length — the  yard  and  the  metre.    The  yard  is  defined  by  Act 

of  Parliament^  as  follows:  "The  straight  line  or  distance  between  the 

centres  of  the  transverse  lines  in  the  two  gold  plugs  in  the  bronze  bar 

deposited  in  the  Office  of  the  Exchequer  ^  shall  be  the  genuine  standard 

yard  at  62**  F.,  and  if  lost  it  shall  be  replaced  by  means  of  its  copies/' 

Copies  of  the  standard  yard  are  deposited  at  the  Royal  Mint,  the  Royal 

Society  of  London,  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  and  the  Houses 

of  Parliament. 

The  second  standard  unit  of  length  in  Great  Britain^  is  the  metre. 
The  metre  owes  its  origin  to  a  law  of  the  French  Republic,*  which 

enacted  that  the  unit  of  length  should  be  one  ten-millionth  (      - )  of  the 

distance  between  the  North  Pole  and  the  Equator,  measured  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth  along  the  meridian  passing  through  Paris.  The  mea- 
surement of  the  arc  of  this  meridian  between  Barcelona  and  Dunkirk 
ii'as  carried  out  by  Delambre  and  Mdchain,  and  from  their  results  Borda 
:onstructed  the  standard  metre  to  fulfil  the  above  definition.  The  metre 
s  now,  however,  not  defined  as  the  ten-millionth  of  the  quadrant  of  the 
neridian,  but  as  the  distance  between  the  ends  of  Borda's  platinum  rod 
It  a  temperature  of  0°  C.  If  this  were  not  so,  each  time  a  more  accu- 
'ate  measurement  of  the  earth's  dimensions  was  made,  all  the  copies  of 
he  metre  in  general  use  would  have  to  be  altered.  Since  the  unit  of 
ength  is  a  fundamental  unit,  we  are  able  to  keep  it  unaltered.  If,  how- 
rver,  it  had  not  been  a  fundamental  unit,  it  would  have  been  necessary 

0  alter  its  value  each  time  a  more  accurate  determination  was  made  of 
t,  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  units.  The  inconvenience  which  may  thus 
irise  will  be  noticed  when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  electrical 

»  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  72,  July  30.  1855. 

2  In  accordance  with  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act  of  T678,  the  British  standards 
ire  now  preserved  at  the  Standards  Office  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

'  The  use  of  the  meUe  as  a  unit  of  lengtti  was  legalised  by  Act  of  l*;u-liaincnt 

1  1877. 

«  Loi  du  18  GcrminaJ,  an  Vil  (April  7,  1795)' 
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units.  According  to  the  best  modem  measurements,  the  length  of  tbe] 
earth's  quadrant  is  10,000,880  metres. 

The  relation  between  the  metre  and  the  yard  is 

I  metre  =  39.37079  inches  =  1.093633  yards, 
I  yard  =  0.9143935  metres. 

Although,  looked  at  simply  as  a  standard  unit  of  length,  the  metre  is  not 
in  any  way  preferable  to  the  yard,  yet,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
multiples  and  sub-multiples  of  the  metre  are  all  decimally  connected  with 
the  metre,  it  is  very  much  more  convenient  to  use  the  metre  as  the 
standard. 

A  metre  (m.)  is  divided  into  ten  decimetres  (dm.),  a  decimetre  into  tei' 
centimetres  (cm.),  and  a  centimetre  into  ten  millimetres  (mm.).  The  adf " 
multiple  of  the  metre  practically  employed  is  the  kilometre,  which  ii; 
equal  to  one  thousand  metres,  and  is  the  unit  adopted  on  the  Continent 
for  stating  such  distances  as  we  should  state  in  miles.  The  relatioij 
between  the  mile  and  the  kilometre  is  i  kilometre  =  0.6214  mile, 
I  mile  =1.6093  kilometres. 

For  scientific  purposes  the  centimetre  is,  in  accordance  with  the] 
recommendations  of  a  Committee  of  the  British  Association,  ahnostj 
exclusively  used  as  the  unit  of  length. 

For  measuring  very  small  lengths  the  following  fractions  of  a  mit, 
metre  are  often  employed : — The  micron,  equal  to  a  thousandth  of  i{ 
millimetre  (0.00 1  mm.),  and  the  micromillimetre,  equal  to  a  millionth  rfj 
a  millimetre  (0.000001  mm.  or  io~*  mm.).     The  micron  is  often  indicatol 
by  the  symbol  /x,  and  a  micromillimetre  by  ft/x. 

It  is  sometimes  useful  to  remember  that  the  diameter  of  a  halfpetOT 
is  I  inch,  and  that  of  a  French  dixcentime  piece  is  3  centimetres ;  also 
I  inch  =  2  5.4  millimetres  (very  nearly). 

The  following  tables  will  be  found  of  use  in  converting  from  the 
British  to  the  metric  system,  and  vice  versa : — 


British  to  Metric. 


Inches— Ceiili  metres. 

1=  2.5400 
2  =  5.0800 
3=  7.6199 
4=  10.1598 
5  =  1 2.69<;8 
6=15.2397 

7=177797 
8  =  20.3196 

9-^22.85</; 


Feet  =  Centimetres. 


1=    30.479 
2=  6a959 

3=  91-438 
4=121.918 

5=152.397 
6=182.876 

7  =  213.356 

8  =  243.835 

9  =  274.315 


Yards = Metres. 


I=a9I438 
2=1.82877 

3=2.74315 
4=365753 
5=4.57192 
6=5.48630 
7=6.40068 

8  =  7.31507 

9  =  8.22945 
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Metric  to  British. 


aitimeires=  Inches. 


Centinwtres=  Feet. 


1=  -39371 
2=  .78742 
3=  1.18112 
4=1.57483 

5=1.96854 

6  =  2.36225 

7  =  2.75596 

8  =  3.14966 

9  =  3.54337 


I  =.032809 

2=. 065618 

3  =  .09842  7 

4  =  .I3I236 

5  =  .164045 
6=. 196854 

7  =  .229663 

8  =  .262472 

9  =  . 295281 


Metres= Yards. 

1  =  1.09363 

2  =  2.18727 

3  =  3.28090 

4  =  4.37453 

5  =  5.46817 

6  =  6.56180 

7  =  7.65543 

8  =  8.74906 

9  =  9.84270 


Units  of  Mass. — The  standard  units  of  mass  in  Great  Britain 
:  pound,  which  is  the  unit  in  the  British  system,  and  the  kilogram, 
is  the  unit  in  the  metric  system. 

e  standard  pound  avoirdupois  is  the  mass  of  a  certain  piece  of 
im  which  is  marked  "P.  S.,  1844,  1  lb.,"  and  is  kept  at  the  same 
as  the  standard  yard.  The  grain,  which  has  been  used  as  the 
f  mass  in  the  old  British  absolute  system  of  units,  is  one  seven- 
mdth  pjart  of  the  pound. 

le  kilogram  is  the  mass  of  a  certain  lump  of  platinum  which  is  pre- 
[  at  Paris,  and  is  called  the  "  Kilogram  des  Archives."  The  kilo- 
was  originally  constructed  by  Borda,  to  represent  the  mass  of  a 
decimetre,  that  is  1000  c.c.  of  water  at  4"  C,  the  temperature  of 
lum  density.     More  recent  measurements  have,  however,  shown 

does  not  exactly  fulfil  this  definition  (see  §  146). 
le  c.^.s.  unit  of  mass  is  one  thousandth  of  the  kilogram,  and  is  called 
ram.     A  thousandth  of  the  gram  is  called  the  milligram.      The 
ing  are  the  usual  abbreviations  used  to  represent  the  various  units 
>s— |X)und,  lb.  ;  kilogram,  kilo.  ;  gram,  grm.  ;  milligram,  mgmi. 
kilogram  is  equal  to  2.20462125  lbs.  or  15432.34874  grains,  and  a 

is  equal  to  0.45359265  kilos. 

e  following  tables  will  be  found  of  use  for  converting  from  the 
1  to  the  metric  system,  and  vice  versa  : — 


British  to  Metric 

ids  -Kilograms. 

Ounces = Grams. 

Grains  =  Milligrams. 

1-0.45359 

1=    28.3495 

1=    6.^.79895 

2=0.90719 

2=    56.6991 

2=129.59790 

3=1.36078 

3=   85.0486 

3=194.3^85 

4  =  1.81437 

4=113.3982 

4  =  259.19580 

5=2.26796 

5  =  141.7477 

S-=  323-99475 

6=2.72156 

6=  170.0972 

:      6=388.79370 

7-317515 

7  =  198.4468 

1         7-453-59265 

8  --  3.62874 

8  =  226.79^)3 

;        8=5i8.39ir>o 

9  =  4.08233 

9-=255-i459 

1        9-5«3-i9o55 
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KiloBtams= Pounds. 

Grains = Grains. 

1=    2.20462 

1=    15-43235 

2=   4.40924 

2=    30.86470 

3=  6.61386 
4=  8.81  §49 

3=    46-29705 

4-   61.72939 

5=    77.16174 

6=13.22773 

6-  92- 59409 

7=108.02644 

8=17.63697 

8=123.45879 

9=19.84159 

18.  Units  of  Time.— The  scientific  unit  of  time,  both  in  the  Briti 
and  the  metric  system,  is  the  mean  solar  second.  The  mean  solar  seco 
is  one  86,400ih  part  of  a  mean  solar  day.  The  mean  solar  day  is  t 
average  interval  which  elapses  between  successive  transits  of  the  s 
across  the  meridian  at  any  place  during  a  whole  year. 

Owing  to  the  excenlricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  the  fad  that  1 
earth's  axis  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  the  inter 
between  two  successive  transits  varies  during  the  year,  so  that  the  aa 
solar  day  is  not  the  same  as  the  mean  solar  day. 

If  a  clock  keeps  mean  time  and  agrees  with  solar  time,  that  is  ti 
such  as  would  be  indicated  by  a  sundial,  when  the  sun  appears 
that  portion  of  the  heavens  known  as  the  first  point  of  Aries,  then 
difference  between  the  time  of  noon  as  indicated  by  this  clock,  and  ' 
time  when  the  sun  crosses  the  meridian  on  any  day,  is  called  the  equal 


of  time  at  noon  for  that  day.  The  ci 
time  for  the  year.  When  the  curve  i 
of  time  is  positive,  that  is,  the  time 
will  be  ahead  of  the  transit  of  the  s 


It  will  be  ! 


■ve  in  Fig.  I  gives  the  equatim 
above  the  axis  ox  the  equal 
s  shown  by  a  mean-time  cl 
n  by  the  amount  shown  by 


I  that  the  equation  of  time  i: 


,  that  i 


the  t 
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indicated  by  a  mean-time  clock  and  the  sun  will  be  the  same  on 
ril  15,  June  15,  August  31,  and  December  24.  On  February  11  the 
an-time  clock  is  14  minutes  29  seconds  ahead  of  the  sun,  while  on 
ivember  i  it  is  16  minutes  20  seconds  behind  the  sun. 
The  unit  of  time  used  in  astronomy  is  the  sidereal  day.  This  repre-. 
ats  the  interval  between  two  consecutive  transits  of  one  of  the  fixed 
ITS  across  the  meridian.  Since  the  distance  between  the  earth  and 
ly  of  the  fixed  stars  is  very  great,  compared  even  with  the  diameter 
the  earth's  orbit,  the  line  joining  the  earth  to  such  a  star  remains 
ways  parallel  to  itself.  Hence  the  sidereal  day  represents  the  time 
le  earth  takes  to  make  one  complete  rotation  about  its  axis.  A 
dereal  day  is  equal  to  23  hours  56  minutes  4.09  seconds  of  mean 
olar  time. 

The  use  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  as  a  measurer  of  time  is  not 
vithout  objection,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mean  solar  day  is 
gradually  growing  longer,  due  to  the  slowing  down  of  the  rotation  of  the 
sarth.  In  order  to  remove  this  objection,  it  has  been  proposed  to  use 
Lhe  time  of  vibration  of  the  atom  of  some  element,  such  as  sodium,  as  the 
unit  of  time,  for  under  definite  conditions  it  appears  as  if  this  time  were 
<iuite  fixed  and  unalterable. 

14.  Units  of  Angular  Measurement.— The  ordinary  unit  adopted 
for  measuring  angles  is  the  degree  :  90  degrees  being  equal  to  a  right 
angle,  so  that  360  degrees  correspond  to  a  complete  rotation.  Each 
degree  is  divided  into  60  minutes,  and  each  minute  into  60  seconds. 
Degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  of  arc  are  indicated  by  the  symbols  °, ', 
and  "  respectively. 

Another  unit  of  angle,  which  is  frequently  employed,  is  called  the 
*'adtan,  and  is  such  that  if  an  arc  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is 
faken  equal  in  length  to  the  radius  of  the  circle,  then  this  arc  will 
Subtend  an  angle  at  the  centre  which  is  equal  to  one  radian.  When 
'he  radian  is  used  as  the  unit,  the  angle  is  said  to  be  measured  in 
:ircular  measure. 

If  we  have  an  arc  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  length  is  a,  then  the  angle 
subtended  at  the  centre  of  the  circle  by  this  arc  is  equal  to  ajr  radians, 
Inhere  r  is  the  radius  of  the  circle.  When  a=r  this  of  course  reduces  to 
3ne  radian  according  to  the  definition. 

Since  the  length  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  radius  r  is  27rr, 
this  arc  will  subtend  2trr/r  or  2tr  mdians  at  the  centre.  But  the  angle 
subtended  at  the  centre  by  the  whole  circumference  is  360°.     Hence 

27r  radians  =  360^ 
.'.  I  radian      —'^6o'J2n. 
=  57^2958. 
=  57M7'44".'^8, 
Also  I  degree  =0.017453  radians. 
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Fig.  2. 


If  AB  (Fig.  2)  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  radius  r,  described  about  the] 

point  O  as  centre,  then   the  angle 
|B     subtended  by  this  arc  at  the 

is  equal  to  AB/r  radians.     If  from  B  i«| 
A    draw  BC  perpendicular  to  OA,  then 
following  trigonometrical  relations 
good :  * — 

Q  (in  circular  measure)  —ABlr, 
Sin  Q^BqOBj^BClr, 
Cos  e=dCIOBj=OCIr. 
Tan  0  =  BC/OC. 

Now,  if  the  angle  6  is  very  small,  the  length  of  the  arc  AB  will  be 
very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  perpendicular  BC,  while  OC  will  be 
very  nearly  equal  to  OB  or  r.  Hence,  when  0  is  very  small,  the  above 
relations  reduce  to — 

e=ABlr. 
Sin  e=ABIr, 
Cos  6  =  rlr=i. 
Tan  0  =  ABjOA  =  Al^jr, 

Hence  for  small  values  of  6  we  have — 

Sin^  =  tan  6=^6, 

where  0  is  measured  in  radians,  and 

Cos  6=1. 

The  closeness  with  which  these  relations  are  true  for  different  aniB 
values  of  6  will  be  evident  from  the  following  table  : — 


e 

In  Degrees. 

e 

In  Radians. 

Sin  e. 
0 

Tan  e, 
0 

Cos^. 

0=^ 

^        1 

I 

Q°30' 

0.00873 

0.00873 

0.00873 

0.99996 

l" 

0.01745 

0.01745 

0.01746 

0.99985 

2 

0.03491 

0.03490 

0.03492 

0.99939 

3 

0.05236 

0.05234 

0.05241 

0.99863 

4** 

0 

0.06981 

0.06976 

0.06993 

0.99756 

5 

0.08727 

0.08716 

0.08749 

0.99619 

1  Readers  unfiimiliar  with  the  elements  of  trigonometry  may  take  these  relations  as 
definln^i^  the  quaniitios— the  sine  of  the  angle  Q  (written  sin  B),  the  cosine  of  9  (cos^\ 
and  the  tanpenl  of  0  (tan  d). 
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relations  will  be  found  of  considerable  utility,  for  by  their  means 
re  able,  whenever  we  axe  dealing  with  small  angles,  to  considerably 
lify  many  expressions  involving  these  functions  of  the  angle. 
ince  an  angle  is  measured,  in  circular  measure,  by  the  ratio  of  the 
h  of  the  arc  {a)  to  the  radius  (r),  we  have,  if  \ff\  is  taken  to  represent 
toiensions  of  the  unit  angle,  the  relative 

[0]  =  {L]  I  [Z] 

«    I. 

s  an  angle  has  dimensions  zero  with  reference  to  all  the  fundamental 
5.  As  the  dimensions  of  any  quantity  cannot  depend  on  the  absolute 
e  of  the  unit  used  to  measure  it,  it  follows  that  an  angle,  when 
sured  in  degrees,  is  also  of  zero  dimensions  with  reference  to  the 
Lamental  units  of  length,  mass,  and  time. 


CHAPTER  III 

MEASUREMENT  OF  LENGTH 

15.  Importance  of  Lenirth  Measurements.— In  the  measur 

of  nearly  all  physical  quantities,  what  we  actually  observe  is  the  n 
some  length  to  some  other  length.  Thus  when  we  measure  the  pr 
of  the  atmosphere  with  a  mercury  barometer,  what  we  really  ol 
and  measure  is  the  length  of  a  column  of  mercury;  the  same  stat 
applies  to  the  measurement  of  a  temperature  with  a  mercurial  th 
meter ;  so  also,  when  we  use  a  spring  balance  to  measure  a  mas: 
the  movement  of  a  pointer  along  a  scale  that  is  observed.  1 
we  sec  the  importance  of  being  able  to  make  accurate  measure 
of  length. 

With  an  ordinary  scale  divided  into  tenths  of  an  inch  it  is  po 
with  a  little  care  and  practice,  to  measure  by  eye  a  length,  which 
greater  than  that  of  the  scale,  to  within  one  hundredth  of  an  inch, 
is  done  by  mentally  supposing  each  of  the  tenths  of  an  inch  subd 
into  ten  equal  parts,  i.e.  into  hundredths  of  an  inch,  and  estimatii 
eye  by  how  many  of  these  imaginary  hundredth  of  an  inch  dw 
the  length  exceeds  the  nearest  number  of  whole  divisions.     In  the 
way,  with  a  scale  divided  into  millimetres,  it  is  possible  to  read  to  \ 
of  a  millimetre.     In  order  to  attain  to  a  degree  of  accuracy  much  g 
than  the  above  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  some  mechanical  means  oi 
dividing  the  divisions,  for  merely  making  the  divisions  of  the 
nearer  together  does   not   advance  matters  much  if  we  trust  t» 
judgment  and  eye  alone,  even  if  a  magnifying  glass  is  used.     Of 
mechanical  contrivances  the  most  commonly  employed  are  the  v 
and  the  micrometer  screw. 

16,  The  Vernier. — Suppose  ab,  Fig.  3,  is  a  scale  divided  into 
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FIG.  3. 


parts,  and  that  the  end  D  ol  some  object  (CD),  the  length  of  which 
be  measured,  lies  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  divisions,  and  th; 


xo 


V 
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Inquire  to  find  the  fraction  (.r)  of  a  division  by  which  the  length  of  CD 

t  exceeds  four  divisions  of  the  scale.     If  a  block  de,  of  such  a  length  that 
ten  of  these  blocks  placed  end  to  end  would  be  equal  to  nine  divisions  of 
-tile  scale  {i^.  the  length  of  each  block  is  ^  or  0.9  of  a  division),  is  placed 
^  at  the  end  of  CD,  then  the  end  (e)  of  this  block  will  evidently  project 
h  beyond  the  fifth  division  by  an  amount  {x—  ^)  of  a  division,  since  DE  is 
r  ]^  of  a  division.     If  a  second  block  £F  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  first, 
'    <be  end  F  will  exceed  the  sixth  division  of  the  scale  by  an  amount  (x-  ^) 
of  a  division.     In  the  same  way  the  end  of  a  third  block  would  project 
^'ond  the  seventh  division  of  the  scale  by  an  amount  (x-^)  of  a 
r    dhision,  and  so  on.     It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  end  G  of  the 
third  block  exactly  coincides  with  the  seventh  division  of  the  scale,  so 
that  the  amount  by  which  it  projects  is  zero.     Hence 

or  -^"A- 

That  is,  the  length  of  CD  is  4^^  or  4.3  divisions  of  the  scale.  We  notice 
that  if  each  of  the  blocks  is  ^ths  of  a  division  in  length,  the  object 
CD  exceeds  four  divisions  by  as  many  tenths  of  a  division  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  blocks,  till  the  end  of  the  last  block  just  coincides  with  one  of 
the  di\nsions  of  the  scale. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  above  relation  between  the  number  of  the 
blocks  and  the  excess  (jr)  is  quite  general,  and  it  is  utilised  to  mechanically 
subdivide  the  smallest  divisions  of  a  scale.  Instead  of  having  a  number 
of  separate  blocks,  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  a  small  auxiliary'  scale, 
called  a  vernier,  which  can  slide  along  the  edge  of  the  chief  scale,  and  is 
divided  so  that  ten  divisions  of  the  vernier  are  equal  to  nine  divisions  of 
the  scale.  In  this  case  we  set  the  end  of  the  vernier  against  the  end  of 
the  object,  and  look  along 
till  we  come  to  tb  :  divi- 
sion of  the  vernier  which 
coincides  uith  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  scale. 
In  the  case  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  this  occurs  at  the 
seventh  division  of  the  vernier,  and  hence  the  object  is  4^^  or  4.7 
divisions  in  length. 

We  may  generalise  and  say  that  if  ;//  divisions  of  the  vernier  are 
equal  in  length  to  ///  -  i  divisions  of  the  scale,  and  coincidence  occurs  at 
the  mh  division  of  the  vernier,  then  the  reading  of  the  vernier,  i.e.  the 
distance  between  the  zero  line  of  the  vernier  and  the  preceding  division 

line  on  the  scale,  is  — ths  of  a  division  of  the  scale.     Thus  if  the  scale  is 

divided  into  millimetres,  20  divisions  of  the  vernier  being  equal  to  19  mm., 

*  B 


Fig.  4. 
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and  coincidence  occurred  at  the  1 7th  division  of  the  vernier,  the  reading 
would  be  JJ  mm. 

Verniers  are  sometimes  constructed  so  that  m  divisions  of  the  vo^ 
nier  are  equal  to  m  +  i  divisions  of  the  scale.  For  instance,  suppott 
ten  divisions  of  the  vernier  are  equal  to  eleven  divisions  of  the  scaler 
Then,  by  an  argument  exactly  similar  to  that  adopted  above,  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  «th  division  of  the  vernier,  counting  as  before  from  the  end 
next  the  object  which  is  being  measured,  coincides  with  a  division  of  tbe 
scale,  we  have 

;»r+--=i  division, 

or  X— of  a  division. 

"^  10 

But  10 -«  is  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  vernier  between  the  co- 
incidence and  the  end  remote  from  the  object.  Hence  if  the  vernier  b 
numbered  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  in  which  the  scale  is  numbered, 
the  reading  on  the  vernier  will  give  directly  in  tenths  the  fraction  of  a 
division.  The  advantage  of  this  form  of  vernier  is  that  it  is  a  little  more 
open,  i,e,  the  divisions  are  further  apart,  than  in  the  other  form. 

17.  The  Micrometer  Screw.— If  a  screw  is  rotated  through  a  com- 
plete turn   its  point  will  move,  with  reference  to  the  nut,  through  a 
distance  equal  to  the  pitch  of  the  screw,  i.e.  to  the  distance  between  two 
consecutive  threads.     By  making  the  pitch  of  a  screw  small,  and  also 
attaching  a  drum-shaped  head  of  considerable  diameter  which  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  so  that  a  fraction  of  a  rotation  can  be  rea4 
it  is  possible  to  measure  with  great  accuracy  the  distance  moved  over  by 
the  point  of  the  screw.    For  example,  in  the  Whitworth  measuring  macbiiK 
the  pitch  of  the  screw  is  ^  inch,  so  that  the  point  of  the  screw  advances 
^  of  an  inch  for  each  whole  turn.    The  head  attached  to  the  screw  il  j 
divided  into  500  equal  parts.     Hence  one  division  on  the  head  com'  \ 
sponds  to  a  movement  of  the  end  of  the  screw  of  ^r^  of  ^  or  i/io^ooo  j 
inch.  j 

18.  The  Screw-Gauge. — An  example  of  a  case  where  a  micromelBr 

screw  is  used  to  measure  a  length  iif^ 
afforded  by  the  screw-gauge  sboM 
in  Fig.  5.    The  object  to  be  mer 
sured  is  placed  between  the  endrf , 
the  screw  a  and  the  block  B, 
is  connected  by  a  strong  curved 
with  the  nut   in  which  the 
works.     The  number  of  whole  ton. 

Pjq  made  by  the  screw  is  read  by  meat. 

of  a  scale,  E,  attached  to  the  n^ 
which  is  gradually  uncovered  by  the  movement  of  the  cap,  G,  attached  li  ■ 
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rhe  fractioiis  of  a  turn  are  read,  off  on  a  scale,  T,  on  the  edge 
The  pitch  of  the  screw  ordinarily  employed  is  as  mm.,  and 
be  cap  u  diidded  into  50  parts.  Hence  as  turning  the  screw 
idle  turn  or  50  divisions  advances  the  point  a  by  as  nun., 
on  the  scale  F  corresponds  to  a  motion  of  the  point  of  i/so 
r  ouoi  mm. 

Comiiagatog. — For  comparing  together  two  very  nearly 
IS,  as,  for  instance,  a  standard  metre  with  a  copy,  an  instru- 
a  comparator  is  used.  The  principle  on  which  this  instrument 
3e  seen  from  Fig.  6k  Two  stone  pillars,  A  and  B,  which  are 
dded  in  the  ground,  carry  two  microscopes,  c  and  D.  The 
of  these  microscopes,  instead  of  being  fixed,  can  be  moved 


B 


^ 


Fig.  6. 


imall  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  the  pillars 
r  micrometer  screws,  E,  which  have  divided  heads.  The  two 
compared  are  supported  on  a  carriage  running  on  two  rails 
en  the  pillars,  so  that  first  one  bar  and  then  the  other  can  be 
demeath  the  microscopes.  In  order  to  keep  the  bars  at  a 
nperature,  they  are  immersed  in  a  water  bath, 
•sing  this  instrument  one  bar  is  brought  beneath  the  micro- 

the  cross  wires  are  adjusted  till  they  exactly  coincide  with 
>f  the  division  lines  on  the  bar.  The  other  bar  is  then  sub- 
i  the  number  of  turns  and  fractions  of  a  turn  of  the  micrometer 
ssary  to  bring  the  cross  wires  into  coincidence  with  the  image 
sion  lines  is  noted.  Preliminary  experiments  are  made  to 
Jie  magnification  of  the  microscopes  and  the  pitch  of  the 

screws,  so  that  from  the  number  of  revolutions  the  difference 
f  the  two  bars  can  be  calculated.  In  the  instrument  in  use 
ing  the  standard  metres  at  the  Bureau  International  des 
ssures  at  Paris,  one  division  on  the  micrometer  heads  corre- 
i  difference  in  length  of  the  bars  of  0.001  millimetre,  i.e,  to 
ii  of  a  metre. 
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20.  The  Cathetometep In  order  t< 


verlical  h 


operation  of  frequeni 

ment  called  a  cat  hi 

meter  is  shown   in   Fig.  7. 


Fiu.  7- 


Physical  measurements,  a 
illy  employed.  One  fomi  of 
rtical  metal  pillar,  ab,  is  fx 
heavy  tripod-stand  in 
manner  that  it  can  be 
about  a  vertical  axis.  T 
has  a  divided  scale  < 
along  one  face.  Two  1 
c  and  D  slide  along  tl 
One  of  these,  C,  carrie 
scope,  T,  while  the  olhe 
a  clamping  screw,  by  t 
which  it  can  be  clampi 
pillar  in  any  piosilioii. 
two  carriages  arc  <( 
together  by  a  fine  srrc 
that,  1>  being  clampec 
pillar,  by  turning  this  5 
other  carriage,  C,  togct 
the  telescope,  can  be 
through  a  small  dista 
its  position  accurately  : 
The  position  of  the  ca 
is    read    off  on    the     : 

level,  L,  serves  to  shoiv  1 
axis  of  the  telescope  is 
tal,  a  screw,  V,  being 
make  this  adjuslnient. 

When  using  the  in 
to  measure  the  vertical 
between  two  points,  iIk 
first  set  \'erliral  by  me:i 
levelling  screws,  this  ad 
being  complele  when  1 
ing  the  pillar  the  po^iii. 
bubble  of  the  spirit-lev. 
not  alter.  The  carriages 
■)  be  measnreil  is  seen  thr 
mped,  and  by  turning  the 


moved  till  the  lower  end  of  the  objec 

telescope.     The  carriage  1>  is  then  clar 

the  intersection  of  the  cross  wires  of  the  telescope  is  made  to 

with  the  image  of  the  lower  point.    The  position  of  the  carriage 

been  read  by  means  of  (he  vernier,  the  carriage  is  moved  till  tl 

of  the  upper  point  coincides  with  the  intersection  of  the  cross  wii 


The  Githetometer 


%i 


»te.%een  the  two  rea^ngs  gives  the  vertical  distance  between 


4. 

^Sir* 


i^^i 


•*-Y 


t\\    t- 


FIG.  8. 


rder  to  obtsun  a  conect  result  it  is  very  important  that  the  axis  of 
nope  in  ^le  two  positions  should  be  exactly 
Thb  win  be  evident  from  Fig.  8,  where 
\  of  the  tdescope  when  at  Tj  is  shown 

to  ite  position  when  at  t^.    The  distance 

X  and  Y  would  then  be  read  off  as  TiT^ 
of  TjC  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  error  due 
cause  is  minimised  by  always  setting  the 
lie  telescope  horizontal^  as  shown  by  the 

qiirit- level  L,  by  means  of  the  screw  F 
naking  the  final  adjustment  of  the  slide 
lositions  of  the  telescope. 
Wis  of  Surfaee. — For  all  scientific  purposes  the  unit  of  sur&ce 
of  which  each  side  is  of  unit  length.  In  the  c.g,s.  system, 
the  unit  of  sur£3u:e  is  a  square,  each  side  of  which  is  one  centi- 
od  is  called  a  square  centimetre.  A  square  centimetre  is  sometimes 
sq.  cm.  and  sometimes  cm<.  For  measuring  such' surfaces  as 
I  the  British  system  be  measured  in  acres,  the  unit  employed  in 
ric  system  is  the  hectare,  which  is  io,ooo  square  metres  ;  one 
is  equal  to  2.471  acres.  The  dimensions  of  surface  are  [Z^]. 
■easurement  of  Surfaee. — The  area  of  certain  figures  can  be 
alculated  by  geometry.  Some  of  the  commonly  occurring  cases 
1  in  the  following  table  : — 


5, 


Figure. 

/ 

Area. 

Remarks. 

•                     • 

gle 

logram 
le  . 

oO 

1 
•     I 

• 

• 
1 

a.b 
a.b 
\a.b 

Tr,a,b 

a  =  length  of  side.                           ! 
a  and  ^= length  of  two  adjacent  sides. 

a — height,  b  =  base. 

fl  =  height,  ^  =  base. 
(                     -.             circumference 

•  • 

•  • 

:  (surface 

1           r— radius,  tt—            ^^ 

(                                =3.1416. 
a  and  3  =  semi-axes. 
r—  radius. 

surface  of  an  irregfular  plane  figure  may  be  determined  experi- 
'  by  tracing  the  outline  of  the  figure  on  a  sheet  of  cardboard  or 
len  cutting  it  out  and  weighing.  The  weight  of  a  square  centi- 
the  same  card  or  foil  is  then  measured,  and  from  this  the  area  of 
e  calculated  from  its  weight.  Another  method  in  common  use 
:e  the  figure  on  paper  (called  cur\'e  or  squared  paper)  which  is 
ed  by  two  series  of  parallel  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another 
imber  of  equal  small  squares.     The  number  of  these  squares  in- 
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rliirfftd  wi:hin  the  fi;<ure  is  then  counted,  and  by  multiplying  this  number 
hy  the  area  of  ear.h  of  the  squares,  the  area  of  the  figure  is  determined. 

For  an  account  of  the  rules  for  approximately  calculating  the  area 
of  certain  figures,  and  for  a  description  of  instruments  for  mechanically 
ohtaininjc  the  area  of  plane  fi^irures,  reference  must  be  made  to  text-books 
on  mensuration  and  the  integral  calculus,  since  they  cannot  be  profitably 
described  without  assuming  a  knowledge  of  the  calculus. 

23.  Units  of  Volume.— The  unit  of  volume  for  all  scientific  purposes 
is  the  volume  of  a  cube  each  edge  of  which  is  of  unit  length.     Thus  in  \ 
the  c.^.x.  system  the  unit  is  the  volume  of  a  cube  each  edge  of  which  is  ! 
one  centimetre  in  length.     This  unit  is  called  the  cubic  centimetre,  and 
is  generally  written  cr.  or  cm\ 

For  commercial  purposes  the  unit  of  volume  in  the  metric  system  is 
the  litre,  which  is  the  volume  of  a  kilogram  of  pure  water  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  its  maximum  density  4*  C.  .  The  litre  is  thus  for  all  practical 
purpr>-.es  equal  to  1000  cubic  centimetres  or  one  cubic  decimetre.  One 
litre  is  equal  to  1.76077  imperial  pints,  or  a220097  gallon. 

The  following  table  is  convenient  for  converting  pints  to  litres^  or 


7'/£r  Tvr.frt  .•  — 


liritish  to  Mciru. 
I '1  nt  s  =  Litres. 


Metric  to  British. 
IJtres  -  Pints. 


1=0.5679 
2=1.1359 
3=1.7038 

4  =  2.2717 

5  =  2.8396 
6=3.4076 

7  =  3-9755 

8  =  4.5435 
9-5.1114 


1=   1.7608 

2=  3-5215 
3=   5.2S23 

4-  7.043  < 
5=  8.8039 

6=  10.5646 

7=12.3254 

8=14.0862 

9=15-^469 


The  dimensions  of  volume  are  [A^]. 

The  following  table  gives  the  volumes  of  some  of  the  simpler  geo- 
metrical figures  : — 


F'iK»ir<*. 

(^ul>e 

Kectanj^ular      parallel-  > 

) 


o  piped 
Sphere 

Cylinder  or  prism  . 


I 


Volume. 
a.b.c 

..TTT 

AJi 


Remarks. 


a  =  length  of  edge. 

\  /I,  b^  c  -^  lengths  of  three  ad- 

/     jacent  edges. 

r=  radius. 

\  A  =  area  of  base. 

/  //  =  height. 


The  experimental  measurement  of  volume  will  be  considered  later 

'i  146 . 

The  discussion  of  the  methods  of  measuring  mass  is  for  the  present 
deferred  (see  ^95;. 


PART    II— KINEMATICS 

CHAPTER  IV 
POSITION 
2i.  Province  and  Subdivisions  of  Mechanics.— The  title  nic< 

chanics  is  generally  given  to  that  part  of  physics  which  deals  with  the 
effects  of  force  on  matter,  without  in  any  way  considering  Ao7a  the  force 
originates.  For  the  present  we  may  regard  force  as  typified  by  mus- 
cular exertion.  When  we  exert  our  muscular  powers  to  overcome  sonic 
obstacle  we  derive,  by  means  of  our  sense  organs,  a  certain  sensation 
which  we  describe  as  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  exerting  a  force.  When 
any  inanimate  agency  produces  effects  on  bodies  which  arc  similar  to 
those  which  we  produce  by  muscular  exertion,  it  is  in  the  same  way  said 
to  exert  force. 

As  far  as  mechanics  is  concerned,  the  effects  of  force  on  matter  are  of 
two  kinds — (i)  change  of  motion,  and  (2)  change  of  size  or  shape. 

Before  studying  the  effects  of  force  on  the  motion  of  bodies,  which 
constitutes  the  branch  of  mechanics  called  Dynamics^  it  is  advantageous 
to  study  motion  in  the  abstract,  />.  without  reference  to  the  cause  of  the 
motion.     This  branch  of  mechanics  is  called  Kinematics. 

25.  Material  Particle.— A  portion  of  matter  so  small  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  discussion  in  hand,  the  distances  between  its  different 
parts  may  be  neglected,  compared  to  the  other  lengths  we  are  consider- 
ing, is  called  a  material  particle. 

The  limiting  size  of  a  material  particle  varies  very  much  in  different 
investigations.  Thus  in  some  astronomical  problems  the  earth  and  the 
other  planets  are  treated  as  material  particles,  while  if  we  attempt  to 
account  for  the  different  kinds  of  light  emitted  by  glowing  gases,  by  a 
consideration  of  the  vibrations  of  the  molecules  or  even  of  the  atoms,  it 
is  no  longer  permissible  to  regard  an  atom  as  a  material  particle. 

26.  Position. — The  definition  of  a  material  particle  amounts  to  a 
statement  that  the  position  of  such  a  material  particle  can  be  represented 
b>'  a  geometrical  point,  which  has  position  but  not  magnitude.  This  at 
once  leads  to  the  question  of  position. 

In  order  to  define  the  position  of  a  point,  we  require  to  know  its  dis- 
tance from  some  fixed  point  of  reference,  called  the  origin,  and  also  the 
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ilircction  in  which  wc  must  go  in  order  to  pass  from  the  origin  to  1 
given  point.     In  order  to  be  able  to  specify  this  direction,  it  is  necesfl 

that  we  have  some  fixed  direct! 
Suppose  we  first  take  the  case  of  1 
definition  of  the  position  of  a  po 
on  a  plane  surface.  Let  P  (Fig. 
be  such  a  point,  and  let  o  l)e  1 
origin,  and  OX  (called  in  geome 
the  initial  line)  be  the  fixed  dii) 


Fig.  9. 


tion.     Then  it  is  evident  that  if  we  know  the  angle  By  which  the  strai{ 
line  joining  P  to  the  origin  makes  with  ox,  and  also  the  distance  (r) 
have  to  travel  along  this  line  from  O  to  reach  P,  then  the  position  of  I 
completely  defined.     The  quantities  r  and  ^,  which  serve  to  define  t 
position  of  \\  are  called  the  co-ordinates  of  P. 

Another  method  of  defining  the  position  of  a  point  in  a  plane  is 

have  two  fixed  interse 
ing  straight  lines,  call 
the  axes,  inclined  at  a 
angle  to  one  anoth 
and  refer  the  position 
the  point  to  these  lin 
Thus,  suppose  we  ha 
two  fixed  straight  lin 
X  xox'  and  yoy'  (Fig,  i 
intersecting  at  O  (1 
originX  ^^^  through  a 
given  point  P  we  dr 
two  lines,  PN  PM,  par 
lei  respectively  to  t 
axes,    then    if   we   % 

given  the  distances  : 
and  MP,  the  position 

p  is  defined.  For  if  we  measure  off  from  o  along  OX  a  distance  ( 
equal  to  NP,  and  through  N  draw  a  line  parallel  to  yy',  the  point  P  mi 
lie  somewhere  on  this  line.  In  the  same  way  P  must  lie  soinewh< 
on  the  line  xp,  and  hence  must  lie  at  the  only  point  which  is  comm 
to  the  two,  that  is  at  their  point  of  intersection.  It  is  usual  to  i 
dicate  the  distance  OM  or  NP  by  the  symbol  .r,  and  ON  or  MP  by  t 
symbol  V,  so  that  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  P  are  x  and^.  In  almc 
all  practical  applications  of  this  method  of  defining  the  position  oi 
point  (called  the  Cartesian  method)  the  two  axes  are  taken  at  rig 
angles  to  one  another.  In  order  to  define  the  position  of  a  point  in  spt 
we  require  three  co-ordinates.  In  the  Cartesian  method  three  axes  a 
taken  which  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  co-ordinates  01 
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point  are  then  the  distances  from  the  origin  of  the  feet  of  the  perpen- 
diculars drawn  from  the  point  to  the  three  axes. 

27.  Yeetors  and  Scalars.— Suppose  we  have  the  positions  of  two 
points  (O  and  P)  given.     Then  the  position  of  P  relative  to  o  is  given  by 

tbe  iem^A  and  the  direction  of  the  straight  line  OP  drawn  from  o  to  P. 
Tlat  is,  starting  from  o  you  will  arrive  at  P  if  you  go  in  the  direction  of 

the  line  OP  for  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  this  line. 

In  geometry  the  expression  op  is  used  simply  to  designate  a  line. 
VVhcn,  however,  it  is  used  to  designate  the  operation  by  which  the  line 
is  drawn,  f>.  the  motion  of  a  tracing  point  in  a  certain  definite  direction 
kx  a  certain  definite  length,  it  forms  an  example  of  a  quantity  called 
a  vector.  To  emphasise  this  fact  we  shall  indicate  a  line  such  as 
OP,  when  it  is  used  as  a  vector,  by  an  arrow  placed  over  the  letters  which 

'%.  define  the  ends  of  the  line,  thus  OP,  The  arrow  will  here  remind  us  of 
the  distinctive  property  of  a  vector,  namely,  that  in  addition  to  a  definite 
magnitude,  it  has  also  a  definite  direction,  for  we  are  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  indicating  a  direction  by  means  of  an  arrow-head.   The  expressions 

OP  and  PO  represent  two  different  vectors,  for  although  the  distance  is  the 
same  in  the  two  cases,  yet  in  one  the  tracing  point  is  supposed  to  move 
from  O  to  P,  and  in  the  other  from  P  to  o.  Where  we  use  a  single  symbol 
to  represent  a  vector  quantity,  and  we  want  to  emphasise  that  it  is  a 
vector,  we  shall  use  a  thick  fount  of  type,  while  for  scalar  quantities  the 
ordinary  type  will  be  employed.  Thus  v  will  represent  a  vector  of  which 
the  magnitude  is  v  units  in  some  definite  direction. 

A  quantity  which  has  only  magnitude  and  not  direction  is  called  a 
scalar.  iThus  mass  and  density  are  scalars,  but  velocity  and  force,  as 
we  shall  see,  are  vectors,  for  they  have  not  only  magnitude,  but  have 
associated  with  this  magnitude  a  certain  direction. 

28.  Motion. — If  the  position  of  a  material  particle  is  changed,  then 
if  we  only  consider  its  state  before  and  after  the  process  of  change,  and 
take  ncr  account  of  the  time  during  which  this  change  takes  place,  we 
are  said  to  study  the  displacement  of  the  particle.  When  a  particle  is 
displaced,  however,  from  one  point  to  another,  it  must  travel  over  a  con- 
tinuous path  from  one  position  to  the  other  ;  and  further,  it  must  take 
a  certain  time  in  travelling  over  this  path,  so  that  it  has  occupied 
in  succession  every  point  along  this  path.  When  we  consider  the 
actual  process  of  change  of  position  as  occurring  during  a  certain  time, 
we  are  said  to  study  the  motion  of  the  particle,  while  that  branch  of 
mechanics  which  is  concerned  with  the  motion  of  bodies  treated  in  the 
abstract,  i.e.  without  considering  what  causes  the  motion  or  change  of 
motion,  is  called  Kinematics. 

29.  Different  Kinds  of  Motion.— The  motion  of  a  material  par- 
ticle, taken  with  reference  to  some  fixed  point  as  origin,  can  consist 
either  in  change  in  the  distance  of  the  particle  from   ilie  origin,   the 
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direction  of  the  straight  line  joining  the  particle  to  the  origin  rennaial 
fixed,  i.e.  motion  can  take  place  along  this  straight  line  either  away  M 
or  towards  the  origin,  or  in  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  line  join! 
the  particle  to  the  origin,  the  length  of  this  line  remaining  fixedi  I 
motion  along  the  circumference  of  a  circle  having  the  origin  as  cendj 
or  in  a  combination  of  these  two.  In  the  case  of  a  material  particle,  wm 
it  has  no  parts,  the  above  are  the  only  kinds  of  motion  possible,  and  fl 
form  of  motion  is  called  motion  of  translation.  If,  however,  instead! 
dealing  with  a  material  particle,  we  are  dealing  with  a  body  of  appred 
able  size,  so  that  its  different  parts  can  have  different  motions,  we  havd 
further  kind  of  motion  possible.  Thus  in  addition  to  a  motion  of  traull 
tion,  in  which  the  body  moves  so  that  the  line  joining  any  two  pointsl 
the  body  is  alwiiys  parallel  to  some  fixed  line,  the  body  may  spin  i 
rotate.  In  the  case  of  a  pure  translation,  the  motion  of  ^dl  the  partkM 
of  which  we  may  consider  the  body  to  be  built  up,  is  exactly  the  sani 
while  when  the  body  rotates  the  motions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  boi 
are  different.  The  most  general  kind  of  motion  of  which  an  extend^ 
body  is  capable  is  a  combination  of  a  rotation  with  a  translation.  i 

As  an  example  of  a  motion  of  translation,  if  we  neglect  the  curvatml 
of  the  earth's  surface,  we  may  take  the  case  of  a  boat  sailing  in  a  strai^ 
line.  The  fly-wheel  of  a  stationary  engine  is  an  example  of  a  motkmtf 
pure  rotation.  The  motion  of  the  screw  propeller  of  a  ship,  the  whed  ij 
a  locomotive,  and  a  ball  rolling  along  the  ground  are  obvious  exampM 
of  the  combination  of  a  motion  of  translation  with  one  of  rotation. 


CHAPTER   V 
MOTION  OP  TRANSLATION 

80.  Yeloeity,  Speed. — The  rate'  at  which  a  point  changes  its  posi- 
tion IS  called  its  velocity.     From  what  has  been  said  in  §  27  it  is  evident 
that  the  change  in  the  position  of  a  particle  must  not  only  have  magni- 
tude, f>.  there  must  be  a  certain  distance  measured  along  the  path 
traversed  by  the  particle  between  its  first  and  last  positions,  but  also  the 
motion  of  the  particle  must  have  been  in  some  direction,  although  not 
necessarily  along  a  straight  line,  so  that  velocity  is  a  vector.    Velocity, 
therefore,  may  vary  both  in  regard  to  its  magnitude  and  also  in  regard 
to  its  direction.     This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  motion  of  a  train  going 

Iioand  a  curve.     Here,  although  the  magnitude  of  the  velocity  may  be 
constant,  i.e.  the  train  may  travel  along  the  rails  for  equal  distances  in 

;  each  successive  second,  yet  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  continually 
varying,  since  at  any  given  point  it  is  along  the  tangent  to  the  cur\'e  at 
that  point. 

Hence,  to  measure  the  velocity  of  a  particle  two  things  have  to  be 
detemiined  :  (i)  the  space  which  the  particle  has  moved  over  in  a  given 
time,  and  (2)  the  change  in  the  direction  of  motion  during  this  time.  In 
ordinary  language,  and  in  very  many  books  on  mechanics,  the  word 
>"clocity  is  used  to  indicate  the  first  of  these  rates,  i.e.  the  sptice  passed 
over  in  a  given  time,  without  taking  any  account  of  any  change  in  direr- 
lion  which  may  lake  place.  Thus  the  end  of  the  hand  of  a  watch  is  said 
to  move  with  uniform  (/./•.  constant)  velocity,  since  it  moves  over  equal 

t  spaces  in  successive  equal  times.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  velocity  is  continually  altering,  and  hence  from  this  point  of 
view  the  velocity  is  variable.  It  therefore  saves  confusion  if  we  use,  at 
any  rate  wherever  ambiguity  may  arise,  a  separate  word  to  denote  the 
rate  at  which  a  particle  describes  its  path,  without  reference  to  the  direc- 
tion, and  for  this  purpose  the  word  speed '\%  generally  used.  Hence,  if  a 
particle  moves  in  a  straight  line  (so  that  the  direction  of  motion  remains 
constant),  and  passes  over  equal  spaces  in  successive  equal  times,  its 
velocity  is  said  to  be  constant.  If,  however,  a  particle  moves  in  a  curve, 
so  that  its  direction  of  motion  continually  changes,  but  passes  over  equal 

'  Die  ratio  of  the  total  chanijr  in  any  quantity  which  cmtius  (Inrini^  a  given  lime 
\'^  that  time  is  called  thr  rate  at  which  that  quantity  is  changing. 

^1 
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lengths  of  its  path  in  successive  equal  times,  its  speed  is  said  to  be  con- 
stant or  uniform. 

Constant  speed  is  measured  by  dividing  the  space  passed  over  in  any 
given  time  by  that  time.  Thus,  suppose  a  particle  passes  over  a  space,  j, 
in  a  time,  /,  then  the  speed,  v^  is  given  by  the  equation 

v  =  s\t. 

Hence  unit  speed  is  such  that  unit  space  is  passed  over  in  unit  time.  In 
the  c.g,s.  system  unit  speed  is  such  that  one  centimetre  is  passed  over  in 
one  second.  The  unit  of  speed  has  not  received  any  recognised  name^ 
but  when  a  particle  passes  over  say  10  cm.  in  every  second  it  is  said 
to  have  a  speed  of  10  centimetres  per  second.  This  is  often  written 
10  cm./scc.  The  only  speed  which  has  a  recognised  name  is  that  of  one  ' 
nautical  mile  per  hour,  which  is  called  a  knot. 

The  dimensions  of  speed  can  be  obtained  from  the  equation 

v  =  slt 

by  writing  in  the  symbols  for  the  units,  when  we  get 

'•L']=4/-]//[n- 

If  s  and  /  are  each  unity,  then  v  is  also  unity,  and  we  get  the  dimensional 
equation  [r]  =  [£7-'], 

from  which  it  follows  that  the  dimensions  of  a  speed  are  [ZT^'J. 

The  speed,  ?',  is  considered  to  be  positive  if  the  particle  is  moving 
wa'ay  from  the  origin  from  which  the  distances  are  measured,  and  nega- 
tive if  the  particle  is  moving  towards  the  origin.  Thus,  if  we  measure 
vertical  distances  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  speed  of  a  balloon  is 
positive  when  it  is  ascending  and  negative  when  it  is  descending,  while 
a  bucket  l>eing  lowered  down  a  well  has  positive  speed,  but  when  being 
raised  it  has  negative  speed. 

31.  Variable  Speed.— If  a  particle  moves  over  unequal  spaces  in 
successive  equal  inter\'als  of  time,  its  speed  is  variable.  Variable  speed, 
at  any  instant,  is  measured  by  dividing  the  space  passed  over  in  a  tim<^ 
including  the  given  instant,  so  small  that  during  this  interval  the  speed 
does  not  appreciably  alter,  by  this  inter\'al  of  time.  Suppose  that  during 
the  very  small  interval  of  time  which  we  may  indicate  by  S/*  the  particle 

•  We  here  use  5/  as  a  convenient  syinlx>l  for  a  very  small  interval  of  lime,  or  in 
other  words,  the  symlK)!  5  is  v&cA.  to  indicate  a  small  increment  in  the  quantity  to 
whioli  it  i<j  prefixed.  The  expression  5/  must  not  Ix*  looked  uixin  as  the  product  rfi 
and  /,  hilt  ns  a  sin.i^le  i"xpn:ssion,  in  fact  a  kind  of  shorthand  cxpressin};^  a  jwa// in- 
crenii.'nt  of  time.  In  the  same  way  h^  repres«*nts  a  small  increment  in  the  length, 
miMsured  from  some  fixed  point,  of  the  path  imversed  hy  the  [jarticle.  Suppose,  then, 
that  dnrin£j  the  timr  /  the  ])article  has  p:issed  over  a  distance  *■,  and  at  the  time  Z+J/ 
it  has  |uss4'd  over  the  s])ace  >  :- S^,  it  is  evident  that  it  has  passed  over  the  space  Jj  in 

'J ' 

tiir  time  /V,  rind  its  '^^»eed  is   .  • 

'  0/ 
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moves  0%'er  the  space  d^,  then  the  speed  with  which  the  body  is  moving 
at  the  time  when  the  observation  is  made  is  given  by 

It  is  important  to  be  quite  clear  as  to  exactly  what  the  above  equation 
implies.  In  the  first  place  it  follows,  from  the  definition  of  uniform  speed 
given  in  §  30,  that  if  a  particle  passes  over  a  distance  j  in  a  time  /,  then 
the  speed  is  given  by  j//,  whatever  the  value  of  /  may  be.  Thus  if  a 
particle  moving  with  a  uniform  speed  pass  over  a  metre  in  a  second,  the 
speed  is  one  metre  per  second  It  will  pass  over  a  tenth  of  a  metre  in  a 
tenth  of  a  second  ;  the  speed,  however,  will  be  the  same  (/>.  iVA^" 
I  msec.).  In  the  same  way  it  will  pass  over  a  millionth  of  a  metre 
in  a  millionth  of  a  second,  and  the  speed  will  be  as  before,  i  metre 

per  sec  (v^./ ,o»>)-     Hence  if  we  were  able  to  measure  or  calculate  the 

space  passed  over  in  this  small  interval  of  time,  we  should  obtain  the 
iame  value  for  the  speed  as  would  be  obtained  if  we  measured  the  space 
passed  over  in  one  second  or  a  thousand  seconds.  Thus  the  value  obtained 
or  the  variable  sf>eed  {v—hs\ht')  is  such  that  if  we  had  a  particle  moving 
viih  a  constant  speed,  such  that  it  passed  over  the  space  hs  in  the  time 
V,  it  would  in  one  second  traverse  a  space  equal  to  v  units  of  length. 
A'e  might  therefore  say  that  the  variable  speed  of  a  particle  is  measured 
it  any  instant  by  the  space  passed  over  in  one  second  by  a  second  par- 
ide  mov'ing  uniformly  with  a  speed  equal  to  that  with  which  the  first 
(article  is  moving  at  the  given  instant. 

A  consideration  of  these  two  definitions  will  assist  in  making  the 
latter  clear  ;  any  difficulty  which  may  be  encountered  may  be  lessened 
y  recollecting  that  every  one  probably  has  some  idea  what  they  mean 
y  saying  that  at  any  instant  a  train  is  travelling  at,  say,  fifty  miles  per 
our,  though  probably  the  train  may  not  actually  travel  more  than  a  mile 
r  so  in  all. 

32.  Acceleration. — The  word  acceleration  is,  in  its  most  general 
jnse,  used  to  indicate  any  change  in  velocity.  Hence  it  may  mean  an 
crease  or  a  decrease  in  the  speed,  or  a  change  in  the  direction  of  motion. 
1  this  sense  acceleration  is  clearly  a  vector.  It  is,  however,  common 
•  use  the  term  acceleration  with  reference  to  the  change  in  speed  only, 
hen  it  is  a  scalar. 

Acceleration  may  be  uniform  or  variable.  In  unifonn  acceleration 
jual  changes  of  speed  occur  in  equal  times. 

If  the  speed  is  increasing,  then  the  acceleration  is  positive,  wliilc  if 
le  si>eed  is  decreasing,  the  acceleration  is  negative.  Hence  negative 
:celeration  is  what  in  ordinar>'  language  is  called  a  retardation. 

I'mform  acceleration  is  measured  by  the  change  in  speed  that  takes 
ace  in  a  given  time  divided  by  that  time.      Hence  if  the  speed  of  a 
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particle  change  during  the  time  /  from  7'j  to  7/.^  the  acceleration  (a)  is 
given  by  the  equation  ^,  _  „, 

f 

If  the  change  in  speed  is  unity,  and  takes  place  in  unit  time,  we  have 
unit  acceleration.  Thus  if  the  speed  of  a  particle  increase  in  one  second 
by  one  centimetre  per  second,  its  motion  has  unit  acceleration.  This  is 
the  unit  of  acceleration  in  the  ('.jt^-s,  system.  If  the  change  of  speed  in 
one  second  is  .r  centimetres  per  second,  then  the  acceleration  is  x  centi- 
metres jxir  second  per  second,*  which  may  be  written  .r  cm/sec.-. 

Suppose  the  chiuij^c  in  speed  in  a  time  /  to  be  v^  then  the  acceleration 
is  given  by  a  =  v  i 

If  in  this  equation  we  introduce  symbols  for  the  units,  we  get 

Hence  making  </,  ?•,  and  /  each  unity,  we  get  the  dimensional  equation 

m 

Substituting  the  dimensions  of  [T]  from  j5  30,  we  get 

ll]-=.[OT  »]-f[7] 

The  dimensions  of  acceleration  are  therefore  i  as  regards  length  and 
—  2  as  regards  time,  and  we  arc  reminded  of  this  double  appearance  (f A 
to  the  second  power)  of  the  unit  of  time  by  the  expression  centimetre  per 
secomi  per  stroMtf. 

As  in  the  case  of  \uriable  velocity,  %'ariable  acceleration  is  measnieiij 
by  dividing  the  change  in  velocity  occurring  in  a  time  so  small  that  Ifafil 
acceleration  does  not  appreciably  change  during  the  interval  hy  Ak 
time.  -i 

33.  Velocity  Curve.— Take  two  axes  at  right  angles,  ox,  0¥  (f\ 
1 1),  and  divide  OX  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  OMi,  M|M^  ^<t^ 
and  suppose  each  of  these  parts  to  represent  an  equal  interval  of  til 
s;iy  one  second,  so  that  we  are  measuring  time  along  the  axis  of  X 
Next  sup|)ose  we  have  a  particle  which  starts  from  rest,  and  at  the 
O,  M],  M..,  &c.,  we  draw  perpendiculars  M|P|,  M^P^  &c,  to  repment  tei 
speed  of  the  particle  at  the  instants  of  time  represented  by  these  pobiti^ 
iu\  at  the  commencement  of  the  first,  second,  third,  &c,  second  of  motioii 
Since  the  particle  starts  from  rest,  the  perpendicular  at  O  is  zero.    If] 
the  inter\'al  of  time  taken  (i.t\  a  second  in  the  above  example)  is 
small  so  that  the  velocity  has  not  greatly  changed  from  one  point  lothe^ 

•  An  .uxvlcration  :>  ^>nu''iimes  reforretl  to  .i?  of  so  many  centimetres 
IT  ft.vi  por  >oa>nd     This  is  wroni:.  since  ;iccvler.ii:on  is  a  change  in  Sj 
position .  a^  these  expressions  wouid  lead  us  to  suppose. 
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Velocity  Curve 

the  straight  lines  joining  the  points  O,  P„  Pj,  P„  &c.,  will  form  a  o 
and  this  curve  is  called  the  velocity'  i 


Having  drawn  this  curve,  if  through  any  point  M,  corresponding  to 
9  lime  /,  we  draw  a  perpendicular  to  meet  the  cur\'e  al  l',  then  Ml' 
represents  the  speed  of  the  body  at  a  lime  /  from  the  start. 

If  the  speed  of  the  panicle  is  uniformly  accelerated,  the  speed  will 
t  by  an   equal  amount   i 


each  unit  of  lime.     Thus,  suppose 
that  the  particle  starts  from   rest      | 


Mdm 


with  a 


Let  Oil'  (Fig.    12)   represent   one    X 
Kcond,  then,  since   the   speed   of    ^ 
tbe  particle  at  the  end  of  a  second 
is  a,  the  ordinate   M)t'  represent- 

itig  the   velocity   at    one    second      0 

frran  the  start  is  equal 

^M    represents    a    time 

Is   the    speed 


no^'a 


I    then,  Fkj.  la. 

by    an 
id,  the  speed  represented  by  MP  will  be  a 


OAf^"     6m 

md  the  angles  /m'o  and  PMO  are  both  right  angles,  it  follows  thai 
he  triangles  /om'  and  pom  are  similar,  and  the  angles  ^'om'  and 
■■fiM  are  equal.  The  point  ff  must  therefore  lie  on  the  straight  line 
DP.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  ihat  all  the  extremities  of 
■  Strictly  it  ought  to  l«  called  the  if€td  fcuivt 
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the  ordi nates  which  represent  the  speed  of  the  particle  at  difi 
instants  must  lie  on  the  straight  line  OP,  so  that  this  line  must  b 
velocity  curve  for  the  uniformly  accelerated  particle. 

PTf 
Since  ^^  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle,  ^,  which  the  velocity  i 

OM 
makes  with  the  axis  of  time,  it  follows  that  the  tangent  of  this  i 

is  numerically  equal  to  the  acceleration  with  which  the  particle  m 

If  instead  of  starting  from  rest  the  particle  start  with  an  initial  i 

T'o  and  move  with  an  acceleration  a,  then  the  velocity  curve  wJ 

represented  by  the  straight  line  PP'  (Fig.  16).     In  this  case  OP  is  ( 

to  7'o  and  NP'  is  ^qual  to  a  /,  if  OM  represents  the  time  /.     Hena 

speed  at  a  time  /  is  given  by 

for  

V = JfP^  AfN+  NF  =  OP-^  NF. 

34.  Graphical  Representation  of  the  Space  passed  over  1 
Moving  Particle. — The  velocity  curve  for  a  particle    moving 
uniform  speed   is  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  axis  OX,  for  in 
case  the  lines  P^M^,  P^Mj,  &c,  will  all  be  of  equal  length.     Let  P 

(Fig.  13)  be  the  velocity  cun 
the  case  of  a  particle  mo^ng 
a   uniform    speed   v.     Then 


NiPi, 


Nji's)  &^>  ^'^  each  of  \ 


a  length  that  they  contain  as  n 
units  of  length,  on  some  convei 
scale,  as  there  are  units  of  s| 
in  V, 

To  find  a  graphical  represe 
tion  for  the  space  passed  over 
time  /,  take  the  point  N|  to  oc 
spond  to  the  time  T  and  the  p 
Nj  to  the  time  7*+/,  so  that 

length  N1N3  measured  along  the  axis  of  time  (ox)  corresponds  to 

inteiTal   of  time  /.      Now  the  area  of  4he  rectangle  NxPjPjN,  is  gi 

by  the  product  of  the  sides  NjPi  and  N^Nq. 

Therefore 


Fig.  13. 


But 


Hence 


area  of  A\/>i  I\N^  =  N^Py^  x  'h\N. 


area  o{ h\Py^  P^i\\^vt  .  .  .  (i) 


But  the  space  passed  over  in  a  time  /  is  v(.     Hence  the  space  pas 
over  by  the  particle  during  any  interval  may  be  represented  by  the  s 
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of  the  mrtangle  contained  between  the  orditiates  drawn  through  the 
points  coTTCspionding  to  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  interval,  the 
velocity  curve,  and  the  axis  of  lime. 

It  is  important  to  clearly  understand  the  limitations  under  which  the 
equation  (i)  is  true.  It  will  be  at  once  seen,  if  we  consider  the  dimen- 
licMS  of  the  two  sides,  that  it  is  not  a  physical  equation  such  as  those 
MC  have  been  dealing  with  up  to  now,  for  the  dimensions  of  one  side 
KK  [Z-T  and  of  the  other  [i'T^'  7^]  or  {V\  What  we  mean  by  this 
equation  is  that  if  one  side  of  the  rectangle  n,p,p,n,  has  as  many 
units  of  length  in  it  as  there  are  units  of  speed  in  the  sfieed  of  the 
panicle,  and  an  adjacent  side  is  of  as  many  units  of  length  as  there 
are  units  of  time  in  the  interval  considered,  then  there  will  be  as  many 
units  of  area  in  the  rectangle  as  there  are  units  of  length  m  the  space 
0  the  given  interval. 


variable  the  velocity  curve  is  no 
If  the  speed,  instead  of  varying 


Id  the  cases  where  the  speed 

*  longer  pai^Iel  to  the  axis  of  X 
continuously,  is  supposed  to  re- 
main constant  during  each  second 
at  the  value   it  has  at  the  com- 

1     mencement  of  the  second,  but  to 

I    diange   suddenly  al   the   end   of 

I   iIk  second  to  the  value  it  really 

,    liu  at  the  conunencemeni  of  the 

k    next,   the    velocity   curve    would 

j  ctmsist  of  a  stepped  line  o  u,  P, 
«i  ""t  Qj  J*«  &c-  (F'g-  '4)     Since 

I  the  speed    during    each    second 

'    IS    uniform,  we   may  apply  the 

result  just  obtained   for  unifomt  ''"*E     — ^ 

speed  to  each  penod  of  a  second  ( la  14. 

separately,  and  the  space  passed 

over  m  any  given  time  will  be  represented  by  the  area  included  between 
this  stepped  line,  the  axis  of  lime  (x),  and  the  two  ordinates  drawn 
through  the  points  corresponding  to  the  commencement  and  end  of  the 
interval.  Since  throughout  each  second  the  assumed  speed  is  less  than 
the  actual  speed,  the  space  passed  over,  as  represented  by  the  above 
area,  will  be  less  than  the  true  space.  Next,  suppose  that  the  particle 
moves  uniformly  during  each  second  with  the  speed  it  really  has  at 
the  end  of  that  second.  In  this  case  the  space  passed  over  will  be 
represented  by  the  area  enclosed  between  the  stepped  line  R  P,  R[  Pj  Rj  I'j, 
4c.,  the  axis  of  lime,  and  the  ordinates  at  the  commencement  and  end 
of  the  time  interval,  and  will  be  greater  than  the  real  space.  The 
ditTcrence  between  the  space  passed  over  in  these  two  cases,  where  the 
clianges  in  speed  are  supposed  10  occur  only  at  the  end  of  each  second, 
i,  the  sum  of  the  small  rectangles  which  arc  shaded  in  the  figure.     Next, 
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Fig.  15. 


let  us  suppose  that  we  take  half-second  steps,  i,e.  that  the  velocity 
remains  constant  for  half  a  second  and  then  changes  abruptly.  The 
velocity  curves  now  obtained  are  shown  in  Fig.  15.  As  before,  the 
difference  between  the  space  passed  over  when  the  particle  is  supposed 
to  move  during  each  half-second  with  the  velocity  it  actually  possesses 
at  the  end  of  the  half-second,  exceeds  the  space  passed  over  when  the 
particle  moves  with  the  velocity  it  actually  possesses  at  the  commence- 
ment by  the  area  of  the  shaded 
rectangles.  By  comparing  the 
area  of  these  rectangles  with  those 
in  Fig.  14,  where  whole  second 
intervals  were  used,  to  &ctlitate 
which  comparison  the  rectangles 
for  the  whole  second  periods  have 
been  dotted  in  on  Fig.  15,  it  wiD 
be  seen  that  the  difference  in 
area,  and  hence  the  difference  in 
the  space  passed  over,  is  much 
less  in  the  second  case  than  in 
the  first.  Also,  the  difference 
between  the  area  enclosed  by  the 
two  stepped  lines  respectively, 
the  axis  of  times  and  any  two  ordinates  and  that  included  between  the 
actual  velocity  curve,  the  axis  of  time  and  the  same  ordinates  is  much 
less  than  before.  By  taking  quarter-second  periods,  and  then  tenths 
and  hundredths  of  a  second,  we  should  find  that  the  difference 
the  area  corresponding  to  the  case  where  the  particle  moves  dtiring 
time  interval  with  a  constant  velocity  corresponding  to  the  actual  velodll 
it  possesses  at  the  commencement  of  the  interval,  and  that  correspoodim 
to  the  case  where  the  constant  velocity  during  each  interval  correspondi 
to  the  actual  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  interval,  gets  less  and  less.  Hence 
we  conclude  that  if  we  take  an  infinite  number  of  intervals  the  two  areas 
will  be  equal,  and  will  coincide  with  that  enclosed  by  the  velocity  carve 
o  P|  P2  P3,  &c.  In  the  limit,  therefore,  since  the  space  actually  passed  over 
must  be  intermediate  in  value  between  that  passed  over  in  the  two  hypo- 
thetical cases,  it  follows  that  when  these  are  equal  the  actual  space 
passed  over  must  also  be  equal  to  either,  and  must  be  represented  by 
the  area  enclosed  between  the  velocity  curve  O  P^  Pj  P,,  the  axis  of  time 
and  any  two  ordinates. 

35.  Space  Passed  over  by  a  Particle  when  its  Motion  Is  1M* 

formly  Accelerated. —Suppose  that  a  particle  starting  with  a  f^ftsk 
Vo  moves  with  a  uniform  acceleration  a  for  a  time  /. 

In  this  case  pp'  (Fig.  16)  is  the  velocity  curve,  OP  presentmg  the 
initial  speed  7'o,  and  p'M  the  final  speed  Vo-hat,  The  space  passed  ovet 
in  the  interval  /  is  represented  by  the  area  of  the  figure  POMP^    Not 
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f  the  figure  POMP^  b  equal  to  the  area  of  the  rectangle  POBfN, 
rith  that  of  the  triangle  pnp^.    But  the  area  of  the  rectangle 

sqiial  to  PO  X  OM  or  to  v^L 
a  the  triangle  PKP'  is  equal 

if  or  I  / X  a/,  since  Fn >3a/. 
e  tow  space  passed  over 
ren  by 

particle  start  from  rest  v^ 
id  the  space  passed  over 
/is 

Iso  evident  from  the  figure, 

space  passed  over  would 

epresented  by  the  triangle 
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itial  speed  being  z^o,  and  the  final  speed  7^0+ ^A  the  mean  or  ave- 
1  is  ^  {iv^^rcU).  If  a  particle  were  to  travel  for  a  time  /  with  a 
peed  equal  to  this  mean  speed,  the  space  passed  over  would  be 

he  case  of  uniformly  accelerated  motion  the  space  passed  over 
btatned  by  supposing  that  the  body  travels  during  the  whole 
a  uniform  speed  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  initial  and  final 
Hence  if  Vo  is  the  initial  speed  and  vt  the  speed  after  a  time  /, 
passed  over  during  this  time  is  given  by 


y  starts  from  rest 


5  —  Vttl2^ 
t—  2slV{, 


ng  this  value  for  /  in  the  expression  s  —  af^/iy  we  get 

a  =  7/t^l2S, 

sion  which  we  shall  sometimes  find  useful. 

mphical  Representation  of  a  Velocity.— Up  to  the  present 

jeen  considering  the  speed  of  a  particle  exclusively  ;  we  have 
ike  into  account  not  only  the  speed  but  also  the  direction  of 
In  discussing  all  questions  involving  velocities,  it  is  convenient 
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Fig.  17. 


to  represent  velocities  by  straight  lines.  For  this  purpose  we  draw  a 
straight  line  in  the  direction  of  the  velocity,  and  of  such  a  length  that  it 
contains  as  many  units  of  length  as  there  are  units  of  speed  in  the  velocity 
considered.  In  order  to  show  in  which  sense  the  motion  takes  place  it  is 
usual  to  pl.ice  an  arrow-head  somewhere  along  the  line.  Thus  a  velocity 
of  3.6  centimetres  per  second  in  a  north-westerly  direction  would,  if  we 

take  a  centimetre  to  repre- 
sent a  velocity  of  one  centi- 
metre per  second,  and  if  SN 
(Fig.  17)  represent  the  south 
to  north  direction,  be  repre- 
sented by  either  of  the  lines 
AB  or  CD,  which  are  each 
3.6  cm.  long  and  point  in  the 
proper  direction.  Similarly, 
any  other  line  equal  and 
parallel  to  AB  will  represent 
the  given  velocity.  The  reason 
why  an  infinite  number  of 
lines  can  be  drawn  to  repre- 
sent any  given  velocity,  is 
that  although  velocity  has 
magnitude  and  direction  it  has  not  position,  hence  we  can  take  any 
point  from  which  to  draw  a  straight  line  to  represent  a  given 
velocity. 

87.  Composition  of  Velocities.— We  have  hitherto  supposed  the 
axes  to  which  we  have  referred  the  velocity  of  a  particle  to  be  fixed  in 
space,  and  our  results  will  not  be  affected  although  it  is  impossible  to 
realise  such  fixed  axes,  since  it  is  immaterial,  as  far  as  the  relative  move- 
ment of  any  particle  with  respect  to  certain  fixed  lines  or  points  is 
concerned,  whether  these  are  themselves  in  motion  or  at  rest,  and  it  is 
with  relative  motion  that  we  are  exclusively  concerned.  We  now  pass  to 
the  consideration  of  the  case  where  the  axes  to  which  we  refer  the  motion 
of  a  particle  are  themselves  in  motion  with  reference  to  some  other  axes, 
which  we  take  for  the  nonce  to  be  fixed. 

As  an  example  we  may  take  the  case  of  a  man  walking  along  the  deck 
of  a  ship,  which  is  moving  in  a  given  direction  with  reference  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.  We  might  measure  the  velocity  with  which  the  man  is 
moving  with  reference  to  the  ship,  i.e.  say  he  was  walking  at  the  rate  of 
200  centimetres  per  second  in  a  direction  inclined  at  45^  to  the  length 
of  the  boat  and  towards  the  bow.  The  ship  itself  (and  therefore  the 
axes  we  have  used  to  define  the  man's  velocity)  is,  let  us  suppose,  tra- 
velling at  the  rate  of  500  centimetres  per  second  due  north,  and  that 
we  require  to  find  the  velocity  with  which  the  man  is  travelling  with 
reference  to  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
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man  renuined  stancUng  still  on  the  deck  while  the  ship  moved 
:nad,  he  would  be  displaced  500  ceniimetres  to  the  north,  i.e. 
N  (Fig:  18).  This  represents  in  the  given  case  the  displace- 
:he  co-otdinates  by  which  the  man's  positioD  with  respect 
p  is  defined.     If  now  the  ship  were  to  remain  R 

while  the  man  moved  for  one  second  with  his 
city,  i^.  TOO  centimetres  in  the  north-east  direc- 
ould  arrive  at  R.     If  the  two  movements  were  ^ 

simultaneously,  he  would  therefore  during  one 
vel  from  o  to  R.  His  actual  path  with  reference 
r&ce  of  the  sea  is  along  or,  and  he  will  have 
er  this  distance  in  one  second.  Now  the  man 
e  traversed  the  same  path  in  the  same  time  if, 

moving  with  a  velocity  of  joo  centimetres  per 
wards  the  north,  represented  by  on  (Fig.  17),  and 
«  time  with  a  wlocity  of  mo  centimetres  towards 

:ast,  represented  by  OP,  which  is  equal  and  parallel  Fig.  iB. 
had  travelled  for  oik  second  with  a  single  velocity  represented 
lis  single  velocity  OR,  which  would  give  the  same  displacement 
given  velocities,  is  called  their  resultant,  and  they  are  called 
nent  velocities.  Hence  we  have  the  rule  for  finding  the  resul- 
I  velocities  : — From  any  given  point  (D)  draw  two  slra.ight  lines 
nt  the  given  velocities  in  magnitude  and  direction,'  and  corn- 
parallelogram  with  these  lines  as  adjacent  sides.  Then  the 
f  this  parallelogram  drawn  through  o  will  represent  the  mag- 
.  direction  of  the  resultant  velocity.  This  result  is  called  the 
ram  of  Velocities. 

we  are  really  doing  in  the  parallelogram  of  velocities  is  to 
ler  two  velocities,  and  we  shall  find  that  whenever  we  add 
ities  which  are  vectors  we  shall  make  use  of  the  parallelo- 

rallelogram  of  velocities  enables  us  to  find  the  resultant  of  any 
velocities,  since  by  its  means  we  can  replace  any  two  of  them 
Esultant.  Next,  this  resultant  can  be  combined  with  one  of 
ing  velocities,  and  so  on  till  a  single  resultant  is  left. 
ideration  of  Fig  18  will  show  that  the  resultant  velocity  may 
d  without  actually  drawing  the  parallelogram  onrp,  for  if  from 
1  at  theextremity  of  the  straight  line  (ON),  which  represents  in 


c  of  ilie  resultant  will  b 
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magnitude  and  direction  one  of  the  component  velocities,  we  draw  a 
straight  line  (nr)  to  represent  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  other  com- 
ponent velocity,  then  the  straight  line  (or)  joining  the  point  O  to  the 
point  R  will  represent  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  resultant  velocity. 
Of  course,  the  same  result  would  be  obtained  by  drawing  through  P,  the 
extremity  of  the  line  representing  the  second  velocity  in  the  above  case, 

a  line  PR  to  represent  the  first.  This  method  of  effecting  the  composi- 
tion of  velocities  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  triangle  of  velocities,  and 
leads  to  a  convenient  method  of  finding  the  resultant  of  a  number  of  velo- 
cities, say,  Vyy  ^2, 2^3,  V4.   Suppose  the  given  velocities  are  represented  by  the 

lines  AB,  CD,  ef,  GH  (Fig.  19),  then  from  any  point  O  draw  a  straight  line  OP 

equal  and  parallel  to  ab,  from  p  draw  pq  equal  and  parallel  to  CD,  from  Q 


VG    «-* M* 


'\, 
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draw  QR  equal  and  parallel  to  ef,  and  from  R  draw  RS  equal  and  parallel 

to  GH.     Then  the  straight  line  OS  will  represent  the  resultant  of  the  four 

velocities  Vj,  v^  v^  v^.    The  velocity  Vy  is  represented  by  OP  just  as  much 

as  by  ab;  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  other  velocities.    Hence  by  the 

triangle  of  velocities  the  resultant  of  v^  and 

v^  is  represented  by  OQ.    Also  the  resultant 

of  OQ  and  v^  i.e,  QR,  is  represented  by  OR, 
and  so  on.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
value  of  the  resultant  obtained  is  independent 
of  the  order  in  which  we  draw  the  lines  repre- 
senting the  velocities.    Thus  in  Fig.  20  the 

velocities  have  been  combined  in  the  order  7/4,  v^,  7/3,  v^',  the  resultant, 

however,  is  the  same  as  before. 

38.  Resolution  of  Velocities. — It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  replace 

the  actual  velocity  of  a  body  by  two  or  more  other  velocities,  which  are 

so  chosen  that  the  actual  velocity  is  the  resultant  of  all  these  assumed 


Fig.  20. 
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velocities^    In  Mcfa  a  case  we  are  said  to  resolve  the  given  velocity  into 

Jcompooent  vdcxattes.    3appo8e  we  require  to  resolve  the  velocity  repre- 
sented by  OP  (Fig.  21)  into  two  com-    y  i 
r     ponent  velocities^  one  Erected   along       I 

^  ox  and  the  other  along  OY.    If  through    J\ ^p 

iM  fwt  draw  pn  parallel  to  OY»  and  PM 
■  puaOel  to  ox,  then  we  know  by  the 
m  jiandldagram   of  velocities   that   two 

F   velocities,  represented  by  cm  and  on 


Fig.  ai. 


woold  have  a  resultant  OP,  so  that  we 

may  replace  the  velocity  OP  by  the  two 

velocities    OM    and    ON.     Any    given 

Telocity  can  in  this  way  be  resolved  in  any  number  of  separate  ways ; 

thus  in  Fig.  22  OP  is  resolved  into  the  two  velocities  OM  and  ON. 

P  N 


Fig.  22. 


In  the  case  where  the  components  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
if  we  call  the  angle  POX  (Fig.  21),  between  the  direction  of  the  resultant 

velocity  and  one  of  the  components  ON,  6  we  have — 


and 


OAT 

OP 

'OM 

OP 


cos  $j 


cos  {MO P)^ COS  (90"  -  ^)  =  sin  $. 


Hence  if  R  is  the  velocity  along  OP,  and  v  and  Q  are  the  components 
of  R  along  OX  and  OY  respectively, 

P^R  cos  6, 
and  2=^  sin  $. 

When  (as  in  Fig.  22)  the  two  components  are  not  at  right  angles,  then 

if  P  is  the  component  along  ON,  making  an  angle  6  with  R,  and  Q  that 
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along  OM,  making  an  angle  <^  with  R,  we  have,  by  a  well-known  proposi- 
tion in  elementary  trigonometr>' — 

/>a = A»2 +22-2/^2  cos  <^, 
(22=;?2+/^«-2/^2cos^, 

/?2=/>2+g2_2/>2  COS  OMP, 

^P^+0+2PQcosie  +  <t>\ 

where  ^+</)  is  the  angle  included  between  the  components  P  and  Q, 

In  practice,  however,  it  is  generally  convenient  to  resolve  a  velocity 
into  a  component  in  the  direction  in  which  for  the  time  being  we  may  be 
confining  our  attention,  and  a  second  component  at  right  angles  to  the 
first,  which  will  obviously  have  no  influence  on  the  motion  in  the  direction 
considered.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  require  to  find  the  time  a  sailing 
ship  will  take  to  go  a  certain  distance  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  being 
given  that  it  sails  at  an  angle  of  45"  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  with  a 

speed  of  ten  knotsJ  Let  NO  (Fig.  23)  represent  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  OP  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  boat 

sails.     Resolve  OP  along  ON,  and  at  right  angles  to  ON,  />.  along  OL 

Then  we  may  consider  that  the 

boat  moves  with  a  velocity  OM 
in  the   required   direction,  and 

with  a  velocity  OL  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles,  which  has  no 
effect  on  the  space  passed  over 
in  the  required  direction.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  boat  would 
sail  alternately  in  the  direction 
OP  and  in  the  direction  OQ. 
Pj^,  The  resolved  part  of  the  velocity 

along  ON  would  be  the  same  in 
the  two  cases,  but  the  resolved  part  at  right  angles  to  ON  would  be 

alternately  in  the  direction  OE,  and  in  the  direction  OW;  and  hence  the 
space  passed  over  at  right  angles  to  ON,  due  to  each  of  these  components, 
would  be  in  opposite  directions,  and  would  neutralise  each  other.  By 
geometry  we  see  that,  since  PMO  is  a  right-angled  isosceles  triangle, 

OM  =  OP\/2.  Hence  the  component  of  the  velocity  of  the  boat  in  the 
direction  ON  is  10/  s,h  knots.     The  time  taken  to  cover  x  nautical  miles 


in  the  direction  ON  will  therefore  be  a'-t-  10/  x/2  or 


J2.X 


10 


hours. 


'  The  knot  is  the  only  special  name  we  have  for  a  unit  of  speed,  and  it  represents 
a  speed  of  one  nautical  mile  per  hour. 
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39.  Composition  and  Resolution  of  AeeeleFations.^A  uniform 

acceleration,  being  a  vector  or  directed  quantity,  may  be  compounded  or 
resolved  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  uniform  velocity.  Hence  we  have 
the  parallelogram,  triangle,  and  polygon  of  accelerations.  It  is,  how- 
e\'er,  unnecessary  to  discuss  these  separately,  since  all  we  have  said  with 
reference  to  velocity  applies  {mutatis  mutandis)  to  acceleration. 

40.  Composition  of  a  Uniform  Motion  with  a  Uniformly  Aeeele- 

rated  Motion. — In  the  previous  sections  we  have  dealt  with  the  com- 
position of  two  uniform  velocities  or  of  two  uniform  accelerations  ;  it  is» 
however,  possible  to  compound  a  uniform  velocity  in  one  direction  with 
a  uniform  acceleration  in  another.  Thus  in  the  example  considered  in 
§  37  we  might  suppose  that  while  the  man  walked  with  uniform  velo- 
city with  reference  to  the  deck,  the  ship  itself  was  moving  with  an  accele- 
rated motion  with  reference  to  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

As  an  example  we  will  take  the  case  of  a  particle  which,  starting  from 
rest  at  O,  moves  with  a  uniform  speed  v  along  OX  (Fig.  24),  and  with  a 
uniform  acceleration  a  along  ov,  it  being  re- 
quired to  trace  out  the  path  traversed  by  the 
particle.  If  the  particle  moved  with  the  uniform 
velocity  7'  alone,  the  distance  traversed  along  OX 
at  the  end  of  the  ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  second  would 
be  obtained  by  making  /  successively  equal  to  Qi 
1,  2,  3,  &c.  in  the  equation  s  =  vt^  that  is,  they 
would  be  v^  2v,  yi',  &c.  Along  ox  mark  the  Q, 
points  Pj,  P2,  P3,  &c,  so  that  ov^  =  Vy  OP2=27/,  &c., 
so  that  the  points  Pj,  P.*,  P3  would  represent  the 
positions  of  the  particle  at  the  end  of  the  ist, 
2nd,  3rd,  &c.  second  if  the  particle  were  only 
animated  with  the  velocity  v. 

If  the  particle,  starting  from  rest,  were  moving 
with  the  acceleration  a  along  OY  alone,  the  space 
traversed  in  i,  2,  3,  &c.  seconds  would  be  obtained 
from  the  equation  s=\at^  (§  35)  by  making  /  suc- 
cessively I,  2,  3,  &c.  Hence  at  the  end  of  the 
1st,  2nd,  3rd,  &c  second  the  particle  would  be  at 


Q> 


Fig.  2^. 


a  distance    >  "^j  ^,  &c.  from  O,  measured  along  ov.     Let  Q.,  Q.„  (^3,  &c. 

'y      1       ^  "       ' 


2      2 


4^ 


he  points  on  OV,  such  that  OQx=   »  OQ2=-^  ,  &c.,  so  that  Qj,  Q2,  Q^,  &c. 

would  represent  the  position  of  the  particle  at  the  end  of  each  successive 
second  if  the  acceleration  a  was  the  only  motion. 

Through  Pj,  P^  P3,  &c.  draw  lines  parallel  to  ov,  and  through  Qi,  Q.^, 
0.5,  &c  draw  lines  parallel  to  OX.     Then  the  particle  at   the  end  of 

the  first  second  will  have  moved  a  distance  OPi  in  the  direction  ox. 
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and  also  a  distance  OQi  in  the  direction  OY,  and  hence  will  be  at  the 
point  Rj.  In  the  same  way,  at  the  end  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  &c  second 
it  will  be  at  Rj,  R3,  &c.  The  path  of  the  particle  is  therefore  along 
the  cur\'e  o  R^  R2  R3  R4.  It  will  be  found  that  this  curve  will  be  the 
path  of  an  object  projected  in  vacuo  with  a  speed  v  in  the  direction 

OX,  and  acted  upon  by  gravity  in  the  direction  OY. 

41.  Curvilinear  Motion— The  Hodograph.— The  example  con- 
sidered in  the  last  section  differed  from  the  cases  previously  considered 
in  that  the  resultant  motion,  instead  of  taking  place  along  a  straight  line, 
takes  place  along  a  cur\'e.  Hence  not  only  is  the  sf)eed  of  the  partide 
accelerated,  but  the  direction  of  motion  continually  changes.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  cases  of  curvilinear  motion  is  that  of  a  particle  moving 
in  a  circle,  so  that  its  speed  is  constant,  i.e,  it  traverses  equal  lengths  of 
the  circumference  in  equal  times,  and  the  velocity  changes  in  direction 
only. 

The  study  of  cur\'ilinear  motion  is  much  simplified  by  the  use  of  an 
auxiliary  cune  called  the  hodograph.  The  hodograph  is  a  curve  con- 
necting the  extremities  of  the  straight  lines  drawn  from  some  one  given 
point  to  represent  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  velocity  of  a  particle 
at  successive  instants. 

Before  considering  the  case  of  the  hodograph  of  a  particle  moving  in 
a  curve,  we  will  study  that  of  a  particle  which  moves  along  a  polygon, 

each  side  of  the  polygon  being 
traversed  with  uniform  velocity  in 
unit  time.  Let  abcde  (Fig.  25) 
represent  the  path,  so  that  the 
particle  takes  exactly  a  second  to 
travel  from  A  to  B,  from  B  to  C, 
from  c  to  D,  and  from  D  to  £.    Fran 

any  point  O  draw  a  line  OP  to  re- 
present the  velocity  with  which 
the  partide  travels  from  A  to  R 


Fh;.  25. 


Similarly,  draw  OQ,  OR,  and  OS  to  represent  the  velocity  with  which  the 
particle  travels  from  B  to  C,  C  to  D,  and  D  to  E.  Then  PQRS  is  the  hodo- 
graph of  A  BC  he. 

In  order  that  the  particle,  when  it  reaches  B,  may  alter  its  direction  of 

motion  and  travel  along  BC,  we  must  compoimd  with  the  velocity  OP, 
with  which  it  reaches  It,  some  other  velocity.     By  the  triangle  of  forces 

we  see  that  if  we  compound  a  velocity  PQ  with  the  velocity  OP,  the 

resultant  velocity  will  be  OQ  ;  that  is,  will  be  the  velocity  required 
Hence  the  velocity  which  it  is  necessar)'  to  compound  with  the  original 
velocity,  to  make  the  particle  traN'el  along  BC  wth  a  uniform  velocity  so 
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eh  C  in  one  second,  is  pq.    In  the  same  way  the  velocity  which 

e  combined  with  OQ  when  the  particle  reaches  c  is  QR. 
any  curve  may  be  conndered  as  built  up  of  an  infinite  number 
anaJl  stiaii^t  lines,  i>.  to  be  a  polygon  ;  hence  we  should  expect 
results  obtained  above  would  be  applicable  to  such  a  curve  and 

ose  ABCD  (fig.  26)  to  be  the  path  of  a  particle,  and  pqrs  its 
|A  with  reference  to  the  origin  o.     By  this  we  mean  that 

0  lines  are  drawn  to  represent  the  ^locity  of  the  particle  in 

1  ABCD  in   magnitude  and  direction  at  every  instant  of  its 
the  extremities  of  all  these  lines  will  lie  on  the  curve  pqrs. 


Pig.  && 

;  any  instant  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  particle  is  along  the 

to  its  path,  it  follows  that  OP  must  be  parallel  to  the  tangent  of  the 

3CD  at  A,  and  OS  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  D ;  also  the  velocity  at  A 

to  OP,  and  that  at  D  to  OS.  To  find  the  velocity  at  any  other  point, 
e  path,  we  draw  a  tangent  bt  at  the  given  point,  then  in  the 

iph  through  O  draw  a  line  OQ  parallel  to  bt.    oq  will  then  repre- 

!  velocity  at  R  In  the  same  way  or  represents  the  velocity  at  c. 
:  the  particle  has  taken  a  time  d/^  to  travel  from  B  to  c,  then 

his  time  the  velocity  has  changed  from  OQ  to  OR.  If  ht  is  exces- 
mall,  so  that  B  and  C,  as  well  as  Q  and  R,  are  very  close  together, 
'  regard  the  portion  of  the  hodograph  QR  as  being  a  straight  line 
mt  with  the  tangent.  Then,  from  what  has  been  said  with  refer- 
the  case  of  a  polygon,  the  velocity  which  has  to  be  compounded 

}  to  give  OR  is  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  QR. 

1  See  note  on  p.  28. 
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Hence  QR  represents  the  change  in  velocity  during  the  time  d/.  I 
the  acceleration  is  defined  as  the  change  in  velocity  during  a  given  tii 
divided  by  the  time,  so  that  the  acceleration  with  which  the  body 
moving  between  B  and  C  is  given  by  QR/d/;  and,  further,  this  accelerati 

acts  along  qr,  />.  along  the  tangent  at  that  point  of  the  hodograph  wh; 
corresponds  to  the  point  on  the  path  at  which  the  acceleration  is  bei 
considered.  If  we  look  upon  the  hodograph  as  being  traced  out  b; 
point  at  the  same  time  as  the  particle  traces  out  the  path  abcd,  then  t 
portion  QR  will  be  traced  out  during  the  time  ht  that  the  particle  spei 
in  travelling  from  B  to  c.  Hence  we  might  call  the  quotient  qr/^/  l 
speed  ^  of  the  tracing-point  of  the  hodograph. 

We  may  therefore  sum  up  the  results  by  saying  that  (i)  the  direct! 
of  the  tangent  to  the  hodograph  at  any  point  represents  the  direction 
the  acceleration  of  the  motion  of  the  particle  at  the  corresponding  po 
of  its  path,  while  (2)  the  speed  of  the  tracing-point  of  the  hodograph 
any  instant  represents  the  magnitude  of  the  acceleration  of  the  parti 
at  that  instant. 

42.  Motion  in  a  Circle. — The  only  case  of  curvilinear  motion  w 

which  we  shall  deal  is  that 
uniform  motion  in  a  circle.  Sir 
the  speed  is  constant  the  ho( 
graph  is  a  circle,  for  the  lines  dra' 
from  the  centre  O  (Fig.  26)  to  : 
present  the  velocity  of  a  parti< 
moving  along  the  circle  BCD 
magnitude  and  direction  will  all 
of  the  same  length,  the  speed  bei 
constant,  and  hence  their  ext 
mities  must  all  lie  on  a  circle. 


Fig.  27. 


Suppose  the  particle  to  move  with  a  uniform  speed  z/  in  a  circle 
radius  r.    Then  the  hodograph  will  be  a  circle  of  radius  v  units  of  Icng 

Let  A  (Fig.  27)  be  the  centre  of  the  circle  along  which  the  parti 
moves,  and  B  any  point  on  the  circumference.  At  B  the  particle  will 
moving  with  a  speed  v  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  BT.     Hence 

line  OP  in  the  hodograph  represents  the  velocity  at  B,  and  the  accele 
tion  at  B  is  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  P,  i.e,  in  the  direction 
But  since  both  the  path  and  the  hodograph  are  circles,  the  tangents 
at  right  angles  to  the  radii  passing  through  the  points  of  contact.    He: 
UP  is  at  right  angles  to  op,  and  bt  to  ab.     But  OP  and  bt  are  by  c 
struction  parallel.     Hence  PU  is  parallel  to  BA.     The  acceleration  of 
particle  at  any  point  is  therefore  along  the  radius  of  the  circle  at 
point,  the  sense  of  the  acceleration  being  towards  the  centre. 

*  The  speed,  if  variable,  is  defined  as  in  §  31. 
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ind  the  mai^tiide  of  the  accderatton,  we  require  to  know  the 
I  tbe  hodo^^ph.  Since  the  tracing-point  of  the  hodograph  will 
wbole  revoliition  in  the  same  time  that  the  particle  describes  the 
CD,  it  follows  tliat  the  speed  in  the  hodograph  is  to  the  speed  of 
ticle  (f^)  as  tbe  radius  of  the  hodograph  is  to  the  radius  of  the 
the  ciicnmferences  of  two  circles  are  to  one  another  as  their 
the  speed  {u)  in  the  hodograph  is  given  by 


V 

r 


Ti  is  the  radius  of  the  hodograph  and  is  equal  to  Vy 


7^ 


5  the  magnitude  of  the  acceleration  acting  on  the  particle  is  t/'/r, 
he  direction  of  the  acceleration  is  towards  the  centre  of  the 
in  which  the  particle  is  moving. 


CHAPTER   VI 
MOTION  OP  A   RIGID  BODY 


48.  Definition  of  a  Rigid  Body.— A  rigid  body  is  an  extended 
piece  of  matter  which  can  move  as  a  whole  with  reference  to  surroundii^ 
objects,  but  whose  component  particles  are  incapable  of  any  displao^ 
ment  relative  one  to  the  other.  Hence  a  rigid  body  is  incapaUe  d 
having  a  strain  (§  122)  impressed  upon  it.  Although  a  rigid  body  is  a 
ideal  which  cannot  be  realised  in  practice,  the  consideration  of  tiM 
dynamics  of  a  rigid  body  is  useful  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  tbe 
more  complex  problems  which  arise  when  we  have  to  deal  with  such 
substances  as  exist  in  nature,  besides  which,  in  many  problems,  sod 
bodies  as  steel  and  glass  may  be  taken  as  rigid. 

44.  Motion  of  a  Rigid  Body.— Any  displacement  of  a  rigid  bodf 
can  be  produced  by  a  pure  translation  of  the  body,  and  a  pure  rotadoi 
of  the  body  round  a  certain  point  called  the  centre  of  figure  *  of  tlic  hofy 
Thus  to  consider  the  case  of  the  displacement   of  a  straight  line  Al 

(Fig.  28)  in  a  plane,  from  the  positioi 

AB  to  the  position  a'b'.     In  the  case  d 

a  straight  line  the  centre  of  figure  is  at 

the  middle  point.     Hence  in  the  fint 

position  c  is  the  centre  of  figure,  and  in 

the  second  c'.    The  line  AB  may  be  & 

placed  to  the  position  a"b^  by  a  pne 

translation  (§  29),  since  all  the  pardda 

will  move  along  equal  parallel  stnugb 

lines.    Then  it  can  be  rotated  about  cf 

into  the  required  position  a'b^     In  this 

case  all  the  particles  will  move  in  circles  with  c'  as  a  centre.     The  motioB 

of  a  rigid  body  may  thus  be  resolved  into  a  motion  of  translation  obeying 

the  laws  considered  in  Chapter  V.,  and  a  motion  of  rotation. 

46.  Motion  of  Rotation. — When  a  rigid  body  moves  so  that  the  potb 
of  all  the  particles  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  built  up  are  cirda 
having  their  centres  on  a  fixed  line,  called  the  axis  of  rotation,  the  body 
is  said  to  undergo  a  pure  rotation  about  this  axis. 

Since  the  distances  of  the  different  particles  from  the  axis  of  rotatioi 

1  \Vhon  we  come  to  consider  the  action  of  gravity  on  bodies,  we  shall  find  that  tht 
centre  of  figure  is  what  is  better  known  as  the  centre  of  gravity. 
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Fig.  28. 


Motion  of  Rotation  jff 

m  all  be  the  same,  but  as  they  are  nlJ  rigidly  aiiached  together 
inn  complete  a  revolution  iit  exactly  the  same  time.  It  follows  that 
Kd  of  the  different  particles  is  ditTerenl,  Thus  in  the  case  of  a 
!d,  consider  the  motion  of  two  points,  one  on  a  spoke  at  a  distance 
:entimctrcs  from  the  axis  of  rolalion  (the  axle),  and  the  Other  on 
I,  say  at  a  distance  of  too  centimetres  from  the  axis.  Suppose  the 
id  to  make  one  torn  per  second,  then  the  first  particle  will  in  one 
liAveiie  the  circmnferencc  of  a  circle  of  jo  centimetres  radius,  /^ 
tvd  tfarongfa  loor  centimetres,  and  hence  its  speed  will  be  loor 
ctics  po'  seoHid,  The  speed  of  the  other  particle  will  in  the 
ray  be  aoar  centimetres  per  second. 

e  ydocity  of  rotation  of  a  body  cannot  therefore  be  measured  by 
eed  of  any  unspecified  particle,  but  is  measured  either  by  the 
T  of  tniiH  made  in  a  given  time  divided  by  that  time,  i.e.  the 
T  of  turns  per  second,  or  by  the  speed  of  a  particle  at  unit  distance 
be  axil  of  rotation,  this  speed  being  called  the  angular  velocity  of 

d,- 

^iposK  the  at^fular  velocity  of  a  body  is  w,  that  is  the  linear  speed 
particle  at  unit  distance  from  the  axis  is  w,  so  that  the  space 
1  over  by  such  a  particle  in  a  second  is  b  units  of  len^h.    Now  the 

of  the  arc  of  the  circle,  along  which  the  particle  travels,  passed 
1  one  second  being  *>,  the  angle  subtended  by  this  arc  at  the  centre 

circle  is  v/i  in  circular  measure  (§  14),  since  the  radius  of  the 
is  unity.  Since  the  angle  swept  out  by  the  radius  joining  any 
^  of  the  body  to  the  axis  of  motion  is  the  same  for  all  particles  in 
>dy,  we  may  say  that  the  angular  velocity  u  of  a  body  represents 
igle  (measured  in  circular  measure')  through  which  the  body  turns 

the  rotating  body  turns  through  an  angle  a  in  one  second,  then  the 
traversed  by  a  particle  at  a  distance  r  from  the  axis  of  motion  is 
ice  this  is  the  length  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  radius  r  that  subtends 
|lc  K  at  the  centre. 

le  relation  between  the  angular  velocity  of  a  body  and  the  niunber 
ns  per  second  can  be  obtained  as  follows  :  Let  the  body  make  n 
per  second,  then  since  In  one  complete  turn  the  angle  turned  through 
(§  14),  the  angle  turned  through  in  one  second,  or  the  angular 
ty,  is  izm.     Since  the  body  makes  n  turns  per  second,  the  time  it 

to  make  one  turn  is  -■»  Fsay,  and  the  angular  velocity—iJr/T". 

rotation  is  said  to  be  positive  if,  when  looking  along  the  axis  in  the 

ie  direction,  it  appears  to  take  place  in  the  opposite  direction  to 

if  the  hands  of  a  watch  [  while  if  it  takes  place  in  the  same  direction 

egalive. 

i  in  the  case  of  linear  velocity,  angular  velocity  may  be  uniform  or 

)le.     In  the  case  of  variable  angular  velocity,  the  change  of  angular 
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velocity  in  a  given  time  divided  by  that  time  is  called  the  angular 
acceleration.  Angular  acceleration  may  be  uniform  or  variable.  Sinoo 
the  angular  velocity  is  measured  by  the  angle  swept  out  in  unit  time,  and 
the  angle  is  measured  by  the  arc  swept  out  divided  by  the  radius  (liL 
angular  velocity  =  (aic-=- radius) /time),  the  dimensions  of  angular  velocity 
are  given  by  [i2]  =  [(i:-rZ.)-r  'l\=\T-^\  The  truth  of  this  result  will  be 
apparent  if  we  remember  that  the  angular  velocity  does  not  depend  upon 
the  distance  of  the  point  considered  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  />.  the 
size  of  the  circle  described,  but  simply  on  the  time  taken  to  go  round  this 
circle.     The  dimensions  of  angular  accelerations  are  [7^*]. 

46.  Ck>mposition  and  Resolution  of  Rotations.  —  In  order  to 
completely  define  a  linear  velocity  we  have  seen  that  we  require  to  know 
the  direction  of  the  velocity,  and  also  the  magnitude  of  the  velocity.  In 
the  same  way,  to  define  a  rotation  we  require  to  know  the  axis  about 
which  the  rotation  takes  place  and  the  magnitude  of  the  rotation,  i>.  the 
angular  velocity.  Rotations  may  be  compounded  or  resolved  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  employed  in  the  case  of  motions  of  translation.  Thus, 
if  a  rigid  body  has  simultaneously  applied  to  it  two  rotations  about  difie- 
rent  axes  passing  through  a  fixed  point,  the  resultant  motion  consists  in  a 
rotation  about  a  single  axis  passing  through  this  point.  The  direction  of 
the  axis  of  this  resultant  rotation  and  its  magnitude  can  be  obtained  by 
drawing  through  any  point  (o)  two  straight  lines  parallel  to  the  axes  of 
the  two  given  rotations,  and  equal  in  length  to  the  angular  velocities, 
and  completing  the  parallelogram.  The  diagonal  drawn  through  O  will 
then  represent  the  axis  of  the  resultant  rotation  in  direction  and  the 
angular  velocity  in  magnitude.  In  the  same  way  we  may  resolve  any 
rotation  into  two  or  more  component  rotations  round  any  given  axes  by 
employing  the  methods  used  in  §  38. 

47.  Degrees  of  Freedom  of  a  Body.  —  In  §  26  we  saw  that  in 
order  to  define  the  position  of  a  point  in  space  we  require  to  know  its 
distance  from  three  fixed  planes,  no  two  of  which  are  parallel.  Again, 
every  possible  way  in  which  a  particle  can  move  may  be  resolved  along 
three  mutually  perpendicular  lines  or  axes,  and  the  resultant  of  these 
three  comix)nent  displacements  will  be  equal  to  the  original  displace- 
ment. Hence,  when  the  motion  of  a  particle  is  unrestricted  by  any 
conditions  it  is  said  to  have  three  itegrees  of  freedom. 

Next,  suppose  the  particle  is  constrained  to  remain  always  in  contact 
with  a  given  surface.  It  will  then  only  possess  two  degrees  of  freedom, 
for  we  may  take  the  normal  to  the  surface  as  one  of  the  three  mutually 
perpendicular  directions  along  which  the  motion  of  the  particle  may  be 
resolved.  Since  no  displacement  of  the  particle  can  taJce  place  along 
this  direction,  or  the  particle  would  not  remain  in  contact  with  the 
surface,  the  only  remaining  possible  independent  displacements  are  at 
right  angles  to  one  another  in  the  tangent  plane  to  the  surface. 

If  the  particle  is  constrained  to  move  so  as  to  remain  in  contact 
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Jtameously  with  each  of  two  suifaces,  it  has  only  one  degree  of 
loDL  For  it  is  constiained  to  move  along  the  line  which  is  common 
Mh  siirfiu:es,  Le.  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  sur&ces,  and  if  a  point 
es  on  a  line,  it  can,  at  each  point,  only  move  in  one  direction,  which 
at  of  the  tangent  to  the  line  at  the  given  point 
Q  the  case  of  a  perfectly  unconstrained  extended  rigid  body  we 
six  degrees  of  frec<fen,  for  in  addition  to  the  three  independent 
ilations  possessed  by  a  material  particle,  an  extended  body  is  also 
ble  of  three  independent  rotations  about  three  mutuaUy  perpen- 
ar  axes. 

f  such  a  body  have  one  point  fixed,  then  it  loses  all  its  possiUe 
ons  of  translation  (i>.  three  d^rees  of  freedom),  and  is  only  capable 
ree  rotations  about  axes  passing  through  the  fixed  point, 
f  two  points  in  the  body  are  fixed,  then  in  addition  it  loses  two 
ions,  since  the  only  motion  of  which  it  is  now  capable  is  a  rotation 
It  an  axis  passing  through  the  two  fixed  points, 
f  three  points,  not  all  in  a  straight  line,  are  fixed  the  body  loses  all 
egrees  ci  freedom  and  is  fixed.    We  thus  see  that  if  we  are  given  the 
ions  of  any  three  points  (which  are  not  all  in  the  same  straight  line) 
body  the  position  of  the  body  is  completely  defined. 
18.  Geometrieal  Clamps  and  Slides.— An  interesting  practical 

ication  to  the  construction  of  instruments  of  the  principles  enunci- 
in  the  previous  section  has  been  made  by  Lord  Kelvin,  the  impor- 
e  of  which  is  only  slowly  making  itself  felt  even  in  the  construction 
ientific  instruments. 

iuppose  that  an  instrument,  standing  on  three  legs,  rests  on  a  hori- 
U  plane,  then  it  has  lost  one  translation,  namely,  that  perpendicular 
le  plane,  and  also  two  rotations,  the  only  rota- 
left  being  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the      ^ 
e.      If,  further,  one  of  the  legs  rests   in   a     A 
cal  hollow  A  (Fig,  29)  the  instrument  has  lost 
ts  translations  in  addition  to  two  rotations.  B 

tierefore,  we  prevent  the  only  degree  of  free- 
left,  i.e,  the  rotation  about  an  axis  perpen-  ^q 
lar  to  the  plane  passing  through  the  conical 
,  the  instrument  will  be  fixed  in  position.     We  ^*^-  ^• 
prevent  this  rotation  by  allowing  one  of  the 

legs  which  now  rest  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  table  to  rest  in  a 
laped  groove  B  pointing  towards  the  conical  hole,  the  third  leg  rest- 
on  the  plane  surface  at  c.  This  arrangement,  called  the  hole,  slot, 
plane,  forms  a  geometrical  clamp  and  enables  us  to  remove  the 
ument  and  yet  replace  it  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  it  before 
pied,  and  this  without  any  complicated  arrangement  of  screws  and 
ips. 
is  an  example  of  a  geometrical  slide  we  may  take  the  case  illustrated 
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in  Fig.  30.    Here  two  V's  (a  and  b)  attached  to  the  body  rest  on  the  suifrfli 

of  a  cylinder  (c  d).   Ea^eh  V  touches  the  cylinder  in  two  points,  and  then 

fore  the  only  motions  left  to  the  body  an 
(i)  a  translation  parallel  to  the  axis  of  A( 
cylinder,  and  (2)  a  rotation  about  the  aril 
of  the  cylinder.  Hence,  if  this  rotation  i 
restrained  by  a  point  E  being  kept  pressiQ| 
on  a  plane  fg  parallel  to  the  axis  of  tl^ 
cylinder,  the  only  motion  possible  is  I 
translation  parallel  to  this  axis.  The  *peai 
liarity  of  a  geometrical  slide  is  that  \ 
enables  us  to  obtain  the  desired  co 
motion  without  any  possible  rattle  or 
ness,  which  in  the  form  of  mechanical 
ordinarily  used  is  certain  to  be  found 
or  later,  owing  to  the  wear  of  the  parts, 
if  it  does  not  exist  originally  when  the 
is  new.  Want  of  space  will  not  pennit 
our  following  this  subject  any  further, 
those  who  are  interested  in  mechanical 
sign  will  find  that  a  careful  sttidy  of 
properties  of  geometrical  clamps  and  slidid 

fully  repays  the  time  spent,  for  no  amount  of  good  workmanship  cm 

compensate  for  bad  design. 


CHAPTER  VII 


PERIODIC   MOTION 

49.  Definition  of  Periodic  Motion.— We  have  hitherto  considered 

the  modon  of  a  body  to  be  cither  uniform  or  to  var>'  continuously.     There 

is,  however,  a  most  important  kind  of  motion  in  which  the  body  goes 

through  the  same  series  of  movements  at  regularly  recurring  intervals. 

This  kind   of  movement  is   called  periodic.     If  in  addition  to  being 

perio^c  the  motion  is  continually  being  reversed  in  direction,  it  is  said 

to  be  vibratory  or  oscillatory.     The  motion  of  the  earth  with  reference  to 

the  sun  is  periodic,  since  although  the  velocity  is  not  uniform,  yet  at 

regularly  recurring  intervals  (the  year)  the  velocity  regains  the  same 

value.     The  motion  of  a  pendulum  or  that  of  the  prong  of  a  tuning-fork 

are  examples  of  oscillatory  or  vibratory  motion. 

50.  Simple  Harmonic  Motion.— If  we  look  at  a  particle  which  is 
moving  uniformly  in  a  circle  (MQN,  Fig.  31)  from  some  point  P  in  the 
plane  in  which  the  particle  is  moving,  and  from  some  distance  off,  the 
»  particle  will  appear  to 
move  backwards  and  for- 
wards along  a  straight 
line  MN.  \\Tiile  the  par- 
ticle moves  over  the  arc 
No'm,  it  appears  to  be 
moving  from  left  to 
right ;  it  will  then  appear 
momentarilv  to  come  to 
rest  as   it   reaches   the 

extreme  limit  of  its  path  to  the  right  ;  then  it  will  start  moving  to  the 

left,  at  first    slowly,  but  with   increasing  speed  till   it  appears  in  line 

with  the  centre  O  of  the  circle  on  which  it  is  actually  moving.     The 

speed  will  now  appear  to  diminish  till  the  particle  comes  to  rest  for  a 

moment    at   the   extreme  left-hand   limit  N  of  its   path.     It   will   then 

appear  to  travel  to  the  right,  the  speed   increasing  till  it  passes  the 

Centre,   then  diminishing  till  it  again   reaches   its   extreme  right-hand 

pcjsition.     Now  all  the  time  the  particle  is  in  reality  moving  at  a  uniform 

5i}>ecd  in  a  circle,  and  when  it  appears  at  rest  it  is  only  moving  either 

directly  towards  or  away  from  our  eye.     Thus  when  the  particle  is  at  M 

it  is  moving  momentarily  along  the  line  MP,  which  is  a  tangent  to  the 

5'       * 
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circle  jiassin);  through  ?  ;  and  hence,  since  we  should  be  unable  from  P  to 
detect  this  movement  in  the  line  of  si);hl,  it  would  appear  at  rest.  In  lh( 
same  w;iy  at  x  it  is  really  moi'ing  in  the  direction  pk,  although  it  appean 
stationary.  When  it  is  at  tj  or  Q'  it  is  moving  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  sight,  .ind  hence  appears  to  move  with  the  greatest  speed ;  at  g  from 
right  to  left  and  at  1.1'  from  left  to  right.  If  the  point  P  is  at  a  ver^-  great 
distance  from  the  circle,  the  tangents  1*.M  and  PN  will  be  parallel,  and  SM 
will  be  a  diameter  of  the  circle. 

I  if  wc  suppose  that  a  second  particle 
er  MS'  (Fig.  33)  in  such  a  way  that  it 
always  appiears,  when  viewed  from 
a  great  distance,  in  a  line  with  ihe 
first  particle,  which  is  moving  in  the 
circle  N'gii.  This  means  that  this 
second  panicle  is  at  any  moment 
at  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular 
drawn  from  the  position  of  the  first 
particle  to  the  diameter  MN.  Thus 
when  the  particle  which  moves  in 
the  circle  is  at  the  points  A,  b,  c, 
&c.,  the  other  particle  will  be  at 
rf,  b,  e,  &C,  Suppose  the  one  par- 
ticle makes  a  complete  revolution  in 
tn-o  seconds,  so  that  it  traverses  the 
semi -circumference  N'gM  in  one 
second.  Since  by  suppiosition  it 
moics  with  uniform  angular  velocity  (§  45),  if  we  divide  the  semicircle 
K<j.M  into  ti'n  equal  arcs,  NA,  AB,  BC,  &c,  each  of  these  arcs  will  be 
traversed  in  a  ti:ntii  iif  a  second.  If  then  we  draw  perpendiculars  to  the 
diamctt-r  M.V  through  all  thc!>e  points,  the  feet  of  these  perpendiculars, 
i.f.  the  jK)ints  «,  t>,  c,  if,  &c,  will  represent  the  positio: 
which  moves  along  the  diameter  at  ,\,,  ,^,  f^,  &c.  second  a  ter  it  leaves 
.V,  In  order  to  find  llic  distances  Ort,  <>fi,  Oc,  &c.,  of  the  part  cle  from  the 
ctnirt^  o,  we  join  the  points  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  to  the  centre.  The  ,i{  a  u 
radius  of  the  circle,  we  have  the  following  relations — 
O/i  —  a  cos  AON, 
Oi  =  ,i  cos  nOS  =  a  COS  (3.AON'), 

or=«  ci)s  CO.v=<i  cos  (3..\ON>,  &c 

If  u  is  the  anfjular  velocity  of  the  particle  moving  in  tl  e  drde,  the 
angle  ■iwept  mi[  by  the  radius  joining  the  particle  to  the  centre  in  one 
second  is  ui,  and  hence,  since  during  a  complete  revolution  the  angle 
swept  out  is  2!r,  the  particle  will  make  a  complete  revolution  in  — 
seconds.     This  n  ill  therefore  represent  the  lime  which  elapses  between 
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two  consecutive  passages  in  the  same  direction  of  the  particle  that  moves 
akmg  MN  through  any  given  point  in  its  path,  and  is  called  the  periodic 
time,  or  period  of  the  oscillatory  motion  of  the  particle. 

If  we  start  measuring  our  time  from  the  instant  when  both  the  par- 
tides  are  at  N,  and  call  the  distance  of  the  vibrating  particle  from  the 
centre,  O,  r,  jr  being  positive  when  the  particle  is  to  the  right  of  o  and 
negative  when  it  is  to  the  left  of  O,  then  at  a  time  o,  x=a ;  at  a  time 

— /2,  r—  -tf,  since  the  particle  will  now  be  at  M.    If  p  is  the  position  of 

the  particle  moving  in  the  circle,  and  p  that  of  the  vibrating  particle  at 

the  time  /,  we  have 

x—a  cos  PON. 

Now  PON  is  the  angle  swept  out  by  the  particle  moving  in  the  circle  in' 

the  time  /.     Hence  the  angle  PON=a>/,  for  (§  45)  »  is  the  angle  swept 

oat  in  unit  time,  and  therefore  at  is  the  angle  swept  out  in  the  time  /. 

Therefore  .  z.n 

x^a  cos  «/....     (i). 

When  /=0,  cos  »/=  i,  and  hence  x=ay  sl  result  already  obtained.    When 

IT 

/=»'•,  i>.  half  a  period  later,  .r=a  cos  «  x  — =^  cos  ir  =  -  «,  that  is,  the 
panicle  is  at  M.  When  /=^27r/»,  i.e.  a  whole  period  after  the  start, 
r=a  cos  0.  —  =a  cos  2ir=«,  and  the  particle  is  back  at  N.     When 

/  =7r/2a>,  or  3ir/2<» 

TT  IT 

x  —  a  cos  «.-—  =  a  cos  -  =  O 
2a»  2 

or  3^  3^    ^ 

—  a  cos  «.-- = «  cos    -  =  O, 

2a>  2  ' 

and  hence  the  particle  is  at  O.  Wri  thus  see  how,  for  some  easily  recog- 
nised positions,  equation  (i)  gives  the  position  of  the  vibrating  particle  in 
terms  of  the  time. 

A  particle  that  moves  to  and  fro  along  a  line,  such  as  mn,  in  the  way 
the  particle  above  considered  does,  and  so  that  its  position  with  reference 
to  o,  the  middle  point  of  mn,  is  always  given  by  equation  (i)  above,  is  said 
to  move  with  a  simple  harmonic  motion.  Such  a  movement  we  shall  in 
future  indicate  by  the  initials  S.H.M.  The  reason  for  giving  it  this  name 
A'ill  appear  when  we  come  to  study  acoustics,  for  it  will  be  found  that 
most  of  the  movements  with  which  we  are  there  concerned  are  S.H.M.'s. 

The  maximum  distance  from  the  median  position  o,  attained  by  a 
particle  which  is  executing  a  S.H.M.,  is  called  the  amplitude  {a\  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  amplitude  (a)  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle 
MQN  (Fig. 32)  used  to  define  the  S.H.M.  This  circle  is  called  the  circle 
of  reference. 

The  angle  which  the  radius,  passing  through  the  particle  in  the  circle 
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of  reference,  makes  with  the  positive  direction  of  the  path  of  the  vibrating 
particle,  />.  with  ON  (Fig.  32),  is  called  the  phase  of  the  particle  executing 
S.H.M.  at  the  corresponding  instant.  Thus  when  the  vibrating  particle 
is  at  N  the  phase  is  zero,  when  at  P  the  phase  is  equal  to  the  angle 
POX.  We  have  seen  that  the  angle  PON  is  equal  to  «/  where  «  is  the 
angular  velocity  in  the  circle  of  reference,  and  /  is  the  time  counted  from 
the  passage  of  the  vibrating  particle  through  its  position  of  maximum 
positive  elongation. 

Instead  of  starting  to  measure  the  time,  or  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  the  phase  of  the  vibration,  from  the  instant  when  the  particle 
passes  through  the  position  of  maximum  positive  elongation,  it  is  often 
more  convenient  to  start  at  the  instant  when  the  particle  passes  through 
its  mean  position,  o,  when  moving  in  the  positive  direction,  so  that  both 
the  time  and  the  displacement  are  measured  from  the  conditions  of  the 
particle  when  passing  through  O. 

Suppose  we  measure  the  phase  from  the  line  OQ'  (Fig.  32)  when  the 
particle  is  passing  through  O  in  the  direction  from  M  to  N.  Let  P'  be  the 
position  of  the  particle  in  the  circle  of  reference  at  a  time  /  after  the 
start  from  Q'.  Then  Op  is  the  displacement  of  the  particle  which  is 
executing  a  S.H.M.  along  mn  at  the  time  /.     Now 

op  — a  cos  v'op 
=rt  sin  p'oq' 
=  a  sin  <^, 

where  </>  is  the  phase  measured  from  OQ'.  As  before,  since  we  are  now 
measuring  time  from  the  instant  the  particle  in  the  circle  of  reference 
passes  through  (/,  </>  =  «/. 

Hence  the  displacement  x  is  given  by  the  equation 

x=a  sin  «/    .    .         (2). 

Thus  the  form  of  the  expression  for  determining  the  displacement 
depends  on  whether  we  start  measuring  our  time  from  the  instant  when  the 
particle  is  at  its  extreme  elongation  or  when  it  is  passing  through  its  mean 
position.  The  motion  represented  by  the  two  expressions  is,  however, 
the  same,  if  the  quantities  a  and  a>  have  the  same  values  in  the  two  cases. 

If  T  is  the  periodic  time  of  the  S  H.M.,  then,  since  the  particle  moving 
in  the  reference  circle  with  uniform  angular  velocity  «•  will  complete  a 

whole  rotation  in  a  time    - ,  we  have 


a> 


27r 
or  «=  — 


The  number  of  periods  per  second,  or  the  number  of  complete,  i,e,  to- 
an^-Sro  oscillations  per  second  ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the 
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number  of  revolutions  in  the  circle  of  reference  per  second  is  called  the 
freqwmcy  k^  the  S.H.M.     Hence  if  N  is  the  frequency, 

I      » 

7     2w 

M.  Veloei^  and  Aeeeleratlon  In  S.H.M.— The  velocity  of  the 

partide  in  the  circle  of  reference  at  a  point  P  (Fig.  33)  is  ami  (§  45)  along 

the  tangent  PT.     We  may  resolve  this 

vdodty  along  directions  pb  and  pa, 

parallel  and  perpendicular  to  MN. 
Let  us  measure  the  phase  (f>  from 

the  instant  when  the  particle  passes 

through  the  mean  position  from  left  to 
right  Now  PT  (the  tangent)  is  perpen- 
dicular to  OP  (the  radius),  and  pb  i^ 
perpendicular  to  OQ ;  therefore  the  angle 
TPB  is  equal  to  the  angle  QOP  or  <t>' 
Hence  the  component  along  pb  of  the 
velocity  «mi  is 

na  cos  4). 

The  component  of  the  velocity  at  right 

angles  to  MN  cannot  affect  the  space  passed  over  parallel  to  mn,  so  that 
if  we  only  consider  the  resolved  part  of  the  motion  of  P  parallel  to  mn, 
the  velocity  at  any  point  would  be  aa  cos  <f}.  But  this  resolved  part  of  p's 
motion  is  the  same  as  the  motion  of  the  particle  which  executes  a  S.H.M. 
along  MN,  and  of  which  P  moves  in  the  circle  of  reference.  Hence  the 
velocity  jr^  of  the  particle,  moving  with  S.H.M.,  when  at  v  is  given  by  the 

But  cos  </)=  ^/oF=  V(OP^-Q?*)/OP=  V(«^--^'^)A^  where  x  is  the  dis- 
placement of  the  particle  from  its  mean  position.     Hence 

When  x=  +a  or -ay  that  is,  when  the  particle  is  at  the  points  N  or  M, 
the  velocity  x  is  lero.  This  is  also  evident,  since  at  these  points  the 
particle  in  the  circle  of  reference  is  moving  at  right  angles  to  mn.  The 
maximum  value  of  i*  occurs  when  ;r=o,  and  is  dro),  as  is  evident,  since  at 
O  the  velocity  of  the  particle  executing  the  S.H.M.  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  particle  in  the  circle  of  reference. 

The  acceleration  of  a  point  moving  in  the  reference  circle  with  a 
linear  speed  v  is  constant,  directed  towards  the  centre  and  equal  to 
T'^/a  (§  42).     But  v=a<a,  hence  the  acceleration  is  equal  to  a(o\ 

This   acceleration   may  be   resolved   parallel   and  perpendicular  to 


1  The  symbol  ;t  is  used  to  denote  the  velocity  of  the  particle  when  its  displacement 
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MN,  and  the  component  at  any  point  parallel  to  MN  will  be  the  accelera- 
tion in  the  S.H.M.  at  the  corresponding  point.    The  component  along 

P^  (f'^g-  34)  will  be  an?  cos  G?q^a^  sin 
0,  hence  this  is  the  acceleration  in  the 
S.H.M.  at >>. 

We  found  in  §  50  that  the  displacement 
(/>.  of)  at  a  given  point  /  was  equal  to 
a  sin  ^.  Substituting  this  value  for  a  sin  ^ 
in  the  expression  for  the  acceleration,  we 
find  that  when  the  distance  of  the  particle 
from  the  median  position,  or  the  displace- 
ment, is  equal  to  x  the  acceleration  x^  is 
given  by 


( 

)             ? 

hK/ 

\^      9 

*^J^ 

x  =  »*r. 


This  shows,  since  o  is  constant,  that 
the  acceleration  is  simply  proportional 
to  the  displacement,  and  since  it  always  acts  towards  the  centre  o,  if 
the  particle  executing  S.H.M.  is  moving  away  from  O  the  acceleration 
is  negative,  />.  is  a  retardation  ;  and  if  the  particle  is  moving  towards 
O  the  acceleration  is  positive,  and  hence  the  velocity  is  increasing.  This 
agrees  with  what  we  previously  found,  namely,  that  the  velocity  is  a 
maximum  as  the  particle  passes  through  its  median  position. 

52.  Harmonic  Curve.— Suppose  we  have  a  particle  executing  a 
S.H.M.  along  MN  (Fig.  35)  of  period  T  and  NQM  is  the  circle  of  refer- 
ence.    Then,  supposing  the  particle  to  start  from  its  median  position, 


9      0 


Fig.  35. 


let  us  draw  a  diagram  in  which  the  time  is  measured  along  OX,  and  the 
displacement  of  the  particle  from  its  median  position  along  OY.  Since 
the  particle  is  supposed  to  start  from  o\  the  displacement  at  the  time  0 

'    riio  symlMil  x  is  used  to  ilenote  the  acceleration  with  which  the  particle  is  moving 
whi-n  the  (lisplaciMiiciU  is  x. 
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eero.  At  a  Ume  772  later  the  particle  will  have  again  come  back 
id  the  displacement  will  again  be  zero.  Hence,  if  OB  represents 
I  772,  the  displacement  at  this  point  will  be  zero.  A  point  (a)  half- 
ween  O  and  B  will  represent  a  time  Tj^  and  the  displacement  at 
le  is  <^M,  since,  starting  from  Q  in  the  circle  of  reference,  the 
in  J  of  the  time  (T)  taken  to  make  a  whole  revolution  will  have 
d  J  of  the  circumference,  and  will  therefore  be  at  M.  Hence  at 
nect  a  perpendicular  Ka  equal  to  </u.  At  the  point  c,  which 
mds  to  a  time  3/74,  the  particle  will  be  at  N,  and  hence  the 
ment  is  ^'x,  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  displacement  at  M,  but ' 
:  in  direction.  We  therefore  draw  cc  in  the  opposite  direction 
nd  make  it  equal  to  ^>'N  or  £/m.  At  a  time  T  the  particle  will 
mpleted  a  vibration  and  will  be  back  at  ^,  so  that  the  displace- 
D,  where  OD=  Ty  is  zero.  If  we  drew  ordinates  to  represent  the 
ment  at  intermediate  times,  and  then  drew  a  line  through  the 
ics  to  these  ordinates,  we  should  obtain  the  wavy  curve  OaBrD^F. 
rve,  which  represents  the  relation  between  the  displacement 
3article  which  is  executing  S.H.M.  and  the  time,  is  called  the 
rV  curve. 
curve  is  of  great  interest  from  its  bearing  on  many  physical 
s,  so  that  it  will  repay  us  if  we  investigate  a  few  of  its  properties. 
!  that  at  the  time  /  the  particle  executing  S.H.M.  is  at/>,  so  that 
esponding  points  in  the  circle  of  reference  and  on  the  harmonic 
re  P  and  p'  respectively.  Then  the  displacement  is  o'p  or  P^'. 
)  =  P^  =  ^'p  sin  Q^p  =  /jsin</),  where  a  is  the  amplitude  and  ^  is 
le  Q^>'p*.      Hence  p'/' = /z  sin  </>.      Now  <^  =  ft)/,  therefore  p'^'= 

le  harmonic  curve  the  abscissae  represent  the  time,  so  that  oV  —  t. 
f  we  call  the  abscissa  of  any  point  on  the  harmonic  curve  x  and 
esponding  QX^\Ti?X<^  y^  since  ^=P^'  and  ;r=OP'==/,  we  get 

rmonic  curve  is  therefore  sometimes  called  the  curve  of  sines^ 
uch  that  the  ordinate  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  the  sine 
igle  which  is  itself  proportional  to  the  abscissa, 
actual  form  of  the  curve  depends  on  the  amplitude  a  and  on  the 
velocity  oa  in  the  reference  circle  of  the  S.H.M.,  or,  since 
r,  on  the  periodic  time  of  the  S.H.M. 

Ck>mposltion  of  Simple  Harmonic  Motions.— S.H.M.'s,  like 

er  form  of  motion,  can  be  compounded,  and  the  composition  can 
ral  be  best  effected  by  a  geometrical  method  by  means  of  their 
)f  reference, 
simplest  case  is  that  of  two  S.H.M.'s  in  the  same  direction,  of 

the  phase  of  the  vibration  measured  from  the  instant  when  the  particle  is 
trough  its  mean  position  (see  §  50). 
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the  same  period,  and  equal  amplitude.     If  the  phases  are  the  same,  the 
resultant  will  be  a  S.  H.  M.  of  the  same  period  and  phase  as  the  constitueat 

motions,  but  of  double  the  amplitude.  The 
S.  H.  M.'s  being  in  the  same  phase,  the  resultant 
displacement  at  any  moment  will  be  the  sum 
of  the  two  component  displacements,  />.  since 
these  are  equal,  twice  either  of  them.  This 
double  displacement  is  exactly  what  would 
occur  if  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  reference 
were  twice  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  the 
component  motions,  for  the  triangles  vop  and  * 
K^oj  (Fig.  36)  arc  similar,  and  hence 


po 
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FO 


If  the  phases  of  the  S.H.M.'s  differ  hy 
half  a  period  (180")  they  will  exactly  neutralise  each  other  and  wU  pro- 
duce rest,  the  displacement  at  any  instant  due  to  one  motion  being 
exactly  equal  and  op|)osite  to  that  due  to  the  other. 

Next,  suppose  the  two  S.H.M.'s  are  at  right  angles,  but  of  the  same 
period,  of  equal  amplitudes,  and  in  the  same  phase.     Let  one  motion 

take  place  along  KL  (Fig.  37)  and  the 

p f^  Q    other  along  MN,  and  let  KMLN  be  the 

^^       ^     ^  "  '        '^     common  circle  of  reference.     Divide  the 

circumference  of  this  circle  into  an  even 
number  of  equal  parts,  say  twelve,  and 
through  these  points  draw  lines  paralld 
to  KL  and  MN  as  in  Fig.  37.  As  the 
S.H.M.'s  are  in  the  same  phase,  the  ex- 
treme positive  elongation  will  occur  at 
the  same  instant  in  each.  Hence  if^  as 
is  usual,  we  consider  from  O  to  L  to  be 
the  positive  direction  for  one  motion,  and 
Q'  h  P'  from  OM  that  for  the  other,  L  will  be  the 

Pir,.  37.  position  of  maximum  positive  elongation 

for  one  and  M  for  the  other. 
Starting  then  from  the  instant  when  both  the  motions  are  passing 
throu^'h  the  position  of  rest  o,  and  the  positive  displacement  is  increas- 
in^s  the  points  a^  b^  M  will  represent  the  displacements  at  times  T\\iy 
2T  \2,  .'ind  2,T'v2  due  to  the  S.H.M.  along  NM,  while  the  points  r,<^L 
will  represent  the  displacements  at  the  same  instants  due  to  the  motion 
alonj;  Ki..  Honco  the  actual  displacement  of  a  particle  which  is  moving 
with  the  two  S. M.M.'s  will  be  o,  r*, /,  Q,  &c  The  resultant  motion  is 
therefore  alonj;   the  straijjht  line  <x^',  which  is  inclined  at   45*  to  the 
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s  of  the  two  S.H.M.'s.  For  the  amplitude  and  frequency  of 
motions  being  the  same,  the  displacements  Or,  ody  and  OL  are 
the  disf^acements  Oa,  o^,  and  OM  respectively. 


OQ=OLI cos  45*  ;  0/-=  Odj cos 45' ;  Oe-=-  Ocj  cos 45°, 

s  that  the  resultant  displacement  is  always  equal  to  the  corre- 
I  displacement  in  one  of  the  component  S.H.M.'s  divided  by 

le  of  45*  or  i/v/2-  Now  the  displacement  x  along  kl  can  be 
ted  by  the  equation  x=a  sin  W  (§  50).  Hence  the  resultant  dis- 
nt  along  qq'  can  be  represented  by 

R—  ^.a  sin  »/. 

resents  a  S.H.M.  of  which  the  periodic  time  is  the  same  as  that 
'o  components  («  being  the  same  for  all  three),  and  of  which  the 
e  is  ,j2.a. 

e  two  S.H.M.%  instead  of  being  in  the  same  phase,  differ  in 
f  half  a  period,  or  180",  then  the  resultant  motion  will  be  as 

along  PP'  of  amplitude  >J2M. 

e  two  components  differ  in  phase  by  90^,  or  a  quarter  period, 
e  S.H.M.  is  at  its  extreme  elongation  the  other  will  be  passing 
its  position  of  rest.  Suppose 
:n  the  moving  particle  is  at  the 
extreme  positive  elongation  (m), 
as  far  as  its  motion  along  MN  is 
sd  it  is  passing  through  O  from 
ight,  owing  to  the  motion  along 
en  at  successive  intervals  of  77 12  ^ 
>e  displaced  to  h^  a,  O  respec- 
th  reference  to  one  motion,  and 
with  reference  to  the  other ;  and 
s  resultant  position  will  be  e^/, 
The  resultant  motion  will  thus 
Drm  motion  in  the  circle  of 
e  in  the  direction  MLNK.  If, 
,  when  the  particle  is  displaced  to  L  by  the  horizontal  motion,  it 
ig  through  O  in  the  direction  NOM,  the  resultant  motion  will  be 
rcle  of  reference  but  in  the  direction  LM  kn. 
any  other  difference  of  phase  the  resultant  motion  will  be  in  an 
vhich  will  touch  all  four  sides  of  the  square  pqpV- 
n  either  the  amplitudes  or  periods  of  the  two  component  S.H.M.'s 
irent,  we  cannot  use  the  same  circle  of  reference  for  the  two 
Suppose  the  period  of  the  vertical  S.H.M.  is  2/3  that  of  the 
al  S.H.M.,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  vertical  motion  is  2/3  that  of 
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the  horizonul,  the  phases  being  the  same.    Let  M'an"  (Fig.  39)  and  K'BL'bc 
the  two  circles  of  reference,  the  diameter  M'n'  being  2/3  the  diameter  Kl^ 
^  ^nce  the  amplitude  of  tbt 

motion  along  Mn  is  3/3  flf 
that  along  Ki.  The  droni- 
ferences  of  these  two  drdti 
must  next  be  divided  inM 
parts  that  are  tiavened  far 
the  tracing-points  in  eqtal 
times.  It  is  convenient  to 
divide  the  quadrant  into  a 
whole  number  of  parts  in 
each  case,  hence  in  tlie 
above  example  we  divide 
the  circle  m'an'  into  ogbt 
parts,  and  the  circle  k'bL' 
into  twelve  parts.  The 
period  of  the  motion  along 
MN  being  z/3  of  that  akng 


Fig.  39. 


KL,  the  tracing-point  of  the  circle  M'aN'  will  traverse  the  circumfemc^ 
while  the  tracing-point  of  the  circle  k'bl'  traverses  3/3  of  the  circum- 
ference. Hence  the  tracing-point  in  Id'AN*  will  traverse  1/8  of  d* 
circumference  in  the  same  time  that  the  tracing-point  in  k'bl'  traventt 
1/8  of  2/3  or  i/ii  of  the  circumference  ;  and  hence  we  have  divided  die 
circles  so  that  the  arcs  will  be  traversed  in  equal  times.  The  phase  of 
the  motions  being  the  same,  the  two  extreme  positive  elongations  occur 
simultaneously,  and  the  particle  starts  at  P.  At  the  end  of  the  interval 
chosen  for  subdividing  the  circles  it  has  moved  down  to  a,  and  hot- 
zontally  to  d,  and  hence  its  position  is  at  Q.  At  the  end  of  the  not 
interval  it  has  moved  downwards  to  ^,  and  horizontally  to  e;  it  is  thereiiiR 
.It  K.  Similarly  it  travels  to  s  and  T.  At  T  the  particle  has  reached  in 
extreme  elongation  in  the  vertical  direction,  and  hence  it  now  begins  to 
move  upwards,  and  during  the  next  interval  it  reaches  c  It  continues, 
however,  to  move  to  the  left  in  the  horizontal  direction,  and  at  the  end  rf 
the  interval  is  displaced  to  h.  The  actual  position  is  thus  U.  In  a 
similar  manner  the  position  at  the  ends  of  the  remaining  intervals  can  be 
found,  and  the  p.ith  will  be  given  by  the  line  PRTKRP',  When  the 
particle  reaches  the  point  p",  which  it  does  after  one  complete  period  (rf 
the  slower  \'ihration  (<'.c  the  horizontal)  and  one  and  a  half  periods  of 
the  faster,  it  will  retrace  the  path,  returning  to  P  after  two  complete 
periods  of  the  slower  S.H.M.  and  three  of  the  faster. 

If  the  phases  of  the  two  components  arc  not  the  same,  the  resultant 
motion  would  be  different ;  the  method  of  drawing  the  curves  is,  howeiTr, 
the  same  as  in  the  above  exa.mp1e.  Some  of  the  figures  obtained  are 
given  in  Fig.  40,  where  the  phase  of  the  vertical  S.H.M.  is  increased  by 
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""  bemmi  each  figure  and  the  next  In  Fig.  41  another  series  of  curves 
given,  in  which  the  periods  of  the  component  S.H.M.'s  are  as  i :  2,  the 
aptitudes  being  the  same.  In  this  case  the  phase  of  the  S.H.M.  of 
lorter  period  is  advanced  by  30°  between  each  figure  and  the  next 

The  above  are  all  examples  of  the  composition  of  two  S.H.M.%  the 
siods  of  which  are  commensurate ;  that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  periods  is 
qpiessed  by  simple  whole  numbers,  so  that,  after  a  comparatively  short 
me^  equal  to  the  least  common  measure  of  the  periodic  times,  the 


Fia  4a 

article  will  come  back  to  its  starting-point  and  the  curve  will  then  be 
etraced.  I^  however,  the  periods  are  not  commensurable,  the  particle 
rill  not  come  back  to  its  starting-point  till  after  an  infinite  number  of 
omplete  periods ;  that  is,  not  at  all. 

There  is  one  case  which  is  of  considerable  interest,  that  is,  when  the 
eriods  can  very  nearly  be  represented  by  two  simple  whole  numbers.  If, 
)r  instance,  the  periods  are  as  2 :  i,  then,  as  we  have  seen,  we  get  a  series 
f  curves  according  to  the  difference  in  phase  between  the  component 
lotions  ;  in  each  case,  however,  the  curve  is  constant  in  form.     Suppose 


ow  the  periods,  instead  of  being  as  2:1,  are  as  201 :  100,  and  that  the 
.H.M.'s  start  in  the  same  phase,  then  the  path  of  the  particle  will  be 
cry  nearly  like  (aX  Fig.  41.  However,  when  the  slower  S.H.M.  has 
ampleted  one  vibration,  the  other,  instead  of  having  exactly  completed 
Ko  vibrations,  will  have  completed  two  whole  vibrations,  together  with 
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I/loo  of  another;  it  will  thus  have  gained  in  phase  on  the  other  by  ijioaa 
a  period  or  36d/ioo  =  3'.6.  This  gain  will  continue  till  after  eight  period, 
of  the  slower  vibrations,  the  difference  in  phase  will  amount  to  28°.8,  ant 
hence  the  curve  traced  out  will  resemble  (b\  Fig.  41.  The  difference  ii 
phase  will  continue  to  increase,  and  so  by  a  continuous  modification  thi 
curve  will  pass  in  succession  through  all  the  forms  shown  in  Fig.  41,  liis 
from  (o)  to  (,f),  and  then  back  from  {£)  to  [a).  For  after  100  periods  o 
the  slower  vibration,  the  quicker  will  have  made  a  whole  vibration  mon 
lhj.n  it  would  have  made  if  the  ratio  of  the  periods  had  been  exactly  2 ;  i 
and  for  an  instant  the  curve  will  again  take  the  form  of  (ii).  Fig.  41,  am 
will  then  go  through  the  uhoie  series  again. 

64.  Composition  of  Two  Simple  Harmonic  Motions  In  the  Sam< 
Direction. — In  the  previous  section  we  have  dealt  with  the  compositioi 
of  two  S.H.M.'s,  when  the  directions  of  motion  are  at  right  angles,  \Vi 
have  now  to  consider  the  composition  of  two  S.H.M.'s  when  the  direc 
tions  of  motion  are  along  the  same  straight  hne,  the  simplest  case  o 
which,  namely  when  the  amplitude  and  phases  of  the  S.H.M.'s  were  thi 
same,  we  considered  on  p.  58.  The  simplest  method  for  effecting  ihi: 
cromposition  is  by  means  of  the  harmonic  curve  (^  32). 

Let  ABCDE  (Fig.    42)  be  the  harmonic  curve  corresponding  to  oni 
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S  H.M.,  so  that  am  represents  the  amplitude  and  MX  the  period,  and  let 
aici/e  represent  another  ,S.H.M.  of  amplitude  aU  and  period  V/, 
which  sLirts  in  the  same  phase  as  the  oilier.  Then  the  resultant  displace- 
ment will  l>e  obtained  by  adding  together  the  displacements  due  to  the 
two  S.H.M.'s.  Thus  at  a  linie  represented  by  the  point  L  the  total  dis- 
placement will  be  e<iual  to  PL+jiL,  while  at  a  lime  represoited  by  K,  the 
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omponent  displacements  being  in  opposite  directions,  the  total  displace- 
nent  is  equal  to  KQ  —  K^^,  and  since  KQ  is  equal  to  K^,  the  displacement 
s  zero.  Hence  if  we  construct  a  curve  such  that  the  ordinates  are  every- 
vhere  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  ordinates  of  the  two  component 
nirves,  this  curve  will  represent  the  resultant  displacement.  The  resul- 
tant thus  obtained  is  shown  dotted  in  Fig.  42. 

In  Fig.  43  the  same  curves  are  compounded,  but  the  time  scale  is 
made  smaller,  so  that  more  periods  of  each  curve  may  be  shown.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  resultant  curve,  although  not  a  sine  curve,  is  a  periodic 


Fig.  43. 

curve,  and  hence  the  resultant  motion  is  periodic,  the  period  bein>(  equal 
to  AB,  />.  to  five  times  the  period  of  the  quicker  vibration,  or  four  times 
that  of  the  slower. 

If  the  two  S.H.M.'s  to  be  compounded  are  of  nearly  the  same  period, 
say  in  the  ratio  of  9  :  10,  then  the  compound  harmonic  cur\c  obtained 
*t11,  as  shown  in  Fig.  44,  everywhere  approximate  to  the  form  of  a  sine 
curve,  but  the  amplitude  will  alternately  wax  and  wane  ;  the  maxima 
occurring  when  the  component  vibrations  are  exactly  in  phase,  and  the 


Fig.  44. 


minima  when  the  phases  differ  by  half  a  period.  As  in  9  periods  of  the 
slower  vibration  there  occur  10  periods  of  the  quicker,  in  this  interval  one 
will  have  gained  exactly  one  period  olT^he  other,  and  they  will  again  be 
in  the  same  phase.  Thus  the  curve  4^ows  that  the  maxima  occur  at  every 
loth  period  of  the  quicker  vibration. 

This  waxing  and  waning  of  the  resultant  motion,  when  two  S.H.M.'s 
of  nearly  the  same  period  are  compounded,  is  the  cause  of  the  pheno- 
menon of  beats  in  music,  and  will  be  further  studied  when  we  come  to 
the  subject  of  sound. 

55.  Fourier's  Theorem.— In  the  previous  section  we  have  com- 
pounded two  harmonic  curves  and  drawn  a  resultant  curve.  The  same 
method  can  be  employed  to  compound  any  number  of  harmonic  curves. 
The  curves  having  all  been  drawn,  with  their  jippropriate  amplitude. 
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period,  and  phase,  the  resultant  curve  is  drawn  so  that  at  every  point  its 
ordinate  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  ordioates  of  the  component 
curves  at  that  point.     By  suitably  choosing  the  period  and  amplitude  of 


Fig.  4S. 

the  component '  harmonic  curt-es,  it  Is  possible,  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  45 
and  46,  to  produce  a  periodic  resultant  curve  of  a  type  very  ditTerent 

Fourier  first  showed  that  any  periodic  curve,  as  loog  as  it  nowhere 
goes  to  an  infinite  distance  from  the  axis  of  ^,  can  be  built  up  by  com- 
pounding together  a  finite  number  of  harmonic  curves  the  periods  of 
which  are  commensurate.  This  last  condition  is  necessary,  for  otherwise 
ihe  resultant  curve  obtained  by  compounding  the  curves  would -never 
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etacily  repeat  itself,  and  would  not  be  periodic  Hence  it  follows  that 
any  periodic  motion  can  be  considered  as  the  resultant  of  a  number  of 
commensuraic  S.H.M.'s.  If  r  is  the  period  of  the  complex  periodic 
motion,  then  ihe  periods  of  the  component  S.H.M.'s  will  be  included  in 
the  numbers  T,  Ti-i,  T'^,  r/4,  &c. 
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As  an  illustntionofthe  way  in  which  a  periodic  curve  of  a  given  fonn 
majr  be  built  up  by  the  combination  of  a  number  of  S.H.M.'s,  suppose 
the  required  curve  to  be  represented  by  the  lines  abcdefu  (Fig.  46). 
Tbc  thick  continuous  curve  given  in  the  figure  is  obtained  by  compound- 
ing the  three  S.H.M.'s  shown  dotted,  of  which  the  frequencies  are  in  the 
ntio  1:3:$,  while  the  amplitudes  are  as  i :  1/3  ;  i/j.  It  will  be  seen  that 
even  with  three  tetnu  an  approximation  to  the  required  form  is  produced. 
Id  Fiy.  47  the  KMiIt  of  ciMnbining  100  SH.M.'s,  having  frequencies 


Fig.  47. 

proportional  to  the  numbers  i,  3,  5,  7,  9,  &c.,  and  ampliludcs  proportional 
111  1. 1  3,  I  5,  I  7,  1/9,  Ac,  is  shown  on  a  reduced  scale.  It  will  l>e  noticed 
[hat  in  ibis  case  the  required  curve  is  almost  perfectly  reproduced 

Machines  have  been  devised,  called  harmonic  analysers,  to  delermine 
mechanically  the  amplitudes  of  the  S.H.M.'s  of  ihe  periods  /',  7''a,  T'i,&c., 
required  to  build  up  any  given  curt'e.  Other  machines  are  capable  of 
drawinK  the  resuhant  of  a  certain  number  of  S.H..M.'s  of  given  amplitude 
and  period. 


PART    III— DYNAMICS 
CHAPTER  VIII 

NEWTON'S  LAWS  OF  MOTION 

56.  Subdivisions  of  Dynamics.— Up  to  the  present  the  motion  of 
Ixxlies  has  been  considered  quite  in  the  abstract,  and  although  we  have 
assumed  that  the  motion  varied  in  certain  ways,  we  have  not  inquired 
into  the  causes  of  these  variations.  We  now  pass  on  to  consider  the 
effects  of  force  as  shown  in  its  action  on  the  motion  or  equilibrium  of 
material  bodies.  This  branch  of  the  subject  of  mechanics  is  called 
Dynamics.  Dynamics  is  sometimes  subdivided  into  two  sections ;  in  one, 
called  Kinetics,  the  efftct  of  forces  on  the  motion  of  bodies  is  studied,  while 
in  the  other,  called  Statics,  the  conditions  which  must  exist  if  a  body 
remains  «it  rest  when  acted  upon  by  a  system  of  forces  are  investigated. 

57.  Stress. — When  one  portion  of  matter  acts  on  another  portion, 
so  as  to  influence  its  state,  then  the  whole  phenomenon  of  the  mutual 
action  of  the  two  portions  of  matter  is  called  in  general  a  stress.  In  cer- 
tain particular  cases  the  stress  has  received  a  special  name ;  thus  we  have 
a  tension,  a  pressure,  a  torsion,  an  attraction,  a  repulsion,  &c. 

The  term  stress  includes  the  consideration  of  both  the  mutually 
influencing  portions  of  matter  ;  it  is,  however,  sometimes  useful  to  con- 
centrate our  attention  on  one  aspect  of  a  stress,  namely,  the  action  on 
one  of  the  portions  of  matter,  so  that  we  regard  the  stress  as  something 
acting  on  this  piece  of  matter.  From  this  point  of  view  we  say  that  the 
phenomena  which  wc  observe  are  the  effect  of  External  or  Impressed 
Force  on  the  portion  of  matter  in  question,  and  are  due  to  the  ACTION 
of  the  other  portion  of  matter.  The  opposite  aspect  of  the  same  stress 
would  in  this  case  be  called  the  retution  on  the  other  portion  of  matter. 
Hence  Action  and  Reaction  are  simply  different  aspects  of  a  stress,  just 
as  buying  and  selling  are  different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  trans- 
action, according  as  wc  look  at  it  from  the  ]K)int  of  view  of  one  or  other 
of  the  persons  taking  part  in  the  transaction. 

58.  Newton^s  Laws  of  Motion.— The  effect  of  external  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  impressed  force  on  the  motion  of  bodies  is  defined  in 
three  laws  which  are  know^  as  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion.  The  first  of 
these  laws  deals  with  the  behaviour  of  a  body  when  no  external  force 
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S59]  Newton's  First  Law  ^7 

acts  on  it  The  second  tells  us  how  the  external  force,  when  acting,  may 
be  measured.  The  third  compares  the  two  aspects  of  a  stress,  namely, 
Aaion  and  Reaction.  These  laws  are  Axioms,  and  dq  not  admit  of 
tiireci  experimental  proof ;  they  depend,  however,  on  convictions  drawn 
from  experiment,  and  their  truth  is  universally  admitted  by  those  who  have 
sufficient  physical  knowledge  to  thoroughly  understand  their  purport. 

59.  Newton's  First  Law.—"  Every  body  continues  in  its  state  of  rest 
or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line,  unless  it  be  compelled  by  impressed 
force  to  change  that  state."  * 

This  law  is  also  known  as  the  law  of  Inertia^  since  it  states  that  no 
body  is  capable  of  altering  its  state  of  rest  or  of  motion  without  the  inter- 
vention of  some  outside  influence  ;  and  this  fact  we  express  in  scientific 
language  by  saying  that  every  body  has  inertia. 

The  law  in  the  first  place  gives  a  definition  of  force,  since  it  states 
that  force  is  that  action  by  means  of  which  the  state  of  rest  or  motion  of 
a  body  is  changed,  and  that  unless  a  force  acts  no  such  change  will  occur. 
We  may  therefore  define  force  as  that  which  tends  to  produce  change  of 
motion  in  a  body  on  which  it  acts. 

In  the  next  place  the  law  tells  us  how  a  body  will  move  when  it  is 
unacted  upon  by  external  forces.  It  says  that  if  the  body  is  in  motion 
then  it  will  continue  moving  uniformly  in  a  straight  line,  if  at  rest  it 
will  continue  at  rest. 

Indirectly  the  law  may  be  taken  as  defining  equal  times.  The  times 
which  a  body,  unacted  upon  by  external  forces,  takes  to  pass  through 
equal  spaces  are  equal. 

Since  we  are  unable  to  obtain  a  body  which  is  entirely  unacted  upon 
by  external  force,  we  cannot  experimentally  prove  that  if  once  set  in 
motion  it  would  continue  to  move  uniformly.  We  find,  however,  that 
the  more  we  reduce  the  magnitude  of  the  impressed  forces  acting  on  a 
body,  the  greater  is  its  tendency  to  continue  moving  at  a  uniform  rate  in 
a  straight  line  when  once  it  has  been  set  in  motion.  Thus  we  know  that 
if  a  stone  is  thrown  along  the  surface  of  a  road  it  will  soon  lose  its  motion. 
If  thrown  along  the  surface  of  smooth  ice — in  which  case  the  friction,  which 
is  an  impressed  force  tending  to  check  the  motion,  is  much  less  than  in  the 
case  of  the  road — it  will,  however,  continue  to  move  very  much  longer. 

A  much  more  powerful  argument  for  the  validity  of  the  law  is  obtained 
by  considering  that  we  can  by  its  means  solve  problems  in  mechanics, 
and  the  solutions  thus  obtained  always  agree  with  observation,  so  that 
we  conclude  that  our  fundamental  assumption  is  correct.  Thus  every 
one  who  makes  use  of  the  Nautical  Almanack  to  discover  the  position 
of  a  star  or  the  time  of  an  eclipse,  tacitly  allows  the  correctness  of 
Newton's  law,  for  it  is  by  the  assumption  of  the  correctness  of  the  law 
that  the  numbers  there  given  have  been  calculated. 

*  Corpus  omnc  perseverarc  in  statu  suo  quiescendi  vel  movendi  uniform  iter  in 

directum,  nisi  quatenus  illud  a  viribus  impressis  cogitur  statum  suuin  mutiu-e. 

* 
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60.  Newton*S  Second  Law.— The  first  law  having  stated  that  it  ii 
force  alone  which  can  produce  change  of  motion,  the  second  law  tells  ni 
how  the  change  of  motion  depends  on  the  magnitude  and  direction  of 
the  force.         * 

Before  stating  the  law  in  Newton's  words,  we  must  consider  some 
definitions  which  he  prefixes  to  the  laws. 

(i)  The  (2uaniity  of  Motion,  or  the  Momentum,  of  a  rigid  body 
moving  without  rotation  is  proportional  to  its  mass  and  its  velocity. 
The  reasonableness  of  this  definition  will  appear  if  we  remember  that 
the  cftbrt  required  to  stop  a  body  of  great  mass,  such  as  a  railway  train, 
when  moving  with  given  velocity,  is  much  greater  than  that  required  to 
stop  a  body  of  small  mass,  say  a  marble,  when  moving  with  the  same 
velocity.  Again,  a  greater  effort  is  required  to  stop  a  bullet  projected 
from  a  rific  with  a  high  velocity  than  to  stop  a  similar  bullet  when  simply 
thrown  by  hand,  and  thus  moving  with  a  comparatively  slow  velocity. 
If,  then,  we  take  as  the  unit  of  momentum  that  of  unit  mass  moving  witl 
unit  velocity,  the  momentum  of  a  mass  ///  moving  with  a  velocity  v  wil 
be  jfiv.     The  dimensions  of  momentum  are  [Z*  J/*  7^']. 

The  change  in  momentum  of  a  body  is  proportional  to  the  mass  o 
the  lx)dy  and  the  change  in  velocity.  This  follows  at  once,  since  thi 
mass  of  body  cannot  alter ;  hence  the  only  thing  that  can  effect  tlM 
magnitude  of  the  momentum  is  a  change  in  velocity.  The  rate  of  changi 
of  momentum  is  proportional  to  the  mass  and  the  acceleration  (since  th< 
acceleration  is  the  rate  of  change  of  the  velocity).  It  must  be  rememberec 
that  the  term  velocity  is  used  in  the  above  in  its  most  general  sen« 
(S  3o)>  *i"d  hence  the  momentum  of  a  body  changes  when  tfie  directioi 
of  motion  changes,  although  the  speed  may  remain  constant. 

We  may  now  state  Newton's  second  law  : — "  Change  of  motion  is  pro 
portional  to  the  impressed  force,  and  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  tlu 
straight  line  in  which  the  force  acts."*  By  motion  Newton  mean! 
quantity  of  motion  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  momentum,  and  in  the  sami 
way  the  term  impressed  force  includes  the  idea  of  time,  for  the  magni 
tude  of  the  change  of  momentum  produced  will  depend  on  the  timi 
during  which  the  force  acts  as  well  as  on  the  magnitude  of  the  force 
The  product  of  the  magnitude  of  a  force  into  its  time  of  action  is  calle< 
the  impulse  of  the  force.  Hence  we  may  restate  the  first  part  of  the  lai) 
and  say  :  Change  of  momentum  is  proportional  to  the  impulse  of  the  im 
pressed  force.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  this  law  states  that  it  is  th( 
chitn<;e  in  momentum  which  is  proportional  to  the  impulse  of  the  forc€ 
and  hence  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  body  on  which  the  force  act 
is  originally  at  rest  or  in  motion  in  any  direction ;  the  change  in  it 
momentum  in  the  direction  in  which  the  force  acts  is  always  proportiona 
to  the  impulse  of  the  force. 

1  Mutationf^m  motu^  proportionalem  esse  vi  motrici  impressae,  ct  fieri  secundum 
lineam  rectam  qua  vis  ilia  imprimitur. 
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Thus,  suppose  we  have  a  body  of  mass  m  at  rest,  and  that  a  force 
cting  in  the  direction  from  South  to  North  imparts  a  velocity  v  to  the 
ody  in  unit  time,  so  that  the  momentum  generated  is  tnv.  If,  instead  of 
•cing  at  rest,  the  body  had  been  moving  with  a  velocity  v  from  South  to 
^orth  when  the  force  conunenced  to  act,  then  at  the  end  of  a  second  it 
vould  be  moving  with  a  velocity  2v  from  South  to  North,  since  in  this 
ime  its  momentum  must  have  changed  as  much  as  it  did  before,  and 
he  change  in  momentum  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  mass  into  the 
iiange  in  velocity,  and  (21/ -«/);«  is  equal  to  mv.  If  the  body  were 
mginally  moving  with  a  velocity  v  from  North  to  South,  i.e.  in  an 
>pposite  direction  to  that  of  the  force's  line  of  action,  then  at  the  end 
3f  a  second  the  body  would  be  at  rest,  having  lost  mv  units  of  momentum 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  force,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  gain  of  mv  units  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  action.  If  the 
body  were  originally  moving  with  a  velocity  v  from  East  to  West,  then 
It  the  end  of  a  second  it  would  have  gained  mv  units  of  momentum 
in  the  South  to  North  direction,  that  is,  since  it  originally  had  no 
nomentum  in  this  direction,  its  original  velocity  having  no  component 
n  this  direction,  it  will  now  have  a  component  velocity  in  the  South  to 
North  direction  of  v  units.  Further,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  body 
s  under  the  influence  oi  one  force  or  several.  However  many  the  forces 
icting  on  the  body,  each  force  will  produce  the  same  change  of  momentum 
n  its  o'wn  direction  that  it  would  produce  supposing  it  alone  acted. 

The  second  law  gives  us  a  means  of  defining  and  measuring  forces 
IS  well  as  masses.  If  we  have  a  number  of  forces,  then,  according  to 
>Jewton's  second  law,  the  changes  of  momentum  which  they  would 
eparately  produce  in  a  given  time  are  proportional  to  the  forces.  Hence 
r  they  all  act  in  succession  on  the  same  mass,  the  changes  in  the  velocity 
jfoduced  will  be  proportional  to  the  forces,  so  that  we  may  measure  the 
elative  magnitudes  of  the  forces  by  determining  the  change  in  velocity 
ach  force  will  produce  in  a  given  mass  in  a  given  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  allow  a  given  force  to  act  in  succession  on 
I  number  of  different  masses  for  a  given  time,  then,  since  it  will  in  each 
ase  produce  the  same  change  in  momentum,  the  value  of  the  product 
»f  the  mass  of  each  body  into  the  change  of  velocity  produced  by  the 
orce  is  the  same  for  all.  The  changes  in  velocity  produced  are  therefore 
nversely  as  the  masses  of  the  bodies  in  which  these  changes  are  produced 
>y  the  same  force  acting  for  the  same  time. 

61.  Unit  of  Force. — Since  a  force  is  measured  by  the  change  in 
nomentum  it  produces  in  its  line  of  action,  if  a  force  when  acting  on 
.  mass  m  for  a  time  /  changes  the  velocity  in  its  line  of  action  by  v  units 
•f  velocity,  then  the  force  is  measured  by  the  quotient  7nvlt.  It  will  have 
►een  observed  that,  in  the  statement  of  the  law  and  in  the  remarks  that 
ave  been  made,  it  is  said  that  the  force  is  proportional  to  the  change  in 
lomcntum  produced  in  unit  time.     It  is,  however,  very  convenient  to  so 
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choose  the  unit  of  force  that  the  value  of  a  force  is  numericaliy  equal 
to  the  change  in  momentum  produced  in  a  second.  The  unit  force  wiH 
then  be  such  that  it  produces  in  unit  mass  unit  changes  of  velocity 
per  second,  i.e.  unit  acceleration.  Hence  if  a  force  F  acting  on  a  mass 
///  for  a  time  /  changes  the  velocity  in  its  own  direction  from  v-^  to  v^ 
we  have  /  \ 

t 
or,  since  (7\>-7'i)  /  is  the  acceleration  (a)  produced, 

/*'=  ma. 

The  dimensions  of  force  can  be  obtained  from  this  equation  by  intro- 
ducing the  symbols  for  the  units  and  then  making  F^  tn^  and  a  each 
unity.     Thus  /-[/-']  =  ;/i[J/>[Z  7-2] 

=  [Z..J/.7-2]. 

In  the  Ci^.s.  system  the  unit  force  is  such  that  it  produces  an  acceleration 
of  one  centimetre  per  second  per  second  in  a  mass  of  one  gram,  and 
is  called  a  dyne. 

In  the  foot-pound- second  absolute  system  of  units  the  unit  of  force 
is  such  that  it  produces  an  acceleration  of  one  foot  per  second  per  second 
in  a  mass  of  one  pound,  and  is  called  a  poundal. 

We  may  make  use  of  the  dimensions  of  a  force  to  determine  the 
relation  between  the  dyne  an<J  the  poundal.  Suppose  a  given  force  to 
be  equal  to  d  dynes  or  /  poundals,  and  further  that  Z,  J/,  and  T  are  the 
units  of  length,  mass,  and  time  in  the  c.g.s.  system,  and  Lyy  J/j,  7\  those 
in  the  foot -pound- second  system.  Then,  since  the  actual  magnitude  of 
the   force  must   be  the  same  whatever  the  units  used  to  measure  it, 

""'^  ^''^^  4/. J/7-«]  =/ [/., J/i  7\-«] 

Here      i  is  the  ratio  of  a  foot  to  a  centimetre,  and  is  equal  to  30.48 

(§  II),  while  '  -l  is  the  ratio  of  a  pound  to  a  gram,  and  is  equal  to  453.59 

7"*-  .         .        . 
(§  12),  while  — .,  is  unity,  since  the  second  is  the  unit  of  time  in  either 

\ 
case.     Substituting  these  values,  we  get 

'f=  30.48x453. 593 

P 
=  13825.5. 

Hence  the  number  of  dynes  in  the  given  force  is  to  the  number  of 
poundals  as   13825.5  :  i.     If  therefore  the  given  force  is  one  poundal. 
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the  number  of  dynes  it  contains  is  13825.5,  so  that  one  poundal—  13825.5 
dynes. 

62.  ImpulsiYe  Force. — In  certain  cases  the  force  acts  for  so  short 
a  time  that  we  are  unable  either  to  measure  its  magnitude  or  the  time 
during  which  it  acts.     It  is,  however,  in  these  cases  generally  possible 
to  measure  the  total  effect  of  the  force  in  changing  the  motion  of  the 
body  on  which  it  acts.     Now,  as  has  been  stated  in  §  60,  the  total  effect 
of  a  force  in  changing  the  motion  of  a  body,  or  the  impulse  of  the  force, 
is  measured  by  the  change  in  momentum  produced.     Hence  in  the  case 
of  these  forces  of  very  short  duration  the  impulse  will  be  used  to  measure 
the  effect  of  the  force  ;  and  this  is  equal,  if  the  force  is  uniform,  to  the 
product  of  the  force  into  its  time  of  action,  or,  if  the  force  is  variable,  to 
the  product  of  the  mean  value  of  the  force  into  the  time  of  action.    Thus 
forces  of  short  duration,  as  for  example  that  exerted  by  a  blow  of  a 
hammer,  were  originally  called  impulsive  forces  ;  and  it  was  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  term  impulse  was  originally  used.     There  is,  however, 
no  essential  difference  between  such  a  force  and  forces  which  last  for  a 
longer  interval,  the  only  distinction  being  that  in  the  one  case,  from  lack 
of  experimental  means,  we  are  unable  to  make  the  necessary  measure- 
ments.    The  term  impulse  is,  therefore,  now  used  in  the  more  general 
sense,  as  applicable  to  the  product  of  any  force  into  its  time  of  action. 

63.  Newton's  Third  Law. — "To  every  action  there  is  always  an 
equal  and  contrary  reaction  :  or,  the  mutual  actions  of  any  two  bodies 
are  always  equal  and  oppositely  directed."  ^  In  this  law  the  word  action 
is  used  to  represent  the  one  aspect  of  a  stress  spoken  of  in  §  57,  and  the 
word  reaction  to  represent  the  other.  Hence  Newton^s  third  law  states 
that  all  forces  arc  of  the  nature  of  a  stress  between  portions  of  matter, 
since  it  states  that  every  force  must  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  an 
equal  and  oppositely  directed  reaction. 

If  you  press  your  finger  on  the  table,  you  feel  the  table  pressing  your 
finger.  In  the  case  of  a  horse  towing  a  boat,  the  forward  pull  exerted  by 
the  horse  on  the  tow-rope  is  exactly  equal  to  the  backward  pull  exerted 
by  the  tow-rope  on  the  horse.  Many  people  find  a  difficulty  in  accept- 
ing the  above  statement  with  reference  to  the  equality  of  the  action  and 
reaction  in  the  case  of  a  horse  towing  a  boat,  since  they  think  that  if  the 
force  exerted  by  the  horse  on  the  rope  were  not  a  little  greater  than  the 
backward  force  exerted  by  the  rope  on  the  horse,  the  boat  would  not  pro- 
gress. In  this  case  we  must,  however,  remember  that,  as  far  as  their 
relative  positions  are  concerned,  the  horse  and  the  boat  arc  at  rest,  and 
fonn  a  single  body,  and  the  action  and  reaction  between  them,  due  to 
the  tension  on  the  rope,  must  be  equal  and  opposite,  for  otherwise  there 
would  be  relative  motion,  one  with  respect  to  the  other.  The  horse 
obtains  the  necessary  purchase  to  move  both  itself  and  the  ])oat  where 

^  Actioni  contrariani  semper  et  ae(iii;ilam  esse  reaclioneni :  sive  corporuni  (luonira 
actiont'S  in  sc  mutuo  semper  e^^se  ae(iiuiles  et  in  partes  conlrarias  dirigi. 
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its  feet  touch  the  ground.  At  these  points  the  horse's  hoofs  exert  a  force 
which  has  a  component  in  a  backward  direction,  the  corresponding 
reaction  of  the  ground  having  a  component  in  the  forward  direction;  and 
it  is  this  component  which  produces  the  motion  of  the  horse  and  boat 

64.  Action  at  a  Distance. — Since  force  is  always  part  of  a  stress, 
and  is  only  produced  by  the  agency  of  one  portion  of  matter  on  another, 
it  is  of  interest  in  every  case  to  examine  the  mechanism  by  means  d 
which  this  influence  of  one  piece  of  matter  on  another  is  carried  on.  In 
some  cases,  such  as  that  where  two  portions  of  m.itter  are  connected 
by  a  stretclied  string,  it  is  quite  evident  by  what  means  the  one  piea 
of  matter  exerts  a  force  on  the  other,  for  it  is  by  the  stretched  string, 
In  other  cases,  however,  with  which  we  sliall  deal  more  fully  later  on 
one  piece  of  matter  acts  on  another,  and  is  reacted  on  by  that  portioi 
of  matter,  but  without  our  being  able  to  detect  any  intermediate  bodj 
which  plays  the  part  of  the  string  in  the  first  example.  As  an  instance 
we  may  take  the  case  of  the  force  exerted  by  a  magnet  upon  a  piece  a 
iron,  even  when  they  are  at  some  distance  apart.  In  this  case  the  foio 
still  exists  if  we  remove,  as  well  as  we  are  able,  all  matter  that  can  bi 
detected  by  our  senses,  and  which  for  short,  and  for  the  reasons  given  later 
may  be  called  ponderable  matter,  from  the  space  between  the  magnel 
and  the  iron,  or  if  we  place  other  portions  of  matter  between  the  two. 

It  was  at  one  time  considered  sufficient  in  a  case  such  as  the  abovt 
to  say  that  the  magnet  exerted  a  force  on,  or  acted  on,  the  iron  at  i 
distance,  and  to  dismiss  the  question  by  saying  that  this  was  a  case  oi 
magnetic  attraction. 

If  a  conjurer  makes  a  portion  of  matter,  say  a  block  of  wood,  follov 
his  hand  about,  we  at  once  say  that  he  has  a  string  or  some  othei 
mechanism  connecting  the  block  to  his  hand,  and  although  we  are  quiu 
unable  to  see  the  nature  of  this  connecting  link,  we  may  be  satisfied  ii 
our  own  mind  that  it  does  really  exist.  In  the  same  way,  since  we  an 
unable  to  think  of  one  portion  of  matter  acting  upon  another  portion  o 
matter  without  something  connecting  the  two,  by  means  of  which  th< 
action  is  transmitted,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  there  exists  som< 
mechanism,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  medium^  by  means  of  which  the  actioi 
of  the  magnet  on  the  iron  is  transmitted.  In  this  way  of  looking  at  th( 
subject  we  suppose  that  the  action  is  transmitted  by  each  portion  of  th< 
medium  affecting  that  which  lies  next  to  it,  and  so  handing  on  the  acttoi 
till  the  second  portion  of  matter  is  reached.  Here,  then,  we  only  assume 
action  in  proximity.  Since,  however,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  imagine 
the  constitution  of  a  medium  which  shall  be  capable  of  transmitting  al 
the  different  kinds  of  action  which  experiment  shows  matter  to  produo 
on  matter,  we  ordinarily  use  the  language  of  the  theory  which  suppose 
that  matter  can  act  upon  matter  at  a  distance,  without  any  connectinj 
mechanism,  by  means  of  an  agent  which  we  call  force.  Although  no  on< 
has  been  able  to  imagine  the  necessary  medium,  nevertheless  we  fiiml; 
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beheve  that  such  a  medium  does  exist ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
ptesent  volume  will  consist  of  a  description  of  experiments  which  have 
hecn  made  with  a  view  of  determining  the  properties  of  this  medium. 

Newton  made  an  experiment  to  show  that  in  the  case  of  the  action 
exerted  by  one  portion  of  matter  on  another  at  a  distance  the  third  law 
of  nK>tion  was  true.  He  floated  a  magnet  and  a  piece  of  iron  on  water 
by  placing  them  on  two  portions  of  cork,  so  that  these  pieces  of  cork 
were  in  contact  He  found  that  neither  the  magnet  nor  the  iron  was 
able  to  move  the  other  along.  Hence  the  magnet  must  be  attracted  by 
the  iron  just  as  much  as  it  attmcts  the  iron. 

65.  Graphical  Representation  of  a  Force.— In  order  to  com- 

Ipletely  define  a  force,  we  require  to  know  three  things  about  it :  (i)  Its 
point  of  application  ;  (2)  its  direction  ;  and  (3)  its  magnitude. 
All  these  three  particulars  can  be  represented  by  a  straight  line,  for 
ve  may  draw  a  straight  line  through  the  point  where  the  force  acts  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  force  tends  to  cause  the  momentum  of  the  body  to 
I  increase,  and  so  that  this  line  contains  as  many  units  of  length  as  there  are 
I  units  of  force  in  the  force.  In  order  to  indicate  in  which  sense  along  the 
line  the  force  acts,  it  is  usual  to  place  an  arrow-head  with  the  point  turned 
in  the  way  of  action  of  the  force. 

When  we  represented  a  velocity  by  a  line,  it  was  mentioned  (§  36)  that 
all  equal  parallel  lines  represented  the  same  velocity.  In  the  case  of 
forces,  since  the  line  has  to  be  drawn  through  a  definite  point,  the  point 
of  application,  we  can  only  draw  a  single  line  to  represent  any  given  force. 
It  is  however  sometimes  convenient,  when  we  have  a  number  of  forces 
acting,  to  draw  lines  to  represent  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the 
forces  only,  so  that  all  equal  and  parallel  lines  represent  the  same  force. 
In  such  a  case  we  must  be  very  careful  to  remember  that  these  lines  do 
not  completely  represent  the  forces. 

66.  Composition  of  Forces  Acting:  at  a  Point.— A  force  being  a 

vector  quantity,  we  compound  two  forces  which  act  at  a  point  by  the 

parallelogram  method.     This  also  follows  from  Newton's 

second  law.    For  sup]K)se  a^  and  a^  are  the  accelerations, 

the  two  forces  Fj  and  Fj  would  respectively  produce  in 

their  own  direction  when  they  act  on  a  mass  ;//,  so  that 

by  the  second  law  Fy^ma^  and  I\  =  jfta.u     The  mass  ;;/ 

is  therefore  moving  with  an  acceleration  ^i  in  the  direction 

of  Fj,  and  with  an  acceleration  a.,  in  the  direction  of  F.,. 

From  o  (Fig.  48)  draw  OP  to  represent  a^  in  magnitude 

and  direction,  and  OQ  to  represent  ^.j  in  magnitude  and 
direction.     Then  the  resultant  acceleration  will  be  repre- 


Fic;.  48. 


sented  by  the  diagonal  OR  of  the  parallelogram  constructed  on  op  and  OQ. 
Now  the  acceleration  represented  by  or,  say  a,  would  l^e  produced  by  a 
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force  ;//(/,  acting  in  tlic  direction  OK,  and  hence  this  force  is  the  resultanl 
of  Y\  and  F._^ 


0P\0(2:  OR : :  ///<f, :  mn^ :  ma 

Hence,  to  find  the  resultant  of  two  forces  acting  at  a  point  we  need  no! 
consider  the  accelerations  they  would  produce,  but  if  we  draw  from  a  jfivei 
point  two  straight  lines  to  represent  the  two  given  forces  and  completi 
the  parallelogram,  the  diagonal  through  the  given  point  will  represent  tb 
resultant  force  in  magnitude  and  direction.  Since  the  two  componen 
forces  acted  at  one  point,  the  resultant  will  act  at  the  same  point. 

If  there  are  any  number  of  forces  acting  at  a  point,  we  can  find  thei 
resultant  by  .a  method  similar  to  the  polygon  of  velocities  or  acceleratioiu 
For  if  in  succession  we  draw  straight  lines  to  represent  in  magnitude  an 
direction  each  of  the  forces,  starting  from  some  given  point,  and  drai 
the  line  representing  each  subsequent  force  from  the  point  where  the  lin 
representing  the  previous  force  ended,  then  the  straight  line  joining  tb 
starting-point  to  the  end  of  the  last  line  so  drawn  will  represent  tb 
resultant  of  all  the  forces  both  in  magnitude  and  direction.  As  before 
the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  must  be  at  the  same  point  as  tha 
of  the  component  forces. 

67.  Resolution  of  Forces. — A  force,  like  a  velocity  or  an  acceleration 
can  be  resolved  into  components  along  any  given  directions,  the  meth(X 
employed  being  exactly  the  same  as  that  given  in  §  38  for  the  case  0 
velocities. 

The  usual  case  is  to  resolve  a  force  into  components  along  twt 
directions  at   right  angles   to  one   another.      As   an   example  of  tb 

resolution  of  forces,  we  may  take  the  case  0 
a  boat  sailing  in  any  direction  except  directl] 
before  the  wind.  Let  BR  (Fig.  49)  represen 
a  boat,  and  ai>  the  plan  of  the  sail.  If  WA< 
is  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  we  take  .V 
to  represent  the  force  the  wind  would  exer 
on  the  s<iil  if  it  were  placed  at  right  angles  l 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  we  must  resolv 

this  into  components,  one  (ae)  perpendicula 
to  the  sail,  which  is  alone  efficacious  as  for  a 
the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  sail  is  coi 
cerned,  and  the  other  parallel  to  the  sail  .vi 

The  force  ae  has  now  to  be  resolved  along  and  across  the  boat.    Tli 

^wiponent  ag  is  alone  effective  as  far  as  the  headway  is  conceme( 
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»inponent  af,  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  boat,  tends  to 
the  boat  travel  through  the  water  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
igthy  <>.  it  produces  leeway. 

L  Moment  of  a  Force. — When  a  force  acts  on  an  extended  body 

►duces,  in  general,  both  motion  and  deformation  of  the  body,  i.e. 

As  we  are  not  at  present  dealing  with  the  question  of  strain,  we 

consider  the  body  to  be  rigid  (§  43).     In  the  case  of  an  extended 

body  a  force  will,  in  general,  produce  both  a  motion  of  translation 

.  motion  of  rotation.     If  the  force  is  so  applied  that  translation  only 

place,  the  body  moves  as  if  it  were  a  particle  having  a  mass  equal 

at  of  the  body  concentrated  at  a  certain  point,  which  is  called  the 

e  of  inertia  or  centre  of  gravity.     Hence  if  any  number  of  forces  act 

rigid  body  so  that  their  resultant  passes  through  the  centre  of  inertia 

e  body,  the  motion  they  will  generate  will  be  a  pure  translation.     If 

irection  of  the  resultant  does  not  pass  through  the  centre  of  inertia, 

will  be  a  motion  of  rotation  produced  as  well  as  one  of  transla- 

In  order  to  simplify  matters  when  studying  the  effect  of  a  force  in 

idng  rotation,  we  shall  suppose  that  all  motion  of  translation  is 

!nted  by  having  a  point  or  sometimes  a  line  in  the  body  kept  fixed 

). 

he  effect  of  a  force  /*'  in  producing  rotation  depends  not  only  on 

npulse  of  the  force  (/*/),  but  also  on  the  distance  between  the  line  of 
n  of  the  force  and  the  axis  about  which  rotation  is  capable  of  taking 
!.     Thus  it  requires  a  much  smaller  force  to  close  a  door  if  the  force 
plied  at  right  angles  to  the  door  and  near  the  handle,  than  if  applied 
the  hinge.      It  will  be  noticed 
it  is  the  perpendicular  distance 
e  direciion  of  the  line  of  action 
force  from  the  axis  of  rotation, 
not  the  distance  from  the  point 
»pIication  of  the  force  to  the  axis, 
h    settles    the    amount    of    the 
ng  power  of  a  force.     Thus  let 
Fig.  50)  be  a  rigid  body  capable 
»tating  about  an  axis  through  A 
endicular  to  the  paper.     Then  the  turning  power  of  a  force  acting 
^  \\  and  applied  at  B  is  much  less  than  that  of  an  equal  force  acting 
^  F^,  although  the  distance  between  the  point  of  application  and  the 
is  the  same  in  each  case.     The  turning  power  or  torque  depends  on 
nagnitude  of  the  force  and  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the 
and  the  direction  of  the  force,  />.,  on  AC  or  ad  in  the  above  figure. 
"he  product  of  the  magnitude  of  a  force  into  the  perpendicular  dis- 
e  between  the  axis  and  the  direction  of  the  force  is  called  the  moment 
le  force.     Hence  in  the  above  example  the  moments  of  the  forces  are 
kC  and  Fa .  AD  respectively.     The  moment  of  a  force  is  positive  if  it 


Fig.  50. 
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tends  to  produce  rotation  in  the  positive  {i,e.  anti-clockwise)  directiod 
and  negative  if  it  tends  to  produce  rotation  in  the  negative  direction.    ' 

Since  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  forces  is  by  definition,^  a  sing 
force  which  is  capable  of  replacing  the  component  forces  as  regards  thi 
effect,  it  follows  that  the  moment  of  the  resultant  about  cmy  point  miri 
l>e  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  components  about  the  sairi 
point,  or  otherwise  the  resultant  would  not  correctly  replace  the  turnip 
moment  of  the  components. 

That   the   parallelogram  construction,  and  hence  also  the  polygo 
of  forces,  gives  a  resultant  fulfilling  the  above  condition  may  easily  \ 

shown  in  the  following  wa 

Let  OP,  OQ  (Fig.  51)  be  t« 

forces  acting  at  o  and  or,  tl 
resultant  obtained  by  complfl 
'R  ing  the  parallelogram ;  aa 
let  A  be  any  point  in  the  plai 
about  which  moments  are  to  I 
taken.  Join  AO,  ap,  aq,  an 
AR.  Then  the  triangle  AO 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  ifa 
triangles  APR,  OPR,  for  th€ 

are  on  equal  bases  OQ,  PR ;  an 
the  height  of  the  one  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  heights  of  th 
other  two.  This  may  be  proved  thus  :  if  b  is  the  length  of  the  base  < 
each  triangle,  and  h^  and  h^  the  heights  of  the  triangles  APR,  OPR  respe< 
lively,  then  \l){Ji^-V h^=^\bh^^\bh^  that  is,  the  area  of  the  triangle  0 
base  h  and  height  (fix^h^  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  triang] 
on  base  /^  having  heights  h^  and  h^  respectively.  The  triangle  AOR  i 
obviously  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  triangles  AOP,  APR,  OPR.  Hence  th 
triangle  AOR  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  triangles  AOP  and  AOQ.     Nowtk 

area  of  the  triangle  AOR  is  equal  to  half  the  product  of  the  base  OR  int 

the  perpendicular  distance  between  A  and  OR.  The  product  of  OR,  whic 
represents  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  resultant  of  the  forces,  inl 
the  perpendicular  distance  between  A  and  OR,  is  the  moment  of  it 

resultant  about  A.  Hence  the  moment  of  OR  about  A  is  represented  t 
twice  the  area  of  the  triangle  AOR.     In  the  same  way  the  moments  < 

OP  and  0(j  about  A  are  represented  by  twice  the  areas  of  the  triangh 
AOP  and  A(><j.     Hence  it  follows,  from  the  relation  between  the  areas  ( 

these  triangles  found  above,  that  the  moment  of  OR  about  A  is  equal  t 

the  sum  of  the  moments  of  OP  and  OQ  about  A. 

1  In  §  70  the  conditions  that  two  forces  cannot  have  a  single  resultant  will  be  discussed 
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66L  Cotpcrttlan  of  Fttndlal  Foreet.— In  the  case  of  an  extended 
ftodf  acted  upon  by  t^  ibrces  whose  diiectUms  are  parallel,  the  resultant 
PbiCL  will  be  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  two  components,  Le.  to 
Jhe  arithmetical  sum  if  they  ai^  in  the  same  sense,  and  to  the  difference 
it  they  act.  in  ofyposite  senses.  As  fiu*  as  the  motion  of  translation  of  the 
body  is  copcemed,  this  is  all  that  is  required.  I^  however,  we  require 
[Ae  effect  of  the  forces  in  producing  rotation,  it  is  further  necessary  to 
I  bnow  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  ^ 

In  order  to  find  the  position  of  the  resultant,  we  make  use  v^^  fs^ct 

I  Aat  the  moment  of  the  resultant  about  any  point  must  be  equal  XoSftt  sum 

I  of  the  moments  of  the  components  about  the  same  point     If  the  point 

'  diQsen  is  on  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant,  then,  since  in  this  case 

tte  moment  of  the  resultant  about  this  point  is  zero,  the  moments  of  the 

components  about  this  point  must  be  equal  and  opposite.    If  the  parallel 

iiroe  act  in  the  same  senses  the  resultant  will  lie  between  them,  for  in 

this  case  the  moments  of  the  forces  about  any  point  between  them  will 

ke  of  opposite  sign,  nnoe  they  will  tend  to  cause  rotation  in  opposite 

directions.     If  the  forces  act  in  opposite  senses,  then  the  resultant  must 

fie  outside  the  forces,  and  on  the  side  of  the  larger  force,  for  then  the  dis- 

f  tanoe  between  the  larger  force  and  any  point  on  the  resultant  will  be  less 

than  that  between  the  smaller  force  and  this  point,  so  that  the  smaller 

force  acting  at  a  greater  distance  may  have  a  moment  equal  to  the 

larger  force  acting  at  a  smaller  distance. 


Fia  5a. 
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The  most  generally  useful  construction  for  finding  the  position  of  the 
resultant  is  as  follows  :  Let  P  and  Q  (Fig.  52)  represent  the  forces.  Any- 
where along  the  line  of  action  of  P  cut  off  a  portion  ab  equal  in  length 
to  Q,  and  somewhere  in  the  line  of  action  of  Q  cut  off  CD,  equal  in  length 
to  P.     Then  join  AD  and  BC     If  the  forces  act  in  the  same  sense,  join 
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crosswise,  as  at  {a\  so  that  the  point  of  intersection  E  lies  betwelj 
forces ;  if  they  are  in  opposite  senses,  join  them  without  crossing,  as  I 
Then  in  either  case  the  resultant  will  pass  through  the  point  £. 

The  triangles  ABE  aiid  DCE  are  similar,  so  that  their  heights  i 
one  another  as  their  bases.  Hence  \ip  is  the  height  of  the  trianglf 
and  q  that  of  the  triangle  DCE,  we  have 

9    CD    '^ 

Pp^Qq. 

But  p  is  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  point  E  and  the  fo: 
Therefore  vp  is  the  moment  of  P  about  E.  In  the  same  way  Qq  i 
moment  of  Q  about  E.  And  we  see  from  the  above  that  the  moi 
are  equal  in  magnitude ;  that  they  are  of  opposite  sign  is  obvious 
the  figures.  Hence  the  resultant  is  parallel  to  the  forces,  and  p 
through  E. 

70.  Couples. — If  the  two  parallel  forces  are  equal,  the  resultant 
be  at  an  equal  distance  from  each,  so  that  when  the  forces  are  in  opj 
senses  it  must  be  at  an  infinite  distance,  for  otherwise,  as  it  has 
outside  the  two  forces,  it  would  be  nearer  one  than  the  other,  so  thj 
moments  would  not  be  equal.  The  magnitude  of  the  resultant,  ho? 
is  in  this  case  zero.  As  far  as  translation  is  concerned,  a  system 
sisting  of  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  parallel  forces,  which  is  ca 
couple^  will  produce  no  result ;  it  may,  however,  produce  rotation. 

Let  P  and  P*  (Fig.  53)  represent  the  equal  and  opposite  parallel  i 
and  from  E,  any  point  in  their  plane,  draw  EAB  perpendicular  t 

direction  of  the 

T       I    p  \  ^  ■  forces  meeting 

I  :  at  A  and  B.    The 

I  ••  moment  of  P  ab 

i  ♦  E  is  -  P.BE  (for  si^ 

^ L_  §  68),  and  that 


P'  1  P'^    A 


is  +P'.AE  in  {a) 

-P'.AE  in  (/^).    I 
^  E  /  1^  \  the  sum   of  the 


moments    in    ( 


(a)  (b) 

Fig.  53. 

_  -P.BE  +  P.AE,  V 

since  p'  =  P,  is  equal  to  -P.AR     In  {b)  the  sum  of  the  moments  is 
to  -P.BE-p'.AE,  which  is  equal  to  -p.ab.-   Hence  we  see  that  th< 
of  the  moments  about  any  point  is  constant,  and  is  equal  to  the  pr 
of  one  of  the  forces  into  the  distance  between  the  lines  of  action  c 
forces.     This  product  is  called  the  moment  of  the  couple. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  generalise,  and  say  that  any  numl 
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acting  on  a  rigid  body  may  be  replaced  by  a  single  force  acting 
I  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  body,  and  which  is  alone  effective  in 
,ng  motion  of  translation,  and  a  couple  which  is  alone  effective  in 
ing  motion  of  rotation.  For,  taking  any  two  of  the  forces  which 
equal  and  opposite  parallel  forces,  we  may  replace  them  by  their 
it.  This  resuJtant  can  then  be  combined  with  one  of  the  remain- 
CCS,  and  so  on  till  finally  we  have  left  either  (i)  a  single  force 
\  through  the  centre  of  inertia,  when  translation  only  takes  place  ; 
iwo  equal  and  opposite  parallel  forces,  which  produce  rotation 
or  (3)  a  single  force  which  does  not  pass  through  the  centre  of 
In  this  last  case,  if  we  add  two  equal  and  opposite  forces  acting 
h  the  centre  of  inertia  and  parallel  to  the  resultant,  they  will  not 
ce  the  motion.  One  of  these  forces  will  then  form  a  couple  with 
»ultant,  and  the  other  will  be  a  force  equal  and  parallel  to  the 
nt,  acting  through  the  centre  of  inertia  and  tending  to  produce 
tion  of  the  body. 


CHAPTER  IX 
EQUILIBRIUM    OF  FORCES 

71.  Equilibrium. — When  the  forces  which  act  on  a  body  are  a 
balanced  that  they  produce  no  acceleration  in  the  body,  that  is,  do  no 
alter  its  state  of  motion,  they  are  said  to  be  in  equilibrium.  A  study  ol 
the  conditions  that  have  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  that  the  forces  considered 
may  be  in  equilibrium  is  sometimes  considered  as  a  separate  branch  ol 
mechanics,  called  Statics. 

The  name  statics  is  at  first  sight  rather  misleading,  since  it  does  not 
follow  because  the  forces  acting  on  a  body  are  in  equilibrium  that  the 
body  is  at  rest,  for  if  the  body  is  originally  moving  the  velocity  will  con- 
tinue uniform,  and  not  be  altered  by  the  forces.  The  appropriateness  d 
the  name,  however,  is  apparent,  if  we  consider  that  unless  the  forces 
acting  on  a  body  are  in  equilibrium  it  is  impossible  for  the  body  to  remaut 
at  rest.  Hence  we  may  if  we  like  define  forces  in  equilibrium  as  such 
that  they  render  it  possible  for  the  body  on  which  they  act  to  reinaio 
at  rest. 

72.  Conditions  for  Equilibrium  of  a  Particle.— It  is  obvious  thai 
a  particle  acted  upon  by  a  single  force  cannot  be  in  equilibriunu 

For  two  forces  acting  on  a  particle  to  be  in  equilibrium,  they  musi 
fulfil  the  following  conditions  :  They  must  be  (i)  equal  in  magnitude, 
(2)  act  along  the  same  straight  line,  (3)  be  of  opposite  sense.  When 
referring  to  these  conditions  in  future,  we  shall  for  shortness  simply  sa) 
that  the  forces  must  be  equal  and  opposite,  but  it  must  be  remembcrc<! 
that  this  is  only  an  abbreviation  for  the  above  three  conditions. 

The  condition  that  three  forces  acting  on  a  particle  may  be  in  equili 
brium  is  that  any  one  of  the  forces  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  thi 
resultant  of  the  remaining  two,  for  we  may,  if  we  please,  replace  an] 
two  of  the  forces  by  their  resultant,  when  we  should  have  reduces 
the  problem  to  the  equilibrium  of  two  forces.  The  resultant  of  an; 
two  of  the  forces,  say  P  and  Q,  must  lie  in  the  plane  containinj 
p  and  Q.  Hence  if  there  is  to  be  equilibrium  the  third  force,  since  i 
must  Ix;  equal  and  opposite  to  this  resultant,  must  also  lie  in  the  plan 
containing  the  other  two  forces.  Hence  the  first  condition  for  equilibriui 
is  that  the  three  forces  must  all  lie  in  one  plane.  As  to  the  relation 
between  the  magnitude  of  the  forces,  the  resultant  of  any  two  (p  and  q)  i 

represented  bv  the  diagonal  OR  (Fig.  54)  of  the  parallelogram  constructe 
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cm  the  lines  OP  and  OQ  as  adjacent  sides.     Hence  the  other  force  must 

be   represented  in   magnitude   and  direction  by  RO,  or  by  os,  uhere 
OS  is  equal  to  OR  and  in  the  same  straight  line  with  it.     Since  gR  is 

equal  to  op,  we  may  take  QR  to  represent  the  force  P  in  magnitude  and 
direaion  (§  65).  Then  the  three  forces  will  be  represented  by  o<,»,  qr, 
and  KG,  the  sides  of  a  triangle.     Hence  if  it  is  possible  to  draw  a  triangle 


of  which  the  sides  are  paraUel  or  perpendicular  to  the  three  forces  and 
proportional  to  them  in  magnitude,  the  forces  will  be  in  equilibrium. 
It  must  be  specially  noticed  that  in  drawing  the  triangle  the  sides  must 
all  be  drawn  in  the  same  sense  as  the  forces,  so  that  when  ue  place 
arrows  on  the  sides  to  show  in  which  sense  the  forces  act,  all  the  arrows 
may  point   the   same  way  round  the  triangle,  as   shown   at  a  i;  (    in 

Fig-  54. 

The  conditions  of  equilibrium  for  any  numlx^r  c>f  furces  acting  on  a 
particle  are  that  the  forces  can  be  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction 
by  the  sides  of  a  closed  polygon  taken  in  order,  i.e.  drawn  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  forces.  This  at  once  follows  fnmi  the  polygon  of  forces,  for 
the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  but  one  is  represented  in  magnitude  and 
direction  by  the  line  Joining  the  starting-point  to  the  end  of  the  last  line 
drawn  in  the  polygon,  i,e.  by  the  remaining  side  of  the  polygon,  which  by 
supposition  represents  in  magnitude  the  only  force  not  yet  included,  but 
is  in  an  opposite  sense. 

73.  Conditions  for  Equilibrium  of  a  Rigid  Body.— In  the  case 

of  a  rigid  body  the  line  of  action  of  the  forces  need  not  all  pass  through 
a  single  point,  and  in  order  that  the  Ixxly  may  Ije  in  equilibrium  the 
forces  nuist  not  tend  to  produce  cither  translation  or  rotation.  If  the 
directions  of  all  the  forces  pass  through  a  single  point  they  cannot 
produce  rotation,  and  hence  if  they  fulfil  the  conditions  given  in  the 
preceding  section  for  a  particle  they  will  l>e  in  equilibrium.  If,  however, 
the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  do  not  all  pass  through  a  point,  then,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  rotation,  they  must  have  no  resultant  moment 
lending  to  turn  the  body  about  any  axis.  The  general  condition  for 
equilibrium  is  therefore  that  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  forces 
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taken  about  ez*ery  point  must  be  zero,  and  that  the  forces  can  be  rej 
sented  in  ina)<nitude  and  direction  by  the  sides  of  a  closed  polygon  tal 
in  order. 

Since  in  most  cases  we  shall  only  have  to  deal  with  forces  acting  in  i 
plane,  it  is  of  interest  to  examine  the  condition  for  equilibrium  in  thiscaai 
a  little  more  fully.  As  by  supposition  the  forces  all  act  in  a  plane,  it  i 
evident  that  they  can  only  tend  to  produce  motion  in  this  plane  (bj 
Newton's  second  lawX  Hence  if  we  take  two  fixed  lines  not  parallel  (ad 
preferably  at  ri^ht  anjjles)  in  this  plane,  every  possible  translation  mual 
either  l)c  parallel  to  one  or  other  of  these  lines,  or  else  compounded  ol 
translations  parallel  to  the  two.  Hence  if  the  sum  of  the  components  ol 
the  forces  when  resolved  parallel  to  these  lines  is  zero,  there  will  be  nc 
tendency  to  motion  along  either  of  these  directions,  so  that  there  will  bi 
no  translation.  The  condition  for  no  rotation  is  that  the  sum  of  thi 
moments  about  ever)'  point  in  the  plane  shall  be  zero.  If  both  conditioni 
arc  fultilled  there  is  equilibrium.  If  only  the  first  condition  holds,  thei 
there  is  rotation  without  translation,  i.e.  all  the  points  of  the  body  movf 
in  circles  about  a  fixed  point  as  centre  ;  if  the  second  condition  alone  n 
fulfilled,  then  there  is  translation  without  rotation,  i.e,  all  the  points  of 
the  body  move  with  the  same  velocity  in  parallel  paths. 
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CHAPTER   X 

WORK    AND    ENERGY 

74.  Definition  of  Work.— When  a  force  acts  upon  a  body,  and  the 
point  of  application  of  the  force  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
action  of  the  force,  the  force  is  said  to  do  work  on  the  body.  The  amount 
of  work  done  by  the  force  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  force  into 
the  distance,  measured  along  its  line  of  action,  moved  through  by  its  point 
of  application.  Hence  if  a  force  F  acts  on  a  body  while  its  point  of 
application  moves  through  a  distance  s  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  force, 
the  work  ( W)  done  by  the  force  is  given  by 

W^Fs, 

If  the  body  moves  through  a  distance  s  in  the  direction  opposed  to 
f  the  force,  work  is  said  to  be  done  against  the  force,  the  work  done  being 
I      as  before  measured  by  the  product  Fs. 

If  the  displacement  of  the  point  of  application  of  the  force  is  not 
along  the  line  of  direction  of  the  force,  but  inclined  to  it,  then  we  must 
calculate  the  component  of  the  displacement  along  the  direction  of  the 
force,  and  this  component  multiplied  by  the  force  gives  the  work  done 
cither  by  or  against  the  force,  as  the  case  may  be,  during  the  displacement. 

Thus  suppose  AC  (Fig.  55)  represents  the  direction  of  the  line  of  action 

f    of  the  force  ( F)  and  AB  the  displacement  of  the  point  of  application.    Then 
the   component   of  the  displacement  0:>^^'^C 

along  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  is   ^'. '^^\^ 

AD,  obtained  by  drawing  BD  perpen-  \             ^^^^            \ 

dicular  to  AC     Hence  the  work  done  ^^^^.^^f          A 

is  /'.AD.    The  correctness  of  the  above  A 

construction   is   evident,  for  the  dis-  Fig.  55. 

placement  ab  of  the  point  of  application  may  be  replaced  by  the  dis- 

"  placements  AD  and  db.  During  these  displacements,  no  work  will  be 
done  by  the  force  while  the  point  of  application  is  moving  from  D  to  B, 
since  the  movement  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  force. 
If  we  call  the  angle  between  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  and  the  line  of 
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displacement  of  the  point  of  application  ^,  then  Ar>=ABcos  H,     Hence 
the  work  (  W)  is  given  by  the  equation 

If  the  force  /'"were  resolved  along  AB  and  perpendicular  to  AB,  />.  along 
AE,  the  component  along  AB  is  to  F  as  AB  is  to  ad.  Therefore  the  com- 
ponent along  s^  =  F.  ad/AB=  F,  cos  ^.  Hence  wc  see  that  /'"cos  d  is  the 
component  of  the  force  along  the  direction  of  the  displacement  of  the 
point  of  application,  and  the  work  done  is  equal  to  the  product  of  this 
component  into  the  actual  displacement  of  the  point  of  application. 

Since  \V^  Fsy  we  have  F=  IV, 's,  or  the  force  acting  on  a  body  moving 
in  a  straight  line  is  the  work  done  during  a  given  displacement  divided 
by  that  displacement.  Hence  we  might  define  force  as  the  space  rale  at 
which  work  is  done  (see  note,  p.  27). 

75.  Units  of  Work.— In  the  c^.s.  system,  the  unit  of  work  is  done 
when  a  lx)dy  acted  upon  by  a  force  of  one  dyne  moves  through  a  centi- 
metre in  the  direction  of  the  force.     This  unit  of  work  is  called  the  erj^. 

As  will  be  shown  later  on,  the  dyne  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  force 
with  which  the  earth  attracts  (i.e.  the  weight  of)  one  milligram (i(AnrK"^)i 
so  that  approximately  an  erg  of  work  is  done  when  a  milligram  is  raised 
through  one  centimetre.  Since  an  English  penny  piece  has  a  mass  of 
about  9450  milligrams,  and  the  average  height  of  a  table  is  about  72 
centimetres,  it  follows  that  about  9450x72  =  680,400  ergs  arc  done 
when  a  penny  is  raised  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  a  table.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  erg  is  an  excessively  small  unit,  and  hence  for  most 
practical  purposes  it  is  usual  to  use  as  the  unit  of  work  the  joule,  which  is 
equal  to  10,000,000  or  lo'^  ergs. 

In  the  foot-pound-second  system,  the  unit  of  work  is  done  when  the 
point  of  application  of  one  poundal  is  moved,  in  the  direction  of  the  force, 
through  a  distance  of  one  foot.    This  unit  is  called  the  foot-poundal. 

The  dimensions  of  work  are  : 

[Force]  [Z.]  =  [Z.2.J/.r.-^. 

A  foot-poundal  is  equal  to  4.214 x  lo*^  ergs.  This  equivalent  could  be 
at  once  obtained  from  the  ratio  of  the  pound  to  the  gram,  and  of  the  foot 
to  the  centimetre,  by  aid  of  the  dimensions,  as  was  done  in  §  61  in  the 
case  of  the  absolute  units  of  force. 

76.  Gravitational  Units.— It  will  be  convenient  to  anticipate  in 
some  measure  a  few  of  the  points  which  will  be  dealt  with  at  greater 
length  in  Chapter  XIII. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  a//  matter  is  attracted  by 
the  earth,  or  in  other  words  possesses  weight.  It  can  be  proved  by 
experiment,  as  we  shall  see  later,  that  all  bodies  when  allowed  to  fall 
freely,  that  is  to  move  under  the  influence  of  the  force  exerted  on  them 
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owing  to  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  move  with  the  same  acceleration  at 
any  given  point  on  the  earth's  surface.  This  acceleration  of  a  freely  falling^ 
body  is  generally  indicated  by  the  symbol  g.  Let  W  be  the  weight  of  a 
body  of  mass  tn^  that  is  the  force  with  which  the  earth  attracts  it, 
measored  in  absolute  units  (that  is  in  dynes  if  m  is  measured  in  grams, 
ud  in  poundals  if  nt  is  measured  in  pounds).  Then  since  the  force  W 
Then  acting  on  the  mass  tn  produces  an  acceleration  g^  we  have 

W—  mg. 

The  value  of  ^f  in  the  c,g.s,  system  is  about  981  cm./sec*^.,  so  that  the 
«eight'of  a  gram  is  equal  to  about  981  dynes.  In  the  foot-pound-second 
system  g  is  about  32  feet/secl,  so  that  the  weight  of  a  pound  is  about  32 
poundals. 

A  system  of  units  is  often  employed  in  which  the  unit  of  force  is 
taken  as  the  force  with  which  the  earth  attracts  a  given  lump  of  matter 
when  it  is  at  a  certain  fixed  point  on  the  earth's  surface.  This  unit  of 
force  is  then  taken  as  one  of  the  fundamental  units,  the  others  being 
those  of  length  and  time.  Such  a  system  of  units  is  called  a  gravita- 
tional system,  and  it  is  this  system  which  is  almost  exclusively  used  by 
engineers. 

The  unit  of  force  in  the  metric  gravitational  system  is  the  force  with 
Khich  the  earth  attracts  a  mass  of  a  gram  when  at  the  sea- level  and  at 
latitude  45".*  This  force  is  equal  to  a  force  of  980.6  dynes,  for  the  value 
[>f  jf  at  sea-level  and  latitude  45°  is  980.6  cm./sec-. 

The  unit  of  force  in  the  British  gravitational  system  is  the  force  with 
which  the  earth  attracts  a  mass  of  a  pound  at  sea-level  and  latitude  45'. 
This  unit  offeree  is  equal  to  32.172  poundals,  for^has  the  value  32.172 
footsec". 

In  the  gravitational  system  of  units,  since  the  unit  of  force  is  taken  as 
one  of  the  fundamental  units  in  place  of  mass,  the  unit  of  mass  is  derived 
from  this  unit  by  means  of  Newton's  second  law.  Thus  the  unit  of  mass 
on  the  gravitational  system  when  acted  upon  by  the  unit  force  in  this 
system  must  move  with  unit  acceleration,  that  is,  one  centimetre  per 
second  per  second,  or  one  foot  per  second  per  second,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Now  at  sea-level  and  latitude  45**  the  quantity  of  matter  (gram  or  pound) 
used  to  define  the  gravitational  unit  of  force,  if  allowed  to  fall  freely, 
would  move  with  an  acceleration  ^  (980.6  cm./sec^.  or  32.172  foot/sec*^.), 
and  under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  acted  upon  by  the  gravitational 
unit  of  force.  Hence  to  move  with  unit  acceleration  the  mass  moved 
nust  be  g  times  as  great  as  the  quantity  of  matter  used  to  define  the  unit 
orce.  Thus  the  unit  of  mass  in  the  metric  gravitational  system  is  equal 
o  980.6  grams,  and  in  the  British  gravitational  system  to  32.172  pounds. 

.Since  the  value  of  the  attraction  exerted  by  the  earth  on  a  given  mass 
s  not  the  same  all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  gravitational  unit 

^   I  he  \alue  dig  is  by  no  means  the  same  at  all  points  on  the  earth.     (See  §  ii6.) 
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of  force  will  not  everywhere  be  exactly  equal  to  the  force  with  which  tli«] 
earth  attracts  {i.e.  the  weight  of)  a  gram  or  pound,  as  the  case  may 
For  comparatively  rough  measurements,  however,  in  which  the  change'! 
in  the  value  of  the  gravitational  attraction  may  be  neglected,  there  is  no 
doubt  it  is  often  convenient  to  use  the  gravitational  units,  particularly  i 
when,  as  is  often  the  case,  all  the  forces  which  have  to  be  dealt  with  are] 
due  to  the  action  of  gravity  on  matter.     For  scientific  purposes,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  absolute  system  of  units,  in  which  mass  is 
taken  as  the  fundamental  unit,  is  preferable. 

The  units  of  work  or  energy  in  the  two  gravitational  systems  are  the 
work  done  in  lifting  a  gram,  or  a  pound,  through  a  centimetre,  or  a  foot, 
as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  sea-level  and  at  latitude  45\  These  imits  are 
called  the  gram-centimetre,  and  foot-pound  units  of  work  respectively. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  connection  between  the  fundamental 
units  and  the  units  of  force,  mass,  and  work  in  the  absolute  and  gravita- 
tional systems  : — 

Metric  System. 
Fundamental  Units, 


Absolute. 


Length 

Mass 

Time 


Centimetre 

Gram 

Second 


Gravitationai. 


Length    .        .        .     Centimetre 
FnrrA  5  ^^eight  of  a  gram  at  lat. 

(      45' and  sea-level 
Time       .        .        .     Second 


Derived  Units, 


Force       .         .         .     Dyne 
Work  and  Energ>'  .     Erg 


Mass       .        .        .     98a6  grams 

Work  and  f  Gram  -  centimetre   at 

Energy   '{     lat.  45**  and  sea-level 


British  System. 
Fun.'iatnenial  Units, 


Absolute. 


Length 
Mass  . 
Time    . 


Foot 

Pound 

Second 


Gravitational. 


Length        .        .     Foot 

Force|^^»?^^°^^P?""1**^^^- 
\      45   and  sea-level 

Time  .        .        .     Second 


Derived  Units. 


Force  . 

Work  and  Energy 


Poundal 
Foot-poundal 


Mass  .  .     32.172  pounds 

Work  and  (  Foot-pound  at  lat.  45" 
Energy    {      and  sea-level 
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Since  the  force  with  which  the  earth  attracts  a  ni%ss  m  is  equal  to  mg 

ibfioliite  units  of  force,  the  work  which  is  done  when  this  tnass  is  raised 

tkrough  a  vertical  height  A  is  . 

mgh. 

If  M  is  expressed  in  grams,  g  in  cni/sec'.,  and  h  in  cm.,  i>.  if  all  the 
quantities  are  measured  in  c.g,5,  absolute  units,  then  the  work  mgh  is 
expressed  in  ergs.  If  m  is  measured  in  pounds,  g  in  foot/sec^.,  and  h  in 
fleet,  then  the  work  mgh  is  expressed  in  foot-poundals. 

If  the  experiment  is  performed  at  latitude  45°  and  at  the  sea-level, 
then  the  woiic  done  in  raising  m  grams  through  a  height  of  h  centimetres 
ts  mk  gram-centimetres.  If,  however,  the  experiment  is  performed  at 
a  point  on  the  earth's  surface  where  the  acceleration  of  gravity  is  g^  then 

ihc  work  done  will  be  ^'^•r^-i:  gram-centimetres.     For  at  the  standard 

position  the  \'alue  of  the  acceleration  of  gravity  is  98a6^  and  the  force 
vith  which  the  earth  attracts  a  given  mass  is  proportional  to  the  accelera- 
tion of  gravity  or  ^.  In  the  same  way  the  work  done  in  raising ;;/  pounds 
through  h  feet  at  the  standard  position  is  mk  foot-pounds,  while  at  a 

place  where  the  acceleration  of  gravity  is^it  is  mh — -- —  foot-pounds. 

77.  Graphic  Representation  of  the  Work  done  by  a  Force.— 

If  a  force  (F)  remains  uniform  while  its  point  of  application  moves  in  the 

iircclion  of  the  force  through  a  distance  j,  the  work  done  is  F.s.     Let 

:hc  line  OX  (Fig.  56)  represent  space  in 

:he  direction  of  the  line  of  action  of  the 

force,  and  distances  measured  parallel  to 

\  line  OY,  at  right  angles  to  ox,  represent 

the  magnitude  (not  direction)  of  the  force. 

If  through  M  and  N,  any  two  points  in  ox, 

we  draw  two  lines  MP,  NQ  parallel  to  OY, 

and  of  such  a  length  that  they  represent 

the  magnitude  of  F,  then  the  area  of  the 

rectangle  MPQX  will  represent  the  work 

done  by  the  force  while  its  point  of  appli- 

ration  moves  through  the  distance  MN. 

For  the  area  of  the  rectangle  is  equal  to  mn  x  MP,  and  mn  represents  s^ 

md  MP  represents  F^  so  that  the  product  F.s  is  represented  by  the  area 

r>f  the  rectangle  MPQN,  that  is,  there  are  as  many  units  of  area  in  MPQN 

IS  there  are  units  of  work  in  F,s,      Hence  if  a  centimetre  along  ox 

represents  a  displacement  of  one  centimetre,  and  a  centimetre  along  oy 

represents  a  force  of  one  dyne,  then  each  square  centimetre  in  the  area 

will  represent  an  erg. 

If  the  force  is  not  constant  in  magnitude  during  the  displacement, 
we  must,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  speed  in  55  34»  draw  a  cur\'c  such 
that  the  ordinate  (mp)  at  any  point  xM  on  the  axis  ox  represents  the  force 
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Then  Ihe  area  containM 
ill  represent  tl 


acting  wlien  llie  point  of  application  is  at  i\. 

between  any  two  otdinates,  Ihe  cur\'e  and  the 

u-ork  done  while  the  point  of  application  of  the  force  moves  from  tl« 

point  rorresjionding  lo  ihe  foot  of  one  ordinate  to  that  corresponding  IB 

the  fool  of  llic  other. 

As  an  example  of  IJic  application  of  this  graphical  iiiethcxl  of  repre- 
seniiiig  tlic  wi)rk  done  liy  a  varialiie  force,  we  maj-  take  the  nieihoJ 
employed  to  detennine  the  work  done  liy  the  steam  during  each  stroke' 
of  a  steam-cni,'ine  pistoii.  The  eun-c  is  drawn  mechanically  by  meani 
of  an  iiistnmitnt  called  an  indicator  ;  Ihis  consists  of  a  small  cylinder, 
the  pisliin  of  which  is  held  down  by  a  spring.  A  pencil  altached  lo  Ihis 
pision  l)ears  on  a  slieel  of  paper,  wliich,  by  means  of  a  connecting  link, 
is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  piston  of  ihc  engine  along  b 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  the  pencil  is  moved  when 
Ihe  indicator  piston  is  forced  back.  The  cylinder  of  Ihe  indicator  is  con- 
nected by  a  pi()e  with  Ihe  inside  of  Ihe  enyine  cylinder,  so  ihat  the 
amount  the  spring  is  forced  kick,  »>.  ihe  mc)veinent  of  the  pencil,  is  a 
measure  of  ihe  pressure  of  ihe  steam  in  ihe  cylinder,  and  hence  of  ibe 
force  acting  on  Ihe  engine  piston.  A  curve  <)btained  from  such  an  indi- 
cator is  shown  in  Fig.  57.  Here  the  force  a-ling  on  the  piston  is  mea- 
sured along   OV,   and   the 
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displacement  of  the  piston 
along  ox.  The  length  UN 
represents  the  "stroke"  of 
ihe  piston,  or  the  distance 
through  which  it  travels. 
Starting  from  a,  the  part 
of  Ihe  cune  ABCD  repre- 
sents the  pressure  acting 
on  the  piston  while  it  is 
moving  in  the  direction  of 
this  pressure,  and  hence 
the  work  done  on  the 
piston  is  represented  by 
the  area  MAliCDNM,  Dur- 
ifprcsenled  by  the  part  XiV.K  of 
nd  the  work  done 
Hence  the  work 
ion  is  the  difTer- 


ing  the  return  stroke,  however,  which  i; 
the  curve,  llie  piston  is  moving  against  the  press 
by  the  piston   is   n;preseiiled  by  ihe  area  W.\t:|)N.m 
[lone  on  the  piston   during  a  complete  to-and-fro  1: 
ence  liciween  these  areas,  namely,  the  area  aiichka. 

l(y  counting  up,  it  will  be  found  that  the  figure  ABCIiKA  c 
aljout  230  small  squares.  Now  one  side  of  each  of  these  s<iuares  repre- 
sents a  pressure  of  4  lbs.  per  square  inch  on  the  pision,  while  the  other 
side  rc]>rescnts  a  travel  of  the  piston  through  a  space  of  one  inch.  Each 
stjuare  will   therefore   correspond   to  4,-12   or    1/3   fool-pound  of  work. 
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« the  work  done  by  the  steam  on  each  square  inch  of  the  piston 
g  a  whole  revolution  of  the  crank  is  230/3,  or  76.8  foot-pounds.  If 
he  area  of  cross  section  of  the  piston,  then  the  work  done  during 
evolution  is  76.8  s  foot-pounds. 

V.  Power  OP  Activity.— It  will  be  noticed  that  the  work  done  by 
ce  during  a  given  displacement  is  independent  of  the  time  taken. 

the  same  amount  of  work  is  done  against  gravity  by  an  engine 
i  drags  a  train  up  a  given  incline  in  an  hour,  as  would  be  done  if  it 
ione  this  in  a  minute.  Since  there  is  practically  a  very  great  diffe- 
\  between  these  two  cases,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  to  take  the  time 
^ent  takes  to  do  a  certain  quantity  of  work  into  account.  The  rate 
•ing  work,  or  the  work  done  divided  by  the  time  taken  to  do  it,  is 
i  the  Power  or  Activity  of  an  agent  Hence  in  the  above  case 
ower  would  in  one  case  be  sixty  times  greater  than  in  the  other, 
n  agent  which  is  capable  of  raising  550  pounds  through  a  vertical 
rice  of  one  foot*  (/>.  of  doing  550  foot-pounds)  in  one  second  is  said 

of  one  horse-power    The  French  horse-power  {jche^'al-vapeur)  is 
that  75  kilograms  can  be  raised  one  metre  in  each  second. 
he  practical  unit  of  power  based  on  the  c.^.s,  system  is  one  joule  per 
id,  and  is  called  the  watt.     Hence  a  watt  is  lo""  ergs  per  second, 
'ne  horse-power  is  equal  to  746  watts. 

9.  Energy. — We  find  by  experience  that  under  certain  circum- 
:es  Ixxiies  are  capable  of  doing  work.     Thus  when  a  weight  has 

raised  up  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  possesses  the  capacity 
loing  work  during  its  return  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  For  a 
^  attached  to  the  weight  may  pass  over  a  pulley,  and  the  other  end 
tached  to  a  bucket  of  water.  If  the  bucket  of  water  is  lighter  than 
vcight,  then  during  its  fall  it  will  raise  up  the  bucket,  and  hence  do 
;.  Again,  a  body  which  is  in  motion  possesses  the  power  of  doing 
;  while  it  is  losing  its  motion,  as,  for  instance,  a  bullet  when  it 
es  a  block  of  wood  loses  its  motion,  but  in  doing  so  it  does  work  on 
)lock,  for  it  penetrates  the  block  against  the  resisting  force  of  the 
1.  Hence  we  see  that  under  certain  circumstances  bodies  f)ossess 
pacity  for  doing  work  ;  and  this  capacity  for  doing  work  is  called 

'he  energy  of  a  body  is  measured  by  the  work  it  can  do  while 
iging  to  some  standard  state,  or,  what  is  sometimes  more  convenient, 
work  which  has  to  be  done  on  the  body  to  bring  it  from  some 
dard  state  to  the  actual  state.  Thus  in  the  above  examples  we  may 
sure  the  work  the  weight  can  do  before  it  comes  to  rest  on  the 
ice  of  the  ground,  or  the  work  the  bullet  can  do  before  it  is  brought 

JSt. 

To  l«e  strictly  accurate,  this  is  only  true  at  latitude  45"  and  soa-levcl ;  however. 
ir»st  engineering  purposes,  the  small  differences  in  the  value  of  g  at  different 
•.  do  not  cause  any  appreciable  errors. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  two  examples  given  the  nature  of  the 
circumstance  owing  to  which  the  body  possesses  energy  are  diflferenL^ 
In  the  first  case,  that  of  the  raised  weight,  it  possesses  energy  due  tfri 
its  position  relative  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  while  in  the  case  of  tlitfr 
moving  bullet,  the  energy'  possessed  is  due  to  the  motion.     The  enci^ 
of  a  body  which  is  due  to  its  motion  is  called  Kinetic  Energy^  while  the ' 
energy  due  to  its  position   and   not  to  its  motion  is  called  Potentiti 
Eftergy,     Thus  the  raised  weight  possesses  potential  energy  and  the 
moving  bullet  kinetic  energy. 

80.  Potential  Energy.— Examples  of  potential  energy  abound  in 
everydjiy  life  ;  thus  when  a  clock- weight  is  raised  we  do  work  against 
the  attraction  which  exists  between  the  weight  and  the  earth.  The 
raised  weight,  however,  possesses  potential  energy,  and  by  the  loss  of 
this  it  keeps  the  clock  in  motion,  doing  work  in  overcoming  the  frictioii 
of  the  parts  of  the  clock,  imparting  motion  to  the  air,  and  thus  enabling 
us  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  tick,  &c.  When  winding  up  a  watch,  in  the 
same  way,  work  is  done  in  l>ending  the  spring,  and  its  energy  is  in- 
creased so  that  it  possesses  potential  energy,  and  can  do  work  while 
it  unbends. 

In  the  case  of  the  bent  spring,  or  in  that  of  a  piece  of  stretched  india- 
rubber  cord,  it  is  evident  that  the  material  of  the  spring  or  cord  is  in  a 
state  of  strain,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  strain  that  the  body  possesses 
potential  energy.  In  the  case  of  the  raised  weight,  however,  we  are 
unable  to  detect  anything  connecting  the  weight  and  the  earth  which 
is  strained  and  which  tends  to  revert  to  its  former  state,  and  thus 
endows  the  raised  weight  with  its  potential  energy.  If  we  were  aWe  to 
state  what  was  the  nature  of  the  stress  in  this  case,  w*e  should  know  the 
cause  of  gravitation.  We  are,  however,  unable  to  do  this,  and  must 
content  ourselves  with  saying  that  one  portion  of  matter  exerts  force  on 
another,  and  that  it  is  to  this  force  that  their  mutual  potential  energy 
when  separated  is  due  (compare  §  64).  We  shall  find  that  the  theory 
that  there  is  an  all-per\'ading  massless  medium  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  obser\'ed  facts  in  heat,  light,  and  magnetism  and  electricity  ;  wc  arc 
not  at  present,  however,  entitled  to  say  that  it  is  to  stresses  set  up  in 
this  medium  that  gravitation  is  due. 

81.  Kinetic  Energy.— Suppose  that  a  body  of  mass  m  is  moving 
with  a  speed  7%  and  that  a  force  F  acting  on  the  body  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  motion  brings  the  body  to  rest  after  it  has  passed 
over  a  distance  s.  Then  the  work  done  by  the  body  on  the  force  while 
coming  to  rest  is  Fs,  Now  if  in  a  distance  s  the  body  loses  a  speed  ?', 
the  acceleration  must  be  ii—v^\'is  (§  35).  Also  the  force  /*  produces  this 
acceleration  in  the  mass  ///,  and  hence -F=///rt=wvV2J-  ^^^  the  work 
done  by  the  force  is  Fs^  that  is,  \mv'.  Hence  the  kinetic  energ)'  of  a 
body  of  mass  ///  moving  with  a  speed  ?'  is  \mv', 

82.  Change  of  Form  of  Energy.— The  energy  of  a  body  is  capable 
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ingring^  its  form  from  potential  to  kinetic,  and  ince  versa.  Thus 
se  a  stone  of  mass  m  is  supported  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff  at  a  height 
vc  the  l>ase  of  the  cliff.  The  potential  energy  is  equal  to  the  work 
in  raising^  the  stone  through  a  vertical  height  h.  The  force  with 
I  the  earth  attracts  the  stone  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  mass  of 
Lotie  ijn)  into  the  acceleration  which  the  force  would  produce  {i.e.  g). 
:e  in  raising  up  the  stone  it  has  been  moved  through  a  space  // 
ist  a  force  ntg^  and  therefore  the  work  done  has  been  mgh^  so  that 
is  its  potential  energy. 

f  now  the  stone  be  allowed  to  fall  freely^  it  will  gradually  lose  its 
ntial  energy,  but  will  at  the  same  time  acquire  velocity  and  hence 
:tic  energy.  After  it  has  fallen  a  distance  j,  its  speed  will  be  given  by 
equation  i^^igs^  and  hence  its  kinetic  energy  (|»rz/^)  will  be  equal 
WjgT.  The  potential  energy  is  now  mg{h  —  s\  since  the  stone  is  now 
I  height  {h  —  s)  above  the  ground.     The  sum  of  the  kinetic  and  poten- 

energies  is  therefore  equal  to  mgs  •\' mg{h  —  s)  which  is  equal  to  mgh, 
J  original  potential  energy.  WTien  the  stone  reaches  the  ground  its 
tential  energy  is  zero,  but  the  speed  which  it  has  acquired  is  now  given 

i^  —  igk^  and  hence  the  kinetic  energy  {hnv^  is  equal  to  mgh^  the 
me  value  as  the  potential  energy  at  the  start. 

Thus,  although  during  the  fall  of  the  body  there  is  a  gradual  change 

potential  energy  into  kinetic,  the  total  energy  remains  constant. 

If  the  stone  were  thrown  vertically  upwards  with  a  speed  ?',  then  to 
art  with  the  kinetic  energy  would  be  \mv^.  This  would  gradually 
iminish  as  the  stone  rose  and  lost  speed  ;  there  would,  however,  be  a 
ain  of  potential  energy.  When  the  stone  is  at  the  top  of  its  flight  it 
imes  for  an  instant  to  rest,  so  that  its  kinetic  energy  is  now  zero.  It 
owever  p)ossesses  potential  energy  exactly  equal  in  amount  to  its  original 
inetic  energ>'. 

83.  Principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy.— In  the  previous 

ection  we  saw  that  although  xhefortn  of  the  energy  of  the  stone  altered, 
)  that  it  existed  sometimes  as  potential  energy,  sometimes  as  kinetic 
lergy,  and  sometimes  as  both  together,  yet  the  total  quantity  of  energy 
as  constant  throughout  We  shall  in  subsequent  sections  consider 
lany  other  forms  in  which  energy  can  exist  besides  those  already  con- 
dered,  and  we  shall  find  that  these  different  forms  of  energy  can  be 
)nverted  from  one  kind  to  the  other. 

When  the  stone  reaches  the  ground  it  is  brought  to  rest  by  impact 
ith  the  ground,  when  it  will  apparently  have  lost  both  its  kinetic  energy 
nd  its  p>otential  energy.  It  is,  however,  found  that  the  energy  has  not 
een  iost^  but  has  been  transformed  into  another  form,  namely,  that  of 
(!at,  so  that  both  the  stone  and  the  part  of  the  earth  it  struck  are  warmer 
lan  they  were  before  the  impact.  Joule  has  indeed  shown,  as  we  shall 
?e  later  (§  251),  that  in  every  case  a  given  amount  of  work  entirely  spent 
1  producing  heat  always  produces  the  same  quantity  of  heat,  no  matter 
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how  the  conversion  takes  place.  For  instance,  a  given  number  of  ei]j 
of  work  which  can  be  obtained  from  stopping  a  moving  bullet,  and  hew; 
destroying  its  kinetic  energy,  will  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  heri 
The  same  numlxir  of  ergs  of  work  done  in  rubbing  a  button  on  a  pice 
of  wood  will  produce  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  heat.  The  energy  I 
the  form  of  heat  possessed  by  a  body  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  motio 
of  its  particles.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  stofl 
moving  as  a  whole  is  converted,  by  impact  with  the  ground,  into  kineti 
energy  of  the  particles  of  the  body  and  the  earth  near  the  point  i 
impact,  the  particles  moving  (probably  backwards  and  fon^'ards  with 
vibratory  motion)  with,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  velocity  than  before. 

These  observations  may  be  generalised,  for  in  every  case,  withoi 
exception,  it  is  found  that  the  sum  total  of  all  the  energy  within  an 
given  boundar)',  through  which  energy  is  not  allowed  to  pass,  remain 
constant,  although  the  energy  within  the  boundary  may  be  transfonne 
into  any  of  the  many  forms  in  which  it  is  capable  of  existing. 

The  alxive  statement  amounts  to  an  enunciation  of  a  doctrine  whid 
is  practically  the  keystone  of  modem  science,  and  is  known  as  tb 
doctrine  or  principle  of  the  consenuition  of  ener^. 

It  follows  that  if  the  boundary  considered  includes  the  universe,  tb 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  amounts  to  a  statement  that  tb 
sum  total  of  the  energy  of  the  universe  is  a  fixed  unalterable  quantity. 

The  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  also  denies  the  possibilit 
of  "  perpetual  motion."  liy  **  perpetual  motion  "  is  meant  the  devisin] 
of  some  arrangement  so  that  energy  in  the  form  of  mechanical  worl 
could  be  produced  without  energy  in  some  other  form  being  used  up  b 
the  machine.  Thus  if  an  engine  could  be  made  to  do  work  on  externa 
bodies  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  thus  give  out  energy,  without  beinj 
supplied  with  energy  from  without,  or  diminishing  the  stock  of  energ 
in  all  its  various  forms  which  it  originally  possessed,  we  should  hav 
a  means  of  creating  energy,  and  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  th 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

84.  Availability  of  Energy.— Although  the  total  quantity  of  energ 
in  the  universe  remains  a  constant  quantity,  so  that  whenever  a  givei 
amount  of  energy  in  any  one  form  disappears  an  exactly  equal  qgantit; 
of  energy  in  some  other  form  makes  its  appearance,  yet  there  is,  as  fa 
as  man  is  concerned,  a  very  important  difference  between  the  states  c 
energy.  Thus,  to  recur  to  the  illustration  of  the  stone  on  the  edge  of ; 
cliff.  By  a  suitable  mechanical  arrangement  we  can  utilise  some  portioi 
at  any  rate  of  the  potential  energy  of  the  stone,  and  make  the  stone  d< 
work.  For  example,  by  attaching  a  string  to  the  stone  we  can  make  i 
keep  a  clock  going,  and  strike  the  hours  on  a  l)ell.  Again,  we  can  let  th( 
stone  fall,  and  utilise  the  kinetic  energy  it  possesses  by  making  it  do  work 
say  in  driving  in  a  pile.  Suppose,  however,  it  is  simply  allowed  to  fall  oi 
the  ground.     As  a  result  of  the  impact  with  the  ground  its  kinetic  energ] 
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^-is  destroyed,  and  the  stone  and  the  earth  become  warmer,  and  it  is  this 
Wat  which  represents  the  lost  kinetic  energy  ;  but  in  a  very  short  time 
\  the  heat  of  the  stone,  &c.,  will  have  diffused  itself  amongst  surrounding 
L  objects.  Energy  in  this  form,  that  is,  of  uniformly  diffused  heat,  is 
r  via\-ailable  to  man  for  the  purpose  of  doing  work  ;  it  is  only  when  we 

tlave  a  body  which  is  hotter  than  surrounding  objects  that  wc  can  utilise 
ts  heat  energy  to  do  work.  Thus  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  the  energy  of 
the  stone  has  been  wasted,  for  it  is  no  longer  available  for  doing  work. 

We  shall  find  that  in  every  transformation  of  energy  there  is  some  of 

the  energy  converted  into  heat,  which  becomes  diffused  throughout  the 

nuverse,  and  is  u-asted.     Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  raised  stone  being 

-  f  utilised  to  drive  a  clock,  the  friction  at  all  the  bearings  causes  some  of 

- 1  tie  energy  to  be  converted  into  heat.     Heat  also  is  produced  each  time 

- 1  (&e  escape- wheel  strikes  the  pallet  of  the  detent,  as  well  as  the  sound 

Ivfaich    we   call  the  tick,  and   which   we   shall   see   is    simply   due   to 

I  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  air,  and  this  niiotion  is  gradually  frittered 

/  away   into   heat  by  friction   between   the   particles  and  other  causes. 

I   Hence  in  this  case  all  the  energ>'  of  the  raised  stone  eventually  becomes 

(   changed  into  diffused  heat,  although  in  the  meantime  it  goes  through 

many  transformations.    Since  in  every  transformation  of  energy  from  one 

form  to  another  some  of  the  energy  becomes  converted  into  uniformly 

diffused  heat,  the  total  quantity  of  available  energy  of  the  universe  is 

continually  diminishing. 

This   continual   degradation   of  energy,   which    accompanies    every 
phenomenon  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  leads  us  to  two  conclusions : 
Firstly,  since  the  quantity  of  unavailable  energy  is  continually  increasing, 
i     there  must  have  been  a  time  when  none  of  the  energy  of  the  universe 
\    was  unavailable,  and  before  which   no   phenomenon,  such  as  we   are 
\    acquainted  with,  can  have  occurred,  for  every'  such  phenomenon  neces- 
sarily involves  a  degradation  of  energy.    Secondly,  there  must  necessarily 
arrive  a  time  when  all  the  energy  will  be  unavailable,  the  whole  universe 
having  become  a  uniformly  hot,  inert  mass. 

85.  Energy  of  Rotation.— If  a  particle  of  mass  ;;/  is  moving  in  a 
circle  of  radius  r,  with  angular  velocity  w,  then  the  speed  of  the  particle 
is  o»r ;  hence  the  kinetic  energy  is  J/;/<a'^r-*.  We  may  suppose  that  a 
rotating  rigid  body  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  particles  of  mass  Wj,  w.j,  W3, 
^  iVc,  at  distances  r,,  r^  r^,  &c.,  from  the  axis  of  rotation.  If  w  is  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  body,  then  the  speeds  of  the  particles  are  or,,  w/o* 
wr^,  &c.,  since  w  is  the  same  for  all.  Hence  the  kinetic  energy  (E)  of 
the  rotating  body,  being  the  sum  of  the  energies  of  all  the  particles,  is 
;^Mven  by  the  equation — 

or,  since  o)  is  common  to  all — 

J^=^ci>2|;//,ri'-  +  f't^rJ  +  ^/r^ry  ■\- ,  &c.} 
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The  quantity  within  the  Ijrackets,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  product  ot 
mass  of  each  particle  of  the  body  into  the  square  of  its  distance  from 
axis  of  rotation,  is  called  the  Moment  of  Inertia  of  the  body.  Hen( 
K  is  the  moment  of  inertia,  we  have 

The  value  of  the  moment  of  inertia  for  some  of  the  simpler  forms  is  g 
in  the  following  table,  in  which  M  is  in  each  case  the  mass  of  the  rota 
body  : — 

Moments  of  Inertia. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  every  case  the  moment  of  inertia  is  equ 
the  product  of  the  total  mass  of  the  body  into  an  expression  involvinj 
geometrical  fonn  of  the  body.  This  suggests  another  way  of  obtai 
an  expression  for  the  energr>'  of  a  rotating  body.  If  the  whole  ma 
of  the  body  were  concentrated  at  a  single  point  which  moved  in  a  < 
of  radius  A'  with  the  same  angular  velocity  as  the  body,  then  the  er 
due  to  the  rotation  would  be  \M<a^R^,  If  A'  is  so  chosen  that  the  ei 
is  the  same  as  is  actually  the  case,  then 

The  value  of  A\  which  satisfies  this  equation,  is  called  the  raJi 
^y  rut  ion  of  the  body.  Hence  the  radius  of  gyration  may  be  defin 
the  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  at  which  the  whole  mass  0 
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■liody  must  be  supposed  concentrated,  in  order  that  the  energy  of  rotation 

say  be  the  same  as  it  is  actually.     The  value  of  the  square  of  the  radius 

cC  gyration  for  each  case  given  in  the  table  of  moments  of  inertia  is 

obtained  by  omitting  the  factor  M  in  the  expressions  for  the  moment  of 

inertia. 

86*.  Impact  of  Inelastic  Bodies.— Suppose  a  body  of  mass  ftty^ 
moving  with  a  speed  v„  strike  another  body  of  mass  m^  which  is  at  rest, 
ind  the  two  bodies  adhere  together  after  impact.  If  v  is  the  speed 
»ith  which  the  two  bodies  move  after  impact,  then  their  momentum  is 
\  (wf,  -r  Wj)?'.  Before  impact  the  momentum  of  the  first  body  is  w,  Vyy  and 
■  that  of  the  second  zero.  Hence,  since  the  total  momentum  of  the  two 
P  bodies  must  be  the  same  before  and  after  impact,  we  have 


v= *     v.. 


I 


If"  the  second  body  is  itself  moving  with  sjieed  7/3  ^^  the  same  straight 
line  as  the  first,  the  momentum  before  impact  is  m^^'\-nuv.>.     Hence 

( Wj  4-  Wj)  V = ///ji/i  +  WgZ/g- 

If  the  bodies  are  originally  moving  in  the  same  direction,  then  7\  and  v.^ 
are  of  the  same  sign,  and  therefore  the  motion  after  impact  is  in  the  same 
direction  as  before  impact.  If,  however,  the  bodies  are  originally  moving 
*n  opposite  directions,  so  that  v^  and  v^  are  of  opposite  sign,  v  will  be  of 
the  same  sign  as  the  greater  of  the  two  products  in^i\^  m.,v.».  Hence  the 
direction  of  motion  after  impact  will  be  that  of  the  motion  of  the  body 
having  the  greater  momentum. 

In  the  case  where  one  of  the  bodies  is  originally  at  rest,  the  kinetic 
energy  J£  before  impact  is  given  by 

and  the  kinetic  energy  E^  after  impact  by 

Substituting  in  this  last  expression  the  value  of  v^  we  have 


Hence  Eo^        ^    . 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  two  bodies  is  therefore  less  after  impact  than 
before.     The  reason  for  this  is  that  some  of  the  kinetic  energy  has  been 
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transformed  into  heat  energy  by  the  impact.  In  the  same  way,  in 
case  when  the  two  bodies  are  originally  in  motion,  the  sum  of  the  kii 
energies  of  the  bodies  before  impact  is  greater  than  the  kinetic  energy  i 
the  combined  bodies  after  impact,  some  of  the  kinetic  energy  having  bei 
converted  into  heat  energy. 

87*.  Impact  of  Elastic  Bodies.— In  the  case  of  elastic  bodies,  aAi 
impact  they  will  separate,  in  general  moving  with  different  velocities,  tl 
total  momentum  before  impact  being,  as  in  the  case  where  the  bodies  ai 
inelastic,  equal  to  the  total  momentum  after  impact. 

Newton  proved  by  experiment  that  if  two  spheres  of  the  same  m 
terial  collide,  so  that  their  centres  are  moving  along  the  same  straigl 
line,  then  their  relative  speed  before  impacts  bears  a  constant  ratio  1 
their  relative  speed  after  impact.  If //j  and  u^  are  the  velocities  befoi 
impact,  and  i\  and  v^  the  velocities  after  impact,  then  the  relative  velocit 
of  the  spheres  before  impact  is  «i-«2i  ^^^  ^^^  after  impact  v^—\ 

Newton's  results  show  that  the  ratio — ^ is  a  quantity  independent  \ 

the  mass  of  the  spheres,  at  any  rate  within  fairly  wide  limits,  or  tli 
velocity  with  which  they  are  moving ;  it  simply  depends  on  the  maters 
of  which  they  are  composed.  This  ratio  is  always  a  negative  quantit 
never  greater,  and  in  most  cases  less,  than  unity.  This  means  that  tl 
relative  velocity  after  impart  is  in  most  cases  less^  and  cannot  be  greate 
than  the  relative  velocity  before  impact ;  also  that  if  i/^  is  greater  than  u 
then  v^  is  less  than  7'^^  so  that  7\  -  v.,  is  of  opposite  sign  to  u^  —  u^ 

Hence  7\  being  greater  than  7'^  means  that  the  body  moving  wit 
velocity  ^/j  *'  strikes "  the  other,  but  that  this  latter  after  the  impact  wi 
now  move  with  the  greater  velocity. 

The  constant  fraction  -  * -^  which  depends  simply  on  the  materi 

Ui  —  «2 

of  which  the  spheres  are  composed,  is  called  the  Coefficient  of  RestitutU 
of  the  material.    If  the  coefficient  of  restitution  is  unity,  then  the  relati^ 
velocity  of  the  bodies  is  unchanged  by  the  impact,  and  the  material  < 
which  they  are  composed  is  said  to  be  perfectly  elastic. 
If  the  coefficient  of  restitution  is  ^,  then 

Also,  since  the  momentum  before  and  after  impact  is  the  same,    \y 

fn^Ui  +  ///2J/2  =  ffti^'i  +  fn^v.,. 
Solving  these  two  equations  for  7\  and  7/3,  we  get 

«,  _//i(wi-^w.j)  +  ///2«2('+^) 
m^  4-  W2 

and  ^,,,^'i\!!lAl±  ^)  +  u,{m,^-em^) 
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It  win  be  noticed  that  if  e^o^  »>.  if  the  balls  are  inelastic  and  adhere 
iDfcther  after  impact,  we  have 

^^  ^  saine  value  as  that  obtained  in  the  ptevious  section. 
::B      In  the  case  of  the  direct  impact  of  a  sphere  on  a  fixed  surface,  we  may 
afl  ibtain  the  velocity  of  rebound  by  making  u^  zero  and  m^  infinite  in  the 
~  above  expressions.     Dividing  numerator  and  denominator  by  m^  we  get 


^  j^-j^ri^. 


Ulien  Wf  is  infinite,  nt^m^  is  zero.     Hence,  if  u^  is  zero, 

Therefore  the  velocity  of  rebound  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  equal 
to  €  times  the  velocity  before  impact  Since  e  is  less  than  unity,  the 
speed  after  impact  is  less  than  before.  This  result  might  have  been 
arrived  at  directly  from  Newton's  experimental  result,  for  the  relative 
velocity  of  the  sphere  and  the  plane  before  impact  was  Wj,  and  after 
I     impact  it  is  i/^ ;  hence 


^ 


Vy 


i  -  "*=^,  or  T'i=  -«/,. 


♦ 


It  will  be  found,  on  calculating  the  value  of  the  kinetic  energy  before 

i  and  after  impact,  that,  except  in  the  case  where  ^=1,  the  total  kinetic 
energy  after  impact  is  less  than  before,  some  having  been  transformed 
into  heat     When  ^=1,  the  total  kinetic  energy  before  and  after  impact 

»  is  the  same. 

88*.  Oblique  Impact. — Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  the  case 
■   where  the  two  spheres,  before  impact,  were  travelling,  either  in  the  same 

'  or  in  opposite  directions,  along  the  same  straight  line.  When  the  impact 
is  oblique,  we  resolve  the  velocity  of  each  sphere  along  and  perpendicular 

>  to  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  spheres  at  the  instant  of  contact. 
If  the  spheres  be  smooth,  then  there  will  be  no  force  exerted  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  joining  the  centres,  and  hence  the  components  of  the 
velocities  along  this  line  will  be  unaltered  by  the  impact.  The  com- 
ponents along  the  line  joining  the  centres  will  obey  the  laws  given  for 
direct  impact  in  the  last  section,  and  hence  the  components  in  this  direc- 
tion after  impact  can  be  obtained.  By  compounding  these  components 
with  those  which  remained  unaltered,  the  velocity  of  the  spheres  after 

impact  can  be  obtained. 

0 
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In  the  case  of  a  sphere,  such  as  a  billiard-ball,  striking  the  cushion  AB 

(Fig.  58)  with  a  speed  1/,  and  at  an  angle  B 
to  the  normal  to  the  cushion,  the  component 
of  the  velocity  parallel  to  the  cushion  is 
u  sin  By  and  that  perpendicular  to  the  cushion 
is  u  cos  6.  The  first  of  these  components 
remains  unaltered,  and  the  other  becomes 
-eu  cos  6  (§  87),  where  e  is  the  coeflScient 
of  restitution.     Hence  we  have  to  compound 

a  velocity  of  u  sin  B  parallel  to  ba  (Fig.  58) 

with  a  velocity  of  eu  cos  0  parallel  to  CN. 
If  the  resultant  velocity  is  v,  and  makes 
an  angle  <^  with  the  normal  CN,  we  have^ 
since  the  components  are  at  right  angles — 


Fig.  58. 


7/3=  OF^^  GF^+  OG^^u^  sin*  ^+^1/*  cos«  B. 
Also 


«sin0^^^j^^ 


€U  COS  6       QQ 

^tan<^=tan^. 


Hence  the  ball  rebounds  so  as  to  travel  more  nearly  parallel  to  the 
cushion  than  before  impact,  for  e  is  less  than  unity. 

If  e*^  I,  then  v—u^  tan  <^  =  tan  ^,  and  therefore  ^=^,  so  that  the  ball 
wound  rebound  with  the  same  speed,  and  with  its  direction  of  rootioo 
inclined  to  the  cushion  at  the  same  angle  as-before,  but  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  normal. 


CHAPTER    XI 
MACHINES 

88L  Simple  MaehilUMi. — ^A  contrivance  by  means  of  which  a  force 
applied  at  one  point  gives  rise  to  a  force,  often  different  in  magnitude 
E I  and  direction  to  the  impressed  force,  at  some  other  point  is  called  a 
e.1  nacfaine.  A  steam-engine,  a  hydraulic  press,  or  a  testing-machine,  are 
I  all  examples  of  machines  ;  they,  however,  consist  of  a  number  of  separate 
f  parts,  each  of  which  satisfies  the  definition  of  a  machine  given  above, 
I  and  which  may  be  classified  under  various  heads.  Each  of  these  sepa- 
I    rate  parts  is  called  a  simple  machifie. 

f         In  studying  these  simple  machines,  we  shall  suppose  that  the  machine 
is  in  equilibrium,  so  that  the  force  impressed  at  one  point  is  just  balanced 
by  the  force  impressed  at  some  other  point.    One  of  these  forces,  which 
is  impressed  on  the  machine  by  some  other  body,  is  generally  called  the 
PowtTy  while  the  other  is  called  the  Weight,    It  must  be  carefully  borne 
in  mind  that  the  term  "power"  in  this  relation  has  no  connection  with 
[     the  same  word  used  in  §  78  to  denote  the  rate  of  doing  work,  nor  does 
^     the  term  "  weight "  necessarily  mean  that  the  machine  is  used  to  raise 
I     or  support  a  mass  against  the  attraction  of  gravity. 
\         In  finding  the  conditions  which  have  to  be  fulfilled,  in  order  that  the 
1    simple  machines  may  be  in  equilibrium,  we  suppose  that  they  work  with- 
<    out  friction.    Under  these  circtmistances,  if  we  suppose  the  machine  to 
receive  a  small  displacement  of  such  a  nature  that  the  connection  between 
its  parts  is  not  in  any  way  disturbed,  the  work  done  by  the  "power" 
must,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  be  equal 
to  the  work  done  on  the  "weight."    Hence,  if  P  and  W  are  the  two 
forces  which  balance  one  another  on  a  machine,  and  when  the  machine 
receives  a  small  displacement,  if  the  displacement  of  the  point  of  applica- 
tion oi  P  parallel  to  its  line  of  action  be  /,  and  that  of  H'^  parallel  to  its 
line  of  action  be  w,  then  the  work  done  by  P  is  /*/,  and  the  work  done 
on  \V\s  Ww.    Hence 

PP^     WlVy 

P     w 
W^p' 

From  this  we  see  that  the  displacements  are  inversely  as  the  forces, 
so  that  if  a  small  "power"  is  to  exert  a  large  "weight,"  the  displacement 
of  the  "power"  must  be  large  compared  to  the  displacement  of  the 
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"  weight."  This  is  often  expressed  by  saying  that  "  what  is  gained  i 
power  is  lost  in  speed."  I 

90.  The  Lever. — A  lever  is  a  rigid  bar,  either  straight  or  curvoj 
which  is  capable  of  a  motion  of  rotation  about  a  fixed  point,  called  dl 
fulcrum. 

Since  the  lever,  when  in  equilibrium,  is  under  the  action  of  thri 
forces — the  "  power,"  the  "  weight,"  and  the  reaction  of  the  fulcrum,  i 
follows  (§  73)  that  the  lines  of  action  of  all  these  forces  must  lie  in  01 
plane,  and  either  be  parallel  or  meet  at  a  point. 

The  most  direct  way  of  obtaining  the  relation  between  the  "powci 
and  "  weight"  in  the  lever  is  to  take  moments  round  the  fulcrum.  If  tl 
lever  is  to  be  in  equilibrium,  these  moments  must  be  equal  and  opposil 
Hence  if  a  is  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  fulcrum  and  tl 
line  of  action  of  the  "  power,"  and  b  that  between  the  fulcrum  and  tl 
line  of  action  and  the  "  weight,"  we  have 

/^rt=  Wb, 
P  _b 
IV    a 


or 


In  the  case  when  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  are  at  right  angle 
to  the  lines  joining  the  points  of  application  to  the  fulcrum,  a  and  b  repn 
sent  the  distances  of  the  points  of  applications  of  the  forces  from  tfa 
fulcrum,  and  are  called  the  arms  of  the  lever. 

It  is  usual  to  divide  levers  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  relativ 
positions  of  the  points  of  application  of  the  forces  and  the  fulcrum.  I 
Class  I.,  {a\  Fig,  59,  the  fulcrum  F  lies  between  the  points  of  applicatioi 
A  and  B,  of  the  forces.  In  this  case  the  "power"  may,  as  in  the  crowbai 
be  applied  at  the  end  of  a  longer  arm,  and  so  be  used  to  exert  a 
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(b) 

Fig.  59. 


(c) 


increased  force  ;  or  it  may,  as  in  the  catapults  used  by  the  ancients  fc 
throwing  heavy  stones,  act  at  the  end  of  the  shorter  arm,  so  that  th 
distance  through  which  the  point  of  application  of  the  "weight"  move 
is  greater  than  that  through  which  that  of  the  "power**  moves.  Oth< 
examples  of  levers  of  this  class  are  the  beam  of  a  balance,  a  pair  ( 
scissors,  and  a  pump  handle. 

In  a  lever  of  the  second  class,  {b\  Fig.  59,  the  point  of  application 
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4C the ''weight''  lies  between  the  point  of  application  B  of  the  "power" 
ad  the  fiilcniin  F.  In  this  class  the  ''power"  is  always  less  than  the 
"weight."  Examples  of  levers  of  the  second  class  are  nut-crackers,  and 
aa  oar.  In  this  latter  case  the  fiilcmm  is  the  blade  of  the  oar,  which 
k  mnaiss  appfroximately  at  rest  in  the  water,  and  the  pressure  on  the  row- 
■  U  is  the ''weight." 

I  In  the  third  class  of  levers,  (^X  ^ig-  59*  the  "power"  is  applied  at  a 
^  point  between  the  fiilcnim  and  the  point  of  application  of  the  "weight," 
Ivthat  the  "power"  must  always  be  greater  than  the  *' weight"  An 
^1  cample  of  a  lever  of  this  class  is  an  ordinary  pair  of  tongs.  The  fore- 
>.  f  VBi  is  another  example,  the  iiilcrum  being  at  the  elbow-joint,  and  the 
e  I  pBver  applied  a  few  inches  along  the  fore-ann,  where  the  biceps  muscle 
reinserted  in  the  radius. 

I  In  every  case  the  reaction  of  the  fiilcrum  will  be  equal  to  the  resultant 
of  the  "power"  and  the  "weight,"  and  may  be  obtained  by  the  methods 
already  given  for  compounding  two  forces,  whether  meeting  at  a  point  or 
parallel,  as  the  case  may  be  (§§  66  and  69). 

9L  The  Wheel  and  Axle.— This  machine  consists  of  two  drums  or 
wheels  of  different  diameters  fixed  to  the  same  axle.  A  rope  coiled 
round  the  drum  of  smaller  diameter  carries  the 
•*  weight,"  while  another  rope  coiled  round  the 
other  drum,  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  carries 
the  "  power."  It  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  60  that  the 
anangement  is  virtually  a  lever  with  the  fulcrum 
at  the  axis  B,  about  which  the  dnmis  can  turn. 

\    Hence /*x  BC=  W^XAB. 

This  relation  may  also  easily  be  found  from 
\  the  principle  of  work  ;  for  suppose  the  two  drums 

to  turn  through  an  angle  ^,  so  that  the  point  c 

comes  to  c*  and  A  to  a'.    Then  the  length  of  rope 

coiled  up  on  the  smaller  drum  (the  axle)  is  equal 

fo  the  arc  A  a',  and  this  represents  the  distance  through  which  the  point 

of  application  of  W^has  been  moved.     Hence  the  work  done  on  JFis 

W  X  aa\    But  the  arc  aa'  is  equal  to  ab.^,  where  0  is  the  circular  measure 
^  of  the  angle  through  which  the  machine  has  turned.     Therefore  the  work 

done  on  (^(^is  Jf^.AR^.     In  the  same  way  the  work  done  by  P  is  P.ncd. 

Hence  

W.AB.e^P.BC.e 

IV,AB^P,'BC 


yvi 


F*IG.  60. 


or 


IV    BC 

>"    ab' 


The  principle  of  the  wheel  and  axle  is  used  in  the  capstan  and  in  the 
windlass.     In  these  arrangements  the  "power,"  instead  of  being  applied 
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to  the  wheel  by  means  of  a  rope  wound  round  the  circumference,  t 
applied  to  the  end  of  one  or  more  rods  which  virtually  form  spokes  of  tb 
wheel,  the  direction  of  the  line  of  action  of  the  "  power  "  being  continual 
altered,  as  the  machine  turns  round,  so  as  to  be  always  at  right  angles  t 
the  spoke.  If  the  "weight"  and  "power"  bear  to  one  another  exacth 
the  ratio  given  above,  the  machine  will  be  in  equilibrium;  \{ P  exceed 
this  value  there  will  be  rotation,  and  Jf^will  be  drawn  up. 

92.  The  Pulley, — A  pulley  consists  of  a  disc  or  wheel,  called  th 
sheaf,  mounted  on  an  axle  which  is  fixed  to  a  framework  called  a  bled 

The  edge  of  the  disc  is  usually  grooved  so  that 
cord  can  lie  round  it.  If  the  block  is  fixed,  the 
the  direction  of  a  force,  but  not  its  magnitude 
may  be  changed  by  means  of  a  pulley.  If  a  ten 
sion  p  be  applied  to  one  end  of  a  string  whid 
passes  over  such  a  pulley,  then,  since  if  w 
neglect  the  friction  of  the  pulley  and  the  stifl 
ness  of  the  string  the  tension  is  the  sam 
throughout  the  string,  in  order  to  keep  tin 
pulley  in  equilibrium  the  other  end  of  th< 
string  must  be  pulled  with  a  force  P.  Thij 
is  at  once  evident,  for  if  A  and  c  (Fig.  6i' 
are  the  points  where  the  string  leaves  the  pulley,  and  B  is  the  centre  a 
the  sheaf,  then  taking  moments  about  B, 


Fig.  6i. 


PxAB'^^lVxBC. 
But  AB=^  TTC.     Hence  P^ 


W. 


If  the  block  of  the  pulley,  instead  of  being 
fixed,  is  attached  to  the  weight,  while  one  enc 
(Fig.  62)  of  the  string  is  attached  to  a  fixed  sup 

^  port,  while  the  "power"  acts  at  the  other  end,  / 
may  be  less  than  W,     If,  as  is  usually  the  case 

Q  the  two  portions  of  the  string  QA  and  CP  an 
parallel,  and  the  pulley  moves  through  a  distance 
h  from  the  position  ABC  to  the  position  a'b'c', 
then  the  end  of  the  string  where  P  is  attached 
will  move  up  through  a  distance  2^,  for  the 
portion  QA  of  the  string  has  been  shortened  by  a 
length  ^,  and  the  point  C  has  also  risen  througli 
a  height  h.  Therefore,  while  W  has  been  raised 
through  a  height  ^,  P  must  have  moved  througl: 
a  distance  2^,  so  that,  equating  the  work  done  in  the  two  cases, 


or 


hW^2hP 

IV=2P. 
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liis  expression,  since  the  pulley  itself  has  to  be  nised,  we  must 
iu  weight  in  ff.  Otherwise,  if  »r  is  the  wdght  nf  the  pulley 
is  the  wei^  sappoited,  we  have 

%  are  ceveral  arrangements  in  which  tnore  than  one  pulley  is 

It  we  shall  only  describe  one  of  these,  which  is  the  only  one  that 

in  practice.     It  consists  of  two 

each  fitted  with  several  sheafs, 

sually  all  turn  on  the  same  axle. 

the  blocks  is  attached  to  a  fixed 

bile  the  other  is  attached  to  the 

„"      One  end  of  the  string  is 

I  to  one  of  the  blocks,  it  then 

found  one  of  the  sheafs  of  the 

lock,  then  over  one  in  the  first 

nd  so  on  till  it  has  passed  over 

sbe3&     If  the  string  passes  m 

om  one  block  to  the  other,  then 

fV=-nP, 

ly  includes  the  weig-ht  of  the 
:  block. 

ill  be  seen  in  Fig.  63,  where  there 
«  sheaves  in  ihe  movable  block 
string  passes  six  times  from  one 
>  the  other,  that  if  the  movable 
in*  therefore  also  IV,  is  raised  p,(.  g 

a  height  k,  then  the  free  end  of 
ng  will  have  to  move  through  a  distance  6^.     Hence  the  work 
1  IK  is  >i  H',  and  that  done  by  P  is  MP.    Therefore 

hW-bhP 
W=6P. 

The  Inclined  Plane.— Suppose  a  body  c  (Figs.  64  and  6$)  rests 
iclined  plane  AB,  and  that  there  is  no  friction  between  the  body  and 
"ace  of  the  plane,  or  at  any  rate  thai  by  suitable  means  friction  is 
I  reduced  as  to  be  negligable  in  comparison  with  the  other  forces 
The  weight  of  the  body  Wacts  vertically  downwards,  and  the 
1  of  the  plane  acts  perpendicular  to  the  surface  AD,  so  that  if  the 
to  be  prevented  from  sliding  down  the  plane  under  the  influence 
esultant  of  these  two  forces,  it  must  be  acted  upon  by  a  third  force, 
o  principal  cases  which  toccur  are  when  this  force  acts  along  a 
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direction  parallel  either  to  the  hypotenuse  AB  (Fig.  64)  or  the  base  AC 
(Fig.  65).  In  lK)th  cases  the  most  convenient  method  of  obtaining  the 
relation  between  the  force  /*,  which  we  may  call  the  "power,"  and  \\\ 
for  any  given  plane,  is  to  use  the  principle  of  work. 


Suppose  o  to  move,  under  the  influence  of  /*,  from  A  to  B.     Then  the 

work  done  by  T'  is  /'.AB,  if  /*  acts  parallel  to  the  hypotenuse,  and  /'.AC  if 
Tracts  parallel  to  the  base,  for  in  the  one  case  the  point  of  application  has 

moved  through  a  distance  AB  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  force,  while  in 
the  other  case  the  component  of  the  displacement  in  the  line  of  action  is 

AC.  In  both  cases  the  work  done  on  Jfis  JKx  CB,  since  the  component  of 
the  movement  of  the  point  of  application  of  W^  parallel  to  its  line  of  action, 

is  CB.  As  in  both  cases  the  point  of  application  of  R  moves  at  right 
angles  to  its  line  of  action,  no  work  is  done  on  or  by  R  during  the  dis- 
placement.    Hence  we  have,  when  P  acts  parallel  to  A)^ 

PJTB^  irx  CB 

When  P  acts  parallel  to  AC, 

P,AC=-  H^x  CB 
P     'CB 

^^    AC 

The  alx>ve  relations  may  also  be  easily  found  by  resolving  W  along 
the  direction  of  the  line  of  action  of /*,  and  perpendicular  to  the  surfece 
of  the  plane.  The  first  of  these  components  will  be  equal  and  opposite 
to  P,  and  the  other  will  be  equal  and  opposite  to  R.  The  triangle  of 
forces  may  also  be  employed,  for  if  the  direction  of  R  be  produced  back 
to  D  and  we  draw  ef  perpendicular  to  GD,  then  the  triangle  GEF  in  Fig. 
64,  or  the  triangle  GEO  in  Fig.  65,  has  its  sides  parallel  to  the  thret 
forces  ;  and  hence  these  forces  are  proportional  to  the  sides  of  thu 
tr'ianf^lc,  and  this  triangle  is,  in  each  case,  similar  to  the  triangle  ABC 
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libfimi.    If  the  bttm  is  ncyw  displaced  into  the  position  a'bc',  it  will  be  seen 

diat  the  aim  at  which  the  Ibcce  W  9X  vl  acts  is  less  than  the  ann 

of  the  Ibfce  IF  at  c^     Hence  the  moments  of  these  two  equal  forces 

about  B  axe  not  equal,  and  the  resultant  moment  tending  to  bring  the 

teun  back  into  its  equiUbrium  position  is  equal  to  fF  multiplied  by  the 

difietence  between  these  aims.    Therefore,  since  this  moment  depends 

QB  W  tx  the  load  in  the  pans,  the  greater  H^  is,  the  greater  will  be  the 

'  mdency  lor  the  beam  to  return  to  its  equilibrium  position,  so  that  it 

will  require  a  greater  differenu  in  the  loads  in  the  two  pans  to  deflect  the 

beam.     In  the  following  discussion  we  shall  assume  that  the  central 

hife-edge  and  the  terminal  ones  all  lie  in  a  stnught  line. 

Under  these  conditions,  let  A  and  C  (Fig.  69)  be  the  points  of  support 

of  the  scale-pans,  formed  by  the  terminal  knife-edges,  and  B  the  fulcrum, 

formed    by  the  central 

knife-edge,  and  let  G  be 

the  point  at  which  the 

weight  w  of  the  beam 

acts,  £j!.  its  centre  of  gm- 

vity  (S  iio)l     \l  Sy  and 

S^  are  the  weights  of  the 

scale-pans,  and  P  and  W 

the  weights  of  the  masses 

placed    in    them,    then 

there  will  be  a  vertical 

force  P-^Si  acting  at  c 

and  one  of  IV +S^  acting 

at  A.     If  the  beam  is  to 

remain  horizontal  when 


w+s 


Fig.  69. 


the  scale-pans  are  removed,  G  must  be  vertically  under  B,  for  otherwise 
the  force  w  would  have  a  moment  about  B,  causing  the  beam  to  be 
deflected.  If  the  balance  is  to  be  true,  the  beam  must  remain  hori- 
zontal whenever  equal  masses  are  placed  in  the  scale-pans.  Hence  the 
beam  must  be  horizontal  when  there  are  no  loads  in  the  pans,  and  also 
when  each  pan  is  loaded  with  a  mass  P.  If  the  length  of  the  arm  ab 
is  a  and  that  of  BC  is  ^,  then  we  must  have  in  both  of  the  above  cases 
the  moments  about  B  equal.    That  is, 

and  (Si+P)d^(S^'¥r)a. 

Subtracting  the  first  of  these  equations  from  the  second,  we  get 

Pd==Pa, 
or  ^=''- 

Also,  since  Sid=S^, 

0|  ^^  .jj{» 
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circle  of  radius  r,  that  is,  27rr;  and  hence,  since  P  is  supposed  always  to 
act  at  right  angles  to  the  cross  arm,  the  work  done  by  P  is  2irrP,  MW 
is  the  force  exerted  by  the  screw  parallel  to  its  axis,  then  the  work  done 
on  [f^  during  a  complete  turn  is  h  W^  since  the  point  of  application  of  W 
will  have  been  driven  back  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  pitch  of  the 
screw.     Hence 


or 


2TrrP=hlV 
P  ^  h 
W    2irr 


For  a  given  value  of  P  we  see  that  W  is  increased  by  decreasing  the 
pitch  of  the  screw,  i.e.  by  having  more  threads  to  the  inch,  and  by 
increasing  the  leverage  r  at  which  p  acts. 

In  deducing  the  above  formula  we  have  entirely  neglected  the  friction 
between  the  screw  and  the  nut,  which  is  in  every  case  far  from  negli- 

h 

gable.    Hence  in  practice  P  has  to  be  considerably  greater  than 


W. 


2irr 

95.  The  Balance.— As  has  been  mentioned  in  §  90,  the  ordinary 
balance  is  essentially  a  lever  of  the  first  class,  in  which  the  arms  are  of 
equal  length.  In  the  balance,  the  "  power*'  and  "weight"  consist  of  the 
force  exerted  by  gravity  on  the  masses  carried  in  the  pans. 

The  conditions  which  a  good  balance  has  to  fulfil  are  as  follows: 
( I )  The  balance  must  be  true.  That  is,  the  beam  must  remain  horizontal 
whenever  equal  masses  are  placed  in  the  scale-pans.  (2)  The  balance 
must  be  sensitive.  That  is,  a  small  difference  in  the  masses  in  the  two 
pans  must  cause  an  appreciable  deviation  of  the  beam  from  its  horizontal 
position.  (3)  The  balance  must  be  stable.  That  is,  the  beam,  after  being 
disturbed  from  its  equilibrium  (/>.  horizontal  position),  must  return  to  it 
again.  (4)  Practically  it  is  advisable  that  the  period  of  the  balance 
beam,  when  it  is  disturbed  and  oscillates  before  again  coming  to  rest, 
should  be  as  small  as  possible. 

In  a  good  balance,  the  knife-edges  from  which  the  scale-pans  are 
suspended  and  the  central  knife-edge  are  all  parallel,  and  lie  in  the 

same  plane.  If  this  latter 
condition  is  not  ftilfilled, 
the  sensitiveness  of  the 
balance  will  vary  with  the 
load  in  the  pans.  For  sup- 
pose ABC  (Fig.  68)  is  a 
horizontal  line  through  the 
central  knife-edge,  and  that 
the  end  knife-edges  are 
below  this  line  at  D  and  E. 
Then  if  each  pan  with  its 
load  exerts  a  vertical  force  11%  and  the  distances  between  the  end  knife- 
edges  and  the  central  knife-edge  are  equal,  the  beam  will  be  in  equi- 
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tray,  therefore,  of  securing  rapidity  in  the  indication  of  a  balance  is 
ke  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  some  distance  below  the 
i  knife-edge.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  condition  is  in  direct 
9nisin  to  one  of  the  conditions  for  sensitiveness,  and  we  have  in 
ise  to  choose  such  a  value  for  h^  as  will  make  the  balance  fairly 

without   unduly  reducing  the  sensitiveness.     Another  element 

affects  the  quickness  of  a  balance  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  the 
moves  the  mass  moved  includes  not  only  the  beam  itself,  but  also 
ale-pans  and  their  contents.  It  will  be  evident  that  for  a  given 
he  distance  through  which  the  load  is  moved,  as  the  balance  beam 
5,  is  greater  if  the  beam  is  long.  Hence  lengthening  the  beam 
crease  the  time  the  balance  takes  to  swing.  This  requisite,  again, 
:s  with  one  of  the  requisites  for  sensitiveness, 
le  easiest  way  of  drawing  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  different 
iites  of  a  good  balance  are  secured  in  a  modem  physical  balance  is 
scribe  such  a  balance ;  and  of  the  many  slightly  different  types  in 
e  will  select  one  of  those  made  by  Bunge.  The  beam  of  the  balance 
»ts  of  a  triangular  girder-shaped  framework  ABC  (Fig.  70).  This 
:work  carries  the  central  knife-edge  H  and  the  end  knife-edges 
I  B.  It  also  carries  in  front  a  notched  cross-bar  de,  on  which  the 
can  be  placed,  and  a  long  pointer  F.  An  upright  rod  attached  to 
ack  of  the  beam  serves  to  counterbalance  the  pointer,  &c.,  in  front, 
arries  two  small  weights  I,  by  means  of  which  the  position  of  the 
e  of  gravity  of  the  beam  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  hence  the 
tiveness  altered  ;  by  moving  the  weight  on  the  horizontal  arm,  the 
1  can  be  made  to  balance  in  the  horizontal  position  when  there  is 
id  on  the  pans.  The  stirrups  which  carry  the  pans  have  small  agate 
s,  which  rest  on  the  terminal  knife-edges  of  the  beam.  The  stirrups 
carry  two  small  agate  points  which,  when  the  beam  is  lowered,  fall, 
nto  a  small  conical  hole,  and  the  other  into  a  groove,  which  are 
id  by  uprights  K  attached  to  the  stand.     These  scrxe  to  slightly 

the  agate  planes  from  the  knife-edges  when  the  beam  is  lowered, 
bus  prevent  the  knife-edges  being  damaged  when  weights  are  being 
d  on  or  removed  from  the  pans.  The  beam  itself,  when  lowered,  is 
1  from  the  central  plane  by  two  similar  agate  pins,  as  well  as  by  two 
-edges  LL,  which  support  the  arms.  The  position  of  the  beam  is 
by  the  pointer  F,  which  moves  over  an  ivory  scale.  For  very  accu- 
work,  where  the  smallest  movement  of  the  pointer  has  to  be  observed, 
rroscope  M  is  employed,  which  is  focussed  on  a  small,  finely  divided 

G  attached  to  the  pointer.  The  handle  N  serves  to  raise  and  lower 
team,  and  to  raise  the  supports  which  come  up  and  catch  the  lower 
ce  of  the  pans  when  the  beam  is  lowered.  A  small  lever  o,  worked 
le  handle  P,  serves  to  adjust  the  position  of  the  rider.     The  rider 

weighs  only  half  a  centigram,  and  the  position  of  the  adjusting 
hts,  I,  is  so  chosen  that  the  Ixiam  is  horizontal  when  the  rider  is  at 
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Ae  extreme 4eft-hand  end  of  the  beam,  and  no  weights  are  in  the  pans. 
Thus  when  the  rider  is  M  the  centre  of  the  beam  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
weight  of  half  n  centigram  in  the  righl-hand  pan,  while  when  it  is  at  ibe 
extreme  right-hand  end  of  the  beam  it  is  equivalent  to  a  centigram  m 
this  pan.  The  olijecl  of  this  ar;^ngement,  rather  than  the  more  usual 
one  where  the  rider  weighs  a  centigram  and  only  moves  over  half  the 
length  of  the  beam,  is  that  Ihe  scale  along  which  the  rider  moves  is 
twice  as  open.    This  is  of  importance,  since  the  length  of  the  beam  ii 


only  thirteen  centimetres,  so  that  otherwise  the  mo^■emt^t  of  the  rider, 
corresponding  say  to  a  tenth  of  a  milligram,  would  be  so  small  as  to  be 
hartUy  obsen'ablc.  The  advantage  of  the  short  beam  is  that  the  time 
the  balance  takes  to  make  a  swing  is  much  smaller  than  would  be  the 
case  with  a  long  beam,  so  that  the  time  taken  to  make  a  weighing  is 
thereby  much  reduced.  By  the  employment  of  a  very  long  pointer  and 
the  inif  roscope,  we  make  up  for  the  sensitiveness  lost  by  the  tise  of  a 
short  beam. 
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96.  Statieal  Frictloil. — Suppose  that  a  body  c  (Fig.  71),  of  mass  m, 
rest  upon  a  horizontal  plane  AR  Then,  if  no  force  except  gravity  acts,  C 
will  be  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  two  forces— (i)  the  weight  m£^  of 
the  body  acting  vertically  downwards,  and  (2)  the  reaction  of  the  plane, 
vhich  must  act  vertically  upwards  and 
be  equal  t6  tng.  Now,  let  a  force  P  act  on  p'         |^ 

c,  parallel  to  the  surface  AB.   It  is  found 
that  unle^  P  exceeds  a  certain  value 

the  body  still  remains  at  rest.     Under 

these  circumstances  the  body  is  in  equi- 

libriimi  under  its  weight  mg^  the  force    A' 

p  and  the  reaction  between  its  surface 

and   the    plane,  which   must  now  be 

inclined   to   the    normal,  and   act   in 

some    such    direction    as    CR .      This  ^*^-  ^^' 

force  along  CR'  may  be  resolved  into  a 

reaction  normal  to  the  surface,  i>.  along  CR,  and  a  force  along  CF  which 

must,  if  there  is  equilibrium,  be  equal  in  magnitude  to  P.     This  force, 

which  is  brought  into  play  when  we  attempt  to  slide  one  body  over 

another,  and  which  always  acts  so  as  to  resist  motion,  is  called   the 

friction  between  the  surfaces. 

If  the  total  normal  pressure  between  C  and  the  plane  be  Q,  then  it 

is  found  that  C  will  commence  to  slide  when  the  force  P  bears  to  Q  a 

certain  ratio,  which  is  necessarily  less  than  unity.     This  ratio  is  called 

the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  body  c  and  the  plane  ab,  and  is 
generally  denoted  by  the  symbol  /*.  The  value  of  the  coefficient  of 
friction  is  independent  of  the  size  of  the  surface  of  contact  between  C  and 
AR,  and  of  the  pressure  Q.  It  depends,  however,  on  the  nature  of  the 
substances  forming  the  two  surfaces  in  contact,  on  the  smoothness  of 
these  surfaces,  and  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  any  lubricant,  such  as 
oil,  fat,  blacklead,  &c.,  between  the  surfaces.  The  value  of  /x  has  to  be 
detcmiined  experimentally  for  each  of  these  conditions. 

If  the  force  P  is  less  than  /aQ,  then  there  will  be  no  motion,  and  the 

I    frictional  resistance  F  will  be  equal  and  opposite  to  p.    When  P  is  just 

equal  to  ^  motion  will  be  on  the  point  of  taking  place,  and  the  frictional 
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resistance  \yill  have  its  maximum  value  (fiQ).  If  P  is  greater  than  pk 
motion  will  take  place,  but  the  moving  force  will  be  less  than  P,  sina 
although  when  motion  has  commenced  the  frictional  resistance  is  ofta 
no  longer  equal  to  /aQ,  yet  friction  still  acts  as  a  force  tending  to  prevea 
motion. 

Since  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  independent  of  the  surface  of  con 
tact,  it  follows  that  for  a  given  value  of  Q  the  frictional  resistance  (f)  i 
also  independent  of  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  contact.  If  A  is  the  are 
of  this  surface,  then  the  pressure  per  unit  area  is  q/a,  and  the  frictionj 
resistance  per  unit  area  is  /aQ/a.  If,  while  Q  remains  the  same,  A  i 
reduced  to  a',  then  the  pressure  per  unit  area  is  increased  to  q/a',  ani 
the  frictional  resistance  per  unit  area  is  increased  to  /aQ/a'.  Heno 
the  frictional  resistance  per  unit  area  varies  directly  as  the  pressure  pc 
unit  area. 

97*.  Limiting^  Angle. — When  motion  is  just  about  to  conunence,  an< 
hence  P  is  equal  to  /xQ,  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  under  thre 

forces,  the  force  P  actinj 
horizontally,  the  prea 
sure  Q  acting  vertical!; 
downwards,  and  the  re 
action  acting  along  cs 
(Fig.  72).  In  order  to 
find  the  angle  which  CB 
makes  with  the  nonna] 
we  draw  a  line  de  paral 
lei  to  Q,  and  of  such  j 
length  that  it  represent 
Q    in    magnitude,    an< 

from  B  draw  ef  parallc 
to  P,  and  hence  at  righ 
angles  to  dk,  to  represent  P  in  magnitude.  Then,  by  the  triangle  c 
forces  (§  72),  the  reaction  which,  together  with  the  forces  P  and  Q 
maintains  the  body  C  in  equilibrium,  must  be  represented  in  magnitud' 

and  direction  by  the  line  FD.     Therefore  the  angle  fdb  is  equal  to  tb 

angle  </>  between  the  reaction  ck'  and  the  normal.     Since  DE  is  equal  t 

(^  and  EF  to  p,  which  is  equal  to  /aQ,  we  have 


Fig.  72. 


tan  6=  ^  =u. 
^      Q      r- 


This  angle  </>,  which  represents  the  greatest  angle  the  line  of  action  of  th 
reaction  can  make  with  the  normal  to  the  surface  of  contact,  is  called  th 
li9niting  angle. 
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If  a  force  is  applied,  to  c  along  such  a  direction  as  FC  (Fig.  73),  making 
A  angle  of  ^  witli  tlie  normal,  then  if  ^  is  less  than  the  limiting  angle, 
Msdon  of  c  will  not  take  place,  how- 
ver  great  the  value  of  this  force, 
rbe  reason  is  tliat  we  may  resolve 
he  force  intotMro  components,  one 
arallel  to  tbe  surface,  which  tends  to 
iRoduce  motion  and  is  resisted  by 
dK  friction,  and  the  other,  which 
acts  along  the  normal,  produces  a  ^  ._ 
CDQtact  pressure.  If  F  is  the  force, 
the  component  parallel  to  the  surface 
is  F  sin  ^,  and  the  component  parallel  to  the  normal  is  F  cos  ^.  If  motion 
is  just  about  to  take  place,  and  we  neglect  the  weight  of  the  body,  then 

F  sin  xf^^fiF  cos  if'y 
/A=tan  if'. 

But  fA=tan  <f>  where  </>  is  the  limiting  angle.     Hence  if  ^  is  less  than  </> 

motion  will  not  take  place. 

98*.  AnfiTlO  of  Repose. — If  a  body  G  (Fig.  74)  of  mass  ;//  is  placed  on 
inclined  plane  ab,  then,  if  there  were  no  friction  between  c;  and  the 


B 


Fig.  73. 


f 


plane,  the  only  forces  acting  would  be  the 
weight,  which  is  a  force  of  mg^  acting  verti- 
cally downwards  and  the  reaction  of  the  plane 

GR  acting  at  right  angles  to  ad.  As  these 
forces  are  not  in  the  same  straight  line,  the 
body  would  move  down  the  incline.  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  friction  between  G  and  the 
sur£3u:e  of  the  plane,  the  friction  will  tend  to 
prevent  motion,  and  till  the  plane  has  a  cer- 
tain slope  the  hody  will  remain  at  rest.  To 
find  the  maximum  inclination  (^}  of  the  plane 

to  the  horizontal  we  resolve  the  force  mg^  into  a  component  parallel  to  ha, 
which  tends  to  produce  motion,  and  a  comj^nent  normal  to  BA,  which  acts 
as  the  contact  pressure.  In  the  triangle  DGE,  the  angle  £GD  is  equal  to  \f/, 
and  ED  is  parallel  to  ab.  Hence  the  component  of  Mg  parallel  to  ba  is 
mg  sin  ^,  and  the  component  perpendicular  to  ba  is  mg cos  ip.  If  motion 
is  just  about  to  commence, 

mg  sin  ip=fiwg  cos  ^ 
/x  =  tan  ip. 

Hence  if  \p  is  greater  than  the  limiting  angle,  motion  takes  place.     The 

maximum  inclination  to  the  horizontal  of  the  plane  which  is  possible 

without  the  body  sliding  is  called  the  ang/e  0/ repose. 

Thus  the  angle  of  repose  is  equal  to  the  limiting  angle,  and  the  co- 

etticient  of  friction  is  equal  to  the  tangent  of  either  of  these  angles. 

H 
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99*.  Kinetic  Friction  between  Solids.— As  mentioned  in  §  96,  aft^ 
slipping  has  commenced  the  friction  continues  as  a  force  tending  I 
prevent  motion,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  friction  is  in  general  less  tbs 
it  is  just  before  slipping  commences.  It  is  found  by  experiment  that,  J 
long  as  the  speed  of  the  motion  is  not  too  great,  the  frictional  resistanc 
is  proportional  to  the  total  pressure  between  the  two  solids,  and  indepei 
dent  of  the  velocity. 

If  2  is  the  total  normal  pressure  between  the  solids  and  /^  is  th 

frictional  resistance,  then 

F=vQ, 

where  v  is  called  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  friction.  Hence  if  a  force  i 
parallel  to  the  plane  surface  AB  (Fig.  72)  act  on  a  body  C  of  mass  w,  the 
Q^mg  and  F=vmg,  Since  the  frictional  resistance  opposes  the  motioi 
the  resultant  force  which  is  available  for  changing  the  motion  of  tb 
body  \s  P-F ox  P- vmg.  The  acceleration  {a)  produced  by  this  fore 
is  given  by  P-F    P 


a  — 


m 


m 


If  there  had  been  no  friction  the  acceleration  would  have  been  P\in^  so  tha 
the  effect  of  friction  is  equivalent  to  a  negative  acceleration  of  vg  units. 
Of  course,  \{ P  is  less  than  vmg^  the  body  if  in  movement  will  graduall 
come  to  rest,  and  then  it  will  require  a  force  greater  than  yimg  to  stai 
motion  again.  In  the  following  table,  some  of  the  values  of  the  coeflB 
cient  of  kinetic  friction  obtained  by  Morin  are  given. 

Coefficient  of  Kinetic  Friction. 


Oak  on  oak . 


rj  «» 


M  )1 


Iron  on  oak 


j» 


M 


Iron  on  bronze 

Iron    on    iron,' 
steel  on  steel, 
oak    on    oak, 
bronze      on 
bronze    .     .     -' 


Fibres  parallel    . 


j> 


» 


„  perpendicular 


»> 


>» 


f  Fibres  parallel  to 
(      movement 


i» 


>» 


{Surfaces  without 
lubricant 
\  Surfaces   rubbed 
J      with  dry  soap 
Surfaces  without 

lubricant 
Surfaces    wetted 

with  water  . 
Surfaces  without 
lubricant 
(  Surfaces  rubbed 
\      with  dry  soap 
5  Surfaces  slightly 
\     greasy     .    . 
Surfaces  slightly 

greasy     .     . 
Surfaces  greasy 
Surfaces    greasy 
and    lubricant 
continually  re- 
newed     .    . 


0.48 
ai6 

0-34 
0.25 

a62 

0.21 

ai8 

ai5 
0.07-0.08 

aQ4-ao5 


ReUuijg^  FricSioH 


"5 


lie  shows  in  a  very  marited  manner  how. the  friaion  between 

reduced  by  the  presence  of  a  layer  of  lutMicant  If  the  motion 
lely  lapid,  and  the  sur&ces  in  contact  are  sufficiently  large,  it  it 

to  use  air  as  a  lubricant)  and  under  these  circumstances  the 
s  enonnonsly  reduced. 

R<flUllg  FrfetlOIL— When  a  wheel  or  cylinder  rails  on  a  jdaite 
there  is  produced  at  the  point  of  contact  a  resistaace  to  the  motion 

generally  said  to  be  due  to  rollirig friction.  This  resistance  is 
le  friction  in  the  sense  of  the  vrord  used  in  previous  pages,  since 

no  relative  motion  of  the  two  sur&ces  at  the  points  of  contact, 
ere  is  no  slipping. 

rose  that  a  cylinder  ef  (Fig.  75)  rolls  on  a  horiiontal  plane  ab, 
igfat  string  is  passed  over  the  cylinder,  the  tensions  p  and  Q 
ro  portions  of  this  strii^  being 
.  so  that  the  cylinder,  when 
continues  lo  move  with  a  uni- 
ted,   rolling    along    iraro    a 

a     Since  the  motion  is  uni- 

follows  that  the  forces  acting 

cylinder   are   in   equilibrium, 
irces  are  the  weight  w  of  the 

acting  vertically  downwards 

the  axis  G,  ihe  farces  P  and  Q,  A- 
:   reaction   of   the    plane    AB. 

is  found  experimentally  that, 
lotion  in  Ihe  direction  from  A 
I  be  uniform,  Q  must  be  greater 
The  resultant  of  the  parallel 
}   and   P  will   therefore  be  a 

-*  Fig-  7S 

arer  Q  than  P  (§  69).     Let  HK 

■esultanL  The  resultant  of  this  force  HK  and  the  weight  of  the 
must  lie  somewhere  between  them,  say  along  LM,  If  then  the 
re  in  equilibrium,  the  reaction  of  the  plane  must  act  along  ln. 
'  words  the  reaction  of  the  plane  docs  not  act  through  the  point 
:  in  the  figure  the  cylinder  touches  the  plane.  This  apparent 
nlity  is  explainable  if  we  suppose  that  rolling  friction  is  really 
the  fact  that  the  plane  becomes  deformed  and  a  small  ridge  is 
'  up  in  front  of  the  cylinder,  or  that  the  cylinder  itself  becomes 
i.  The  former  of  these  effects  can  be  clearly  seen  if  a  wheel  is 
D  a  sheet  of  india-rubber ;  for,  as  shown  in  Fig.  76,  the  rubber 
1  up  into  a  small  ridge  before  the  wheel.  The  latter  effect  is 
m1  in  the  case  of  a  pneumatic  bicycle  tyre.  The  magnitude  of 
itance  to  motion  in  the  case  of  rolling  is  very  much  smaller  than 
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that  in  the  case  of  sliding.  Thus  Coulomb  found  that  in  the  case  of  j 
cylinder  of  lignum-vitae,  i6  centimetres  in  diameter,  when  loaded  will 
I  GOO  pounds,  the  resistance  to  rolling  amounted  to  6  pounds,  while  wilj 
the  same  load  the  resistance  to  sliding  would  have  amounted  to  at  leai 
200  pounds.  Whenever  it  is  possible,  it  is  therefore  advantageous  t 
substitute  rolling  for  sliding,  if  the  frictional  resistance  to  motion  is  to  b 


Fig.  76. 

reduced.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  carriage,  the  sliding  friction  which  occui 
in  a  sledge  is  replaced  by  rolling  friction  between  the  tyre  of  the  who 
and  the  ground.  In  the  modern  bicycle  even  the  sliding  friction  of 
wheel  upon  its  axle  is,  as  far  as  pK)ssible,  replaced  by  rolling  friction  i 
the  ball-bearing,  where  a  number  of  hard  steel  balls  are  placed,  so  thi 
the  hub  of  the  wheel  rolls  on  them,  and  they  roll  on  the  axle  itself. 

101.  Loss  of  Available  Energry  due  to  Friction.— Since  in  evei 

case  friction  acts  as  a  force  tending  to  check  the  motion,  whenever  an 
displacement  actually  takes  place  work  will  have  to  be  done  against  tl: 
frictional  resistance.  The  energy  which  is  necessary  to  perform  th 
work  is  converted  into  heat,  and  this  heat  gradually  becomes  diffuse 
amongst  neighbouring  bodies,  and  so  the  energy  is  no  longer  availab 
for  doing  work.  The  frictional  resistance  always  opposes  motion,  j 
that  if  we  change  the  direction  of  motion  the  direction  of  the  friction; 
resistance  also  changes,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  utilise  this  force  1 
increase  the  motion  of  a  body  or  to  do  work,  but  work  has  always  to  I 
done  against  it.  It  is  therefore  hardly  correct,  in  view  of  the  definitic 
of  force  given  in  §  59,  to  call  the  frictional  resistance  ?l  force.  Sine 
however,  it  always  acts  as  if  it  were  a  force  opposing  motion,  it  is  coi 
venient  so  to  regard  it. 

102.  Friction-Dynamometer.— One  of  the  applications  of  friction 
to  employ  it  to  measure  the  power  or  rate  of  doing  work  of  a  machin 
such  as  a  steam-engine.  A  form  of  friction-dynamometer  for  this  purpo< 
is  shown  in  Fig.  77.  A  pulley  A  with  a  flat  edge  is  fixed  to  the  shaft  < 
the  engine,  and  a  strap  BCD,  on  the  inside  of  which  blocks  of  wood  ai 
usually  fixed,  rests  on  the  edge  of  this  pulley.  One  end  of  the  strap 
attached  to  a  spring  balance  E,  by  means  of  which  the  tension  acting  c 
this  end  of  the  strap  can  be  measured,  while  a  tension  /*,  caused  by 
weight  suspended  on  the  other  end,  serves  to  keep  the  strap  tight.     Tl 


1 


Frictiofi'Dynamometer 
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c  having^  been  started,  P  is  increased  till  it  is  exerting  its  maximum 

r ;  the  work  being  done  against  the  friction  of  the  wooden  blocks 

e  edge  of  the  pulley.    I  f  r  is  the  radius  of  the 

f  and  R  the  radius  of  the  portion  of  a  circle 

:  which  the  strap  lies,  n  the  number  of  turns 

alley  makes  per  second,  and  the  reading  on 

pring-balance  is  W.    Then  the  sum  of  the 

ents  of /^  and  Jf^about  the  axle  is  ( W-  P)R^ 

this  must  be  equal  to  the  moment  of  the 

Dn  about  the  same  axis,  since  the  strap  and 

cs  are  in  equilibrium.     Hence,  if  F  is  the 

onal  resistance. 


/>=  ( IV-  P)R 


(0. 


Fig.  77. 


r  the  frictional  resistance  F  acts  tangentially  to  the  pulley,  and  tends 
heck  the  motion.  The  distance  through  which  the  edge  of  the 
ey  moves  against  F  during  one  second  is  2Trm.  Hence  the  work 
e  against  friction  in  one  second  is 


2'irm.F 


(/•/•). 


.  this  is  the  power  expended  in  friction.  Substituting  the  value  of  F 
ained  from  equation  (/)  in  (/*/"),  we  get  that  the  power  spent  against 

r 
2TrnR  ( W-  P). 

If  then  the  whole  available  power  of  the  engine  is  spent  in  overcoming 
:  friction  of  the  dynamometer,  and  H  is  the  number  of  units  of  work 
•  second,  in  the  system  in  which  R,  /*,  and  W  are  measured,  which  are 
lal  to  a  horse-fK)wer,  the  horse-power  will  be 

U5     2imR(lV-P) 
H>= ^ , 

nrhich  n  is  obtained  by  counting,  R  by  adding  the  thickness  of  the 
)den  blocks  to  the  radius  of  the  pulley,  and  P  and  JVare  obtained 
n  the  weights  placed  in  the  scale-pan  and  the  reading  of  the  spring 
mce  respectively. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

GRA  VITA  TION 

103.  Attraction  and  Repulsion. — In  the  case  of  two  p 
matter  between  which  a  stress  exists,  and  in  which  we  are 
trace  any  material  connecting  link,  it  is  usual,  if  the  stress  ten< 
the  bodies  move  towards  one  another,  to  say  that  the  bodies  a 
another.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stress  is  such  as  to  tend  tc 
bodies  separate,  then  we  say  they  repel  one  another.  For  ca 
the  force  in  the  case  where  the  bodies  repe/  one  another  is 
regarded  as  positivey  and  that  in  the  case  where  they  attract  oi 
as  negative, 

104.  The  Law  of  Inverse  Squares,— In  general,  when  tl 

between  two  particles  which  attract  or  repel  one  another  ch 
stress  between  the  particles  alters.  The  only  case  which  wc 
amine,  since  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  in  physics,  is  tha 
the  stress  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  be 
particles,  and  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  th( 
particular  case  of  this  general  law,  which  is  called  the  law  of  t 
square,  we  may  take  the  case  of  the  attraction  between  two  p 
mass  VI  and  »/•  The  stress  between  the  particles  depends  i 
the  product  of  the  masses  and  inversely  on  the  square  of  the  di 
between  them.  Hence  if  F  is  the  force  which  either  particle 
the  other, 

or  _  p._  z,  mni 

IP' 

where  k  is  some  constant. 

If,  instead  of  having  only  two  particles,  there  are  a  nunr 
experiment  shows  that  the  force  exerted  on  each  particle  is  the 
of  all  the  forces  which  would  be  exerted  by  each  of  the  othei 
separately. 

105*.  Work  done  by  Attraction  or  Repulsion.— If  th< 

between  two  particles  which  attract  one  another  is  increased, 
have  to  be  done  on  the  system.  If  the  particles  approach  on" 
however,  they  are  capable  of  doing  work.  The  maximum  of  wc 
done  by  or  on  the  system  when  the  particles  are  brought  from  j 

ii8 
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Fig.  78. 


distance  into  contact^  or  moved  from  contact  to  an  infinite  distance  from 
one  another. 

It  therefoie  follows  that,  in  the  case  of  two  particles  which  attract  one 
another,  when  they  are  not  in  contact  they  possess  a  certain  amount  of 
potential  energy,  for  they  can  be  made  to  do  work  during  their  approach. 
The  amount  of  work  which  can  be  done  when  the  system  changes  from 
the  positions  shown  at  A,  B  (Fig.  78)  to  the 
jKKitions  A,  il  depends  simply  on  the  posi- 
tions of  B  and  B'  with  reference  to  A,  and  is 
fidependent  of  the  form  of  the  path  by  which 
he  particle  passes  from  B  to  B'.  If  this  were 
lot  so,  suppose  that  when  the  particle  went  /^^ 
lom  B  to  b'  ak>ng  the  path  Bcu'  more  work 
vas  done  by  the  particle^  than  when  it  went 
ikmg  the  path  BDB'.  Now  suppose  the 
vork  done  by  the  particle  when  taken  along 
the  path  BCB^  is  w^,  and  that  along  the  path 
BCB^  is  «'(,  so  that  Wx  >  «v  ^^  ^^  particle  move  from  B  to  b'  along 
the  path  bcb',  doing  Wi  onits  of  work,  and  be  taken  back  to  b  along  the 
path  B'db,  vf^  units  of  work  being  done  on  it.  The  configuration  of 
the  system  is  now  the  same  as  at  first,  but  in  the  cycle  performed  by 
the  particle  B  the  work  Wi  done  by  the  system  is  greater  than  the  work 
Vj  done  on  the  system,  hence  there  remains  a  quantity  of  energy  Wi  -  w^ 
over,  which  might  be  utilised  for  doing  external  work,  so  that  the 
arrangement  would  give  us  '*  perpetual  motion."  Since  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  conservation  of  energy  this  is  impossible,  it  follows  that^i^i  must  be 
equal  to  w^  or,  in  other  words,  the  work  done  either  by  or  on  the  system 
between  any  two  configurations  depends  solely  on  the  initial  and  final 
configuration  (/>.  the  positions  of  the  particle),  and  is  independent  of  the 
intermediate  steps  by  which  the  system  changes  fi-om  one  configuration  to 
the  other. 

In  order  to  calculate  the  work  which  can  be  done  by  the  particle  in 
passing  from  B  to  b',  we  suppose  the  path  to  consist  of  two  portions,  first 
a  part  BE  of  the  straight  line  joining  B  to  A,  and  then  a  portion  of  a  circle 
nQth  A  as  its  centre  and  kS  as  its  radius.  Since  there  will  be  no  work 
done  during  the  passage  of  the  particle  along  the  circular  portion  of  the 
path,  the  motion  being  at  all  points  at  right  angles  to  the  force,  the  work 

done  along  the  path  BE  will  be  equal  to  the  work  done  along  any  path 
between  B  and  B'. 

When  the  particle  is  at  B,  the  force  acting  on  it  is  - -7-3-  ;  if  it  moves 

kfftfft' 
through  a  small  distance  S//,  the  force  becomes  .  ,  ^st^t    '^^^  product  of 

the  mean  force  into  &/  gives  the  work  done  over  the  small  element  hd  of 
the  path.     The  work  done  over  the  next  element  &/  is  in  the  same  way 
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—  I  J-, — s-jTo  +  T-^ ^-jia  I M.  and  so  on.    The  total  work  done  will  be 

the  sum  of  a  number  of  such  terms  taken  for  the  whole  path. 

\i  d2  is  the  distance  ab'  or  AE,  then  the  work  done  between  B  and  E, 

and  therefore  also  between  B  and  b',  can  be  shown  *  to  be  kmm'  (  ;t  -  >■  )• 

If  the  point  B  is  at  an  infinite  distance  from  A,  then  the  work  done  by 

the  body  in  the  case  of  attraction,  or  against  the  body  in  the  case  of 

repulsion,  when  moved  up  from  an  infinite  distance  to  a  distance  d^ 

from  A,  is  , 

'  kmm' 

since  — =0. 

00 

If  the  body  which  is  moved  is  of  unit  mass,  i.e.  if  w'=  i,  then  the  work 

done  is  , 

km 

In  the  case  of  two  bodies  which  repel  one  another,  and  are  at  a  dis- 
tance d^i  they  possess  a  certain  potential  energy  due  to  their  mutual 

repulsion.      The  amount  of  this  potential  energy  is  — -^ — ,  since  this 

expression  gives  the  maximum  amount  of  work  which  could  be  done  by 
the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  bodies,  for  there  is  no  force  exerted  between 
the  bodies  when  they  are  at  an  infinite  distance,  so  that  their  potential 
energy,  as  far  as  their  mutual  repulsion  is  concerned,  is  zero. 

106*.  Potential. — It  has  been  shown,  in  the  last  section,  that  the  work 
which  has  to  be  done  to  remove  a  unit  mass  from  a  given  point  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  another  mass,  to  a  place  where  there  ceases  to  be  any 
attractive  or  repulsive  force  between  the  masses,  is  a  fixed  quantity 
depending  simply  on  the  position  of  the  point  with  reference  to  the 
attracting  mass.  This  quantity  of  work  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  attri- 
bute of  the  given  point,  the  attracting  mass  of  course  being  supposed  to 
remain  fixed  in  position,  and  it  is  then  called  the  potential  of  the  given 
point.  Thus  the  potential  at  a  point  at  a  distance  d  from  a  mass  m  is 
equal  to  ^^ 

107.  Kepler's  Laws. — Astronomical  observations  having  shown  that 
the  earth  and  the  other  planets  move  round  the  sun  in  approximately 
circular  (really  elliptical)  orbits,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  attraction 
between  each  planet  and  the  sun,  for  otherwise  the  planets  would  travel 

in  straight  lines. 

Kepler,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  observations  on  the  motion  of  the 
planets  made  by  Tycho  Brahe,  deduced  three  laws  which  now  bear  his 

"^"^^^  1  See  §  464. 
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Fig.  79. 


Keplci's  laws  arc  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  areas  swept  out  by  the  straight  line  joining  a  planet  to  the 
snn  are  proportional  to  the  time.  Thus  in  Fig.  79,  if  s  is  the  position  of 
the  smiy  and  PiPfPs  .  •  .  P*  is  the 
orixt  of  a  planet,  and  in  a  given 
iMerval  /  the  planet  moves  from 
Pi  to  Pj,  or  from.  P,  to  Pj,  or  from 
?i  to  P4,  &C.,  then  the  areas  PiSPg, 
FjSP^  and  P3SP4,  &c.,  are  all  equal 

2.  The  orbit  of  a  planet  is  an 
dfipse,  the  sun  being  at  one  of  the 
fed 

3.  The  squares  of  the  time  taken 
to  describe  its  orbit  by  different 
phzwts  are  prop>ortional  to  the  cubes 
of  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets 
fcwn  the  sun.     Thus  if  T^  and  T^  are  the  times  taken  by  two  planets  to 

I  describe  their  orbits,  and  D^  and  D^  are  their  distances  from  the  sun, 
then  Kepler's  third  law  states  that 

108.  Newton's  Law  of  GPavitation.— Although  Kepler's  laws  give 
K  a  description  of  the  motion  of  the  planets,  they  do  not  tell  us  anything 
teit  i}t\e  farces  which  serve  to  determine  these  motions.  Newton,  how- 
ffer,  discovered  the  dynamical  interpretation  of  Kepler's  laws,  and 
simred  that  if  we  suppose  that  a  stress  is  set  up  between  each  of  the 
fianets  and  the  sun  directly  proportional  to  the  mass  of  the  planet  and 
iwersdy  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  planet  from  the 
saa,  then  the  motions  of  the  planets  will  be  just  such  as  would  satisfy 
Kepler's  laws.  Although  it  had  been  previously  suggested  that  the  sun 
1 81  whole  attracted  each  planet  as  a  whole,  and  the  law  of  the  inverse 

I«pMe  had  even  been  enunciated,  it  is  to  Newton  that  we  owe  the  law  of 
|Rnt2Uion  in  the  form  in  which  it  remains  to  this  day,  viz.  every  portion 
tf  matter  attracts  every  other  portion  of  matter,  and  the  stress  between 
fcon  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  their  masses  divided  by  the  square 
^tfdictr  distance  apart. 

As  a  test  of  the  truth  of  his  law,  Newton  showed  that  it  correctly 
ttntnted  for  the  force  necessary  to  retain  the  moon  in  her  orbit. 
U we  assume  that  the  orbit  of  the  moon  (with  reference  to  the  earth) 
jlHorclc  of  radius  /?,  then  by  §  42  the  acceleration  of  the  moon  towards 
dearth  necessary  to  keep  it  moving  in  this  orbit  will  be 


r,2 


(1=^ 


[■^  »'  is  the  linear  velocity  with  which  the  moon  is  moving  in  the 


->  -y 
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circular  orbit.     If  /'is  the  time  the  moon  takes  to  complete  the  orbit 
(a  sidereal  month),  then 

27r/? 


V  — 


Hence  q=*^~^. 


Since  the  force  exerted  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth  on  a  given  mass  - 
is  proportional  to  the  acceleration  produced  in  the  mass  (§  6i),  it  follows  j 
that  if  Newton's  law  is  true,  i.e.  if  the  force  decreases  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  then  if  r  is  the  .radius  of  the  earth  and  g  the  acceleration 
produced  by  gravity  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  acceleration  {jf) 
produced  by  the  gravitational  attraction  of  the  earth  at  the  distance 
of  the  moon  will  be  given  by 

In  order  to  calculate  the  values  oi  a  and  c^  we  may  take 

R  —  240,000  miles. 
r—     4000  miles. 
7"=  27.3  days. 
g=  32.2  feet  per  sec.  per  sec. 

Since  g  is  expressed  in  feet  per  second  per  second,  we  must  reduce 
R  and  r  to  feet  and  T  to  seconds,  then  substituting  we  get 

47r^»240ooo.528o     ^      ^  .  ^ 
(27-3.86400)2    -«>»99  tt/scc*. 

a»=32:2(4ooo)^^  ft./sec«. 

(240000;-  •: 

The  agreement  is  as  good  as  the  approximate  values  we  have  assumed 
for  the  various  quantities  will  allow. 

109.  The  Cavendish  Experiment.— The  calculation  given  in  the 
last  section  shows  that  the  moon  is  attracted  by  the  earth  with  a  force 
which  follows  the  same  law  as  the  attraction  exerted  by  the  earth  on 
bodies  on  its  surface.  We  now  proceed  to  show  that  two  bodies  of  such 
a  size  that  we  can  handle  them  attract  one  another.  The  experimental  I 
difficulties  of  carrying  out  this  investigation  are,  however,  very  great,  I 
since  the  mass  of  the  largest  body  which  we  can  employ  is  so  excessively 
small  as  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  earth,  and  hence  the  attraction 
between  any  two  bodies  we  can  use  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  weight 
of  either. 

The  first  apparatus  for  measuring  the  gravitational  attraction  of  two 
bodies  was  designed  by  the  Rev.  John  Michell,  but  he  died  before  he 
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bad  time  to  try  the  experiment  Michell's  apparatus,  after  his  death, 
ame  into  the  possession  of  Henry  Cavendish,  who,  after  slightly  ahering 
t,  carried  out  the  experunent  which  has  subsequently  been  known  as  the 
Cavendish  Experiment. 

The  instrument  employed  is  called  a  torsion  balance,^  and  consists  of 
1  horizontal  rod  suspended  by  a  long  fine  wire.  If  this  rod  is  acted  upon 
)y  a  couple  in  the  horizontal  plane,  it  will  turn,  the  wire  becoming  twisted. 
Since  the  wire  is  elastic,  it  resists  the  strain  (twist),  tending  to  untwist 
tsel£  The  force  with  which  the  wire  tends  to  untwist  is,  within  certain 
imits,  proportional  to  the  angle  through  which  it  is  twisted.  Hence,  by 
observing  the  angles  through  which  two  given  couples  twist  the  wire,  we 
liave  a  means  of  comparing  these  couples. 

The  couple  necessary  to  twist  the  wire  through  an  angle  Q  is  for  a 
irire  of  any  given  material,  say  silver,  inversely  proportional  to  the  length 
af  the  wire,  and  directly  proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  radius. 
Hence,  in  order  to  get  an  appreciable  twist  when  the  couple  is  small,  it  is 
>f  the  greatest  importance  that  the  wire 

>bould  be  of  small  diameter,  and  also,  /TJN  •' m'**. 

iwt  to  a  smaller  degree,  a  long  one.  \2J  ^^^-^ 

In   the    Cavendish    apparatus    two  ^q q^^/ 

imall  equal  masses  »i,  ni  (Fig.  80)  are     ^ ^.^ 

itiached  to  the  end  of  the  horizontal   •'M,'**  (Mi) 

od  of  the  torsion  balance.     Two  large    ** — ''  Fig.  80.  Vl/ 

pheres  of  lead  M,  M,  are  supported  so 

hat  they  can  be  placed  either  in  the  positions  MM^,  or  m'm/.  In  the 
rst  of  these  positions,  the  attractions  between  the  fixed  mass  M  and  the 
lovable  mass  /w,  and  between  M^  and  m\  tend  to  turn  the  beam  in  the 
irection  of  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  clock.  When  the  fixed  masses 
re  in  the  positions  m'Mi',  however,  the  attraction  between  them  and  the 
uspended  masses  tends  to  turn  the  beam  in  an  anti-clockwise  direction, 
lie  position  of  the  beam  is  obtained  by  observing,  by  means  of  a  telescope, 
he  graduations  of  a  scale  as  seen  reflected  in  a  small  vertical  mirror 
ttached  to  the  centre  of  the  beam. 

If  the  mass  of  each  of  the  suspended  spheres  is  tn  and  that  of  each  of 
he  fixed  spheres  M,  and  if  d  is  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the 
ixed  sphere  and  that  of  the  adjacent  suspended  sphere,  then  the  attrac- 

ion  between  them  is  ^—37-. 

Hence,  if  a  is  the  distance  between  the  two  suspended  masses,  the 

ouple  tending  to  twist  the  wire  due  to  one  pair  of  spheres  is  k-  -  ~  x  -, 

a*      2 

T  for  both  pairs  Jta,  -^-.    If  this  couple  produces  a  twist  of  6"  in  the  wire, 

1  It  was  subsequently  reinvented  by  Coulomb,  and  is  often  known  as  Coulomb's 
alance. 
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while  previous  experiments  have  shown  that  the  angle  of  twist  produced 
by  a  unit  couple  is  a,  then 

Q    kamM 


or 


amM    a 


Hence  the  value  of  k  can  be  calculated  from  the  observed  quantities. 

Since  the  force  of  attraction  between  a  mass  of  one  gram  when  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  the  earth  is  g  dynes,  we  have,  if  AT  is  the  mass 
of  the  earth,  and  R  the  radius  of  the  earth, 


K'- 


Hence 


k 


Knowing  the  value  of  k  from  Cavendish's  experiment,  and  the  value 
of  R  from  measurements  made  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  can  there- 
fore calculate  the  value  of  M\  the  mass  of  the  earth.  For  this  reason 
Cavendish  is  often  said  to  have  first  weighed  the  earth. 

Knowing  the  mass  of  the  earth,  then  from  Kepler's  laws  we  can 
calculate  the  masses  of  the  other  planets  and  of  the  sun. 

The  Cavendish  experiment  has  since  been  repeated  by  several  ob- 
servers, the  latest  measurements  being  those  of  Boys.  This  observer,  by 
using  an  excessively  fine  thread  of  fused  quartz  as  the  suspension  of  the 
torsion  balance,  was  able  to  employ  comparatively  small  masses,  the 
suspended  spheres  only  weighing  one  gram.  The  results  he  obtained 
gave  the  value  >t = 6.6579  x  io~*  in  c,g,s.  units,  so  that  two  small  spheres, 
each  having  a  mass  of  one  gram,  when  placed  so  that  the  distance 
between  their  centres  is  one  centimetre,  attract  each  other  with  a  force 
of  6.6579  X  10"*  dynes.  This  value  of  k  gives  the  value  5.5268  as  the 
mean  density  (§  129)  of  the  earth. 

110,  Centre  of  Gravity.— Suppose  we  have  two  particles  at  A  and  B 
(Fig.  81)  of  mass  m^  and  m^    Then  they  are  each  attracted  tOM'ards  the 

centre  of  the  earth,  and  since 
the  centre  of  the  earth  is  at  a 
very  great  distance  compared 

with  the  distance  ab,  the  forces 
exerted  by  gravity  on  the 
two  particles  will  be  sensibly 
parallel  in  direction.  Hence 
we  have  the  system  consisting 
of  the  two  particles  acted  upon 
by  two  parallel  forces  of  mag- 
nitude m^  and  m^ig  respectively.     If  we  divide  the  line  AB  at  C,  so  that 

Wl^X  AC  =  Wj^X  EC 


Centre  of  Gravity 
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Fig.  82. 


resultant  of  the  two  forces  m^g  and  m^g  will  pass  through  c 
).  If  the  two  partides  are  turned  into  any  other  position  a',  b', 
nee  AB  between  them  being  kept  the  same,  the  forces  due  to 
rill  be  inclined  at  a  different  angle  to  the  line  ab,  but  the  re- 
ill  still  pass  through  the  point  c.     Hence,  whatever  the  position 

0  particles  A  and  B,  so  long  as  their  distance  apart  remains  the 
t  resultant  of  the  gravitational  attraction  of  the  earth  on  the 
ides  always  passes  through  a  point  c,  which  has  a  fixed  position 
.'  to  A  and  B. 

have  a  system  consisting  of  three  partides  A,  B,  and  D  (Fig.  83) 
m^,  9n^  and  m^  respectively,  then  the  resultant  of  the  earth's 

n  on  A  and  B  acts  at  c,  as  in  the     a 
case.     We  may  now  consider  that 

two  parallel  forces,  one  of  magnitude 

^  acting  at   c,  and   the  other  of 

de  m^g  acting  at  D.      Hence  the 

i  will  pass  through  a  point  K,  such 

{m^g-¥  m^g)ci^m^g  x  ED. 

re  the  resultant  of  the  earth's  attrac- 
:he  three  particles  p)asses  through  E, 

1  still  pass  through  E,  however  the 
irticles  are  turned,  so  long  as  their  relative  positions   remain 
d. 

ceding  in  this  way  we  might  find,  for  a  system  consisting  of  any 
of  particles,  a  single  point  through  which  the  resultant  of  all  the 
certed  by  gravity  on  the  particles  will  pass,  whatever  the  position 
stem.  As  we  may  regard  any  solid  body  as  built  up  of  a  number 
:les,  it  therefore  follows  that  it  will  be  possible  in  the  case  of 
lid  body  to  find  a  point,  and  only  one  point,  through  which  the 
t  of  all  the  forces  exerted  by  gravity  on  the  particles  constituting 
y  must  pass.  This  point  is  called  the  centre  of  gravity^  or  the 
f  mass  of  the  body.  From  this  definition  it  follows  that  the 
)f  a  body,  which  is  simply  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  of  the 
xerted  by  gravity  on  the  particles  which  constitute  the  body, 
lets  downwards  in  a  vertical  direction,  passing  through  the  centre 

e  cannot  possibly  be  two  centres  of  gravity  belonging  to  one 
r  if  there  were  two,  say  G^  and  (7^,  and  the  body  was  turned  so  that 
joining  Gy  and  G^t  was  horizontal,  then  by  definition  the  resultant 
e  parallel  forces  due  to  gravity  acting  on  the  particles  of  the  body 
hrough  G^ ;  it  also  passes  through  a  second  point  C^.^  which  is  not 
ine  of  the  other  resultant,  which  is  impossible.  Hence  there  can 
one  centre  of  gravity. 
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The  centre  of  gravity  is  a  nuthematical  point,  and  it  need  not  neces- 
sarily lie  widiin  tbc  sabstance  of  the  body.  Thus  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  a  uniibrni  ring  lies  outside  the  material  of  the  ring. 

If  a  body  is  suspended  from  a  point,  so  that  it  can  turn  freely  about 
the  point  of  suspension  in  e^-ery  direction,  then  the  centre  of  gravity  will 
lie  in  the  vertical  drawn  througli  the  point  of  support.  Because  under 
the  circumstances  given  there  are  only  two  forces  acting  on  the  body, 
namely  its  weight,  acting  vertically  downwards  through  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  the  reaction  of  the  support.  In  order  that  the  body  may 
be  in  equilibrium  these  forces  must  be  equal  in  magnitude,  and  act  in 
opposite  directions  along  the  same  straight  line.  Hence  the  line  of 
action  of  the  weight,  />.  the  vertical  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  must 
pass  through  the  point  of  support,  since  the  reaction  of  the  support  must 
necessarily  act  through  the  point  of  support. 

IIL  Stable,  Unstable,  and  Neatral  Eqoilibriiiin.— In  the  case  of 
a  body  in  equilibrium,  when  suspended  frx>m  a  point  about  which  it  can 

turn  freely,  two  cases  may  occur.  In  each  (see 
^^Z'  S3X  tl*c  vertical  through  the  centre  of 
gra\'ity  G  passes  through  the  point  of  support 
A.  In  the  one  case,  however,  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  vertically  below  the  point  of  support, 
while  in  the  other  case  it  is  vertically  above. 
In  the  first  case,  if  we  suppose  the  body  slighdy 
displaced  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  as  at 
AG  (Fig.  84),  we  see  that  the  weight  of  the  body 
acting  through  G  has  a  moment  about  the  point 
of  suspension  A,  and  that  this  moment  tends  to 
bring  the  body  back  to  its  original  position. 
The  body  is  therefore  said  to  be  in  stable  equilibriunu  In  the  other 
case,  where  the  centre  of  gravity  is  above  the  point  of  support,  if  the 

body  is  displaced  to  a'g'  (Fig.  84),  the 
turning  moment  due  to  the  weight  now 
acts  so  as  to  increase  the  displacement, 
and  therefore  the  body  moves  fiirther  and 
further  away  from  its  original  position. 
The  equilibrium  in  which  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  vertically  over  the  point  of  sup- 
FiG.  84.  port  is  said  to  be  unstable. 

If  the  body  is  supported  at  its  centre  of 
gravity,  then,  since  the  weight  acts  through  the  centre  of  gravity  what- 
ever the  position  of  the  body,  the  direction  in  which  the  weight  acts  always 
jiasses  through  the  point  of  support,  and  hence  the  body  when  displaced 
is  still  in  equilibrium.  In  such  a  case  the  body  is  said  to  be  in  neutral 
equilibrium. 

If  a  body  is  in  stable  equilibrium  as  at  AG  (Fig.  83),  its  centre  of 


Fig.  83. 


x.-iiiipic  (jf  liable  equilibrium  hl-  niiiy  lake-  :i  boi>k  lyiiij;  on  :i 
able  (I- If.  85).  In  this  position  the  centre  of  gravity  of  llic 
low  down  as  pos- 
any  displacement, 
ng  along  the  table 
not  alierthe  body's 
uilibrium,  such  as 
at  B,  involves  the 
K  centre  of  gravity, 
ible  equilibrium  any 
lacement  tends  to  lower  the 


FlC.  85. 


e  of  gravity,  the  potential 
ig,  in  this  fonn  of  equilibrium,  a  maximum.  The  potential 
ling  to  change  into  kinetic  energy,  a  very  slight  disturbance 
■table  equilibrium,  produce  a  very  great  displacement,  for  this 
nt  does  not  require  the  supply  of  external  energy  to  the 
rder  for  it  to  take  place. 

ral  equilibrium,  there  is  no  change  in  the  potential  energy 
ody  is  displaced,  the  centre  of  gravity  remaining  at  the  same 
sphere  resting  on  a  horizontal  table  is  an  example  of  neutral 

r  somewhat  generalise  the  above  statements  with  reference  to 
ium  of  a  body  under  the  action  of  gravity,  and  say  that  any 
equilibrium  imder  the  influence  of  any  force  (mechanical, 
nagnetic,  chemical,  &c.)  whatever,  is  in  stable  or  unstable 
according  as,  when  slightly  disturbed  from  the  position  of 
,  its  potential  energy  is  increased  or  decreased  fay  the  dis- 
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The  centre  of  gravity  is  a  mathematical  point,  and  it  need  not  neco 
sarily  lie  within  the  substance  of  the  body.  Thus  the  centre  of  gravit 
of  a  uniform  ring  lies  outside  the  material  of  the  ring. 

If  a  body  is  suspended  from  a  point,  so  that  it  can  turn  freely  abos 
the  point  of  suspension  in  every  direction,  then  the  centre  of  gravity  wi 
lie  in  the  vertical  drawn  through  the  point  of  support.  Because  undc 
the  circumstances  given  there  are  only  two  forces  acting  on  the  bod] 
namely  its  weight,  acting  vertically  downwards  through  the  centre  c 
gravity,  and  the  reaction  of  the  support.  In  order  that  the  body  ma 
be  in  equilibrium  these  forces  must  be  equal  in  magnitude,  and  act  ii 
opposite  directions  along  the  same  straight  line.  Hence  the  line  o 
action  of  the  weight,  i.e.  the  vertical  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  mua 
pass  through  the  j)oint  of  support,  since  the  reaction  of  the  support  mus 
necessarily  act  through  the  point  of  support. 

111.  Stable,  Unstable,  and  Neutral  Equlllbrium.— In  the  case  o 
a  body  in  equilibriiun,  when  suspended  from  a  point  about  which  it  cai 

turn  freely,  two  cases  may  occur.  In  each  (se< 
Fig-  83),  the  vertical  through  the  centre  o 
gravity  G  passes  through  the  point  of  suppor 
A.  In  the  one  case,  however,  the  centre  o 
gravity  is  vertically  below  the  point  of  support 
while  in  the  other  case  it  is  vertically  abovt 
In  the  first  case,  if  we  suppose  the  body  slight!] 
displaced  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  as  a 
AG  (Fig.  84),  we  see  that  the  weight  of  the  bod] 
acting  through  G  has  a  moment  about  the  poin 
of  suspension  A,  and  that  this  moment  tends  t< 
bring  the  body  btuk  to  its  original  position 
The  body  is  therefore  said  to  be  in  stMe  equilibriunu  In  the  othe: 
case,  where  the  centre  of  gravity  is  above  the  point  of  support,  if  th< 

body  is  displaced  to  a'g'  (Fig.  84),  th< 
turning  moment  due  to  the  weight  no¥ 
acts  so  as  to  increase  the  displacement 
and  therefore  the  body  moves  further  and 
further  away  from  its  original  position 
The  equilibrium  in  which  the  centre  ol 
gravity  is  vertically  over  the  point  of  sup- 
Fig.  84.  port  is  said  to  be  unstable. 

If  the  body  is  supported  at  its  centre  ol 
gravity,  then,  since  the  weight  acts  through  the  centre  of  gravity  what 
ever  the  position  of  the  body,  the  direction  in  which  the  weight  acts  always 
passes  through  the  point  of  support,  and  hence  the  body  when  displaced 
is  still  in  equilibrium.  In  such  a  case  the  body  is  said  to  be  in  neutroi 
equilibrium. 

If  a  body  is  in  stable  equilibrium  as  at  AG  (Fig.  83),  its  centre  ol 
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V  in  the  lowest  possiUe  position.  Its  potential  energy  is  there- 
mimimiy  im  any  possiUe  displacement  involves  the  raising  of 
re  of  gravity,  and  in  order  to  raise  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
most  do  work,  because  we  are  moving  the  point  of  application 
i  gravity)  of  a  force  (the  weight  of  the  body)  against  this  force 
rhen  a  body  is  in  stable  equilibrium  the  potential  energy  is  a 
I,  and  any  posnUe  di^lacement  of  the  body  involves  the  raising 
ntie  of  gravity,  and  therefore  the  expenditure  of  external  eneigy. 
1  example  of  stable  equilibrium  we  may  take  a  book  lying  on  a 
i  table  (Fig.  85).  In  this  position  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
as  low  down  as  pos- 

d  any  displacement,  ^  B^ 

iding  along  the  table 
les  not  alter  the  body's 

equilibrium,  such  as 

wn  at  B,  involves  the 

f  the  centre  of  gravity.  Fig.  85. 

staUe  equilibrium  any 

splacement  tends  to  lower  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  potential 

>eing,  in  this  form  of  equilibrium,  a  maximum.     The  potential 

ending  to  change  into  kinetic  energy,  a  very  slight  disturbance 

unstable  equilibrium,  produce  a  very  great  displacement,  for  this 

nent  does  not  require  the  supply  of  external   energy  to  the 

n  order  for  it  to  take  place. 

eutral  equilibrium,  there  is  no  change  in  the  potential  energy 

e  body  is  displaced,  the  centre  of  gravity  remaining  at  the  same 

A  sphere  resting  on  a  horizontal  table  is  an  example  of  neutral 
um. 

nay  somewhat  generalise  the  above  statements  with  reference  to 
librium  of  a  body  under  the  action  of  gravity,  and  say  that  any 
in  equilibrium  under  the  influence  of  any  force  (mechanical, 
I,  magnetic,  chemical,  &c.)  whatever,  is  in  stable  or  unstable 
um  according  as,  when  slightly  disturbed  from  th'e  position  of 
um,  its  potential  energy  is  increased  or  decreased  by  the  dis- 
it.  If  when  disturbed  the  potential  energy  of  the  system 
the  same,  then  the  equilibrium  is  neutral. 


x:\" 
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112.  Simple  Pendulum.— A  heavy  particle  siiijiendccl  by  a  pciln  ily 
r.rx.rle  .ie.^ir.tle?*  :hread  forms  what  is  called  a  simple  pendulum. 
A!:r.>-.;L  ::  .?  :rr.poss:b!e  to  reali-e  a  simple  pendulum,  we  may  closely 
arr:.\i."h  ::.e  n^^-  revi  cor^ditions  if  we  suspend  a  small  metal  sphere  by 
a  I:r.,^  j^.l  '*try  :h.:s  :hre.ad.     The  distance  between  the  point  of  support 

:r.e  nietal  sphere  will  then  be  the  length  (/)  of  the 


and  tr.e  centre 


o: 


T  .-• 


.»■«,■?■■ 


\  K:.:.  :^^  be  a  simple  pendulum  in  its  position  of  rest.  Suppose 
uiii  tier.c Jted  from  its  position  of  rest  to  the  position  OB.  If  m 
is  the  mass  of  the  pendulum  bob,  then  we  have 
a  force  fug  acting  through  B  vertically  down- 
wards, /.£-.  parallel  to  OA.  This  force  may  be 
resolved  into  a  component  fng  cos  Q  along  OB, 
where  ^  is  the  angle  aok,  and  a  component 
mg  sin  (^  along  BC,  the  tangent  to  the  circular 
arc  along  which  the  bob  moves.  The  first  of 
these  components,  namely  that  along  BD,  does 
not  tend  to  bring  the  pendulum  back  to  its  equi- 
librium position,  but  simply  causes  a  tension  in 
the  supporting  thread.  The  other  component, 
mg  sin  h  along  BC,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to 
bring  the  pendulum  back  to  its  undisturbed 
Fig.  86.  position.     Since  mg  is  constant,  whatever  the 

displacement,  it  follows  that  the  force  of  restitu- 
tion is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  through  which  the  pendulum 
i^  displaced.  The  distance  through  which  the  pendulum  has  been  dis- 
plared  is  the  length  of  the  arc  AB,  and  is  equal  to  /^,  where  /  is  the  length 
(oij)  of  the  pendulum.  The  ratio  of  the  force  of  restitution  to  the  dis- 
placement is  therefore 

w^'sin  ^     ^^^^,.^„-.     sin  Q 
'^    -  —  =  constant  x    -^  -. 

Vow  it  has  hvvx\  shown  in  g  51  that  when  a  body  moves  in  a  S.H.V 
llir  iiiirlrnitioii   is  proportional  to  the   displacement.      Hence,  as  tl 

ftint-  ill  hug  on  a  Inuly  is  proportional  to  the  acceleration  it  prodm 
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(Xcwton's  second  law),  it  follows  that  the  force  which  must  act  on  a 
body  to  cause  it  to  execute  a  S.H.M  must  be  proportional  to  the  dis- 
placement. Tlius  if  a  body  moves  from  rest  so  that  the  force  tending  to 
bring  it  back  to  its  position  of  rest  is  proportional  to  its  displacement,  or 
that  the  ratio  of  the  force  of  restitution  to  the  displacement  is  constant, 
the  body  will  execute  a  simple  harmonic  motion.  Hence  if  the  quantity 
sin  {),0  is  constant  a  pendulum  will  execute  a  S.H.M.  * 

The  following  table  gives  some  values  of  the  ratio  sin  i)\i)  for  different 
\-alues  of  6^ : — 


Degrees. 


o^  10' 
o"  30' 
r     o' 


Radians =^. 


10 
20^ 


.002909 
.008727 

•017453 
.034907 

.052360 

•174533 
.3490^/) 


Sin  e. 


Sin  BIB. 


.oo2()iy) 

1. 0000 

.008727 

1. 0000 

.017452 

1. 0000 

.034900 

.9998 

.052336 

.9995 

.173648 

.9949 

.342020 

.9798 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  values  of  6  up  to  2°  or  3*'  the  quotient  sin  OjO  is 
constant  to  within  one  part  in  5000.  The  motion  of  a  pendulum  is  there- 
fore a  S.H.M.  as  long  as  the  angle  through  which  it  swings  is  not  too 
great.  The  table  also  shows  that  the  value  of  sin  O'O  decreases  as  the 
angle  6  increases  ;  this  means  that  for  large  displacements  the  force  of 
restitution  increases  more  slowly  than  the 
displacement,  and  hence  the  pendulum  will 
take  longer  to  complete  a  vibration  when 
the  displacement  is  large  than  it  does  when 
the  displacement  is  small. 

113.  Time  of  Oscillation  of  a  Simple 

Pendulum.— In  §  51  it  has  been  shown 
that  in  a  S.H.M.  of  amplitude  a  the  maxi- 
mum velocity  is  wa,  where  a>  is  the  angular 
velocity  in  the  circle  of  reference.  Since 
••  =  2ir/7",  where  Z"  is  the  periodic  time  of 
the  S.H.M.,  the  maximum  velocity  is  equal 
to  27ral  T.  Hence  the  kinetic  energ>'  of  the 
simple  pendulum,  of  which  the  bob  has  a 
mass  ///  when  it  passes  through  its  posi- 
tion of  equilibrium,  is  27rirm\T',  If  we 
consider  that  the  pendulum  has  no  potential 
energy  when  it  is  in  its  position  of  equi- 
librium, the  whole  energy  when  it  passes 
through   this  point  is  kinetic,  and  is  ocjual   to  27r-<7-;//'y"-.     When  the 

pendulum  is  at  the  extremity  of  its  swing  it  is  mumentarily  at  rest,  hence 

I 
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it  possesses  no  kinetic  energ>',  the  whole  of  the  energy  being  potential 
energy. 

Let  o  (Fig.  87)  be  the  point  of  suspension  of  the  pendulum,  OA  the 
position  of  rest,  and  OB  the  position  of  maximum  positive  elongation. 
Then  when  the  bob  is  at  B  it  has  been  raised  against  gravity  through 

a  height  ac,  hence  its  potential  energy  is  mg  AC  (§  76). 
Since  \he  triangles  ABC,  adb  are  similar, 


AC    AB 


AB  ^AD 


AC= 


AB* 


AD 

Since 

we  have  

AC^dlL 
2/ 

Hence  the  potential  energy  when  the  bob  is  at  rest  at  the  extreme 
elongation  is 

mo-AW^ 
2/ 

The  whole  of  the  energy  of  the  vibrating  pendulum  being  kinetic  at  A 
and  potential  at  B,  and  since  the  energy  at  A  must  be  equal  to  the  energy 
at  15,  wc  get 

mg.'i  yy-  _  2TT^ahn 
2/      """^^~' 

In  this  equation  fi  is  the  arc  AB,  and  AB  is  the  chord  of  this  arc.  If  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibrations  are  sufficiently  small,  the  chord  may  be  taken 
as  equal  to  the  arc,  and  then 

^/2/=27r2/r2, 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  expression  only  holds,  and  the  vibra- 
tions are  only  isochronous,  />.  the  periodic  time  T  independent  of  the 
amplitude,  when  the  amplitude  of  the  pendulum  is  small. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  the  expression  for  the  period  of  a  simple 
pendulum  is  as  follows.  It  has  been  shown  in  §  51  that  in  the  case  of  a 
S.H.M.,  when  the  displacement  is  it  the  acceleration  is  //«^  where  m  is 
the  angular  velocity  in  the  circle  of  reference.    The  force  acting,  which  is 
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equal  to  the  product  of  the  mass  into  the  acceleration,  is  therefore  equal 
to  flwAi^  where  m  is  the  nu»s  of  the  pendulum  bob. 

It  has  been  shown  in  §  112  that  the  force  of  restitution,  when  the 
di^ilacement  is  /6t  is  mg  sin  6  \  hence,  putting  id  for  d  in  the  expression 
for  the  force  of  restitution  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  then  equating 
the  two  expressions,  we  get 

ndQmhn^mg  sin  B  \ 
or,  since  M^ar/T*,  where  T'is  the  period  of  the  vibration, 

V 


V  ^  sm  Q 
If  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  is  so  small  that  fi\s\n  ^=1,  we  get 


■-=vf 


g 

the  expression  found  before.  The  numbers  given  in  the  table  on  p.  129 
show  that,  if  the  amplitude  does  not  exceed  3°,  the  above  expression  gives 
the  time  of  vibration  correct  to  about  i  in  5000. 

114.  The  Compound  Pendulum. — If  it  were  possible  to  construct  a 
pendulum  with  a  sufficiently  small  bob,  and  a  suspending  thread  so  thin 
and  flexible  that  it  could  be  regarded  as  a  simple  pendulum,  we  might 
employ  it  to  measure.^,  the  acceleration  of  gravity.  For,  rewriting  the 
expression  obtained  in  the  last  section,  we  get 

Hence,  if  the  length  (/)  and  the  periodic  time  ( T)  of  a  simple  pendulum 
are  observed,  we  may  calculate  g. 

Although  it  is  physically  impossible  to  realise  a  simple  pendulum,  it 
is  possible  to  determine  what  would  be  the  length  of  the  simple  pendulum, 
which  would  vibrate  with  the  same  period  as  a  pendulum  of  any  given 
form  ;  this  operation  is  called  finding  the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple 
pendulum. 

We  may  look  upon  any  actual  pendulum  as  built  up  of  a  number  of 
material  particles.  Each  of  these  particles,  since  it  is  at  a  fixed  distance 
from  the  point  of  support,  tends  to  oscillate  as  a  simple  pendulum  with  its 
own  proper  period ;  but  as  the  distances  between  the  various  particles 
and  the  point  of  support  are  different,  the  periods  in  which  the  particles 
tend  to  oscillate  are  different.     However,  since  they  are  all  rigidly  con- 
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iKcred  ^jn^r^shts,  rber  are  all  obiiged  to  oscillate  with  the  same  period 
Thos  socc  ot  the  partfcies  win  be  obliged  to  oscillate  faster  than  their 
oamral  period,  while  ochers  win  be  obliged  to  oscillate  more  slowly. 
Tbere  wiH.  however,  alwavs  be  at  least  one  particle  which  will  oscillate 
in  Its  owTi  sar=ral  period,  and  the  distance  between  this  particle  and  the 
poinc  of  support  will  be  the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum. 
Thar  poinc  in  a  pendidizm  where  the  particles  are  oscillating  with  the 
same  period  as  ihey  would  hare  if  they  were  the  bobs  of  simple  pendu- 
lums suspended  from  the  same  point  of  support  as  the  actual  pendulum, 
is  called  the  cmtrt  o/ffsdllatum,  the  point  of  support  being  called  the 
caUre  of  tusp€nsunu 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  whole  mass  of  the 
pendolom  is  supposed  to  be  concentrated  at  the  centre  of  oscillation,  so 
as  to  form  a  simple  pendulum,  then  the  period  of  this  simple  pendulum 
wouki  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  compound  pendulum.  For  many  pur- 
poses it  is  convenient  to  consider  that  the  whole  mass  of  a  compound 
pendulum  is  concentrated  at  its  centre  of  oscillation. 

There  are  many  vcr\-  interesting  properties  of  the  centre  of  oscillation 
— to  pro^-e  which  would  involve  more  mathematics  than  it  is  possible 
to  introduce  into  these  pages — which  may  with  advantage  be  stated 
here:  (i)  The  centre  of  oscillation  and  the  centre  of  suspension  are 
interchangeable.  Thus  the  period  of  a  compound  pendulum  will  be 
unaltered  if  it  is  suspended  from  its  centre  of  oscillation,  and  the  old 
centre  of  suspension  will  then  be  the  new  centre  of  oscillation.  (2)  If  the 
pendulum  is  struck  a  blow  at  its  centre  of  oscillation  it  will  rotate  round 
the  centre  of  suspension,  but  the  blow  will  not  produce  any  pressure  on 
the  axle  or  knife-edge  by  means  of  which  the  pendulum  is  supported. 
For  this  reason  the  centre  of  oscillation  is  often  called  the  centre  of 
percussion.  A  familiar  example  of  the  above  property  of  the  centre  of 
oscillation  occurs  when  a  ball  is  struck  with  a  cricket-bat  If  the  ball  is 
struck  \*nth  a  certain  part  of  the  bat,  the  impact  is  not  felt  by  the  hands 
of  the  striker  ;  if,  however,  the  bat  is  struck  either  higher  up  or  lower 
down,  a  distinct  **  sting"  is  felt  in  the  hands.  When  no  sting  is  felt,  the 
ball  has  been  struck  with  the  part  of  the  bat  which  is  the  centre  of 
oscillation  corresponding  to  the  centre  of  supension  where  the  bat  is  held 
in  the  hands.  (3)  If  a  body  is  so  placed  that  it  is  free  to  turn  in  any 
way,  say  by  being  floated  on  water,  and  is  struck  at  a  point  A  ;  then  if, 
under  the  influence  of  the  blow,  it  moves  so  that  a  point  B  remains  at 
rest,  the  points  A  and  B  will  be  to  one  another  in  the  position  of  centre 
of  suspension  and  centre  of  oscillation. 

115.  Kater's  Reversible  Pendulum.— Captain  Kater  in  1818  made 
use  of  the  fact  that  the  centres  of  suspension  and  oscillation  are  inter- 
changeable, to  obtain  the  distance  between  these  centres,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum,  and  from  this  the 
value  of  the  acceleration  of  gravity  (jf ).     Kater's  pendulum  consists  of  a 
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metal  rod  ab  (Fig.  88X  whidi  carries  at  one  extremity  a  heavy  lens-shaped 
mass  c  Two  steel  knife-edges  N|  and  N^  are  fixed  to  this  rod  with  their 
edges  tnnied  towards  one  another,  and  at  such  a  dis- 
tuice  that  the  pendulum  vibrates  with  very  nearly  the 
same  period  whether  it  is  suspended  from  one  or  the 
other.  In  (Hder  to  allow  of  the  time  of  vibration  about 
these  two  knife-edges  being  exactly  adjusted  to 
equality,  two  movable  metal  pieces  (d  and  e)  fit  round 
the  rod.  The  heavier  of  these  pieces  (d)  can  be  firmly 
fixed  to  the  rod  by  means  of  clamping  screws,  and 
the  lighter  piece  (e)  is  attached  to  the  other  by  a  fine 
screw.  The  two  pieces  are  moved  till  the  adjustment 
to  equal  periods  is  very  nearly  complete,  then  the 
position  c^  the  lighter  piece  (e)  is  finally  adjusted  by 
means  of  the  screw  till  the  periods  are  exactly  equal. 
When  this  adjustment  is  complete,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  knife-edges  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
equivalent  simple  pendulum,  which  would  vibrate  with 
the  same  period  as  the  reversible  pendulum.  This 
time  of  vibration  is  then  very  carefully  determined  by 
comparison  vrith  a  clock,  the  rate  of  which  is  itself 
determined  by  astronomical  observations  on  the  stars 
made  with  a  transit  instrument. 

116.  Variations  In  the  Value  of  g  at  Different 
Parts  on  the  Earth's  Surface.— If  the  earth  were 

a  perfect  sphere  of  uniform  density,  or,  at  any  rate,  if 
it  were  built  up  of  spherical  shells,  each  shell  being  of 
uniform  density,  the  attraction  exerted  by  the  earth 
on  a  given  mass  would  be  the  same  at  all  points  on 
the  earth's  surface.  Since,  however,  the  earth  is  really 
a  spheroid,  the  diameter  through  the  poles  being  about 
42  kilometres  less  than  the  minimum  equatorial  dia- 
meter, the  value  of  g  is  greater  at  the  poles  than  at 
the  equator.  The  fact  that  the  earth,  and  therefore 
any  body  on  the  surfoce  of  the  earth,  is  in  rotation 
alx)ut  the  polar  axis,  also  makes  the  value  of  g  less 
at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles  ;  the  reason  being 
that,  as  a  body  on  the  earth's  surface  is  moving  in  a 
circle,  part  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  earth's  gravita- 
tional attraction  is  required  to  keep  the  body  from 
flying  off  along  a  tangent,  ue,  is  used  in  neutralising  the  so-called 
centrifugal  force. 

The  amount  by  which  the  weight  of  a  body  at  the  equator  is  less  than  the 
force  with  which  the  earth  attracts  it,  can  be  easily  calculated,  as  follows : — 

If  A'  is  the  radius  of  the  earth,  then  the  force  along  the  radius  neces- 
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sary  to  keep  a  body  having  a  mass  of  i  gram  moving  in  a  circle  of  radius 

47r»i?  , 
y^    dynes. 


y?is(see§42)(^)V 


Now  /i^=6.37  X  lo^  cm.,  and  7^=86164  sec.  (one  sidereal  day). 
Hence  the  "centrifugal  force"  =      f^J^fi \i     =3-4  dynes. 

Since  at  the  equator  the  value  q{ g  is  978.0  cm./sec.*,  or  the  weight  of 
body  having  a  mass  of  i  gram  is  978.0  dynes,  it  follows  that  if  the  earth 
were  at  rest  the  weight  of  the  body  would  be  981.4  dynes. 

At  the  poles  the  weight  of  a  body  is  unaffected  by  the  rotation  of  the 
earth,  and  hence  g  is  not  diminished  on  this  account. 

According  to  Helmert,  the  value  of  jf  at  a  place  in  latitude  «^  and  at 
the  sea- level  is  given  by  the  equation 

^=977.989(1  4-0.0052  sin  ^)  cm./sec.-, 
or =32.0862(1  +0.0052  sin  ^)  foot/sec*. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  jf  at  a  few  places  : — 


T    e%tX*%'%A^ 

Value  of  ^  in 

1 

Cm. /sec.  2. 

Foot/sec.  2. 

Equator 
Latitude  45** 
Paris 

Greenwich 
Berlin    . 
Dublin  . 
Manchester 
Edinburgh 
Aberdeen 
Pole       . 

0 

45° 
48'5o' 

52=30' 

53°2>' 

5329' 

55'57' 

57V 
90V 

977.99 
980.60 

980.96 

981.17 
981.26 
981.32 

981.34 
981.54 
981.64 

983.21 

32.086 
32.172 
32.184 
32.191 

32.194 
32.196 

32.196 

32.203 

32.206 

32.258 

117.  Gravity  Independent  of  the  Nature  of  the  Matter.— The 

quantity  g  in  the  expression  found  in  §  1 1 3  for  the  time  of  vibration  of  a 
simple  pendulum,  expresses  the  acceleration  with  which  the  bob  would 
fall  in  vacuo  under  the  influence  of  the  earth's  attraction.  For,  in 
obtaining  that  formula,  we  called  the  force  with  which  the  earth  attracts 
the  bob  vig  ;  in  other  words,  we  have  measured  the  force  by  the  product 
of  the  mass  of  the  body  into  the  acceleration  it  produces.  Suppose, 
however,  that  equal  masses  of  two  different  substances,  say  brass  and 
stone,  as  defined  according  to  Newton's  second  law  (see  §  60);  are  not 
equally  attracted  by  the  earth,  so  that  the  gravitational  force  between 
two  bodies  depends  not  only  on  their  mass,  but  on  the  nature  of 
the   substance  of  which  the  bodies  are  formed.     Under  these  circum- 
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nances,  the  value  of  g^  obtained  by  pendulum  observations  from  the 

would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  material  of  which  the  pendulum  bob 
is  formed.  That  such  a  difference  might  quite  well  be  expected,  will  be 
seen  if  we  remember  that  equal  masses  are  defined  to  be  such  that  a 
given  force  produces  in  them  equal  accelerations,  while  in  the  case  of 
many  other  cases  of  attraaion  exerted  between  bodies,  such  as  the  force 
exerted  on  a  body  by  a  magnet,  the  magnitude  of  the  force  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  material  of  which  the  body  is  composed. 

The  first  to  investigate  whether  the  weight  of  a  body  was  proportional 
to  its  mass  was  Newton.  He  employed  in  the  first  place  two  pendulums 
of  the  same  length  (^,  and  having  bobs  made  of  the  same  material  but  of 
different  mass  {m^  and  m^.  Suppose  gi  and  g^  are  the  accelerations 
which  the  earth's  attraction  would  produce  in  the  masses  m^  and  m, 
respectively,  then  the  force  {F^  with  which  the  earth  attracts  the  first 
mass  is  migy,  and  that  {F^^  with  which  it  attracts  the  second  mass  is 
m^gj.     Hence  _, 

But  by  the  law  of  the  simple  pendulum 

where  /^  and  /,  are  the  periodic  times  of  the  pendulums.     Equating  the 
expressions  for^j  and  for^j,  we  get 

— *- — -j  and  — -=-72  • 

Hence  if,  as  Newton  found  was  the  case,  the  periodic  times  of  the  pen- 
dulums are  the  same,  />.  if  /|  =  /g,  then 

and  therefore  the  forces  exerted  by  the  earth  on  two  bodies  of  the  same 
material  («>.  the  weights)  are  to  one  another  as  the  masses  of  the  bodies. 
Newton  then  proceeded  to  experiment  with  pendulums  the  bobs  of 
which  were  made  of  different  materials,  but  which  were  all  of  the  same 
length,  and  he  was  unable  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  periodic  times, 
so  that  the  value  of  g  was  the  same  whatever  the  material  of  the  bob. 
These  experiments  were  afterwards  repeated  in  a  much  more  accurate 
manner  by  Bessel,  in  1832.  Bessel  used,  as  the  bob  of  his  pendulum,  a 
hollow  brass  cylinder  which  could  be  filled  with  the  different  materials  to 
be  tested.     By  this  means  the  effect  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  on  the 
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time  of  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  remained  the  same,  since  the  surface 
of  the  bob  was  the  same  in  all  the  experiments. 

Bessel  found  that  the  values  of  g^  as  determined  with  pendulums  of 
brass,  but  of  different  masses,  or  with  pendulums  of  various  materials, 
such  as  iron,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  gold,  meteoric  iron,  marble,  quartz,  water, 
&c,  did  not  differ  one  from  another  by  more  than  about  i  part  in  70,000. 
He  further  showed,  by  making  repeated  observations  with  the  same 
pendulum,  that  the  differences  obtained  were  of  about  this  magnitude,  so 
that  such  small  variations  in  the  value  of  ^  as  were  obtained  must  be  set 
down  to  experimental  error. 

118.  The  Pendulum  as  a  Measure  of  Time.— The  property  of  the 

pendulum  that,  so  long  as  the  maximum  amplitude  is  small,  the  period 
of  vibration  is  independent  of  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  has  re- 
ceived a  most  important  practical  application  in  the  employment  of  the 
pendulum  in  the  measurement  of  time.  In  order  to  employ  a  pendulum 
as  a  timekeeper,  we  require  to  supplement  it  by  some  mechanism  which 
shall,  in  the  first  place,  count  the  number  of  oscillations  of  the  pendulum ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  keep  the  pendulum  swinging  by  supplying 
enough  energy  to  allow  for  the  energy  which  it  loses  in  friction  at  its 
point  of  support  and  against  the  air.  The  necessary  energy  is  stored  up 
in  a  raised  weight,  a  bent  spring,  or  an  electric  battery,  and  is  doled  out 
to  the  pendulum  at  the  proper  rate  by  the  mechanism  which  is  employed 
to  count  the  oscillations,  and  which  is  called  the  escapement.  Although 
space  will  not  permit  of  describing  the  forms  of  escapement  in  general 
use,  we  may,  by  a  consideration  of  the  laws  of  the  pendulum,  arrive  at 
the  characteristic  which  should  distinguish  a  good  escapement. 

Suppose  that  a  pendulum  OA  (Fig.  89)  is  swinging  so  that  B  and  D 
are  the  positions  of  maximum  elongation,  and  that  at  the  moment  when 

the  pendulum  is  passing  through  its  position  of 
rest  (a),  moving  from  right  to  left,  we  give  the 
bob  a  sudden  blow  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow. 
The  result  will  be  that  the  pendulum  will  start 
its  elongation  on  the  left  side  with  a  greater 
velocity  than  it  would  otherwise  do,  but  it  will 
reach  its  new  position  of  maximum  elongation 
C  in  exactly  the  same  time  as  it  would  have 
reached  its  old  position  of  maximum  elongation 
B,  since  we  have  only  increased  the  amplitude 
of  the  vibrations,  and  the  time  of  vibration  is 
independent  of  the  amplitude.*  Next,  suppose 
that  the  blow  is  delivered  when  the  pendulum 
is  at  its  position  of  maximum  elongation  D.  It 
will  now  move  from  D  with  the  velocity  it  would 
have  had  if  it  had  come  from  some  point  such  as  K^  and  will  therefore 

^  I'lic  amplitude  being  of  course  small',  and  nothing  like  as  large  as  that  bhown  in 
the  figure. 
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reach  its  position  of  rest  A  in  less  than  a  quarter  period,  for  it  has  moved 
from  its  position  of  maximum  elongation  D  to  its  position  of  rest  A  with 
a  velocity  greater  than  it  would  naturally  possess  suppose  no  blow  had 
been  struck.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  striking  the  pendulum  a  blow 
when  at  D  is  to  accelerate  its  period  of  vibration  for  the  next  quarter 
period.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  blow  had  been  struck  in  the  opposite 
direction  it  would  have  retarded  the  motion  of  the  pendulum.  Thus  it 
can  be  shown  that  if  we  attempt  to  keep  up  the  movement  of  the  pendu- 
lum by  supplying  it  with  energy,  we  must  only  do  this  when  it  is  passing 
through  its  position  of  rest,  for  if  we  interfere  with  the  free  swing  of  the 
pendulum  during  any  other  part  of  its  swing  the  period  of  the  pendulum  will 
be  affected.  Hence  a  good  escapement  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  small 
impulse  to  the  pendulum  each  time  it  passes  through  its  position  of  rest,  but 
to  allow  the  pendulum  to  move  quite  freely  during  the  rest  of  its  swing. 

119*.  Bifilar  Pendulum.— If  a  rigid  body,  such  as  a  metal  bar,  ak 
(Fig.  90),  is  suspended  by  means  of  two  strings  CD  and  kf  of  equal  length 
/,  so  that  the  centre  of  gravity  G  lies  between  A 
and  B  ;  then,  so  long  as  there  is  no  torsion  in  the 
suspending  strings,  the  bar  will  take  up  a  posi- 
tion of  equilibrium  such  that  CD  and  EF  are 
both  in  the  same  vertical  plane.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  called  a  bifilar  pendulum,  and 
when  the  bar  ab  is  twisted  about  a  vertical 
axis,  it  will  be  acted  upon  by  a  couple  tending  to 
restore  it  to  its  position  of  rest.  In  order  to  find 
the  magnitude  of  the  restoring  couple,  we  will 

suppose  that  CE  is  equal  to  DF,  />.  that  when  the 
bar  is  in  its  position  of  equilibrium  the  suspend- 
ing strings  are  parallel.  Further,  we  shall  sup- A 
pose  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bar  lies 
exactly  half-way  between  D  and  F,  so  that  half 
the  weight  of  the  bar  is  carried  by  each  string. 
If  then  the  mass  of  the  bar  is  w,  we  may,  if  we  like,  consider  that 
ue  have  two  masses,  each  equal  to  ;;//2,  one  at  l)  and  the  other  at  F, 
and  that  they  are  rigidly  connected  by  a  weightless  rod  df.  Let 
this  rod  df  (Fig.  91)  be  twisted  through  an  angle  6,  so  that  each  of 
the  suspending  threads  now  makes  an  angle  </>  with  its  former  posi- 
ti(m.  Considering  one  end  only,  let  CD  (Fig.  92)  be  the  undisturbed 
position  of  one  of  the  suspending  threads,  and  cd'  the  disturbed  position. 

Then  we  have  a  force  of  —g^  acting  at  d'  vertically  downwards.     This 

2 

force  must  be  resolved  horizontally  and  along  cd'  produced.      In  the 

trianj,rle  i/kh   the  angle  d'hk   is  equal  to  </>.     Hence  the  component 

along  D  K  IS  equal  to  -  g—,  -—    g  tan  0. 


::*- 


A--.* 


'   C 

Fig.  9a 
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This  force  acts  along  ^{^{  in  the  right  hand  part  of  the  figure, 
which  represents  a  plan  of  the  arrangement.  Therefore  the  moment  of 
the  force  about  G  is 


m 


But 


-   .g  tan  <^ .  GK. 
GK  =DtLT  COS  -  =  -  cos    •* 


2      2  2 

where  a  is  the  distance  DF  between  the  suspending  threads. 


Fig.  ;r. 
Hence  the  moment  about  G  is 


Fig.  92. 


_£?  cos  - .  tan  <L 
42^ 


Now  tan  (f>  =  ^=£L^=?/^i^'=.Il^%  and  for  small  deflections, 
CL       CL         CL         CL 

I.e.  small  values  of  <^,  CL  is  very  nearly  equal  to  CDy  />.  /. 
Hence  the  restoring  moment  is  equal  to 

mea-   •    6        0 
-i>  -  sm     cos  -, 
2/22 


or 


^.    sm  u  ;  since  2  sm  -  cos    =sin  u. 


Therefore  the  total  restoring  moment,  taking  into  account  the  two  ends, 

'^sin^ 
2/ 


From  this  expression  we  see  that  the  moment  of  the  re^storing  forces  is 
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Fig.  93. 


ooal  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  deflection  {$) ;  hence,  just  as  in 
;  of  the  simple  pendulum,  so  long  as  ^  is  small,  and  therefore 
actically  proportional  to  ^,  the  system  will 
oscillations  which  form  a  simple  harmonic 

bifilar  pendulum  can  also  be  used  to  mea- 
)erimentally  the  moment  of  a  couple,  for  if 
pie  produce  a  twist  of  ^,  then  the  moment 
by  the  expression  found  above. 
Ballistie  PendulunL— Suppose  we  have  a  B 
>lock  A  (Fig.  93)  of  mass  M  suspended 
read  of  length  /  from  a  point  O,  and  that 
of  mass  m  moving  in  a  horizontal  direction 
speed  V  strikes  A  opposite  its  centre  of 
3n,  and  sinks  into  the  block.  From  what  has  been  said  in  §  114, 
'S  that  under  these  circumstances  the  block  A  will  move  in  a 
th  O  as  centre,  and  will  not  be  set  into  rotation  about  a  vertical 
et  B  be  the  maximum  elongation  of  the  block,  then  the  work 
ainst  gravity  while  the  block,  with  the  bullet 
jd,  has  moved  from  its  position  of  rest  to  its 
m  elongation  is  (Af+m)^ ,  CA.  This  work  has 
ne  at  the  expense  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
bence  _ 

^mtr = {M+  ni)g .  CA, 

CA=^dA-dC 

=/-/cos^*/(i-cos^). 
\mir^^{Af^'m)gl{i  -  cos  ^), 


,,_     /2g/(Af+m)(i-cos0) 


by  observing  the  angle  ^,  the  velocity  of  the 
hen  it  struck  the  block  can  be  calculated.  Fig.  94. 

der  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  block  being 
tation  round  a  vertical  axis,  and  hence  the  utilisation  of  part  of 
tic  energy  of  the  bullet  in  setting  up  this  rotation,  it  is  usual  to 
it  by  eight  strings,  as  shown  in  Fig.  94.     When  thus  suspended 
k  can  only  turn  about  an  axis  parallel  to  A B  or  CD. 
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PART  IV.— PROPERTIES  OF  MATTER 

CHAPTER  XV 

PROPERTIES  OF  MATTER 
121.  General  Properties  of  Matter.— We  have,  in  §  2,  defined 

matter  as  that  which  can  occupy  space,  and  in  the  subsequent  pages  we 
have  dealt  with  certain  of  the  more  general  properties  which  matter 
possesses.  Thus  we  find  that  matter  always  exists  in  a  definite  quantity, 
so  that  we  say  that,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  tell,  every  body  has  a 
definite  mass.  Another  property  of  matter  which  is  quite  general,  being 
shared  by  all  kinds  of  matter  alike,  is  extcftsion^  i.e.  every  piece  of 
matter  must  occupy  some  definite  volume  of  space,  and  in  fact  we  have 
used  this  property  to  define  matter. 

Another  property  of  matter  intimately  related  to  the  last  is  that  of  im- 
penetrability, or  that  two  portions  of  matter  cannot  occupy  the  same  space. 
Since,  however,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  volume  of  a  mixture  of 
two  kinds  of  matter  is  sometimes  less  and  sometimes  greater  than  the 
sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  two  constituents,  we  are  obliged  to  introduce 
certain  restrictions  into  the  statement  that  matter  is  impenetrable. 

If  50  c.c.  of  alcohol  is  mixed  with  50  c.c.  of  water,  the  volumes  of  the  mix- 
ture, instead  of  being  100  c.c,  is  only  about  97  c.c.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  the  water  and  alcohol  are  able  to  a  certain  extent  to  interpenetrate. 

Wc  may,  however,  regard  matter  as  built  up  of  a  number  of  small 
masses  called  molecules,  and  supp>ose  that  even  in  the  case  of  a  solid  or 
liquid  these  molecules  are  not  in  actual  contact,  but  that  there  exist 
interspaces  which  are  unfilled  by  matter.  Thus,  although  the  molecules 
may  be  rigorously  impenetrable,  yet  under  certain  circumstances  we 
may  suppose,  either  that  fresh  molecules  can  be  packed  in  the  interstices, 
or  that  the  molecules  can  be  packed  closer  together,  and  hence  the  volume 
of  the  body  as  a  whole  may  be  reduced. 

That  bodies  in  general  are  porous,  i.e.  that  there  exist  pores  or 
channels  in  bodies,  which  to  the  eye,  and  even  in  some  cases  under  the 
highest  powered  microscope,  appear  quite  solid  and  impervious,  is  evi- 
dent by  many  experiments.  Thus  Bacon,  when  he  attempted  to  compress 
water  by  squeezing  a  lead  sphere  filled  with  water,  found  that  the  water 
exuded  through  the  pores  of  the  lead  and  stood  in  beads  on  the  surface. 

In   the   somewhat   more   famous  experiment  made  by  the   Florentine 
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A<^.itiemicians,  in  which  the  water  was  enclosed  in  tlie  first  place  in  a 
silver  sphere,  and  thereafter  in  a  silver  sphere  which  had  been  thickly 
gilded,  the  same  result  was  obtained,  the  water  passing*  through  the  silver 
and  gold.  In  a  later  section,  when  dealing  with  osmotic  pressure,  we 
shall  see  what  use  may  be  made  of  the  porosity  of  certain  materials. 

Another  property  of  matter  is  divisibility,  that  is,  all  such  portions  of 

matter  as  we  are  acquainted  with  can  be  subdivided.    The  interest  of  the 

study  of  this  property  of  matter  arises  when  we  consider  whether  it  would 

be  possible,  supposing  we  had  suitable  means,  to  continue  subdividing  a 

given  piece  of  matter,  say  gold,  indefinitely,  or  whether  we  should  finally 

arrive  at  such  a  condition  that  if  we  subdivided  the  excessively  minute  piece 

of  gold  under  test,  the  portions  would  no  longer  possess  the  properties  of 

gold,  but  be  some  new  kind  of  matter  of  which  we  may  consider  gold  to 

be  built  up.     Considerations  of  the  relations  between  the  quantities  of 

different  kinds  of  matter  which  are  found  by  chemical  analyses  to  build 

np  all  known  compounds,  seem  to  point  conclusively  to  the  conclusion 

that  matter  is  not  infinitely  divisible,  but  that  we  should  finally  arrive  at 

the  ultimate  particle  of  the  given  kind  of  matter,  so  that  if  we  did  succeed 

in  carrying  the  subdivision  any  further,  we  should  no  longer  have  this 

kind  of  matter,  but  should  have  split  it  up  into  its  components.      Hence 

we  suppose  that  for  every  kind  of  matter  there  exists  some  particle  which 

is  the  smallest  that  can  possibly  exist. 

Although  we  cannot  hope  to  prepare  such  an  ultimate  particle  by 
physical  subdivision,  it  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  examples  of 
extreme  tenuity  which  have  been  obtained.  Ordinar)'  gold-leaf,  which  is 
prepared  by  beating  out  a  small  nodule  of  gold  between  two  pieces  of 
skin,  has  a  thickness  of  about  1/300,000  inch,  or  8.2  x  io~^  centimetre  ; 
and  Faraday  has  shown  that  the  thickness  can  be  ver\'  much  further 
reduced  by  immersing  it  in  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  dissolves  the 
surface.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  rule  parallel  lines  on  a  polished 
piece  of  glass  at  a  distance  of  1/100,000  inch  (10  '•)  or  2  5X  io~^  centi- 
metre from  one  another.  By  melting  a  small  piece  of  quartz  in  an  oxy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe,  it  is  possible  to  prepare  threads  of  quartz  having 
a  diameter  of  less  than  a  hundred  thousandth  (10"^)  of  an  inch,  or 
2.5  X  io~^  centimetre. 

The  whole  science  of  chemistry,  as  far  at  any  rate  as  it  is  a  quantita- 
tive science,  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  by  no  possible  means  can 
the  quantity  of  matter  be  altered,  so  that  if  the  mass  of  the  matter  within 
a  given  space  is  found  to  alter  it  must  be  due  to  matter  having  passed 
into  or  out  from  the  given  space  through  its  boundary.  Chemistry  also 
teaches  that,  as  far  as  the  elements  are  concerned,  the  quantity  of  each 
element  in  any  given  space  cannot  be  altered  except  by  the  introduction 
or  withdrawal  of  such  element  through  the  boundary  of  the  space.  Hence 
matter  is  said  to  be  indestructible,  i.e.  we  can  neither  create  it  nor 
destrov  it,  nor  can  we  convert  one  element  into  another. 
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The  fact  that  Newton's  first  law  of  motion  is  found  to  apply  to  all 
kinds  of  matter  shows  that  inertia  is  one  of  the  general  properties  of 
matter.  The  universal  truth  of  Newton's  law  of  gravitation,  or  the  fact 
that  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  all  matter  possesses  weight,  constitutes  a 
property  of  matter. 

In  addition  to  the  above  properties,  which  are  common  to  matter  in 
all  its  forms,  and  are  therefore  called  general  properties  of  matter,  there 
are  other  properties  which  may  be  quite  different  for  the  different  kinds 
of  matter,  or  for  the  same  kind  of  matter  when  its  surroundings  or  state 
are  different,  and  are  consequently  called  contingent  properties  of  matter. 
We  shall  consider  these  properties  in  the  appropriate  sections  under  the 
headings  of  sound,  light,  &c.,  where  the  groups  of  phenomena  depending 
on  each  particular  property  are  dealt  with. 

122.  Elasticity. — When  a  system  of  forces  acts  on  a  portion  of  matter, 
although  they  may  not  produce  any  motion  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  yet 
they  may  produce  a  displacement  of  the  various  particles  of  the  body 
relatively  one  to  the  others.  Such  a  relative  motion  of  the  different 
portions  of  a  body  is  called  a  strain.  In  the  preceding  pages,  when  deal- 
ing with  the  action  of  forces  on  a  body,  we  have  supposed  the  body  to  be 
rigid  ;  that  is,  we  have  supposed  that,  however  great  the  forces  acting  on 
the  body,  they  did  not  produce  any  strain.  The  subject  of  the  strains  pro- 
duced in  different  kinds  of  matter  under  various  conditions  can,  in  such  a 
work  as  the  present,  be  only  dealt  with  in  a  very  rudimentary  manner. 

Strains  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  to  whether  they 
consist  of  a  change  in  volume  of  the  body  or  a  change  in  shape. 

When  a  body  is  strained  by  the  application  of  external  forces  it  in 
general  resists  the  strain,  forces  being  called  into  play  by  the  relative 
displacement  of  its  parts  tending  to  cause  it  to  return  to  its  unstrained 
condition.  This  restoring  force,  called  into  play  owing  to  the  strain, 
is  called  a  stress. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  magnitude  of  the  stress  induced  in  a 
body  is  not  necessarily  always  equal  to  that  of  the  forces  applied  to  pro- 
duce the  strain.  Thus  it  requires  a  considerable  force  to  deform  or  strain 
such  a  body  as  a  lump  of  moist  clay ;  but  if  the  external  forces  are  removed, 
there  is  no  tendency  for  the  clay  to  regain  its  former  shape.  If,  however, 
the  deforming  forces  strain  the  body  till  the  stress  induced  is  such  as  just 
to  prevent  further  strain,  then  a  state  of  equilibrium  will  be  set  up,  and  the 
stress  will  be  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  deforming  force.* 

A  body  which  offers  a  stress,  tending  to  restore  the  body  to  its 
original  condition  when  it  is  strained,  is  said  to  be  elastic  or  to  possess 
elasticity. 

^  As  we  shall  only  deal  with  ihc  cases  where  a  strained  body  is  in  a  state  of 
e(jnilibrium,  the  deforming  forces  will  always  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  stress  called 
into  play.  Hence  it  saves  circumlocution  if  we  use  the  term  stress  to  indicate  the 
deforming  forces. 
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A  body  in  which  change  of  volume  calls  into  play  a  stress  is  said  to 
hafe  vUhwu  ^asOcify. 

A  body  in  which  change  of  shape,  without  change  of  volume,  calls  into 
play  a  stress  is  said  to  possess  rigidity. 

The  elastidty  of  a  body  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  stress  pro- 
duced by  a  given  strain  to  that  strain,  or 

Elasticity  =:?^. 
stram 

The  qnesdon  as  to  how  the  strain  and  stress  have  to  be  measured  in 
diflferent  cases  is  postponed  till  we  come  to  consider  in  greater  detail  the 
properties  of  the  various  forms  of  matter. 

128.  States  of  Matter.— For  the  purposes  of  subdivision  we  may  say 
that  matter  exists  in  three  distinct  states,  the  solid,  the  liquid,  and  the 
CaseoQS.  In  addition,  however,  to  states  which  fulfil  the  definitions  of  a 
solid,  a  Hquid,  or  a  gas,  which  we  shall  give  later  on,  it  will  be  found  that 
thcie  are  intermediate  states  which  bridge  over  the  intervals  between  the 
sohd  and  the  liquid,  and  the  liquid  and  the  gas.  As  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  gradation  which  exists,  we  may  take  the  following :  steel,  lead, 
wax,  cobbler's-wax  (which  will  flow  like  a  liquid  if  allowed  sufficient 
time),  treacle,  water,  ether,  liquefied  Ciirbon  dioxide,  steam,  sulphur 
dioxide,  air,  hydrogen.  In  addition  there  is  the  critical  state  when  a 
substance  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  both  a  liquid  and  a  gas,  and  the 
state  of  extreme  rarefication  of  a  gas  which  is  sometimes  called  the  radiant 
state  or  ^  fourth  state  "  of  matter. 

We  may  define  a  solid  as  a  portion  of  matter  which  is  able  to  support 
a  steady  longitudinal  stress  without  lateral  support.  In  contradistinction, 
a  portion  of  matter  which  is  imable  to  support  a  steady  longitudinal  stress 
without  lateral  support  is  called  2i  fluid. 

If  we  take  a  solid  body,  say  a  lead-pencil,  then  we  may  apply  a 
deforming  force,  either  of  compression  or  extension,  in  any  direction  to 
the  pencil,  and  there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  strain,  either  elongation, 
compression,  or  bending  produced,  which  will  call  into  play  a  stress  that, 
so  long  as  the  deforming  force  is  not  too  great,  will  be  in  equilibrium  with 
this  force,  and  this  stress  will  be  produced  without  the  body  being  sup- 
ported in  any  way  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  along  which  the 
stress  acts.  In  the  case  of  a  fluid,  such  as  water  or  air,  we  are  unable  to 
exert  a  stress  on  it,  and  hence  produce  a  corresponding  strain,  unless  we 
supply  some  constraining  boundary  which  shall  prevent  the  fluid  swelling 
out  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  stress.  Thus  if  we  have  a 
fluid  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  tube  between  two  pistons,  then  we  may 
apply  a  deforming  force  to  the  fluid  either  by  forcing  the  pistons  towards 
one  another,  or  by  pulling  them  apart,  in  one  case  producing  a  com- 
pression, and  in  the  other  a  tension  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  tube, 
and  a  stress  will  in  both  cases  be  produced  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
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-•.  :\i.i  «•:'  :iic  wal!  of  the  tube  lHt'.\ce:i  tlic 
.'.  .i::.:  '. -.  -.'le"  .iitempr  to  apply  stress  to  the  liquid,  wc 
:-.  ,  •'^-  e::i:cr  :'::o  liquid  will  flow  out  throuijh  the  jjap  in 
V  >,;o<cv".  ::-.:vi  the  tube  throuj^h  this  opening,  and  the 
.:  :  .^  V  •'/.  '  .  '>^r.i  r.t-.:.  I:  :s  only,  therefore,  when  the  column  of 
"..  ..    -     i-.i-    .    .  <   .'v./TU'-.:  >■■  :he  walls  of  the  tul)e  that  it  is  capable  of 

r"  ..  ,>  .;:•/  ,.  ■■  .XV.  •.".:.^  *\:--:d>  and  ^ases.     A  liquid  is  a  fluid  such 

•.  ■  i:  v.  -,■  :•   i  .:■•,.;  u  *.  o'-u've   >   ".irvxiuced  into  a  vessel  of  greater  volume 

.-   ■'.  .V. ../  .  >  .1  -.v^r'.  or.  o:  :>.e  vessel  equal  to  its  own  volume.    A  gas 

<  .i  *;,.  .'.  >..,■>.  :>.;:  :.  .i  v  j:t.i::'.  xo'.unie  is  introduced  into  a  vessel,  then, 

^»>.i;e'. ;  '.  V*   .'>.'  v^:' :>.;r  \cssc'.  :ii.iy  be,  the  gas  will  distribute  itself 

»*  •  ■  • 

12-k  The  Consiiiution  of  Matter.— The  question  as  to  the  finite 
vi  ■  :<.>■."..■.>  o:  :".".::vr  h.i^  Ixxn  rvferrcvl  to  in  §  121.  The  lheor>'  that 
:v  i:;or  -.s  r..*:  ■•".".  :;•'  ■  s",  -■  -  .*'.t\  Su:  that  evcr\'  body  is  made  up  of  small 
••'.■..■.>  >  o  :vi::s  ».-.*^  cc  .k^vr.^  from  .rMuof"  is  one  of  extreme  antiquity. 
A:  :"::o  :w>t:::  v:.i\  :*:■.:>  :>:t\vy  :>  j^cnerally  accepted,  and  we  are  hence  led 
:^  i.v.-.s'.or  \v:..i:  :>  :>o  r..iV.::v  o:"  these  atoms.  In  chemistry  it  is  usual 
:■*  ,i;-o  \  :ho  :i  ■■"  ■"'.v^"i\".:".c  :o  iV.o  >:;'>.iilesi  p*mion  of  any  kind  of  matter 
\*;:..!*.  v.i"  c*\.s:  .•.".%  v.  0  .;.-.:  -:■".'  :vv  serve  the  character  of  that  kind  of  matter, 
.\  ■.;  :«^  Ti>:-v-:  I'.^e  ;tv::;  A:o:r.  :.^  :'^e  smallest  portion  of  any  element  which 
v.\-.  :,iko  :\-i::   :;  .1  ,. -.t:*.'  .-.v".  TxMc::or*.     In  the  case  of  such  a  substance  as 

t 

*"..i.v.  :Vc  r^^'iv  ;:'o  :>  :>.o  >:v..i'.i>:  jx>r.:on  of  chalk  which  can  exist 

'.■.:o  -.  .  V  o:"  .  ,:."C'  c.i::.  ^y  cen. lin  processes,  be  further  sub- 
.".  V-:  vi,  b..:  :!.e  '.\;::>  :mnc  r.o  ior.:;eT-  anv  of  the  attributes  of  chalk  ;  they 
■.■\i\  N  .-a->or.  ii  o\".:i\  .i;-..;  litv.o.  These  again  can  be  split  up  into 
r.i:N  ■  ,  .^^^  ^t  :•,  .\::,i  r.i,  :.:::\  V.::  further  than  this  it  has  up  to  now  been 
1 : . :  p.  -  s  ■  :  r  :  '  -  o,  i  \  ■ :  •/-.:>  rc.ison  oh  .ilk  o  r  carbonate  of  1  ime,  carbon 
ti:o\.*;i ...".;  .:-e  .iTC  v  .\  ".ivl  ooy.VjXvjnds,  since  the  molecule  of  these  bodies 
ran  1  k  : ; : : :  1  i • :  ^  s. .  \ : . . t ■  lI .  ! osi ;^ j; ,  ho w ex  c r,  in  the  process  their  essential 
lMojvr:-.i'>  ,is  .h.i  k.  v.ir'.vr.  dioxide,  &c  On  the  other  hand  carix)n, 
o\\;,rv.,  ,.".^I  ..\\  .::v.  .wc  o.\'.>d  element s»  since  the  molecule  of  these 
1mh1u'>  rar.vi.^:  by  ai-.y  kr.ow:;  in  cms  be  sp'it  up  into  any  simpler  bodies. 
KiM  il»c  ;\;'jV-t  s  i^:"  :he  physUist,  as  distinct  from  the  chemist,  it  is 
Kimrallv  ;.:^M\-is>a:v  :.^  I'.istlngvr.sh  between  the  smallest  panicle 
^^liiih  i.ir.  i\.x:  01  .1  L- o : •.'.;>* v.: :-.d  or  of  an  clement.  For  our  purposes, 
111  loiiviiit,;:.^^  ;],^,  >::;:,  11:: o  i^f !r..i:tcr,  we  shall  call  the  ultimate  particle 
-»  inoliiiili.  aiiil  >h,»'.:  r.,^:,  \:\  r.-o>:  oases,  further  consider  the  question 
"luiliii  '.:  nvi^lu  r.o!  Iv  >'.v::  ;::^  :r.:o  nore  elementarv  molecules. 

1  hv  iiiij^ina]  oo'.u  o'o:  ,^".  ,^:■.:l  n.^"ir;:le  was  that  it  consisted  of  a  hard 
5>I'lieii.  aiul  ilhii  lv>ii:i>  \\i:x-  b;;  ".:  -p  of  such  spheres,  which  were  not 
mM-s^;,niy  m  lonni-i  \\.:h  one  another.  This  conception  wtis  further 
cMcndfd  l»y  liosoo^■lh.  x\ho  ilid  a«ay  with  the  consideration  that  the 
molecult:  is  a  matt-rial  Ixniy  ooi  i;jn  in.v:  a  certain  space.     He  considered 
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the  molecule  to  be  a  mere  mathematical  point  towards  or  from  which 
certain  forces  act.  He  further  supposed  that  any  two  molecules  attract 
each  other  with  a  force  which  for  considerable  distances  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance,  but  which  for  sniall  distances  becomes 
changed  into  a  repulsion,  which  increases  as  the  nfiolecules  come  nearer 
and  nearer  together.  The  chief  difficulty  in  this  theory  is  that  it  does 
not  seem  capable  of  explaining  the  inertia  of  matter. 

One  of  the  most  recent  theories,  and  one  which  very  powerfully 
appeals  to  the  imagination,  is  Lord  Kelvin's  vortex  atom  theory.  By 
vortex  motion  is  meant  a  form  of  motion  such  as  occurs  in  a  smoke- 
ring.  The  path  of  the  particles  of  air  in  such  a  smoke-ring  is  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  95,  where  the  curved 
arrows  show  the  direction  in  which  the  air  particles, 
which  are  simply  rendered  visible  by  the  smoke, 
rotate,  while  the  straight  arrow  shows  the  direction 
in  which  the  ring,  as  a  whole,  moves.  There  is  a 
very  important  difference  between  this  form  of 
motion  and  a  wave  motion.  In  the  latter,  although 
the  waves  travel  onwards,  the  individual  particles 
of  the  medium  in  which  the  wave  is  being  propa- 
gated only  move  through  a  comparatively  small 
distance  from  their  original  position,  the  motion 
being  handed  on  from  one  particle  to  the  next.  In 
vortex  motion,  however,  the  particles  of  the  medium 

themselves  move  forward,  so  that  in  a  smoke-ring  the  particles  of  air 
originally  forming  the  ring  move  on  with  the  ring. 

The  properties  of  vortex  motion  were  first  examined  by  rigid  mathe- 
matical methods  by  von  Helmholtz,  who  found  that  if  the  fluid  in  which 
this  form  of  motion  exists  is  frictionless,  incompressible,  and  homogene- 
ous, then  :  (i)  A  vortex  can  never  be  produced,  nor  if  one  exists  can  it 
be  destroyed,  so  that  the  number  of  vortices  existing  is  fixed.  This 
corresponds  to  the  indestructible  property  of  matter.  (2)  The  rotating 
portions  of  the  fluid  forming  the  vortex  maintain  their  identity,  and  are 
permanently  differentiated  from  the  non-rotating  portions  of  the  fluid. 
(3)  These  vortex  motions  must  consist  of  an  endless  filament  in  which 
the  fluid  is  everywhere  rotating  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  filament, 
unless  the  filament  stretches  to  the  bounding  surface  of  the  fluid.  (4)  A 
vortex  behaves  as  a  perfectly  elastic  substance.  (5)  Two  vortices  cannot 
intersect  each  other,  neither  can  a  vortex  intersect  itself. 

On  the  basis  of  these  results  of  von  Helmholtz,  Lord  Kelvin  has 
founded  a  theory  as  to  the  constitution  of  matter.  He  supposes  that  all 
space  is  filled  with  a  frictionless,  incompressible,  and  homogeneous  fluid 
(the  ether),  and  that  an  atom  is  simply  a  vortex  in  this  medium.  The 
existence  of  different  kinds  of  atoms  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  a  vortex  need  not  necessarily  be  a  simple  ring,  as  shown  in  Fig.  95, 


Fig.  95. 
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Fig.  96. 


but  might  have  such  a  form  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  96.  Since  a  vortex 
can  never  intersect  itself,  it  follows  that  the  number  of  times  such  a  vortex 

is  linked  with  itself  must  always  remain  the  same. 
Hence  we  may  suppose  that  the  atoms  of  the  different 
elements  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the 
number  of  times  they  are  linked. 

125.  The  Size  of  Molecules.— Until  more  is  known 
of  the  nature  of  molecules,  no  very  definite  statement  as 
to  what  is  meant  by  the  size  of  a  molecule  is  possible. 
Since,  however,  the  methods  of  deducing  the  size  of 
the  molecules  at  present  known  only  give  at  the  most 
a  rough  estimate  of  the  "  magnitude "  of  this  quantity,  the  difficulty  of 
defining  what  is  meant  by  the  size  is  not  very  important.  For  the  present 
it  is  usual  to  consider  that  a  molecule  consists  of  a  solid  sphere,  though 
of  course  these  spheres  need  not  fill  even  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
space  which  the  body  apparently  occupies. 

The  methods  by  which  the  following  estimates  of  molecular  magni- 
tude have  been  made  cannot  be  described  till  the  physical  phenomena 
from  which  they  are  deduced  have  been  considered. 

In  the  following  table  the  diameters  of  the  molecules  of  some  gases,  sup- 
posed to  be  spherical,  are  given,  as  well  as  the  mass  of  a  single  molecule. 
Knowing  the  mass  of  a  molecule  and  the  density,  that  is,  the  mass  of 
unit  volume  at  standard  temperature  and  pressure,  we  may  calculate  the 
number  of  molecules  contained  in  unit'  volume.  Thus  if  ///  is  the  mass  of 
each  molecule,  and  there  are  n  molecules  in  unit  volume,  the  mass  of 
unit  volume,  that  is,  the  density  //,  is  given  by 

d^nm. 

Substituting  the  values  of;//  from  the  first  column  of  the  table,  and  the 
values  of  the  density  as  given  in  the  table  on  page  1 50,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  each  case  the  value  found  for  n  is  about  2  x  10'®. 


DlMENSldNS  OF  THE   MOLECULES  OF  GASES. 


Gas. 


Hydrogen 
Oxygen  . 

Carbon  monoxide  . 
Carbon  dioxide 


Mass  of  Molecule. 


46  X  io~-^  gram. 
736  X  10  26 
644  X  ic 


IOI2X  10 
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Diameter  of  Molecule. 

5.8  X  lo'^centimetres. 
7.6  X  lO"* 
8.3  X  io~* 
9.3x10-8 


I 


As  a  help  to  the  realisation  of  what  the  above  numbers  mean,  we  may 
say  that  seventeen  millions  of  hydrogen  molecules,  if  placed  in  a  row  so 
that  one  touched  the  next,  would  form  a  row  about  one  centimetre  in 
length.  Another  illustration  has  been  given  by  Lord  Kelvin,  namely  :  if 
a  drop  of  water  were  magnified  till  it  was  equal  in  size  to  the  earth,  the 
molecules  would  be  about  the  size  of  cricket-balls. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

PROPERTIES  OF  GASES 

We  commence  our  study  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  different 
btaies  of  matter  with  that  of  the  gaseous  state,  for  in  this  condition  we 
are  able  to  account  for  most  of  the  observed  facts  by  dynamical  reasoning, 
based  on  what  is  known  as  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  solids  and  liquids  we  are  very  far  from  possessing 
even  an  approximate  dynamical  theory  to  account  for  the  observed  pro- 
perties. The  structure  of  a  gas  being  so  much  more  simple  than  that  of 
a  liquid  or  solid,  it  is  best  to  begin  by  the  study  of  the  gaseous  state,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  that  of  the  liquid  and  solid  states. 

Before,  however,  commencing  the  study  of  the  special  properties  of 
gases  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  some  of  the  general  properties  of 
fluids,  since  these  properties  are  common  to  both  gases  and  liquids. 

126.  Pressure  Exerted  by  a  Fluid.— Since  a  fluid  cannot  resist  a 
stress  unless  it  is  supported  on  all  sides,  or  in  other  words  it  has  only 
elasticity  of  volume,  it  can  offer  no  resistance  to  forces  which  tend  only 
to  change  its  shape  and  not  its  bulk. 

It  follows,  from  this  mobility  of  fluids,  that  in  the  case  of  a  fluid  at  rest 
the  force  it  exerts  on  any  surface  in  contact  with  it  must  be  perpendicular 
to  the  surface.  If  the  force  did  not  act  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  then 
it  could  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  acting  perpendicular  to  the 
surface,  and  the  other  acting  parallel  to  the  surface.  This  latter  com- 
ponent would,  if  it  existed,  cause  the  fluid  to  move  parallel  to  the  surface. 
Since  by  supposition  the  fluid  is  at  rest,  and  therefore  no  such  tangential 
motion  exists,  there  can  be  no  tangential  component  of  the  force,  so  that 
the  force  exerted  by  the  fluid  on  the  surface  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface. 

The  magnitude  of  a  force  exerted  by  a  fluid  is  measured  by  the  force 
exerted  on  the  unit  of  surface,  and  is  called  the  pressure. 

Hence  in  the  c.^,s.  system  the  unit  of  pressure  is  a  dyne  per 
square  centimetre.  The  dimensions  of  pressure  are  [Force] -v-[Area1,  or 
[Z.M/r-^-^[Z.^,  or  [L'^Afy-^. 

If  the  pressure  over  a  surface  is  not  uniform,  then  we  measure  the 
pressure  at  a  point  by  considering  the  force  exerted  on  an  element  of 
area,  taken  round  the  given  point,  so  small  that  the  pressure  is  practically 
constant  over  this  area,  and  divide  the  force  by  the  area  ;  a  process 
exactly  analogous  to  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  a  variable  speed  in  §  31. 
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It  also  follows,  as  a  consequence  of  the  mobility  of  fluids,  that  if  we 
apply  a  pressure  to  a  fluid  enclosed  in  a  vessel,  then  the  fluid  will  transmit 
this  pressure  equally  in  all  directions. 

If  a  fluid  is  unacted  upon  by  any  other  forces  besides  the  pressure  of 
the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel,  then  the  pressure  must  be  the  same  at 
every  point  within  the  fluid,  and  must  act  at  every  point  equally  in  all 
directions.  This  statement  may  be  proved  by  imagining  that  a  small 
cubical  element  of  volume  of  the  fluid  becomes  solidifled  without  any 
other  change.  This  element  will  evidently  still  remain  in  equilibrium, 
and  hence  the  forces  acting  on  all  the  faces  must  be  equal.  As  the 
area  of  all  the  faces  is  the  same,  this  means  that  the  pressure  on  all 
the  faces  must  be  the  same.  Since  this  must  hold  good  however  the 
small  cube  is  turned,  it  follows  that  the  pressure  must  be  the  same  in 
all  directions. 

127.  Fluids  under  the  Action  of  Gravity.  Principle  of  Archi- 
medes.— In  a  fluid  at  rest,  and  acted  upon  by  gravity,  the  pressure  in  the 
lower  layers  is  greater  than  in  the  upper,  since  each  layer  has  to  support 
the  weight  of  all  the  superincumbent  layers.  The  pressure  throughout 
any  horizontal  layer  must,  however,  be  everywhere  the  same.  Otherwise, 
if  there  were  two  points  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  at  which  the  pres- 
sure was  different,  then,  since  no  work  would  be  done  against  gravity  by 
the  passage  of  fluid  from  one  of  these  points  to  the  other,  if  we  had  a 
small  pipe  with  one  end  at  one  point,  and  the  other  end  at  the  other,  the 
fluid  would  flow  from  the  point  of  higher  pressure  to  the  point  of  lower 
pressure  through  the  pipe.  This  motion  would  also  take  place  even  if  no 
pipe  connected  the  two  points,  and  hence  the  fluid  would  not  be  at  rest, 
which  is  contrary  to  hypothesis.  If  the  two  points  are  at  different  levels, 
then  the  pressure  at  the  lower  point  is  greater,  but  the  liquid  there  does 
not  move  to  the  higher  point,  since,  to  do  so,  work  would  have  to  be  done 
against  gravity. 

When  a  solid  body  is  immersed  either  partly  or  wholly  in  a  fluid,  it 
displaces  a  volume  of  the  fluid  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  immersed  part, 

and  it  experiences  an  upward  force,  due  to  the  fluid, 

equal  in  magnitude  to  the  weight  of  the  volume  of 

fluid  displaced.     This  is  known  as  the  Principle  of 

Archimedesy  and  its  truth  may  be  proved  as  follows. 

Suppose  that  the  body  immersed  in  the  fluid  is  a  cube 

ff    abcdefgh  (Fig.  97),  and  that  it  is  immersed  so  that  the 

edges  ae^  bf  cg^  and  dh  are  vertical    Then  the  total 

pressure  of  the  fluid  on  the  face  adhe  is  exactly  equal 

Fig.  97.  and  opposite  to  the  total  pressure  on  the  face  bcgf. 

For  we  may  suppose  them  each  divided  into  equal 

horizontal  strips,  so  that  the  pressure  is  constant  over  each  strip.     Then 

for  each  strip  in  one  face  there  is  an  equal  strip  in  the  other  in  the  same 

horizontal  plane,  so  that  the  pressure  is  the  same.     Hence  the  total 
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pressure  exerted  on  each  pair  of  strips  is  equal  and  opposite  ;  and  there- 
fore the  total  pressure  on  one  face  is  equal  to  the  total  pressure  on 
the  other.  The  same  argument  applies  to  the  faces  abfe  and  dcgh. 
The  upward  pressure  on  the  face  efgh  is,  however,  greater  than  the 
downward  pressure  on  the  face  oibcd^  since  it  is  at  a  lower  level.  In 
order  to  see  what  is  the  difference  between  these  two  forces,  suppose 
the  cube  removed  and  replaced  by  a  cube  of  the  given  fluid,  which  by 
some  means  has  been  solidified  without  any  other  change.  This  cube 
will  then  be  in  equilibrium  in  the  fluid.  The  total  pressures  on  the 
vertical  faces  will  as  before  exactly  balance  each  other,  so  that  this  cube 
of  the  fluid  is  in  equilibrium  under  the  three  following  forces  :  (i)  the 
weight  of  the  cube  of  fluid  acting  downwards  ;  (2)  the  total  pressure  of 
the  fluid  on  the  upper  face  abed  acting  downwards,  and  (3)  the  total 
pressure  of  the  fluid  on  the  lower  surface  efgh  acting  upwards.  These 
forces  are  all  parallel,  and  so,  in  order  that  there  may  be  equilibrium, 
the  sum  of  the  two  downward  acting  forces  must  be  equal  to  the  upward 
acting  force  ;  that  is,  the  difference  between  the  total  upward  fluid  pres- 
sure and  the  total  downward  fluid  pressure  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
cube  of  fluid.  Hence  when  the  solid  is  immersed  in  the  fluid,  since  its 
upper  and  lower  faces  occupy  just  the  same  positions,  as  we  have  sup- 
posed the  faces  of  the  fluid  cube  to  occupy,  the  difference  in  the  total 
pressures*  on  the  lower  and  upper  faces  will  be  the  same  as  before, 
i,t\  it  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  cube  of  the  fluid  equal  in  size  to 
the  solid,  or,  in  other  words,  the  upward  force  acting  on  the  immersed 
solid  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced  by  the  solid.  An 
experimental  proof  of  the  truth  of  Archimedes's  principle  will  be  given 
later,  when  considering  the  properties  of  liquids. 

128.  Expansive  Power  of  Gases.— The  property  of  gases  which 

distinguishes  them  from  other  fluids  is  that  a  given  mass  of  gas,  when 
introduced  into  a  closed  vessel,  always  exactly  fills  the  vessel,  whatever 
its  volume.  Thus  if  we  have  two  equal  closed  vessels  connected  together 
by  a  tube  which  can  be  closed  by  means  of  a  tap,  and  one  of  these 
vessels  is  filled  with  a  gas,  say  air  at  the  ordinar>^  pressure,  while  the 
other  does  not  contain  any  matter,  or,  in  other  words,  has  a  vacuum 
inside,  then,  on  opening  the  tap,  the  air  immediately  expands  and  rushes 
into  the  second  vessel,  till  finally  there  is  the  same  quantity  of  gas  in 
each  vessel.  By  again  closing  the  tap  and  exhausting  the  air  from  one 
of  the  vessels  by  means  of  an  air-pump  (§  136),  and  then  opening  the  tap, 
the  remaining  gas  again  expands  and  fills  the  two  vessels.  This  opera- 
tion may  be  indefinitely  repeated,  and  in  every  case  the  gas  left  in  the 
one  vessel  will,  when  the  tap  is  opened,  expand  and  fill  the  two  vessels. 
This  experiment  illustrates  the  expansive  power  of  gases. 

Since  the  gas  enclosed  in  a  vessel  always  expands  and  completely 

'  In  many  cases  where  no  ambiguity  can  be  caused,  we  shall  use  tlie  word  pressure 
V  h«Te  total  i)ressurc  is  meant. 
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fills  the  vessel,  even  if  this  latter  is  increased  in  volume,  it  follows  that  the 
gas  must  exert  a  pressure  on  the  inside  of  the  containing  vessel.  That 
this  is  so  can  be  shown  by  enclosing  some  air  at  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure  in  a  thin  glass  flask,  and  then  removing  the  air  from  outside  the 
flask  by  placing  it  beneath  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  When,  unless 
the  flask  is  fairly  strong,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  air  inside  the  flask 
will  be  sufficient  to  burst  the  flask.  The  reason  that  the  flask  does  not 
burst  before  the  air  surrounding  it  is  removed,  is  that  this  air  presses  on 
the  outside  of  the  flask  and  counteracts  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the 
enclosed  air  on  the  inside.  When  the  air  outside  is  removed  by  means  of 
the  pump  there  is  no  pressure  exerted  on  the  outside,  and  the  flask  may 
not  be  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  inside  pressure. 

129.  Density  of  Gases. — The  density  of  a  body  is  the  mass  of  unit 
volume.  Hence  in  the  cg.s,  system  the  density  of  a  body  is  the  mass  in 
grams  of  a  cubic  centimetre.  If  the  gram  were  exactly  the  mass  of  a 
cubic  centimetre  of  water  at  4°  C.  (§  146),  the  density  of  water  at  this 
temperature  would  be  unity.  Since,  as  will  be  explained  later  on,  the 
density  of  bodies  is  generally  obtained  by  determining  the  ratio  of  their 
density  to  that  of  water,  it  is  usual  to  assume  that  the  density  of  water  at 
4"  C.  is  exactly  i.  If  it  is  required  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
density  has  been  obtained  on  this  assumption,  it  may  be  referred  to  as 
the  relative  density. 

The  term  specific  gravity  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  what  we 
have  called  the  density,  but  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  weight  of 
unit  volume.  In  the  case  of  gases,  the  density  is  sometimes  referred  to 
that  of  hydrogen  or  air,  taken  as  unity.  The  following  table  gives  the 
density  of  several  of  the  more  important  gases:  (i)  in  grammes  p)er  cubic 
centimetre  ;  (2)  with  reference  to  hydrogen,  taken  as  unity,  the  gas  being 
in  ever>'  case  at  a  temperature  of  o*C.,  and  under  a  pressure  of  one  stan- 
dard atmosphere. 

Density  of  Gases. 


Gas. 

Density  in  Grammes  per 
Cubic  Centimetre. 

Density  relative  to  Hydro- 
gen taken  as  Unity. 

Hydrogen 
Coal  gas 

0.0000896 
0.00046  (about) 

1. 00 

5.1  (about) 

1  Nitrogen 

0.001257 

14.03 

Air          .... 

1 

Oxygen  .... 
Carbon  dioxide 

o.ooi  293 
0.001430 
0.001974 

14.43 
15.96 

22.03 

'  Chlorine 

1 

0.003133 

34-97 

130.  Elasticity  of  Gases.— The  only  kind  of  elasticity  of  which  a 
gas  is  capable  is  elasticity  of  volume  or  bulk  elasticity,  since  it  is  only  to 
a  change  of  volume  that  a  gas  opposes  any  resistance.  If  the  pressure 
acting  on  a  volume  Fof  a  gas  is  increased  from  P  to  /*+/,  and  as  a 
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result  the  volume  becomes  reduced  to  V-  ?>,  then  the  strain  or  deforma- 
tion produced  in  a  volume  V  is  ?',  and  therefore  the  strain  produced 
per  unit  volume  is  vjVy  while  the  stress  corresponding  to  this  strain  is/. 
Hence,  since  the  elasticity  of  a  body  is  the  ratio  of  the  stress  to  the  strain 
it  produces,  the  elasticity  of  the  given  gas  is 

p-¥-   or  ^-  . 

In  order  to  study  the  elasticity  of  gases,  Robert  Boyle  made  use  of  a 
glass  U-shaped  tube  (Fig.  98).  The  end  of  the  shorter  limb  ab  of  this 
tube  was  closed  at  A,  while  the  end  of  the  longer  limb  was 
open.  Having  calibrated  the  shorter  limb,  so  that  the 
volume  occupied  by  the  gas  enclosed  in  it  was  known,  mer- 
cury was  poured  into  the  open  limb,  so  as  to  imprison  a 
certain  quantity  of  air  in  the  closed  limb.  The  volume  of 
the  enclosed  gas  was  obtained  from  the  previous  calibra- 
tion of  the  tube,  and  the  pressure  to  which  it  was  subjected 
was  the  atmospheric  pressure  (§   133),  together  with  the 

weight  of  a  column  of  mercury  of  height  Ei>.  By  adding 
more  and   more  mercury,  and  reading  the  corresponding 

values  of  the  volume  and  the  height  ED,  Boyle  obtained  a 
series  of  values  of  the  volume  of  a  given  mass  of  air  under 
different  pressures,  and  as  a  result  he  was  led  to  enunciate 
a  law,  which  is  known  as  Boyle's*  law,  that  the  product  of  the 
volume  of  a  given  mass  of  a  gas  into  the  pressure  is  a  con- 
stant for  all  pressures. 

If  Fis  the  volume  of  a  given  mass  of  gas,  and  P  is  the 
pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected,  then  Boyle's  law  states  that,  so  long  as 
the  temperature  remains  constant, 

/*F=  constant. 

The  experiments  of  Boyle  only  showed  that  the  volume  of  a  gas  is 
inversely  as  the  pressure  for  a  small  range  of  pressures,  and  his  fonn  of 
apparatus  was  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  detect  small  deviations  from 
his  law,  even  if  they  had  occurred  within  the  range  of  his  experiments. 

Regnault  in  1847  designed  a  form  of  apparatus  in  which  the  two  great 
defects  of  Boyle's  apparatus,  namely  that  the  possible  range  of  pressures 
is  small,  and  that  as  the  pressure  increases  the  volume  of  the  gas 
becomes  so  small  that  the  inevitable  errors  made  in  measuring  this 
volume  bear  a  larger  and  larger  ratio  to  the  volume  to  be  measured, 
were  to  a  great  extent  eliminated. 

^  Boyle  published  the  experiments  on  whicli  he  founded  the  enunciation  of  his  law 
in  1662.  Fourteen  years  Liter  Mariotte  enunciatrd  the  banie  law,  using  the  same 
curioiLS  illustration  of  a  heap  of  sjjonpes  as  had  l>een  used  by  Royl»\  The  law  is. 
howevtT,  known  on  the  Continent  as  Mariotte's  law.  For  an  intcrestin/ij  discussion 
on  tlie  true  discoverer  of  this  law,  see  Tail's  "  Projxirtics  ot  Matter,"  p.  307. 
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Regnault  used  a  coluHin  of  mercury  to  measure  the  pressure  to  which 
the  gas  was  subjected,  but  instead  of  being  limited  to  a  column  about 
!   30  metres  high.     This  column   of  mercury 
s  of  strong   glass  tubes,  which  were  clamped 
end  to  end  and  fixed  to  the  side  of  a 
tower.     In  order  to  allow  of  the  glass 
lubes  expanding  and  contracting  with 
changes  of  temperature  without  fear  of 
fracture,  each   tube,   instead   of  being 
rigidly  fixed  to  the  wall,  was  suspended 
by  two  strings  which  passed  over  pul- 
leys fixed  to  the  wall  and  had  counter- 
poises attached  (Fig.  99).     In  this  way 
the  weight  of  the  whole  column   was 
distributed  between  these  supporting 
I  |1k  strings,  and  any  expansion  could  take 

■}|^  ^  place  quite  freely.     In  order  to  measure 

the  height  of  the  mercury  column  a 
series  of  tine  marks,  o,  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c., 
were  engraved  on  the  glass,  and  the 
distance  between  these  marks  was 
measured  by  means  of  a  cathetometer. 
The  bottom  tube  was  firmly  ce- 
mented at  11  to  a  strong  iron  reser\-oir 
LF,  into  which  the  glass  tube  CD  to 
'  contain  the  gas  under  experiment  was 
also  cemented.  Attached  to  the  lop  of 
this  reservoir  was  a  small  force-pump 
C,  by  means  of  which  water  could  be 
forced  into  F  from  the  vessel  H,  thus 
driving  the  mercury  which  filled  the 
lower  part  of  F  up  the  open  tube  AH, 
and  compressing  the  gas  in  the  closed 
tubenc;  the  magnitude  oftiie  pressure 
■■""'■  99-  being  obtained  by  observing  the  height 

to  which  the  mercury  rose  in  ar.  The 
tube  cn  was  furnished  with  a  tap  at  C,  by  means  of  which  it  could  be 
dosed,  or  when  this  was  opien  the  gas  under  experiment  could  be  forced 
in  from  a  reservoir  by  means  of  a  force-pump  attached  to  the  tube  K.  A 
wide  tube  surrounded  CD,  so  that  by  the  passage  of  a  current  of  water 
the  temperature  of  the  enclosed  gas  could  be  kept  constant,  as  indicated 
by  the  thermometers  T,  and  Tj.  Two  fine  crosses  were  engraved,  one  at 
D  and  the  other  at  K,  and  the  volume  of  the  closed  tube  from  the  lap 
down  to  each  of  these  crosses  was  very  carefully  determined 

When  making  an  experiment,  the  gas  was  pumped  into  CD  till  the 
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sur£ice  of  the  mercury  stood  at  the  mark  D  in  the  closed  tube,  and  at 
the  same  level  in  the  open  tube.  The  gas  was  therefore  at  atmospheric 
pressure.  Water  was  then  pumped  into  F  till  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
stood  at  E,  and  the  position  of  the  top  of  the  mercury  column  in  ab, 
measured  from  E,  was  read,  and  thus  the  new  pressure  was  obtained. 
Then,  the  pressure  being  kept  constant,  gas  was  pumped  in  through  K  till 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  was  at  D.  More  water  was  then  pumped  into 
F,  till  the  gas  was  compressed  to  the  volume  CE,  and  the  pressure  noted 
as  before.  More  gas  was  then  pumped  in,  and  the  series  of  operations 
re];>eated  till  the  greatest  available  pressure  was  reached. 

From  the  readings  thus  taken  it  could  be  seen  what  increase  of  pres- 
sure was  necessary  to  compress  the  gas  from  the  volume  CD  to  the  volume 
CE,  starting  at  different  initial  pressures  ;  the  great  improvement  on  the 
previous  methods  being  that  the  initial  and  final  volumes  were  the  same 
at  the  high  pressures  as  at  the  low,  and  hence  the  inevitable  small  un- 
certainties made  in  measuring  the  volume  did  not  produce  a  greater 
percentage  error  at  the  high  pressures  than  at  the  low. 

In  deducing  the  pressure  from  the  height  of  the  mercury  column, 
Regnault  allowed  for  the  change  in  density  of  the  mercury  with  tempera- 
ture, the  temperature  of  the  column  being  measured  by  a  series  of  ther- 
mometers T3,  T4,  &c.,  placed  alongside  the  column.  He  also  allowed  for 
the  increase  in  density  of  the  mercury  at  the  lower  parts  of  the  column 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mercury.  Finally,  since 
to  obtain  the  total  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  subjected  we  must  add 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  (§  133)  on  the  top  of  the  mercury  column 
in  the  open  tube,  he  read  the  height  of  a  barometer  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  ab  for  each  position. 

In  the  following  table  some  of  Regnault's  results  are  given.     The  first 

column  contains  the  initial  pressure  (/^o)  in  centimetres  of  mercury  under 

which  the  gas  occupied  the  volume  CD,  which  may  be  called  V^    If  then 

/'i  is  the  pressure  when  the  volume  is  reduced  to  CE,  say  Fj,  then,  if 

V  P 
Boyle's  law  is  exactly  true,  JVo  would  be  equal  to  Fj/^j,  or  the  ratio  -.  *^  / 

'  1^  1 
would  be  unity  ;  the  actual  values  found  for  this  ratio  are  given  in  the 

second  column  of  the  table  : — 


■ 

lir. 

Carbon  Dioxide. 

Hydrogen. 

p<. 

Pf^ 

V  P' 

*  \'  1 

m.  of  Mer- 
cury. 

73872 
21  1.253 
414.082 
933.<'»4i 

1.001414 
1.002765 
1.003253 
1.006366 

Cm.  of  Mer- 
cury. 

76.403 
318.613 

487.977 
1    961.997 

1.007597 
1. 028698 
1.045625 
1. 155865 

Cm.  of  Mer- 
cury. 

221. 118 

584.518 

917.650 

0.998584 

0.9961 2 1    ; 
0.992933 
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From  this  taltle  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  cise  of  air  and  c.irbon 
dioxide  V^/'a  is  always  slightly  greater  ihan  VyP^,  and  ihat  as  the  pres- 
sure increases  this  excess  becomes  greater  and  greater.  Hence  these 
gases  are  slightly  more  compressible,  particularly  at  high  pressures,  than 
Ihey  would  be  if  they  obeyed  Boyle's  law  exactly.  Hydrogen,  however, 
deviates  from  lioyle's  law  in  the  opposite  direction,  VnPn  being  Uss  than 
ViPi,  so  that  this  gas  is  less  compressible  than  a  gas  which  obeys 
Boyle's  law  exactly. 

Hegnault  in  his  experiments  was  only  able  to  go  up  to  a  pressure 
of  27  atmospheres  (§  133).     Amagat  has,  however,  investigated  the 
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elasticity  of  gases  up  to  pressures  of  about  300  atmospheres,  and  his 
results  for  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  dioxide  (at  two  temperatures) 
are  shown  in  T'ig.  loo.  In  this  figure  a  curve  has  been  drawn  represent- 
ing for  each  gas  the  values  of  the  product  FV  al  different  pressures. 
Since,  if  a  gas   obeys   lioyle's   law  exactly,  PV  \s  constant,  the  cur*-c 
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corresponding  to  such  a  gas  would  be  a  horizontal  straight  line  panillel 
to  the  axis  pressures. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  curve  for  hydrogen  slopes  upwards  for 
increasing  pressures,  indicating  that  the  gas  is  less  compressible,  i.e. 
more  elastic,  than  if  it  obeyed  Boyle's  law.  In  the  case  of  nitrogen  at 
pressures  below  40  metres  of  mercury  the  curve  slopes  downwards,  and 
the  gas  is  less  elastic  than  if  it  obeyed  Boyle's  law  ;  while  for  higher 
pressures  it  resembles  hydrogen,  in  that  its  elasticity  is  greater  than  that 
Ifiven  by  Boyle's  law.  Carbon  dioxide  at  a  temperature  of  100^  C.  gives 
a  curve  which  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  nitrogen  curve.  At  a  temperature 
of  35'.  I  the  curve  for  carbon  dioxide  has  a  very  distinctive  form,  there 
being  a  pressure  (70  metres  of  mercury),  for  which  the  product  VP  has  a 
sharply  marked  minimum  value. 

A  consideration  of  these  curves  shows  that  gases,  which  at  low  pres- 
sures deviate  from  Boyle's  law  in  that  they  are  too  compressible,  at  high 
pressures  and  temperatures  resemble  hydrogen  at  ordinary  pressures,  and 
dc\'iate  from  Boyle's  law  in  the  opposite  sense  to  that  at  low  pressures. 

131.  The  Air  Manometer. — The  elasticity  of  a  gas  can  be  made  use 
of  to  measure  pressures.     An  instrument  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a 

|cur\ed  tube  ABC  (Fig.  loi)  closed  at  one  end.  A,  with 
some  mercury  in  the  bend  enclosing  some  air  in  the 
dosed  limb,  the  volume  of  which  can  be  read  off  on 
a  scale  attached  to  the  side  of  the  tube.  The  open 
i  er.d  c  being  connected  with  the  vessel  in  which  the 
I  pressure  has  to  be  measured,  suppose  the  volume  of 
:i.e  air  to  be  reduced  from  V'^  at  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, to  I'l,  the  mercury  ia  the  tube  standing  at  E 
and  \)  in  the  two  branches  of  the  tube.  Then  the 
pressure  acting  through  C  is  balanced  by  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  air,  together  with  the  weight  of  a  mcr- 

cur)'  column  of  height  DE,     The  pressure  due  to 
the  elasticity  of  the  air  is  by  Boyle's  law  equal  to 

]  atmospheres,  and  hence  the  pressure  to  be  measured  is  equal  to     ^ 

"  .  .  —         *> 

atmospheres  together  with  the  weight  of  the  column  of  mercury  dk.     Of 

course  for  high  pressures  a  correction  would  have  to  be  applied,  to  allow 

for  the  deviation  of  air  from  Boyle's  law. 

132.  Torrieelirs  Experiment.— In  the  year  1643,  an  Italian  named 
Torrirelli  having  filled  a  glass  tube,  about  a  metre  long  and  closed  at 
one  end,  with  mercury,  inverted  it  and  dipped  the  open  end  below  the 
surface  of  some  mercury  in  a  trough.  He  then  found  that,  instead  of 
continuing  to  completely  fill  the  tube,  the  mercur>'  forsook  the  upper 
|xirt  of  the  tube,  the  height  of  the  column  being  al>out  76  centimetres. 
Torrirelli  gave  the  true  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  namely,  that 
the  mercury  column  was  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
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acting  on  the  free  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  troogfa,  so  that  this 
pressure  was  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury  about  76  cm. 
high.  This  explanation  also  accounted  for  the  elevation  of  ^n-ater  in 
suction-pumps,  which  had  previously  been  explainedhy  sa>'ing  that  nature 
abhorred  a  vacuum,  and  that  as  the  plunger  of  the  pump  rose,  it  tended 
to  produce  a  vacuum,  and  therefore  the  water  rushed  in.  Torricelli's 
experiment  was  further  extended  by  Pascal,  who  tried  the  experiment 
with  tubes  filled  with  oil,  water,  and  wine,  the  height  of  the  column  being 
in  each  case  inversely  proportional  to  the  density  of  the  liquid  employed 
Pascal  also  suggested  that  if  Torricelli's  explanation  were  the  correct 
one,  then  the  maximum  height  of  the  mercury  column,  or  the  height 
of  the  barometer^  as  it  is  called,  would  be  less  at  the  top  of  a  mountain 
than  at  the  foot,  since  the  air  is  a  heavy  fluid,  and  therefore  the  pres- 
sure increases  with  the  depth.  This  experiment  was  carried  out,  and 
the  results  completely  confirmed  his  prediction. 

183.  Pressure  of  the  Atmosphere.— Since  the  volume  of  a  gas 
is  so  very  largely  affected  by  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected, 
it  is  necessary  to  state  the  pressure  at  which  the  measurement  is  made 
To  simply  state  that  the  measurement  was  made  at  "atmospheric  pres- 
sure" is,  in  many  cases,  not  accurate  enough,  for  it  is  found  that  the 
barometric  height,  and  therefore  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  varies 
by  a  considerable  amount  from  time  to  time.  A  standard  pressure  has 
therefore  been  adopted,  which  is  called  an  atmosphere,  or  simply  fhi 
s/artdard pressure.  This  pressure  is  such  that  it  would  support  a  columr 
of  mercury  76  cm.  high.  Since  the  density  of  mercury  varies  with  the 
temperature,  and  the  pressure  necessary  to  support  a  given  heighi 
depends  on  the  density  of  the  mercury,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the 
temperature  of  the  mercury  when  defining  the  standard  pressure.  Ir 
addition,  since  the  pressure  necessary  to  support  the  column  of  mer- 
cury depends  on  the  weight  of  the  mercury,  and  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  mercury  of  given  height  depends  on  the  value  of  ^,  or 
the  acceleration  due  to  gravity,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  value  of  /, 
for  which  76  cm.  of  mercury  are  equal  to  the  standard  atmosphere. 
The  temperature  chosen  has  been  that  of  melting  ice  {oP  C),  and  the 
value  of  g,  since  g  varies  both  with  the  latitude  (§  1 16)  and  with  the 
altitude,  is  taken  as  that  at  latitude  45°  and  at  the  sea-level.  Hence  the 
standard  pressure  is  defined  as  such  that  it  will  support  a  column  ol 
mercury  76  cm.  high,  at  latitude  45*  and  at  the  sea-level,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mercury  being  o®  C.  The  density  of  mercury  at  o^  C.  is 
13.596,  and  the  value  of  ^  at  the  sea-level  and  at  latitude  45**  is  980.60  cm. 
per  sec.  per  sec.     Hence  the  value  of  the  standard  pressure  is 

76  X  13.596  X  980.60  dynes  per  sq.  cm. 
=  1013250  dynes  per  sq.  cm. 

This  number  is  very  nearly  one  million  dynes  per  square  centimetre 


ul 


The  i:„r 


is; 


I    and  it  has  been  proposed  to  take  a  pressure  of  exactly  one  million  or 
16*  dynes,  or  a  mega-dyne,  per  square  ceniimelrc  as  the  si;indard  pies- 

Isure.      This   would   correspond   to  a  column  of  mercury  at   o°   C,    at 
latitude  4;°  and  the  sea-level,  of  a  height  of 

134k  The  Barometer.— A  knowledge  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
atmosphere,  or  the  height  of  the  barometer,  isof  great  importance  not  only 
Id  meteorolt^y,  but  also,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  later  sections  of  this  volume, 
in  many  branches  of  physics.  An  instrument  designed  for  measurinff  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  called  a  barometer,  and  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  describe  one  or  two  of  the  more  important  kinds  of  barometers. 

Barometers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  (i)  Liquid  barometers, 
in  which  the  pressure  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  height  of  a  column  of 
» liquid,  and  (3)  aneroid  barometers,  in  which  the  pressure  is  measured 
by  die  deformation  of  the  lid  of  a  metal  box. 

Practically  the  only  liquid  that  is  used  in  liquid  barometers  is  mcr- 
ciuy,  since,  on  account  of  its  great  density,  the  height  of  the  column 
■faich  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  can  support  is  of  a  manageable 
magnitude.  Another  advantage  possessed  by  mercury  is  that  it  does  not 
d»orb  moisture  from  the  air,  as  does  glycerine,  the  only  other  liquid  that 
has  been  used  to  any  extent. 

The  simplest  form  of  mercury  barometer  is  the  syphon  barometer. 
It  consists  of  a  U-shaped  tube,  the  longer  linib(AB,  Fig.  loz) 
of  which  is  closed  at  a,  and  is  about  86  cm.  long,  while  the 
shorter  limb  is  open  at  c.  This  tube  is  filled  wiih  pure 
mercury,  and  by  boiling  the  mercury  any  air  or  moisture 
adhering  to  the  mercury  or  the  bore  of  the  tube  is  expelled. 
The  distance  DE  is  equal  to  the  barometric  height. '  When 
ihe  barometric  pressure  increases,  the  mercury  rises  in  the 
closed  limb  and  falls  in  the  open  limb  ;  and  if  the  bore  of 
the  two  limbs  is  the  same,  the  movement  of  the  mercury 
surface  (meniscus)  is  the  same  in  the  two  limbs  but  in  oppo- 
site directions.  Hence,  if  the  mercury  rises  in  the  closed 
limb  by  1  cm.  it  will  also  fall  in  the  open  limb  by  1  cm.,  and 
therefore  the  distance  DE  will  increase  by  2  cm.,  that  is,  the 
atmospheric  pressure  will  have  increased  by  two  centimetres 
of  mercury. 

If  a  scale  is  attached  10  either  of  the  tubes,  and  each 

half- cent  i  met  re  is  marked  a  centimetre,  then  the  reading 

at  once  gives  the  height  of  the  barometer.     Since,  however, 

the  bore  of  a  glass  tube  is  never  quite  uniform,  two  scales 

alongside  each  limb,  having  their  : 


jrifontal  plane,  that  alongside  the  closed  hmb  reading  upwards,  and 
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that  alongside  the  open  litnb  reading  downwards.  The  sum  of  Ihe 
readmgs  corresponding  to  the  two  mercury  surfaces  then  gives  the  height 
of  the  mercury  column. 

-n  barometer  the  tube  is  straight,  the  open  end  dipping 
below  the  surface  of  some  mercury  contained  Jn  a  fairly 
wide  vessel.     Since,  as  the  atmospheric  pressure  alters, 
and  therefore  the  height  of  the  mercury  columo  alters, 
mercury  cither  enters  or  leaves  the  tube,  the  level  of 
n  will  alter.    As  it  would  be 
islcm  with  such  a  large  cross 
I   proportion   to  that  of  the  lube,  that  such 
I   the   quantity  of  mercury  contained  in 
the  tube  as  occur  in    practice  should  not  appreciably 
alter  the  level  of  the  surface  in  the  cistern,  a  device 
due  to  Fortin  is  employed,  by  means  of  which   the 
level  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cisiem  is 
always  brought  back  to  a  fixed  mark  connected  to  the 
scale  by  which  the  hei^'^hl  of  the  column  is  measured. 
The  plan  adopted  is  shown  in  Fig.  103,  and  consists 
in   making   the  bottom  of  the   cistern   flexible.     The 
upper  part  of  the  cistern  is  of  glass,  and  is  cemented 
to  a  boxwood  ring  A,  to  which  is  lied  a  ring  of  buck- 
skin   B.     This   buckskin   carries   a  wooden   button  C, 
which  rests  on  the  point  of  a  screw  s,   and  forms  a 
flexible  boiiom  to  the  cylinder,  so  thai  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  the  clsiem  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by 
w.     A  small,  pointed  ivory  pin,  d,  is  fixed  to  the  top  of  Ihe 
cistern   and   the  graduations  of 
the  scale  which  are  usually  en- 
graved on  a  metal  tube  surround- 
ing  the  glass  barometer  lube, 
count  from  the  point  of  this  pin. 
Dcforc  making  a  reading  of  the 
meniscus  of  the  mercury  in  the 
lube  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
IS  adjusted  till  it  exactly  touches 
the  point  of  the  ivory  pin.     This 
-idjustment  is  complete  when  the 
point  of  the  pin  appears  just  to 
touch  Its  image,  as  seen  by  re- 
flection   in    the  surface    of   the 
mercury 

The  aneroid  barometer  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  cylindrical 
hich  consists  of  a  thin  corrugated 


turning  the  si 
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metal  plate.  The  inside  of  this  box  is  exhausted  by  means  of  a  pump, 
leanng  a  more  or  less  perfect  vacuum,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air,  acting 
on  the  thin  elastic  lid,  bends  it  and  forces  it  in  to  a  certain  extent.  As 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  varies,  the  amount  of  flexure  of  the  lid 
varies,  and  by  means  of  a  system  of  delicate  levers,  c,  D,  E,  this  change 
in  the  flexure  of  the  lid  is  shown  by  the  movement  of  a  pointer,  ?',  over  a 
graduated  scale.  The  great  advantage  of  an  aneroid  barometer  over  a 
mercurial  barometer  is  its  extreme  portability.  The  scale  of  all  aneroids, 
however,  has  to  be  set  out  by  comparing  them  with  a  mercurial  barometer. 

135.  Corrections  to  Barometer  Reading.— In  addition  to  the  cor- 
rections to  reduce  the  height  of  the  mercury  column  to  what  it  would  be 
at  o*  C,  at  latitude  45*,  and  at  the  sea-level,  a  correction  has  to  be  applied 
to  allow  for  the  expansion  of  the  scale  by  means  of  which  the  height  of 
the  column  is  measured.  If  this  scale  is  correct  at  o"  C,  then  at  all 
temperatures  above  0°  C,  the  length  of  the  divisions  will  be  too  greats 
since  all  metals  increase  in  length  when  heated.  Let  a  be  the  coefficient 
of  linear  expansion  of  the  metal  of  which  the  scale  is  composed  (S  1 84),  so 
that  unit  length  of  the  scale  at  o'  C.  becomes  i  4-a  at  i^C.  and  i  +a/  at 
/'C.  If  ht  is  the  barometric  height  as  measured  with  the  scale  at  a 
temperature  /,  then  the  height  as  measured  with  the  scale  at  o**  would  be 
greater,  since  the  length  of  each  division  of  the  scale  would  be  less  in  the 
ratio  of  I  to  I  -f-a/,  so  that  the  number  of  the  divisions  corresponding  to  a 
Kiven  length  (/>.  the  length  of  the  mercury  column)  will  be  increased  in 
the  ratio  of  i  4-a/  to  I.  Hence  if//©  is  the  barometer  reading  corrected  for 
the  expansion  of  the  scale, 

ho  —  ht  (i  4-a/). 

Now  ho  is  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury  at  a  temperature  /,  and  we 
have  to  find  what  would  be  the  height  if  the  temperature  of  the  mercury 
were  0°  C.  \i  dt  is  the  density  of  the  mercury  at  /**,  do  the  density  at  o", 
^  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  mercury  (see  §  1 89),  and  II  the 
height  which  the  column  would  have  if  the  mercur>'  were  at  o"  C.  ;  then 
I  cc.  of  mercury  at  o'  becomes  i  4-6  c.c.  at  i**,  and  1 4-5/  c.c  .at  /®.  Hence, 
since  the  mass  M  of  the  mercury  remains  the  same, 

M^  Vodo^  Vidt, 

where  I'o  and  Vt  are  the  volumes  of  the  mass  M  at  the  temperatures 
o*  and  t"  respectively.     Therefore 

//o  =  (l4-8/)^/, 
or    -'^'=     '     =i-5/4-8'''/2  +  ,&c 

Since  ^  is  an  excessively  small  quantity,  we  may  neglect  the  term  involv- 
ing o-  and  higher  powers  of  5.     Therefore 

da 
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The  height  of  a  column  of  liquid  supported  by  a  given  pressure  being 
inversely  proportional  to  the  pressure, 

Ho      Uo  - 

Hence  H=ho{i'-^f) 

=  ^/(l+a/)(l-8/) 

=>i/{i-(3-a)/), 

if  we  neglect  the  term  &i/^,  which  is  excessively  small. 

For  brass  a  =  .000020,  and  for  mercury  5  =  .0001 82. 

Hence,  for  a  mercury  barometer  with  a  brass  scale,  the  reduced  height 
corresponding  to  an  observed  height  ^/,  at  a  temperature  /,  is  given  by 

H—ht{\  -0.000162/). 

This  height  H  corresponds  to  a  pressure  of  Hg  dynes,  where  g  is 
the  acceleration  of  gravity  at  the  place  of  observation.  If  ^45  is  the  value 
of  ^  at  latitude  45*,  and  at  the  sea-level, 

-«^  =  I  -  0.0026  cos.  2X  —  0.0000002/, 

where  X  is  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation  and  /  is  the  height 
above  the  sea-level  in  metres. 

If  //o  is  the  height,  under  standard  conditions,  which  corresponds  to 
the  same  pressure  as  does  H  at  the  place  of  observation,  then 

or     //o=^^, 

=^/(i  -  0.0001 62/)(  I  -0.0026  cos.  2X- 0.0000002/). 

The  above-mentioned  corrections  are  practically  common  to  all  mer- 
cury barometers,  since  the  scale  is  almost  invariably  made  of  brass, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  corrections  is  the  same  for  all  barometers 
under  the  same  conditions.  There  is,  however,  a  correction  which 
depends  on  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  (menis- 
cus) is  curved  and  not  plane.  Hence,  on  account  of  capillarity  (see  §  160), 
there  is  a  force  tending  to  depress  the  mercury  column,  and  on  this 
account  the  height  of  the  column  is  less  than  it  would  be  if  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  were  counterbalanced  by  the  weight  of  the  column 
alone.  The  amount  of  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  allow  for  this 
capillary  depression  of  the  column  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  bore 
of  the  tube,  and  for  tubes  of  which  the  diameter  exceeds  2.5  cm.  it  can 
be  entirely  neglected.  The  corrections  to  be  applied  to  barometers  having 
smaller  bores  are  given  belov/,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
corrections  are  only  approximate,  and  the  only  satisfactory  method  of 
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finding  the  capillary  correction  for  a  barometer  is  to  compare  its  reading 
with  that  of  a  standard  barometer  of  which  the  bore  is  more  than  2.5  cm. 
in  diameter. 


Diameter  of  Bore 
Capillary  Depression 


0.4    cm.      0.8    cm.      1.2    cm. 
0.14  cm.  '    0.05  cm.      ao2  cm. 


y^Ar/y/zyy^/x/  ■  ^//////////y/y/ 


I 


I 

Fig.  105. 


In  every  case  the  capillary  correction  must  be  added  to  the  observed 
height,  since  capillarity  tends  to  give  too  low  a  value  for  the  barometric 
height.  In  the  syphon  barometer  the  effects  of  capillarity  in  the  two 
limbs  tend  to  neutralise  each  other ;  but  since  in  one  case  the  mercury 
surface  is  quite  clean  and  exposed  to  a  vacuum,  while  in  the  other  case 
it  becomes  coated  with  dust  and  is  exposed  to  air,  this  compensation 
is  by  no  means  complete. 

138.   Meehanieal  Air-Pump. — An  air-pump  is  an  instrument  for 
withdrawing  the  air  from  within  a  vessel.     In  its  simplest  form  the  air- 
pomp  consists  of  a  cylinder  in  which  a 
piston  P  (Fig.  105)  fits  air-tight.     There 
is  a  hole  through  the  piston  closed  by 
a  flap  valve  C,  which  can  open  outwards. 
A  pipe,  the  opening   to  which  can  be 
dosed  by  a  valve,  B,  which  opens  inwards, 
leads  to  the  vessel  D,  that  is  to  be  ex- 
hausted.     When    the   piston   is  drawn 
upwards    the  valve  c  closes,  and    the 
pressure    below  the    piston   is   reduced 
so  that  the  air  in  the  receiver,  on  account 
of  its  elasticity,  is  able  to  raise  the  valve  B,  and  flows  into  the  cylinder. 
When  the  piston  descends  the  valve  B  closes,  and  the  air  in  the  cylinder 
is  compressed  till  it  is  able  to  force  open  the  valve  c,  and  escape  into 
the  air.      By  repeating  this  process  the  air  is  gradually  pumped  out 
of  D. 

If  the  volume  of  the  vessel  D  and  the  pipe  connecting  it  to  the 
cylinder  is  K,  and  the  volume  of  that  part  of  the  cylinder  through  which 
ihe  lower  surface  of  the  piston  moves  during  a  stroke  is  v.  Then,  if  we 
start  with  the  piston  at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke,  the  volume  of  the  mass 
(w)  of  air  in  the  instrument  is  V,  At  the  end  of  the  upward  stroke  the 
volume  of  this  mass  of  air  will  be  V-\-v,  Of  this  volume  v  c.c.  will  be 
expelled  at  the  down-stroke,  and  V  c.c.  will  be  left  in  the  instrument. 
Hence  at  the  end  of  the  first  stroke  the  mass  of  air  in  the  receiver  is 

-; —  m.    At  the  end  of  the  second  up-stroke  the  volume  of  this  mass 

of  air  expands  to  V'\-Vy  and  during  the  down-stroke  v  c,c.  of  air  at  this 

densitv  kre  expelled.     Hence  the  mass  of  air  at  the  end  of  the  second 

V 
stroke  left  in  the  receiver  is    ir^ —  of  the  mass  of  air  in  the  receiver 

V-rV 
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second  stroke,  or  yTT,  '    i'jT^  '"i  which   may  be   written 
■r.     In  the  same  way  the  mass  of  air  left  after  three  strokes 


,  and  generally  the  r 


i  after  n  strokes   i 


of  the 

originally 


lis  mass  of  gas  now  occupies  Fee,  it  follows  that 

m/f,  while  the  original  density  was  wWF     Hence 


left 


after  n  strokes  is 


From  this  expression  it  uill  be  seen  that  v 
cannot  make  the  density  of  the  air  zero  unless  the 
number  of  strokes  n  is  infinite  If  the  original  pres- 
sure within  the  receiver  is  /,  then  after  n  strokes  it 
will  be  ( 


I   /      In  practice,  however,  i 


V+vJ 
possible  to  obtain  a  very  low   pressure  < 
of   mechanical    defects    in    the    construction    of    the 
\iUes,  to  leakage  round  the  piston,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  piston,  when  at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke,  does 
not   completel}    expel    all    the    air    in    the    cylinder. 
Another  difficult)   met  wiih  in  mechanical  pumps  is 
that,  after  the  exhaustion  has  proceeded  a  certain  dis- 
tance   the  elasticity  of  the  air  left  in  the   receiver  is 
not  great  enough  to  lift  up  tJie  vahe  b  (Fig   105),  so 
left  in  the  receiver  cannot  escape  into  Ihe  cylinder.    In  order 
this  difficulty,  the  valve  is  often  carried  at  the  end  of  a  rod  A 
which  passes  through  the  piston  with  a  little  friaion.     When 
starts  moving  up,  it  raises  the  valve  A  as  far  as  a  stop  fixed  to 
the  top  of  the  rod  will  allow.    When  the  piston  com- 
mences to  descend  it  forces  the  valve  down  into  its 
seating,  and  thus  closes  the  connection  between  the 
cylinder  and  the  receiver.      In  this  way  the  valve  is 
opened  by  the  movement  of  the  piston,  and  not  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  receiver. 

In  the  Fleuss  pump,  which  is  shown  diagrammali- 
cally  in  Fig.  107,  the  difficulty  with  the  valves,  and 
also  the  defect  that  in  the  old  form  of  pump  there 
is  always  a  certain  amount  of  clearance  between  Ihe 
bottom  of  the  piston  and  the  cylinder,  so  thai  all 
the  air  contained  within  the  cylinder  is  not  expelled 
during  the  downward  stroke,  Is  avoided  in  another 
rod  M  passes  air-tight  through  a  partition  C,  in  which 
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is  a  valve  that  opens  upwards.  The  lower  part  of  ihe  cylinder  is  filled 
with  m),  E,  and  has  two  side-lubes,  a  and  B,  which  are  connected  10  a 
small  vessel,  F,  that  serves  to  prevent  the  oil  being  splashed  up  the  lube,  G, 
which  is  attached  to  the  vessel  being  exhausted. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  oil  above  the  piston,  so  that  when  the 
piston  is  at  the  top  of  its  stroke,  this  oil,  flowing  up  through  the  valve  C, 
chases  out  all  the  air.  As  the  piston  is  forced  down,  a  vacuum  is  pro- 
duced above,  since  the  valve  c  closes,  and  when  it  reaches  the  bottom  of 
its  stroke,  it  has  passed  below  the  side-tube  a,  and  thus  the  air  rushes  in 
fttim  the  vessel  being  exhausted,  and 
fills  the  barrel.  When  the  piston  rises 
above  the  side-tube  a,  the  connection  E  k 
between  the  air  enclosed  in  the  cylinder 
and  the  vessel  being  exhausted  is  cut 
off)  while  the  air  within  the  cylinder 
is,  during  the  up-stroke,  forced  out 
through  c  The  object  of  the  double 
skle-tube  is  to  allow  the  oil,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stroke,  to  (low  round 
from  below  the  piston  to  above. 

137.  Ilereury  AiF-Pnmps.— Avery 
good  mechanical  puinp  will  exhaust  a 
vessel  till  the  pressure  of  the  remain- 
ing air  will  support  a  column  of 
mercury  of  about  0.05  millimetre  in 
height.  In  order  to  get  a  belter 
vacuum  than  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  a  pump  in  which  (he 
piston  is  formed  by  a  quantity  of 
mercury.  Sprengel's  mercury-pump 
consists  of  a  bent  glass  tube  ABC  (Fig. 
108),  with  a  side-tube  D  joined  on  at 
the  bend.  The  end  a  of  this  tube  is 
connected  by  means  of  a  thick-walled 
rubber  tube  with  a  reservoir  E  contain- 
ing mercury.  The  vessel  to  be  ex- 
hausted is  connected  to  the  side-lube 
ii.  generally  by  means  of  a  glass  tube 
filling  by  a  well-ground  neck  into  the 
end  of  the  tube  D.  This  ground  joint 
is  surrounded  by  a  glass  cup,  shown  01 

liltle  mercury  is  placed  to  prevent  the  external  air  reaching  Iht  joint. 
The  flow  of  mercury  from  the  reservoir  E  is  adjusted  by  a  pinchcoik  n 
the  rubber  tube,  so  that  when  the  mercury  reaches  the  top  of  the  Iki 
tulte  (shown  on  a  larger  scale  at  C)  it  does  not  pass  over  in  a  continuoi 


Fio.  108. 


)  a  large  scale  ? 


which  a 
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siream,  but  breaks  up  into  drops.  Each  drop,  as  it  falls  down  the  tube 
BC,  forms  a  small  piston  which  carries  a  little  of  the  air  from  the  space  H 
before  it,  the  air  in  the  vessel  attached  to  D  expanding  to  lake  its  place. 
These  small  mercury  pistons  carry  the  air  down  the  tube,  and  finally  drive 
it  out  at  the  open  end  c,  the  mercury  being  caught  in  a  vessel  K,  and 
returned  every  now  and  then  to  the  reservoir  E.  When  the  exhaustion 
is  getting  fairly  complete,  each  mercury  pellet,  as  it  falls  down  the  tube 
BC,  Strikes  the  top  of  the  mercury  column  left  in  the  tube,  which  has  a 
height  practically  equal  to  the  barometric  height,  with  a  sharp  metallic 
click.  When  the  exhaustion  is  not  so  complete,  the  air  imprisoned 
between  each  pellet  of  mercury  acts  as  a  buffer,  and  there  is  no  click. 
The  object  in  carrying  the  lube  from  ihc  reservoir  e  to  B  down  to  A  is 
that,  supposing  the  supply  of  mercury  in  E  runs  short,  ihe  mercury  in  the 
connecting  tube  eab  will  not  be  driven  over  by  the 
aim05pheric  pressure,  and  thus  admit  the  air  to  the 
vessel  being  exhausted,  but  will  simply  stand  so  that 
the  difference  in  level  between  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  part  of  the  tube  F.A  and  that  in  the 
part  AB  will  be  equal  lo  the  barometric  height,  and 
this  column  of  mercury  will  prevent  the  access  of 
the  air. 

Another  form  of  mercury-pump  is  shown  in 
Fig.  ro9,  and  was  devised  by  TSpler.  A  cylindrical 
glass  vessel  A  has  a  side-tube  B  attached,  and  to 
the  lower  end  of  this  side-tube  is  attached  another 
tube  CH,  which  is  connected  to  the  vessel  10  be  ex- 
hausted. To  the  top  of  A  a  tube  DG,  about  80  cm. 
long,  is  attached,  while  to  the  bottom  another  tube 
EF,  also  about  80  cm.  long,  is  attached.  The  lower 
end  of  KF  is  connected  by  a  length  of  rubber  tubing 
ith  a  reservoir  K  containing  mercury.  When  K 
I  raised  the  mercury  rises  in  fe,  and  when  the 
surface  reaches  C  cuts  off  the  connection  between 
the  vessel  A  and  the  lube  CH.  K  is  raised  till  (he 
mercury  completely  fills  a  and  flows  out  through  C, 
driving  any  air  that  was  in  a  before  it.  If  now  K  is 
lowered,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  K  is 
more  than  76  cm.  below  c,  the  mercury  will  fall  in  a 
and  in  DG  (ill  it  stands  at  the  barometric  height  in 
DG,  and  will  leave  a  Torricellian  vacuum  in  A.  When 
the  mercury  in  rf  has  fallen  below  C,  (he  (ube  hc  will  be  connected  (o 
this  vacuum,  and  hence  the  air  in  the  tube  HC  and  any  vessel  attached 
to  H  will  rush  into  .\.  By  again  raising  K  the  air  enclosed  in  A  will  firsl 
be  cut  off  from  CH  by  the  rising  mercury  and  then  forced  out  of  the 
apparatus  at  ii,  and  on  lowering  K  a  vacuum  will  again  be  left  in  A. 
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The  mercury  here  plays  the  part  of  a  piston  movinj^  up  and  down  in  the 
cylinder  A,  and  constitutes  its  own  valves.  By  repeating  this  operation 
a  number  of  times  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  very  good  vacuum,  in  fact 
the  pressure  inside  a  vessel  has  been  reduced  to  0.000012  millimetres  of 
mercury,  that  is,  to  .000000016  or  .016  of  a  millionth  of  an  atmosphere. 

188.  EflFtlsion  of  Gases. — Suppose  a  gas  of  density  d  {d  is  the  mass 
in  grams  of  a  cubic  centimetre,  not  the  density  as  compared  with  that  of 
hydrogen)  is  enclosed  in  a  vessel  at  a  pressure  of  p  dynes  per  square 
centimetre  above  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  and  is  allowed  to  escape 
through  a  small  opening,  the  cross  section  of  which  is  a.  Then  if  7/  is  the 
velocity  with  which  the  gas  escapes,  ue,  the  velocity  with  which  a  small 
dust  mote  would  be  carried  through  the  opening,  the  volimie  of  gas 
which  escapes  in  the  unit  time  is  aVy  and  its  mass  is  avd.  The  kinetic 
energy  of  this  moving  mass  of  gas  is  \  avd,v\ 

Suppose  that  a  cyhndrical  tube  AB  (Fig.  1 10)  of  cross  section  a  were 

fitted  over  the  opening  in  the  vessel,  and  a  small  weightless  piston  c  were 

fitted  in  this  tube  and  moved   without 

friction,  so  that  as  the  gas  escaped  this 

piston  was  driven  back.     If  the  piston 

starts  in  the  position  C,  then  at  the  end 

of  a  second  it  will  have  arrived  at   a 


Jc  D 


position  D,  such  that  the  distance  CD  is  Fig.  no. 

equal  to  v.     The  pressure  acting  on  the 

inside  surface  of  the  piston  exceeds  the  pressure  acting  on  the  outside  by 
lip.  Hence  the  work  done  by  this  excess  pressure  while  the  piston  moves 
from  C  to  I)  is  ap  x  CD  or  apv.  This  work  will  be  done  by  the  expanding 
gas  as  it  escapes,  whether  we  imagine  such  an  arrangement  of  cylinder 
and  weightless,  frictionless  piston  to  exist,  or  whether  the  gas  simply 
escapes  into  the  air  without  any  such  contrivance.  It  is  owing  to  the 
expenditure  of  this  work  (which  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  potential 
energy  of  the  compressed  gas)  that  the  escaping  gas  possesses  kinetic 
energy,  and  the  amount  of  the  kinetic  energy  acquired  is  numerically 
equal  to  the  work  done.     Hence 

^av^d=-apv, 

Til  is  equation  gives  the  algebraic  statement  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  rate  at  which  gases  effuse  through  a  small  opening.  These  laws 
were  first  discovered  experimentally  by  Graham,  and  are  expressed  in 
words  as  follows  :  "  The  velocity  with  which  a  gas  effuses  varies  directly 
as  the  square  root  of  the  difference  of  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
opening,  and  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  density  of  the  gas." 

Hence  it  follows  that  if  two  gases  are  allowed  to  effuse  through  the 
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same  opening  under  the  same  difference  of  pressure,  then  the  velocities 
of  effusion  of  the  gases  will  be  inversely  to  one  another  as  the  square  roots 

of  their  densities,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  the  densities  of  the  two  gases  will 
be  to  one  another  as  the  square  of  the  times 
in  which  equal  volumes  of  the  two  gases 
escape  through  the  same  opening  under  the 
same  excess  of  pressiune. 

This  property  of  the  effusion  of  gases  has 
been  utilised  by  Bunsen  to  compare  the  den- 
sities of  gases.  The  instrument  he  used  for 
the  purpose  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 1 1.  It  consists 
of  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  A,  closed  at  one 
end  by  a  stopper  s.  At  v  a  thin  platinum 
partition  completely  closes  the  neck  of  the 
tube,  but  is  pierced  with  a  small  hole  about 
0.013  nirn*  in  diameter.  The  gas  under  ob- 
servation is  enclosed  in  A,  which  is  inserted  in 
another  vessel  containing  mercury  to  such  a 
depth  that  the  top,  r,  of  a  glass  float  is  on  a 
level  with  the  outside  sur&ce  of  the  mercury. 
The  stopper  s  is  then  removed,  and  the  time 
noted  that  it  takes  for  sufficient  gas  to  escape 
through  the  hole  in  the  platinum  plate  to 
allow  the  float  to  rise  till  a  mark  at  /  is  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  Then  the 
times  obtained  with  different  gases  are  one  to 
another  as  the  squares  of  their  densities. 

The  difference  in  the  rates  of  effusion  of 
two  gases  is  sometimes  used  to  separate  them 
when  they  occur  as  a  mixture.  Thus  by  pass- 
ing atmospheric  air  through  a  number  of  clay 
tobacco-pipe  stems,  placed  one  after  the  other,  a  vacuum  being  main- 
tained at  the  outside  of  the  tubes,  Rayleigh  and  Ramsey  were  able  to 
separate  argon  from  nitrogen.  The  density  of  argon  being  about  20  and 
that  of  nitrogen  14,  we  have — 

2/ (nitrogen)  _     /^_ 
V  (argon)   ~V   u"'*^' 

so  that  the  nitrogen  passes  through  the  clay  1.2  times  ^ter  than  the 
argon,  and  the  gas  which  escapes  from  the  end  of  the  pipe-stems  is  richer 
in  arj,'on  than  ordinary  air.  This  method  of  separating  gases  is  called 
atmolvsis. 

139.    Diffusion   of   Gases.— If  two  equal   bottles,  one  containing 
hydrogen  and  the  other  carbon  dioxide,  are  placed  mouth  lo  mouth,  the 


Fig.  III. 
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bottle  containing  the  hydrogen  being  on  the  top,  then  after  a  certain 
time  it  will  be  found  that  half  of  the  hydrogen  has  travelled  down  into 
the  lower  bottle  and  half  of  the  carbon  dioxide  has  ascended  into  the 
Bpper  bottle,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  density  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  twenty-two  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  hydrogen.  This 
phenomenon  is  called  the  diffusion  of  gases,  and  we  notice  that  after 
diffusion  is  complete  the  proportion  of  each  gas  in  each  of  the  tv^  o  lx)ttles 
is  the  same  as  it  would  be  had  one  of  the  bottles  filled  with  cither  of  the 
jjases  been  connected  to  a  second  equal  bottle  which  had  been  evacuated. 
Hence  it  is  usual  to  say  that  one  gas  diffuses  into  a  space  which  is  filled 
with  another  gas  just  as  if  this  other  gas  did  not  exist.  The  only  effect 
of  the  presence  of  the  second  gas  is  that  the  diffusion,  instead  of  being 
almost  instantaneous,  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  vacuum,  takes  some 
time  to  become  complete.  It  also  follows  that  in  the  case  of  a  vessel 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  gases,  each  gas  exerts  the  same  pressure  as  it 
would  exert  if  it  were  alone  present,  so  that  the  total  pressure  is  the  sum 
of  the  pressures  exerted  by  the  two  gases  (Dalton's  law).  Of  course,  in 
each  of  the  above  cases  it  is  presupposed  that  the  gases  do  not  exert  any 
chemical  action  on  one  another. 

It  is  on  account  of  diffusion  that  the  proportions  of  nitroj^en  and 
oxygen  in  the  air  are  the  same  at  all  elevations,  there  being  no  excess  of 
the  heavier  constituent  (oxygen)  ;*t  low  levels  or  of  the  lighter  constituent 
high  up. 

If  the  two  bottles  containing  hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide,  instead 

of  being  placed  with  their  open  mouths  in  contact,  are  separated  by  a 

plate  which  is  pierced  with  a  number  of  small  holes,  such  as  a  piece 

of  unglazed  porcelain,  then  diffusion  will  still  go  on.     First  consider  the 

hydrogen  ;   since  the   bottle   containing   the  carbon  dioxide  acts  as  a 

vacuum,  the  hydrogen  will  pass  through  the  pores,  and  the  velocity  with 

which  it  passes  will  be  given  by  the  same  expression  as  that  found  for 

tlie  effusion  of  a  gas  in  the  previous  section.     Hence  the  rate  at  which 

the  hydrogen  passes  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 

partial  pressure*  exerted  by  the  hydrogen  in  the  hydrogen  bottle,  and 

inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  density  of  hydrogen.     In 

the  same  way,  the  rate  at  which  the  carbon  dioxide  passes  through  the 

porous  plate  will  be  directly  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  partial 

pressure  exerted  by  the  carbon  dioxide,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 

square  root  of  the  density  of  the  carbon  dioxide.    At  the  commencement 

the  partial  pressure  due  to  each  gas  in  its  own  bottle  is  equal  to  the 

atmospheric  pressure.     Hence  the  rate  at  which  the  hydrogen  starts 

diffusing  into  the  carbon   dioxide  is  to  the  rate  at  which  the  carbon 

dioxide  diffuses  into  the  hydrogen  as  the  square  root  of  the  density  of 

carlx)n  dioxide  is  to  the  square  root  of  the  density  of  hydrogen  ;  or  \{v^ 

'  Uy  |)artial  pressure  is  meant  the  pressure  which  would  l)e  exerted  by  the  liydrogeri 
:iloiic,  supjxjse  the  carbon  dioxide  which  is  mixed  w  ilh  the  hydrogen  were  removed. 
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and  ^/,  are  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  the  hydrogen  at  the  start  and  its 
density,  and  v^  and  d^  are  the  corresponding  quantities  for  the  carbon 
dioxide,  then 


^2     V  \ 


Hence,  as  the  density  of  carbon  dioxide  (^2)  *s  greater  than  that  of 
hydrogen  (^,),  the  hydrogen  will  diffuse  more  quickly  into  the  bottle 
containing  carbon  dioxide  than  this  gas  can  diffuse  into  the  hydrogen 
bottle.  As  a  result,  the  total  pressure  in  the  carbon  dioxide  bottle  will 
become  greater  than  one  atmosphere,  while  that  in  the  hydrogen  bottle 
will  be  less.  The  actual  pressure  causing  diffusion  being  the  difference 
between  the  partial  pressures  of  the  given  gas  in  the  two  bottles,  the 
acting  pressure  in  the  case  of  the  hydrogen  will  decrease  more  quickly 
than  in  the  case  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  and  on  this  account  the  rate  of 
diffusion  of  the  hydrogen  will  decrease  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the 
carbon  dioxide.  When,  if  the  two  bottles  are  of  equal  volume,  half  of  each 
gas  has  passed  over  into  the  other  bottle,  the  partial  pressures  exerted  by 
each  gas  on  each  side  of  the  porous  partition  will  be  equal,  and  hence 
diffusion  will  cease. 

140.  Absorption  of  Gases— Occlusion.— Liquids  are  able  to  dissolve 
gases  even  when  they  do  not  enter  into  any  chemical  combination  with 
them.  The  volume  of  gas  which  the  unit  of  volume  of  any  given  liquid 
can  absorb  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  gas  and  on  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid.  The  number  of  units  of  volume  of  a  gas  which  can  be  absorbed 
by  unit  volume  of  a  given  hquid  at  15"  C.  is  called  the  absorption 
coeflRcient  of  the  liquid.  The  absorption  coefficients  for  some  gases  in 
water  are  as  follows  : — 


Ammonia    . 

.     756 

Chlorine    . 

.     2.4 

Carbon  dioxide    . 

.       I.O 

Oxygen 

0.035 

Hydrogen    . 

.     0.019 

Nitrogen  . 

0.017 

Since  a  liquid  can  absorb  a  certain  volume  of  a  given  gas,  it  follows 
that  the  mass  of  the  gas  absorbed  by  a  given  volume  of  liquid  depends 
on  the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  and  liquid  are  subjected  ;  for  the 
mass  of  a  given  volume  of  a  gas  is,  according  to  Boyle's  law,  proportional 
to  the  pressure,  while,  as  will  be  seen  later,  the  volume  of  a  given  mass  of 
liquid  is  almost  independent  of  the  pressure.  Thus  at  two  atmospheres 
pressure  unit  volume  of  water  will  absorb  twice  the  mass  of  carbon 
dioxide  that  it  will  at  one  atmosphere's  pressure,  at  three  atmospheres 
three  times  the  mass,  and  so  on.  If,  after  the  liquid  has  absorbed  all 
it  can  of  a  given  gas  at  a  given  pressure,  the  pressure  is  reduced,  the 
excess  gas,  above  the  quantity  which  would  be  absorbed  at  this  new 
pressure,  will  be  evolved.  This  is  what  happens  in  the  case  of  soda- 
water,  bottled  beer,  champagne,   &c.      In  each  case  the   liquid  has 
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absorbed  carbon  dioxide  gas  at  a  high  pressure,  and  when  the  bottle  is 
opened  the  excess  gas  is  evolved,  and  gives  rise  to  the  so-called  sparkle 
of  the  liquid. 

Metals  such  as  silver  and  gold  are  capable,  when  in  the  molten  con- 
dition, of  absorbing  gas  from  the  air,  just  as  other  liquids  ;  this  gas  being 
evolved  when  the  metal  solidifies. 

Some  metals,  notably  palladium,  are  able  to  absorb  very  large  volumes 
of  hydrogen,  even  when  in  the  solid  state.  Thus  if  a  slip  of  palladium  is 
used  as  the  negative  pole  in  the  electrolysis  (§  539)  of  a  dilute  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid,  it  will  absorb  about  900  times  its  own  volume  of 
hydrogen  gas.     Gases  absorbed  by  solids  are  said  to  be  occluded. 

Almost  all  solid  bodies  possess  the  power  of  condensing  gases  on 
their  surfi&ce,  so  that  after  being  surrounded  for  some  time  by  a  gas,  a 
solid  becomes  coated  on  the  outside  with  a  layer  of  this  condensed  gas, 
which  cannot  be  immediately  removed  by  merely  placing  the  solid  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  producing  a  vacuum.     In  order  to  com- 
pletely remove  this  gaseous  coating,  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  solid  while 
it  is  in  a  vacuum,  or  to  rub  the  surface  with  alcohol,  or  some  fine  powder, 
such  as  tripoli.     The  amount  of  gas  which  can  in  this  way  be  occluded 
depending  on  the  surface  of  the  solid  exposed,  very  porous  bodies,  such 
as  wood-charcoal  and  platinum-black  (/>.  finely  divided  platinum  obtained 
by  heating  platinic  chloride),  in  which  the  surface  bears  a  very  large 
ratio  to  the  mass  of  the  body,  are  able  to  occlude  comparatively  large 
quantities  of  some  gases.     Thus  freshly  heated  (in  order  to  free  it  of 
occluded  air)  box-charcoal  will  occlude  about  ninety  times  its  volume 
of  ammonia  gas. 

141*.  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases.— The  phenomena  of  diffusion,  in 
which  a  heavy  gas  will  move  upwards  and  mix  with  a  lighter  gas  placed 
above,  and  this  lighter  gas  will  move  down,  show  that,  although  such 
amounts  of  the  gas  as  we  are  able  to  see,  and  particles  of  dust  suspended 
in  the  gas  appear  at  rest,  yet  there  must  be  some  kind  of  movement 
going  on  continuously  within  a  mass  of  gas.  We  have  seen  that  the 
most  probable  theory  of  the  constitution  of  matter  is  to  suppose  it  built 
op  of  fine  particles  or  molecules.  The  kinetic  theory  of  gases  supposes 
that  in  a  gas  these  molecules  are  endowed  with  a  motion  of  translation, 
and  that  the  spaces  between  adjacent  molecules  are  fairly  great  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  the  molecules.  We  may,  as  a  first  approximation, 
consider  that  the  molecules  are  hard,  elastic  spheres,  each  molecule 
having  a  definite  mass,  and  that  a  gas  consists  of  an  enormous  number 
of  these  small  spheres  moving  about  in  all  directions  with  different 
velocities.  During  its  movement  each  molecule  will  occasionally  collide 
with  another  molecule,  the  two  rebounding  after  collision  like  two 
billiard-balls  ;  also  some  of  the  molecules  will  be  continually  striking 
the  walls  of  the  vessel  containing  the  gas,  and  rebounding  from  them. 
In  the  intervals  between  its  impacts  with  other  molecules,  or  with  the 
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walls,  each  molecule  will  travel  in  a  straight  line,  so  that  the  path  of  a 
molecule  consists  of  a  zigzag  line.  On  account  of  their  frequent  collisions, 
the  velocities  of  the  different  molecules  must  vary  considerably,  as  also 
the  velocity  of  any  given  molecule  at  different  times.  Hence,  in  investi- 
gating the  properties  of  gases  according  to  this  theory,  we  have  to  adopt 
what  is  c«illcd  the  statistical  method.  In  this  method  we  do  not  consider 
the  behaviour  of  one  particular  molecule,  but  we  take  such  a  large 
number  of  molecules  into  consideration  that,  although  the  velocities  of 
individual  molecules  may  vary  considerably,  the  tnean  velocity  of  all  the 
molecules  considered  at  any  moment  will  be  the  same  as  the  mean 
velocity  of  the  same  molecules,  say  one  second  later,  or  will  be  the  same 
as  the  mean  velocity  of  an  equal  number  of  other  molecules  of  the  same 
gas  taken  under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature,  pressure,  &c.  As 
an  illustration  of  such  a  method,  suppose  cloth  had  to  be  bought  to 
clothe  an  army  of  a  million  men,  then,  although  the  clothes  made  would 
be  of  many  sizes,  it  is  certain  that  the  quantity  of  cloth  used  from  year 
to  year  for  this  purpose  would  be  the  same,  and  we  could  calculate  what 
is  the  quantity  of  cloth  required  to  clothe  the  average-sized  soldier. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  allow  for  the  various  velocities  of  the 
different  molecules,  we  shall  suppose  that  they  all  move  with  the  mean 
of  their  actual  velocities.  In  the  same  way  the  length  of  the  path 
traversed  by  each  molecule  between  successive  collisions  varies  greatly 
from  time  to  time,  but  under  given  conditions  the  mean  length  of  the 
path  between  successive  collisions,  or  the  mean  free  path,  as  it  is  called, 
will  for  any  large  number  of  molecules  be  the  same,  under  similar 
conditions. 

142*.  Pressure  Exerted  by  a  Gas.— Suppose  that  a  molecule  of 
mass  ///  moving  with  a  speed  V  impinges  at  right  angles  on  a  solid  sur- 
face, then  it  will,  if  it  is  perfectly  elastic,  rebound  with  a  speed  K,  but  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  change  in  momentum  of  the  molecule  due 
to  the  impact  will  therefore  be  2;//  V.  Hence,  by  §  60,  the  impulse  of  the 
blow  on  the  surface  is  2///  F.  Suppose  now  we  have  a  certain  mass  of  a 
gas  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  which  for  simplicity  we  may  take  to  be  a 
cube  having  each  edge  one  centimetre  long.  The  molecules  in  this 
vessel  will  be  moving  in  all  directions,  but  we  may  resolve  the  velocity 
of  each  molecule  along  three  directions  parallel  to  the  mutually  perpen- 
dicular edges  of  the  cube  ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  if  the  number 
of  molecules  is  very  great,  we  may  suppose  that  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  molecules  are  moving  parallel  to  each  of  these  three  edges 

with  the  mean  velocity  V.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  molecules  of 
each  group  are  moving  parallel  to  four  faces  of  the  cube,  and  therefore 
will  not  impinge  on  them  :  they  will  only  impinge  on  the  two  faces  which 
are  at  right  angles  to  their  direction  of  motion.      If  we  consider  one 

molecule  of  one  of  these  groups  moving  with  the  velocity  V^  then  the 
777/erval  between  two  consecutive  impacts  of  this  molecule  on  one  of  the 

r- 
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{&ces  will  be  the  time  taken  by  this  molecule  to  travel  to  the  opF>osite 
£uxof  the  cube  and  back  again,  that  is,  through  a  distance  of  two  centi- 
metres. Hence  the  interval  between  two  consecutive  impacts  on  the 
face  win  be  2/ Pi  and  there  will  be  VI2  impacts  on  the  face  by  this 
molecole  in  each  second.  The  impulse  acting  on  the  face  due  to  each 
impact  being  im  Vy  the  total  impulse  during  a  second  will  be  m  F^,  which 
is  what  would  be  produced  by  the  action  of  a  continuous  force  ///  K'-,  since 
ibe  impulse  of  this  force,  if  it  acted  for  one  second,  would  be  wK'-x  i. 
If  the  total  number  of  molecules  per  cubic  centimetre  at  the  given 
pressure,  &c.,  is  Ny  then  since  A73  molecules  may  be  considered  as 
moving  parallel  to  the  one  considered  above,  the  total  force  acting  on 

the  fu:e  will  be  \Nm  V^.  Since  this  force  acts  on  unit  area,  if  /  is  the 
piessore  which  the  gas  exerts  on  the  containing  wall,  then 

Now,  since  there  are  by  supposition  N  molecules  in  the  cubic  centi- 
metre, and  the  mass  of  each  molecule  is  ///,  the  total  mass  of  the  gas 
is  mX,  but  the  mass  of  unit  volume  of  a  body  is  the  density  ;  hence,  if  p 
is  the  density  of  the  gas, 

or  /^Ip^^n^ 

Now  according  to  Boyle's  law /z/= constant,  if?'  is  the  volume  of  a 
gi\'en  mass  of  gas.  But  the  density  of  the  gas  is  ecjual  to  J//V,  or 
:'=J//p,  so  that  for  a  given  mass  of  gas  the  volume  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  density,  and  Boyle's  law  may  be  written 

//p  =  constant. 

Hence  we  see  that,  if  Boyle's  law  holds,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  molecules 
r  is  constant 

From  the  equation  ^—  kJ      y  ^^  value  of  Kcan  be  calculated  if  we 

know  the  density  of  a  gas  at  any  given  pressure.  Since  the  value  of  V 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  density,  this  result 
enables  us  to  see  why  it  is  that  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  a  gas  is  inversely 
as  the  square  root  of  the  density. 

In  the  following  table  the  values  of  K,  at  a  temperature  of  o''  C,  are 
given  for  some  gases  : — 

Hydrogen 185900  cm.  per  sec. 

Nitrogen 49200     „        „ 

Oxygen 46500     ,,        „ 

Carbon  dioxide      ....  39600     „        ., 

143*.  Avogadro*S  Law. — If  we  have  two  gases  under  the  same 
{>rcssure,  and  at  the  same  temperature,  A',  being  the  number  of  mole- 
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cules  per  unit  volume  of  one  gas,  Wj  the  mass  of  each  molecule,  and  \\ 

the  mean  velocity  of  translation  of  the  molecule  ;  iVj,  Wg,  and  \\  being 
the  corresponding  quantities  for  the  other  gas.  Then,  since  the  pressure 
is  the  same  in  each  gas,  we  have,  from  the  result  obtained  in  the  previous 
section, 

\N,mJ^i'^\N^^Vi    ...     (I) 

Now  \m^  V^  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  one  of  the  molecules  of  the  first 
gas  when  it  is  moving  with  the  mean  velocity.  The  mean  kinetic 
energy  of  the  molecules  depends  on  the  temperature,  as  we  shall  see 
later  on.  Also,  if  two  gases  are  at  the  same  temperature,  the  mean  value 
of  the  molecular  kinetic  energy  must  be  the  same,  for  otherwise,  when 
they  are  mixed,  since  now  by  collisions  between  the  molecules  the  kinetic 
energy  would  become  equalised,  the  temperature  would  alter.  Thus 
the  mean  kinetic  energy  being  the  same  for  the  gases,  if  the  temperature 
is  the  same,  we  have 

Combining  this  equation  with  equation  (i)  above,  we  get 

or,  under  the  same  condition  of  pressure  and  temperature,  equal  volumes 
of  all  gases  contain  an  equal  number  of  molecules.  This  law  was 
enunciated  by  Avogadro,  who  was  led  to  it  by  purely  chemical  con- 
siderations. 

The  effect  of  temperature  on  the  movements  of  the  molecules  of  a  gas 
will  be  considered  in  the  section  on  Heat.  Space  and  the  scope  of  this 
book  will  not  allow  of  our  pursuing  the  subject  of  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases  any  further,  and  we  must  refer  readers  for  further  information  on 
the  subject  to  Glerk  Maxwell's  "  Theory  of  Heat,"  or  Risteen's  "  Mole- 
cules and  Molecular  Theory." 
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PROPERTIES  OF  LIQUIDS 

144.  Equilibrium  of  a  Liquid  at  Rest.— In  the  case  of  a  liquid 

at  rest  under  the  influence  of  gravity  the  free  surface  must  be  horizontal. 

If  it  were  inclined  to  the  horizon,  then  the  weight  of  a  particle  P  (Fig. 

1 1 2)  of  the  liquid  at  the  surface  would  have  a  component  parallel  to  the 

surface  of  the  liquid.     Since  the  surface  is  everywhere 

at  the  same  pressure,  there  would  be  nothing  in  the 

nature   of  a  hydrostatic  pressure  to  resist  this  force, 

and  as  the  liquid  itself  would  offer  no  resistance,  the 

particle  P  would  move  along  the  surface,  and  hence 

the  liquid  would  not  be  at  rest. 

Although  a  comparatively  small  surface  of  a  liquid 
is  for  all  practical  purposes  plane,  it  is  not  absolutely 
so,  and  when  dealing  with  large  surfaces,  this  departure  from  plane- 
ness  becomes  appreciable.  The  condition  that  the  particle  P  (Fig.  112) 
should  be  at  rest  is  that  the  line  of  action  of  the  attraction  of  gravity 
on  p  should  be  normal  to  the  surface  at  P.  Hence  the  surface  of  a 
liquid  is  always  normal  to  the  radius  of  the  earth  at  the  point  con- 
sidered, and  therefore  forms  part  of  a  sphere  having  the  earth's  radius 
as  radius.      The  fact  that  the  surface  of  a  liquid  is  always  horizontal 

(is  made  use  of  in  the  spirit-level.      This  consists  essentially  of  a  glass 
tube   APX:   (Fig.  113),  which  is 


Fig.  112 
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slightly  bent,  and  fitted,  with 
the  convex  surface  upwards, 
in  a  frame  DE.  This  tube  is 
closed  at  cither  end,  and  is 
filled  with  alcohol*  except  for 


Fig.  113. 


a  bubble  of  air  B,  which  is  left  in.  This  bubble  constitutes  the  only 
{  free  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  it  always  sets  itself  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  cur\'ed  tube.  Hence,  if  the  tube  is  fixed  in  the  frame  in  such 
a  way  that  when  the  lower  surface  of  the  frame  is  horizontal  the  highest 
point  of  the  bent  tube  is  opposite  a  fixed  mark  on  the  top  of  the  tube, 
then,  whenever  the  bubble  is  opposite  this  mark,  the  lower  surface  of  the 
stand  will  be  horizontal.  If  one  end,  say  E,  is  tilted  up,  then  the  marked 
point  of  the  tube  is  no  longer  the  highest,  and  the  bubble  moves  towards  E. 

'  Alcohol  is  used  on  account  of  its  extreme  mobility. 
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145.  Level  of  Liquid  Surface  in  Communieatingr  Vessels.— Sup- 
pose a  U-tube  abc  (Fig.  114)  has  the  same  liquid  in  either  limb,  then 
the  two  surfaces  A  and  B  will  be  in  the  same  horizontal  plane.     For 

if  we  consider  a  point  D  within  the  liquid,  at  a  depth 
h^  below  the  surface  at  A,  and  at  a  depth  h^  below 
the  surface  at  c,  then  the  pressure  at  D  must  be 
the  same,  whether  caused  by  the  column  ad  or  the 

column  CD  ;  otherwise  the  liquid  would  move  towards 
the  side  on  which  the  pressure  was  least.     Hence 

where  p  is  the  density  oi  the  liquid. 

fly  "^^  fl^ 

By  an  exactly  similar  line  of  argument  it  can  be 

shown  that  the  pressure  at  any  pair  of  points,  one  in  either  limb,  is  the 

same  if  these  points  lie  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

If,  instead  of  having  the  same  liquid  in  both  limbs,  one  limb  A6 

(Fig.   115)  contains  a  liquid  of  less  density  than  that  in   the  other; 

then,   if  b   is  the   surface  separating  the  two  liquids,  from   what  has 

been  said  in  the  previous  paragraph,  the  pres- 
sure at  a  point  D  in  the  denser  liquid  in  the 
same  horizontal  plane  as  B  must  be  equal  to  the 
pressure  at  B.  Hence  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  column  ab  of  the  one  liquid  must  be  equal 

to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  column  CD  of  the 
other  liquid.  So  that,  if  hy  and  h^  are  the  heights 
of  these  columns,  and  p^  and  p^  are  the  densities  of 
the  liquids,  we  have — 


Fig.  115. 


or 


^2    9\ 


That  is,  the  heights  of  the  columns  of  the  two  liquids  above  the  level 
of  their  common  surface  are  to  one  another  inversely  as  the  densities 
of  the  liquids. 

146.  Density  of  Liquids.— In  order  to  determine  the  density  of  a 
liquid,  the  mass  of  a  known  volume  must  be  measured.  If,  however,  we 
know  the  density  of  any  given  liquid,  say  water,  then  we  can  find  the 
density  of  any  other  liquid  by  comparing  the  mass  of  any  volume  of  the 
liquid  with  that  of  the  same  volume  of  the  standard  liquid. 

The  density  of  water  has  been  determined  by  Mace  de  Lepinay  with 
great  accuracy,  by  a  method  depending  on  the  principle  of  Archimedes. 
A  cube  of  quartz  was  prepared  and  its  volume  obtained  by  measurement. 
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The  planeness  of  the  faces  was  tested,  and  the  distance  between  the 
opposite  faces  measured  by  an  optical  method  depending  on  the  pro- 
duction of  Newton's  rings  (see-  §  376).  This  cube  was  then  placed  on 
the  pan  of  a  very  delicate  balance,  a  small  cage  suspended  by  a  fine 
platinum  wire  hanging  from  the  under  side  of  the  same  pan.  This  cage 
was  completely  immersed  in  the  water  of  which  the  density  was  to  be 
measured,  and  which  was  kept  at  a  constant  temperature,  this  temperature 
being  read  by  means  of  a  thermometer.  The  weights  necessary  to 
counterpoise  the  quartz  block  (in  air)  and  the  wire  cage  (immersed  in  the 
water)  having  been  placed  in  the  second  pan  of  the  balance,  the  quartz 
block  was  transferred  to  the  cage,  and  the  weights  found  which  were 
now  necessary  to  counterpoise.  The  difference  between  these  weights 
represents  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  block  when  immersed  in  water,  and 
this,  by  the  principle  of  Archimedes,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  volume 
of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  block.  Hence,  knowing  the  volume  of  the 
block,  />.  the  volume  of  the  water  displaced,  the  density  can  be  calculated. 
The  object  of  having  the  wire  cage,  which  was  always  immersed  in  the 
water,  was  to  allow  for  the  weight  of  the  suspending  fibre  and  that  of  the 
water  it  displaced  ;  also,  by  this  arrangement  the  effect  of  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  on  the  suspending  wire  due  to  capillarity  (>:5  '57)  was  the  same 
during  both  the  weighings,  and  was  therefore  eliminated. 

Since  the  volume  of  the  quartz  cube  altered  with  the  temperature,  this 
had  to  be  allowed  for,  so  that  a  preliminary  measurement  of  the  coeflficicnt 
of  expansion  of  quartz  was  made. 

The  following  table  gives  the  density  of  water  at  different  tem- 
peratures : — 

Density  of  Water. 


Tempera- 
ture. 


?g.  c\ 

Grams  per  c.c. 

0 

.99984 

I 

89 

2 

93 

3 

95 

4 

96 

5 

95 

6 

93 

7 

89 

8 

84 

9 

77 

10 

.99969 

II 

60 

12 

49 

13 

37 

M 

24 

IS 

09. 

Tempera- 
ture. 


r>eg.  C. 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 


Density. 

Grams  p«*r  c.c. 
.99894 

77 

59 
40 

19 
.99798 

76 

52 
28 

03 

.99^^77 

50 


•99593 
63 
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Knowing  the  density  of  water.  A,  at  different  temperatures,  we  can 
determine  the  volume  of  a  soUJ  which  is  Insoluble  in  water,  by  weig-hing 
it  first  in  air  and  then  when  immersed  in  water  at  a  known  temperature. 
If  Wj  is  the  weight  in  air  and  a'j  the  weight  in  water,  then  the  loss  of 
weight,  that  is,  the  weight  of  water  displaced,  is  w^  —  w^  aad  this  must  be 
equal  to  AT,  where  V\%  the  voliune  of  the  solid.    Thus 

f'=(M'j-W(),A. 

One  method  of  comparing  the  density  of  a  liquid  wiih  that  of  water 
is  to  determine  the  loss  of  weight  of  a  solid,  which  is  unacted  upon  by 
either  liquid,  when  weighed  first  in  water  and  then  in  the  liquid.  In 
this  way  the  weights  or  masses  of  equal  volumes  of  the  liquid  and  of 
water  are  obtained.  If  m,  is  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  given  liquid  of 
density  p,  and  m,  is  the  loss  of  weight  in  water  of  den^ty  A,  then 

and  w/,=  TA, 

where  l^is  the  volume  of  the  solid.     Hence 
p  =  -J  A  ; 

and,  by  taking  the  value  of  A  for  the  temperature  of  the  experiment  from 
(he  table  given  above,  p  can  be  calculated. 

Another  method  in  common  use  for  determining  the  density  of  a 
liquid  is  to  weigh  a  small  bottle,  called  a  specific  gravity  bottle  or 
pyknometer,  when  full,  first  of  water,  then  of  the  liquid.  Two  forms  of 
pyknometer  which  are  in  common  use  are  shown  in  Fig.  116.  Ore 
consists  of  a  small  glass  bottle  a,  fitted  with  a  well-gn>und-in  glass 
stopper  B.  This  sloppier  is  pierced  by  a  fine  hole.  The  bottle  is  com- 
pletely filled  with  the  liquid,  and 
the  stopper  inserted,  care  being 
taken  not  to  include  any  air-bubbles. 
The  superfluous  liquid  flows  out 
through  the  bole  in  the  stopper 
and  is  wiped  off.  The  other  form 
consists  of  a  bent  glass  tube  CDE 
of  the  shape  shown.  The  end  c  is 
drawn  out  into  a  fine  capillary,  and 
a  fine  mark  is  engraved  on  the  glass 
at  F.  To  fill  the  lube  the  end  c  is 
dipped  below  the  surface  of  the 
Kir,.  116.  liquid,  which  is  drawn  into  the  tube 

by  suction  at  E  till  it  fills  it  a  little 
above  the  mark  F.  Then,  by  touching  ihe  capillary  C  with  a  piece  of 
blotting-paper,  lii[uid  is  withdrawn  till  the  surface  comes  exactly  to  the 
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Let  «fi  be  the  weight  of  the  empty  pyknometer,  and  w^  and  w^  the 

weight  when  fiill  of  the  liquid  and  water  respectively.     Then  10.^^10 ^  is 

^\he  weight  of  water  which  fills  the  instrument.     Hence  if  A  is  the  density 

of  the  water  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  pyknometer  was  filled,  its 

volume  V  is  given  by 

K=(w3-«/i)/A. 

The  weight  of  a  volume  V  of  the  given  liquid  is  w^  -  Wy     Hence  the 
density  0  of  the  liquid  is 


P  = 


A. 


0/3 -Wi 
The  following  table  gives  the  density  of  some  liquids  : — 

Density  of  Liquids. 


Liquid. 

Mass  of  I  c.c. 

Temperature 

Grams. 

Degree  C. 

j  Mercury         .... 

13-596 

0 

Bromine 

3.187 

0 

,  Chloroform 

1.480 

18 

Glycerine 

1.260 

0 

,   xMilk  (cow's)  . 

1.03  (about) 

»5 

Sea  water 

1.025 

15 

,  Olive  oil 

0.918 

15 

1  Turpentme 

0.873 

16 

,  Alcohol  (ethyl) 

0.791 

0 

j  Ether 

0.736 

0 

147.  Flotation. — Since  when  a  body  is  immersed  in  a  fluid  it  ex- 
periences an  upward  force,  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  fluid,  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  fluid  displaced,  it  follows  that  if  the  density  of  the  body 
is  less  than  that  of  the  fluid,  the  weight  of  the  displaced  fluid  will  be 
i^reater  than  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  hence  the  upward  force  acting 
on  the  body  due  to  the  fluid  will  be  greater  than  the  downward  force 
due  to  gravity.  If  no  other  forces  are  acting  on  the  body,  it  will  therefore 
rise  until  the  weight  of  the  displaced  fluid  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the 
body.  In  the  case  of  a  body  such  as  a  balloon  in  the  air,  this  will 
happen  when  it  has  risen  to  such  a  distance  that  the  density  of  the  air 
has  become  so  much  reduced  that  the  weight  displaced  by  the  balloon 
is  equal  to  its  own  weight.  In  the  case  of  a  solid  immersed  in  a  liquid,  it 
will  rise  till,  some  of  the  solid  having  risen  above  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  liquid  displaced  by  the  remainder, 
which  is  still  submerged,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body. 

In  order  that  a  body  floating  in  a  liquid  may  be  in  equilibrium,  not 
only  must  the  upward  pressure  due  to  the  liquid  be  equal  in  magnitude 
to  the  weight  of  the  body,  but  it  must  also  act  vertically  upwards  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  tfie  body.     If  we  suppose  the  body  removed  and 
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replaced  by  some  of  the  liquid  which  has  become  solid  and  occupies  ex- 
actly the  position  of  the  immersed  part  of  the  solid,  this  solidi^ed  portion 
of  liquid  will  be  in  equilibrium.  Hence,  since  its  weight  acts' vertically 
through  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  pressure  due  to  the  part  of  the  liquid 
which  has  remained  liquid  must  also  act  vertically  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  solidified  portion.  The  direction  and  magnitude  of  this 
pressure  must  be  the  same  as  that  which  was  acting  on  the  floating  body, 
so  that  we  see  that  the  upward  force  due  to  the  liquid  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  liquid  displaced,  and  acts  in  a  vertical  direction  through 
the  point  which  would  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  liquid. 
If  G  (Fig.  117,  a)  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  floating  body,  and  H  the 


Fig.  117. 

centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  water,  the  two  points  G  and  H  must,  if 
the  body  is  in  equilibrium,  be  vertically  one  over  the  other.  If  the  body 
be  displaced  into  some  such  position  as  that  shown  at  B,  then  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  displaced  liquid  will  no  longer  be  at  H,  but  at  some  point 
such  as  h'.  The  body  is  then  acted  upon  by  a  couple  which  tends  to  bring 
it  back  into  the  position  shown  at  A.  The  point  M,  where  the  new  vertical 
through  h'  cuts  the  vertical  drawn  through  H  in  the  undisturbed  position, 
is  called  the  metacentre.  In  the  above  figure  the  metacentre  is  above  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  the  floating  body  is  in  stable  equilibrium,  as  the 
couple  when  it  is  deflected  tends  to  restore  it  to  its  original  position.  In 
the  case  shown  in  Fig.  118,  however,  the  couple,  which  comes  into  play 

when  the  body  is  deflected  from  the 
A  position,  tends  to  increase  the  dis- 
^n  placement,  and  hence  the  condition 
_'''    figured  at  A  is  unstable.     In  this 
z  J  Hi      t^-        -H    /HI  £-=.-         case  it  will  be  seen  that  the  meta- 
centre M   is   below  the  centre   of 
gravity  of  the  floating  body.    Hence 
a  floating  body  is  stable  when  the 
metacentre  is  above  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  the  higher  the  meta- 
centre is  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  more  stable  is  the  body.     If  the 
metacentre  coincides  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  floating  body,  as 
it  does  in  the  case  of  a  sphere,  the  body  is  in  neutral  equilibrium,  while 


B 


Fig.  118. 
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metacentre  is  below  the  centre  of  gravity  the  equilibrium  is  un- 
Tbese  principles  are  of  great  importance  in  designing  ships,  the 
of  ballast  being  to  lower  the  centre  of  gravity  so  as  to  keep  it  well 
the  metacentre. 

\,  Hydrometers. — The  volume  of  a  floating  body  immersed  in  a 
depends  on  the  density  of  the  liquid,  for  the  product  of  the  density 

liquid  into  the  volume  of  the  body  immersed,  which  gives  the 

;  of  liquid  displaced,  must  always  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 

Hence  the  volume  of  a  body  immersed  in  different  liquids  may 

ployed  to  compare  the  densities  of  liquids.     An  instrument  depend- 

this  principle,  called  a  hydrometer,  is  shown  in  Fig.  119.     It  con- 
f  a  glass  bulb  B,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  a  small 

is  fixed,  and  at  the  upper  end  a  narrow  glass  stem 
Some  mercury  or  lead-shot  is  placed  in  A,  so  that  the 
Tient  floats  upright.-  The  stem  CD  is  graduated,  so 
le  depth  to  which  the  instrument  sinks  in  the  different 
>  can  be  read  off  Suppose  that  the  division  to  which  it 
when  floating  in  water,  is  marked  100,  and  the  volume 
\  stem  included  between  two  consecutive  divisions  is 
h  of  the  total  volume  immersed  when  the  body  floats 
or.    Then,  if  the  instrument  when  floating  on  a  liquid 

to  the  60th  division,  this  means  that  60  units  of 
e  of  this  liquid  have  the  same  weight  as  100  units  of 
le  of  water.  Hence  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid 
,60  or  1.67.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  instrument  sinks 
liquid  to  the  120th  division,  the  specific  gravity  is 
:o  or  0.833.  The  length  of  the  stem,  which  will  have 
ime  equal  to  i/iooth  of  the  volume  of  the  instrument, 

inversely  as  the  cross  section,  so  that  by  making 
em  very  narrow  the  sensitiveness  can  be  increased, 
innot,  however,  increase  the  sensitiveness  indefinitely, 
count  of  the  force  which  the   surface  of  the   liquid 

on  the  stem  (see  §  1 57),  and  which  prevents  the  instru- 

taking  up  the  position  it  would  if  no  such  capillary 

existed.     In  order  to  avoid  having  a  very  long  stem, 

usual  to  have  a  series  of  hydrometers,  so  weighted 

n  the  liquid  in  which  one  sinks  to  nearly  the  top  of        ,:,  _ 

...  .  -J  t^  r        Fig.  119. 

m,  the  next  only  smks  to  a  pomt  near  the  bottom  o{ ^p^^^jf,^f^^,^.^..j,i^ 

m.  The  stems  of  hydrometers  are  often  graduated  so  yjJJ^J^)  Pra,tH,u 
give  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  in  which  they 
aced  directly.  In  this  case  the  length  of  the  graduations  is  not  con- 
but  decreases  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  stem.  The  position 
)  points  on  the  scale  are  generally  found  by  floating  the  instrument 
3  liquids  of  known  specific  gravity,  and  from  the  position  of  any  two 
points  on  the  scale  the  rest  of  the  graduations  can  be  obtained. 
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Fig.  12a 


Another  form  of  hydrometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  120,  and  is  called 
Nicholson's  hydrometer.     In  this  instrument  the  stem  is  not  graduated, 

but  has  a  single  mark,  O,  and  when  in  use  the  instrument 
is  always  sunk  to  this  mark,  so  that  the  volume  immersed 
is  constant.  Attached  to  the  float  A  are  two  scale-pans  B 
and  c,  the  lower  one  being  weighted  so  that  the  instru- 
ment can  float  upright. 

When  using  this  instrument  to  determine  the  density 
of  a  liquid,  it  is  first  floated  in  water  at  a  known  tempera- 
ture, and  weights  are  placed  in  the  upper  scale-pan  till  the 
Q    mark  o  is  coincident  with  the  surface  of  the  liquid.     Let 
W  be  the  weight  of  the  instrument  itself,  and  w^  the 
weights  added  ;  then  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced  is 
H^+iVij  and  the  volume  Kof  the  displaced  water  is  given  by 

K=(JK+«/,)/A, 

where  A  is  the  density  of  the  water  at  the  given  temperature. 

Now  let  the  instrument  be  floated  in  a  liquid  of  density  p,  and  let 
the  weight  which  has  to  be  placed  in  the  pan  B  to  bring  the  mark  to  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  be  7u^.  Then  the  weight  of  the  liquid  displaced  is 
/F+7f/2*  Now,  since  the  volume  of  the  hydrometer  immersed  is  the  same 
as  before,  namely  K,  we  have— 

This  instrument  is  more  often  used  for  finding  the  density  of  solids 
than  of  liquids.  For  this  purpose  the  hydrometer  is  floated  in  water, 
and  the  solid  placed  in  the  pan  B,  and  weights  w^  added  till  it  sinks  into 
the  sighted  position.  Since,  when  the  solid  is  not  present,  the  weight 
necessary  to  sink  the  instrument  is  w/j,  it  follows  that  the  weight  of  the 
solid  is  tt'i  -  7^3.  Next,  the  solid  is  placed  in  the  lower  pan  C,  and  the 
weight  0/4  necessary  to  sink  the  instrument  determined.  The  solid  being 
immersed  in  water,  will  lose  in  weight  an  amount  equal  to  the  product 
/'A,  where  Fis  its  volume.     Hence 

VA=w^-7a^ 
or  V=  (W4  -  7a^)jA. 

Therefore  the  density  p  of  the  solid  is  given  by 

149.  Elasticity  of  Liquids.— Liquids  can  only  have  bulk  elasticity, 
/.t%  they  only  ofier  resistance  to  change  of  volume.  As  has  already  been 
mentioned,  liquids  require  a  very  great  pressure  to  reduce  their  bulk 
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^qipiedaUy,  difTering  in  this  respect  very  markedly  from  ihe  other  divi- 
uon  of  fluids,  namely,  gases.  In  fact,  a  liquid  is  sometimes  dcRned  as  a 
ftnd  which  offers  great  resistance  to  change  of  volume.  The  first  person 
to  show  that  liquids  were  compressible  was  Canton  in  1761,  while  ihe 
first  measurements  of  any  accuracy  were  made  by  CErsted  (1812). 

The  instrument  used  by  CErsted,  and  called  a  piezometer,  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  I2t.  It  consists  of  a  strong  glass  cylinder,  to  Ihe  top  of' 
vhich  is  cemented  a  metal  cap.  Water  can  be  introduced  i 
cylinder  through  the  funnel  R,  and  by  turning  the  s 
is  forced  down,  thus  compressing  the  water  in 
the  cylinder.  Within  the  cylinder  is  a  glass 
vessel  A  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  experi- 
mented on,  and  terminated  by  a  capillary 
tube,  the  open  end  of  which  dips  beneath  the 
surface  of  some  mercury,  o.  The  volume  of 
the  vessel  A,  as  well  as  the  volume  of  unit 
length  of  the  capillary,  having  been  deler- 
mined  by  tilling  with  mercury  and  weighing, 
(he  total  volume  of  the  liquid  in  a,  and  the 
decrease  in  volume  corresponding  to  any  ob- 
ser\'ed  rise  of  the  mercury  into  the  capillary 
tube,  when  pressure  is  applied,  is  known. 
Tlie  pressure  is  measured  by  means  of  an  air 
manometer  (§  iji)  B,  consistint;  of  a  glass 
tube  closed  al  Ihe  lop,  with  its  open  end  below 
ihe  surface  of  the  mercury.  This  tube,  before 
the  pressure  is  applied,  is  quite  full  of  air. 
When  (he  pressure  is  applied  the  mercury 
rises,  the  air  l>eing  compressed,  so  that  by 
noting  the  change  in  volume  by  means  of  the 
attached  scale,  the  pressure  can  be  calculated. 

CErsted  assumed,  since  the  glass  vessel  a  ', 
is  subjected  to  the  same  pressure  both  inside  x 
and  out,   lh:it   therefore   its  volume  was   the  "    ~ 

•iime  al   all    pressures,   and   hence    that    the  '^"■-  "^■ 

contraction  observed  was  due  solely  to  the  i^""- c«i.^/^y^^~.r-;^'-}  Tm-r... 
compression  of  the  liquid.     This  assumption 

is,  however,  nol  justifiable.  If  we  imagine  the  vessel  10  be  in  the  form 
of  a  sphere,  and  that  the  pressure  applied  Ixith  inside  and  out  is,  say, 
100  atmospheres.  Then  suppose  that  the  same  pressure  were  applied 
cxli-rnatly  to  a  solid  glass  sphere  of  exactly  the  same  external  dimensions 
.IS  the  hollow  sphere.  The  solid  sphere  would  contract,  since,  as  will 
Iw  seen  later,  glass  is  compressible  ;  and  if  we  consider  a  thin  external 
lay<;r  of  the  sphere,  it  will  eventually  be  at  rest  under  the  pressure  of  100 
aimosphfres  acting  everywhere  towards  the  inside,  and  an  equal  anil 
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opposiie  pressure  due  lo  the  elasiicity  of  the  inside  layers  of  the  solid 
sphere.  The  condition  of  this  layer,  tliercfore,  resembles  that  of  the 
hollow  glass  sphere  filled  wiih  liquid  and  subjected  inside  and  out  to 
a  pressure  of  loo  atmospheres,  and  since  it  contracts  in  volume  under 
these  conditions,  we  infer  that  the  hollow  sphere  would  do  so  also. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  Regnault  devised  a  modified  form 
of  piezometer,  in  which  the  change  in  volume  of  the  containing  vessel 
could  be  observed.  His  apparatus  consisted  of  a  strong 
glass  bulb  A  (Fig.  122)  with  a  fine  capillary  neck  B. 
This  bulb,  in  which  the  liquid  to  be  tested  is  contained, 
was  inside  a  strong  metal  vessel  c.  The  lube  D  was  con- 
nected with  a  compression -pump,  and  by  means  of  the 
taps  E,  F,  G,  H  the  volume  of  the  liquid  in  the  bulb 
was  observed  under  the  following  conditions;  (l)  The 
taps  E  and  h  being  closed  and  F  and  G  open,  the  appa- 
rent increase  of  the  volume  of  the  liquid  due  to  the 
action  of  an  external  pressure  p  on  the  outside  of  the 
bulb  was  obtained  ;  (2)  the  laps  F  and  H  being  open 
and  E  and  G  closed,  the  apparent  contraction  of  the 
liquid  under  the  influence  of  a  pressure  /  acting  both  on 
the  inside  and  outside  of  the  bulb,  as  in  CICrsted's  ex- 
periment, was  obtained  ;  (3)  the  taps  E  and  H  being 
open  and  F  and  G  closed,  the  apparent  contraction  of 
the  liquid  when  the  pressure  p  acted  on  Ihc  inside  of  the 
vessel  only  was  obtained.  From  the  results  of  these  three  observations, 
the  cfTeel  of  the  contraction  of  the  envelope  can  be  eliminated  and  the 
true  coefficient  of  compressibility,  /.c.  the  diminution  produced  in  unit 
volume  by  unit  increase  in  pressure,  can  be  calculated,  although  even  in 
this  case  some  assumptions  as  to  the  uniformity  of  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  of  the  vessel  have  to  be  made.  In  some  of  his  experiments 
Regnault,  therefore,  used  spherical  bulbs  of  brass  or  copper. 

The  following  table  (calculated  by  Tate  from  Cailletet's  results)  gives 
the  coefficient  of  compressibility  per  atmosphere  for  some  liquids  :  — 


Fig.  I 


Temperature.      P™^"'! 


Coefficieiicy 
of  CompressilNliiy 
per  Almosphere. 


Water      .         .         .  j 
Sulphuric  ether 

Bisulphide  of  carlK>n  | 

Sulphurous  acid       .  1 


It  will  be  seen  that,  as  compared  with  gases  in  which  the  coefficient  of 
compressibility  at  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  is  0.5,  liquids  are  very 

little  compressible. 
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aydraaUe  Press.— Pascal's  law,  that  liquids  imnsmit  in  all 
5  and  without  diminution  any  pressure  that  is  applied  to  them, 
an  important  application  in  the  hydraulic  press  or  ram.  Tills 
s  invented  in  1795  ^1  Biamah,  and  is  shown  i: 
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greater  the  pressure  of  Ihe  water  Ihe  more  tij;htly  does  the 
it.  Tke  cylinder  is  connected  by  a  strong  pipe,  c,  Hiih  a  force 
f  which  the  piston,  D,  is  of  small  diameter  By  ihjs  means  water 
pumped  into  the  large  cylinder  A  When  the  plunger  of  Ihe 
farced  down,  the  liquid  in  the  machine  tnnsmila  the  pressure 
lase  of  the  nm,  which  is  forced  up  If  a  is  the  area  of  cross 
of  the  plunger  of  the  pump,  and  the  downward  force  exerted  on 
iger  is  P,  then  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  wiler  in  the  pump 
This  pressure  is  transmitted  to  the  cylinder  \  ind  hence  a 
of  F'a  acts  on  each  unit  of  surface  of  the  base  of  the  lam  If 
;  area  of  cross  section  of  the  ram,  ihe  total  upward  force  ex 
it  is  AP  a  In  other  words  the  force  ( W)  cxertid  bj  the  ram 
force  acting  on  the  plunger  of  the  pump  as  the  area  of  cross 
if  the  ram  is  to  (hal  of  the  plunger,  or 
WAD'' 


he  diameter  of  the  ram  and  d  ihe  diameter  of  the  plunger. 

principle  of  the  hydraulic  pre^s  is  also  employed  as  a  means  of 
jower,  which  is  required  in  an  intermillcnt  manner,  such  as  for 

lifts.  In  this  case  powerful  pumps  are  employed  10  pump  water 
ilrong  steel  reservoir  fittcil  with  a  wide  piston,  like  ilie  ram 
amah  press,  which   is  loaded  with   heavy  weights.      The  work 
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pnlormet!  by  the  raginc  which  drives  the  puntips  n  onployed  in  raiting 
thete  reighis,  and  the  potcnual  eoer^-  ihus  stored  up  cati  be  usetlUf 
employed  bj-  coanectiog  the  tescrvoir  by  [npcs  to  the  bj'draulic  engnes 
to  be  driven  by  the  rater  under  high  pressure^ 

151,  PninpS.  —  Pumps  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — sucliw- 
pump;  and  Torce-pumps — though  most  pumps  which  are  used  in  practice 
really  consist  of  both  kinds  combined,  'Jae  sucuod  or  the  force,  as  tbe 
case  may  be.  however,  geneially  playing  quite  a  subordinate  part. 

The  air-pump  described  in  |  i  j6(Fig.  105)  is  a  suaion-pump,  and  if 
the  tube  leading  to  the  receiver  were  connected  to  a  tube  the  end  of 
which  dipped  beneatb  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  when  the  piston  W3s  raised 
the  pressure  of  the  air  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  would  ibrce  it 
up  past  the  i-alve  B  into  the  olinder.  When  the  piston  descends,  the 
valve  B  shuts  and  C  opens,  the  liquid  escaping  on  to  the  top  of  the  piston. 
If  a  spout  were  fixed  to  the  top  of  ^Bf  barrel  of  the 
pump  the  liquid  would  flow  out  through  ii,  and  we  should 
have  the  ordinary  domestic  pump.  Since  it  is  the  pres- 
piij^^  |v|  sure  of  the  atmosphere  which  drives  the  liquid  up  into 
>~^9  IE  l'>c  barrel  of  the  pump  when  the  piston  rises,  it  follows 
that  a  suction-pump  cannot  raise  a  liquid  through  a 
greater  height  than  that  of  the  column  in  a  barometer 
filled  with  the  liquid.  Hence  if  p  is  the  density  of  the 
liquid,  and  h  is  the  height  in  centimetres  through  which 
the  liquid  is  10  be  raised,  a  suclion-ptunp  cannot  be  used 
if />A  is  greater  than  13.6  x  76,  since  13.6  is  the  density  of 
mercurj',  and  76  cm.  is  the  height  of  the  mercury  baro- 
meter. If  the  liquid  is  water,  p=\,  and  the  limiting 
value  for  A  is  13.6x76,  or  1033.6  cm.,  or  about  34  fceL 

'  "  1  the 

When  the  piston  rises,  the  liquid  enters 

the  barrel  of  the  pump  through  the  tube  B  and  the  valve 

/"""^N         C,  the  valve   D    remaining    shut      When    the    {nston 

descends  the  valve  C  shuts,  and  the  liquid  is  forced  out 

through  the  valve  D  and  up  through  the  tube  E.     The 

height  to  which  the  liquid  can  be  forced  by  this  form  of 

pump  is  only  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  barrel  a  and 

the  force  that  can  be  applied  lo  drive  the  piston  dowa 

Tlie   pumps  illustrated  in   Figs.  99  and   123  are  force- 

.   pumps.     In  the  fire-engine,  which  is  a  force-pump,  there 

Kin  IS-         '*  '"'  ^''■•chamber  A  (Fig.  125),  the  water  being  forced 

in  through  b  by  the  pump  during  the  down-stroke  of  the 

piston,  nnd  escaping  through  c.    The  pipe  c  is  made  so  small  that  the 

water  cinnnl  escape  as  fast  as  it  is  pumped  in  during  the  down-stroke  of 

llio  pi>i1i)ii,  sri  that  the  air  which  is  enclosed  in  a  becomes  compressed, 

nuil  Ml  during  the  upstroke  of  the  piston  this  air,  by  expanding,  continues 


In  the  force-pump,  the  second  valve,  instead  of  being  plat 
ton  1'  (Fig.  


The  Syphm 
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|iS>1 

to  drive  tlie  water  oat  thraagh  c  ;  and  in  this  way  keeps  up  a  continuous 


Fig.  126. 


U8l  Hie  SlyplUHDL — ^The  syj^n  consists  of  a  bent  tube  abc  (Fig.  126), 
opa  at  both  ends,  one  leg  being  of  greater  length  than  the  other.  '  If  the 
tobeu  filled  with  a  liquid,  and  the  end  of  the  shorter  limb  dipped  beneath 
the  sir&oe  of  some  of  the  liquid,  then  the  pressure  at  the  end  a,  tending  to 
fiKce  the  liqmd  into  the  tabe,  is  equal  to  the  atmos- 
pheric pressaxe  minus  the  weight  of  the  column  of 
ra.  The  pleasure  at  c,  tending  to  force  the 
up  the  tube,  is  the  atmt>spheiic  pressure  less  the 
wdgfat  of  the  cxilumn  of  liquid  CR  Hence,  since  CB 
is  greater  than^B»  the  pressure  tending  to  force  the 
fiqusd  in  at  A  is  greater  than  that  at  C,  so  that  the 
Ikjind  win  flow  in  at  A  and  out  at  C  as  long  as  the 
sor&oe  of  the  liquid  is  above  the  end  A.  The  syphon 
depending,  as  it  does,  on  the  atmospheric  pressure  to 
force  the  liquid  up  fimn  D  to  B,  will  not  work  in  a  vacuum,  or  if  the 

height  DB  is  greater  than  that  of  the  barometric  column  of  the  given 
fiqiud.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  liquid  would  not  fill  the  bend  of  the 
syphon,  but  there  would  be  a  vacuum  there. 

153*.  Kinetics  of  liquids— Law  of  Continuity.— In  the  case  of  a 

liquid  flowing  in  a  pipe,  the  volume  of  liquid  that  passes  across  any  cross 
section  of  the  pipe  during  any  given  time  must  be  the  same.     If  this 
were  not  so,  then  either  the  liquid  would  accumulate  or  diminish  between 
the  two  sections.    Thus  if  we 
have  a  liquid  flowing  through  p 

a  pipe  of  variable  cross  section       ^  '^^         -     ^^^^ 

(Fig.  127),  the  voliune  of  liquid 
which  crosses  each  of  the  sec- 
tions A,  B,  C,  or  D,  during  a  Fig.  127. 
given  interval  must  be  the  same. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  velocity  of  the  liquid  is  everywhere  inversely 
proportional  to  the  area  of  cross  section.  For  if  a  is  the  cross  section  of 
the  tube  at  A,  and  v^  is  the  velocity  with  which  the  liquid  is  moving,  the 
volume  which  passes  A  in  unit  time  is  ava.  In  the  same  way  the  volume 
which  passes  B  in  unit  time  is  bvhy  where  b  is  the  area  of  cross  section  at 
B,  and  7fk  is  the  velocity  of  the  liquid.  Since  the  quantity  of  liquid  which 
crosses  A  in  unit  time  must  be  equal  to  the  quantity  which  crosses  B,  we 
get 

Va     b 


or 


Vh    a 


154*.  Foree  producing  Motion  in  a  Liquid.— In  every  case  a  liquid 

tends  to  flow  from  a  point  at  which  the  pressure  is  lii^li  to  a  point  a 
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which  it  is  lower.  Hence  if  we  find  that  the  velocity  of  flow  of  a  liquid 
increases  as  we  move  from  one  point  to  another,  it  shows  that  the  pres- 
sure at  the  first  point  is  greater  than  at  the  second.  For  the  fact  that  the 
velocity  of  the  liquid  is  increasing,  that  is,  has  a  positive  acceleration, 
shows  that  some  force  must  be  acting  on  it  tending  to  increase  its 
velocity,  and  the  only  force  acting  is  the  difference  in  the  pressures  at 
the  points  considered.  In  the  case  of  the  liquid  flowing  through  the  tul^e 
shown  in  Fig.  127,  the  velocity  at  A  is  greater  than  the  velocity  at  R 
Hence  the  velocity  of  the  liquid  diminishes  from  A  to  B,  and  therefore  the 
liquid  must  be  moving  against  a  force,  or  the  pressure  at  B  must  be 
greater  than  at  A.  In  the  same  way  the  pressure  at  D  is  less  than  at 
A,  B,  or  C. 

If  we  consider  a  liquid  in  which  the  particles  exert  no  friction  one 
against  another,  flowing  in  a  tube  without  friction  against  the  walls,  then 
the  force  producing  motion  on  a  small  cube  of  the  liquid  of  which  the 
edges  are  parallel  to  the  direction  of  flow  of  the  liquid,  is  the  difference 
of  pressure  between  the  ends  of  the  cube  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  motion.  If  A  and  p^  are  these  pressures,  and  s  is  the  length  of  the 
edge  of  the  cube,  the  force  causing  motion  is  (/j  —p^^\  for  s^  is  the  area 
of  a  face  of  the  cube,  and  if  p  is  the  density  of  the  liquid,  the  mass  of  the 
cube  of  liquid  is  s^p.  Hence  the  acceleration  {a)  with  which  the  liquid 
moves  is  given  by  the  equation — 

{P\-Pi)^  =  ^p'a^ 

s  p 

The  quotient  (Pi  -p^js  is  the  rate  at  which  the  pressure  decreases 
with  distance  measured  parallel  to  the  direction  of  flow,  and  is  called  the 
pressure  gradient  or  pressure  slope  in  this  direction.  The  flow  of  a  liquid 
always  takes  place  in  the  direction  in  which  the  pressure  gradient  is 
greatest,  and  the  greater  the  pressure  gradient,  the  greater  the  velocity 
of  the  liquid. 

When  a  liquid  flows  out  of  a  vessel  through  an  opening,  the  pressure 
just  outside  the  opening  is  zero,  while  the  pressure  just  inside  is  that  due 
to  a  column  of  liquid  of  the  height  of  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the 
vessel  above  the  opening.  This  height  of  the  free  surface  above  the 
opening  is  called  the  head  oiihe  liquid  which  produces  the  pressure,  and 
the  pressure  is  equal  to  Hpg,  where  H  is  the  head  and  p  is  the  density  of 
the  liquid. 

155*.  Velocity  of  Outflow  of  a  Liquid  (Torricelll's  Law).— In  order 

to  obtain  an  expression  for  the  velocity  with  which  a  liquid  will  flow  out, 
under  the  action  of  gravity,  through  an  opening  in  the  base  of  a  vessel 
containing  the  liquid,  let  us  assume  that  the  cross  section  of  the  openini; 
is  £/,  and  that  of  the  vessel  at  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid  is  A,  while 
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Fig.  128. 


the  head  of  liquid  is  H,     Let  v  be  the  velocity  ^  with  which  the  liquid, 

of  density  p,  escapes  from  the  opening.     Suppose  that, 

in  the  very  short  time  ^/,  the  level  of  the  free  surface  of  ij 

the  liquid  falls  through  a  distance  h  (Fig.  128),  then  the 

vdume  of  liquid  that  has  escaped  in  this  time  is  Ah, 

Hence  the  potential  energy  of  the  liquid  within  the 

vessel  has  decreased  by  the  amount  Ahp.Hg^  for  each 

layer  of  the  liquid  has  fallen  through  a  height  hy  or, 

in  other  words,  the  whole  volume  of  liquid  HA  has 

fallen  through  this  distance.    The  kinetic  energy  of  the 

liquid  as  it  escapes  is  \Ahpi7^f  and  since  the  kinetic  energy  gained  must 

be  equal  to  the  potential  energy  lost,  we  have  : — 

^AhpT^ = AhpHg, 

or  =  'J\^H, 

That  is,  the  velocity  with  which  the  liquid  escapes  varies  as  the  square 
root  of  the  head,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  velocity  is  independent 
of  the  density  of  the  liquid  and  of  the  size  of  the  opening,  and  is  the 
same  as  that  which  would  be  acquired  by  a  body  falling  freely  through 
the  height  //,  i.e,  through  the  distance  between  the  free  surface  of  the 
liquid  in  the  vessel  and  the  opening. 

If  the  opening,  instead  of  being  made  through  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
is  made  through  the  side,  the  stream  of  liquid  will  be  projected  horizon- 
tally with  a  velocity  Va^;^//!  Hence  each  particle  of  the  liquid  will  move 
in  a  horizontal  direction  with  a  uniform  velocity  ^2gHy  and  also  with  a 
uniform  acceleration  g  in  the  vertical  direction,  so  that  the  liquid  jet  will 
form  a  parabola  (§  40).  If  the  opening  is  made  so  that  the  liquid  jet 
is  directed  upwards,  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  water  ought, 
according  to  the  above  calculation,  to  be  in  the  same  horizontal  plane 
as  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel.     On  account,  however,  of 

viscosity  (§  162)  and  the  resistance  of  the  air,  _ 

the  liquid  never  quite  rises  to  the  level  of  the 
surface. 

The  volume  of  liquid  which  will  escape  per 
second  through  an  opening  of  cross  section  a  is 
found  experimentally  to  be  less  than  va.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  jet  of  liquid,  as  it 
leaves  the  opening,  becomes  contracted,  forming  the  vena  contracta  as 
at  A  (Fig.  129),  so  that  the  cross  section  of  the  jet  is  less  than  that  of 


Fig.  129. 


^  Hy  velocity  of  the  liquid  is  meant  the  speed  with  whicli  a  small  speck  of  dust 
would  be  carried  along  by  the  liquid. 
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Tbe  acnai  Tolmne  of  liquid  that 
of  dae  volmne  calcnlated  from  the 

sectaoa  of  the  ivna  contractu  is 
Tbe  quantit>'  of  liquid 
if  a  small  cviindrical  tube 
Jxnmtfnrr  js  t^  opeoiii^.  IS  Qtted  to  the  aperture, 
wc&rw  njiT  se  imzrcKsed  to  about  82  per  cent,  of  the 
dT-r^J-irec  iznnazc.  If  :3c  JoiCEfe  b  df  ooosiderable  length,  the  outflow 
<  ira-=  recocei.  :fcs  xn^  oar  w  racositT,  i.^.  firiction  between  the 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

MOLECULAR  PHENOMENA  IN  LIQUIDS 

150.  Ck>h68i01l. — If  a  rod  or  tube  of  glass  is  dipped  into  water  and  is 
tbcn  withdrawn,  a  drop  of  the  liquid  will  be  left  hanging  to  the  end  of  the 
rod.     If  more  water  is  carefully  added,  the  size  of  the  drop  will  increase 
until  its  weight  is  sufficient  to  tear  it  away  from  the  glass.     In  the  same 
way,  if  a  clean  metal  ring  is  dii^>ed  into  a  solution  of  soap  and  then  with- 
drawn, a  film  of  the  liquid  will  remain  stretched  across  the  ring.    In  both 
diese  cases  the  effects  are  said  to  be  due  to  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid.    The 
term  adhesion  is,  however,  sometimes  used  to  indicate  the  attraction 
manifested  between  a  liquid  and  a  solid,  and  the  term  cohesion  restricted 
to  the  attraction  between  the  different  particles  of  a  mass  of  liquid.    This 
cohesive  force  is  in  most  cases  masked  by  the  action  of  gravity,  and 
hence  to  observe  its  effects  we  require  to  reduce  the  effects  of  gravity  to 
a  minimum. 

Thus,  if  a  large  drop  of  oil  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  water  it  imme- 
diately spreads.  If,  however,  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  is  prepared 
of  exactly  the  same  density  as  the  oil,  and  a  drop,  or  even  a  considerable 
volume,  of  oil  is  introduced  in  the  water,  it  immediately  gathers  itself 
into  a  sphere  which  remains  suspended  in  the  alcohol  and  water.  By 
floating  the  oil  in  a  liquid  of  the  same  density  as  itself  we  remove  it  from 
the  influence  of  gravity,  and  then  the  cohesion  between  the  liquid  par- 
ticles causes  the  drop  to  assume  the  spherical  form. 

157.  Surfaee  Tension.— In  the  case  of  the  globule  of  oil  floating  in 
a  liquid  of  the  same  density,  the  shape  assumed  is  the  same  as  the  oil 
would  take  had  it  been  enclosed  in  an  elastic  membrane  or  skin.  The 
presence  of  such  an  elastic  skin  would  also  serve  to  explain  the  formation 
of  the  drops  on  the  end  of  the  glass  rod  or  the  soap  film. 

We  can  explain  these  facts  on  the  molecular  hypothesis  in  which  it  is 

assumed  that  in  a  liquid  the  molecules  exert  on  one  another  an  attractive 

force  ;  this  force,  however,  being  only  appreciable  when  the  molecules 

are  within  a  short  distance  of  one  another,  which  is  called  the  range 

of  molecular  attraction.     If  w^  describe  a  sphere  with  any  particle  as 

centre  having  a  radius  equal  to  the  range  of  molecular  attraction,  then 

we  may  neglect  the  effects  of  all  the  molecules  which  lie  outside  this 

sphere  on  the  molecules  at  the  centre. 
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In  the  case  of  a  molecule  A  (Fig.  130)  well  within  a  liquid,  the  whole 
sphere  will  lie  within  the  liquid,  and  hence  the  molecule  A  will  be  attracted 
by  the  neighbouring  molecules  equally  in  all  directions.  If,  however,  the 
molecule  (b)  is  so  near  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  E  F,  that  the  sphere  would 

intersect  the  surface, 
then  the  attraction 
:  exerted  on  the  mole- 
cule is  not  the  same 
in  all  directions.  The 
attraction  due  to 
molecules  within  that 
portion  of  the  sphere 
in  the  liquid  which 
is  unshaded,  being 
symmetrical  about 
the  molecule  B,  will 
have  a  resultant  which  is  zero.  The  attractions  of  the  molecules  within 
the  shaded  part  will,  however,  have  a  resultant  directed  towards  the 
inside  of  the  liquid  mass,  and  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  In  the  case 
of  a  molecule  actually  on  the  surface,  as  at  c,  this  resultant  is  a  maximum. 
The  effect  of  these  unbalanced  molecular  forces  acting  on  the  molecules 
near  the  surface  is  to  exert  a  pressure  on  the  interior  of  a  liquid  mass, 
similar  to  that  which  would  be  caused  by  an  elastic  skin,  and  it  is  fre- 
quently convenient  to  speak  as  if  such  an  elastic  skin  really  existed,  and 
to  say  that  this  pressure  within  a  liquid  mass  is  due  to  the  surface  tension 
of  the  liquid. 

The  magnitude  of  the  pressure  due  to  the  surface  tension  depends  on 
the  form  of  the  liquid  surface.     Let  us  take  the  case  of  three  molecules. 


Fig.  13a 


Fig.  131. 

A,  B,  and  c  (Fig.  131),  at  equal  distances,  less  than  the  radius  of  molecular 
attraction,  from  the  surface  EF,  which  in  the  first  case  is  plane,  in  the 
second  concave,  and  the  third  convex,  and,  as  before,  let  us  indicate  by 
shading  the  part  of  the  sphere  of  molecular  attraction  which  is  efficacious 
in  producing  an  inwardly  directed  force  on  the  molecule.  If  the  surface 
is  concave  as  at  B,  then,  although  the  molecule  B  is  at  the  same  distance 
below  the  surface  as  is  a,  where  the  surface  is  plane,  the  shaded  part  is 
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so  tlMt  the  moleciilar  force  acting  on  B  towards  the  inside  of  the 

Ikpnd  is  leas  than  that  on  a.    In  the  case  where  the  liquid  surface  is 

fiOBvex  (c)y  the  shaded  part  is  larger  than  in  a,  and  hence  the  force  is 

biger.     Looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  elastic  membrane, 

i    il  is  evident  that  at  B  the  elasticity  of  the  membrane  would  diminish 

die   pressure   within    the   liquid,  while  at    c   it  would    increase    the 


I 


Fig.  132. 


The  existence  of  this  pressure  due  to  molecular,  as  distinct  from 

gravitational  attractions,  cannot  be  experimentally  demonstrated,  but 

then^  are  many  striking  phenomena  depending  on  the  fact  that  the  sur- 

€ux  of  a  liquid  is  in  a  state  of  tension.    Thus  if  a  metal  ring  is  dipped 

in  a  solution  of  soap,  and  a  small  loop  of  cotton,  which  has  ^een  pre- 

rioosly  mcnstened  with  the  solution,  is  placed  on  the  film  left  on  the  ring, 

this  loop  can  be  made  to  take  up  any  form  such  as  A  (Fig.  132),  and  will 

letain  this  form.    I(  however, 

the  film  mthin  the  loop  is 

broken,  the  kx>p  immediately 

takes  up  the  circular  form 

shown  at  B ;  and  if  it  is  now 

deformed    in    any    way,  on 

being  released  it  immediately 

springs  back  to  the  circular 

fomL    This  behaviour  is  due 

to  the  fact  that,  in  the  first 

case,  the  surface  tension  of 

the  liquid  film  acts  equally  on  both  sides  of  the  cotton,  but  when  the  film 
inside  the  loop  is  broken,  the  surface  tension  only  acts  on  one  side,  and 
hence  draws  the  loop  out  into  a  circle.  Another  method  of  showing  the 
surface  tension  is  by  means  of  a  bent  wire  abc  (Fig.  133)  and  a  straight 
wire  D£,  which  simply  rests  against  this.  If 
a  soap  film  is  formed  in  the  enclosed  space  ^ 

DBE,  it  will  be  found  that  the  surface  ten- 
sion acting  on  DE  is  able  to  support  not  only 
the  weight  of  the  wire  DE,  but  also  a  small 

weight  w.  This  arrangement  might  also  be  ^  /  -^  _  .=:— — \  g 
used  to  obtain  a  rough  measure  of  the  amount 
of  the  surface  tension.  If  ^is  the  mass  of  D  ~i 
the  cross  wire  DE  and  its  attached  weight, 
then  the  surface  tension  of  the  film  supports 
weight  W^  and  therefore  exerts  a  force  of  Wg 
units  of  force.     The  surface  tension  of  the 

film  acts  all  along  the  f>ortion  of  the  wire  DE,  intercepted  between  the 
legs  of  the  bent  wire,  and  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  wire.  Since  the  film 
has  two  surfaces,  if  the  force  exerted  on  unit  length  of  DE  due  to  the  sur- 
face tension  oiane  side  of  the  film  be  7*,  then  the  whole  upward  force  on 
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DE  due  to  surface  tension  is  2  77,  where  /  is  the  length  of  DE  in  contact 
with  the  fihn.     Hence  if  there  is  equilibrium 

2  77=  Wg, 
7'=i^ 


or 


2/ 


The  quantity  T'is  called  the  surface  tension  of  the  liquid,  and  is  the  force 
exerted  across  unit  length  taken  along  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  In  the 
c.g.s,  system  the  surface  tension  is  measured  in  dynes  per  centi- 
metre. The  dimensions  of  surface  tension,  are  [Force] -f  [Length]  or 
[J/r  2]. 

In  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  133,  the  two  limbs  AB,  BC  are  not 
parallel,  for  if  they  were  the  arrangement  would  not  be  in  stable  equili- 
brium, but  in  neutral.     For  in  this  case  (Fig.  134)  the  length  /  of  the  film 

in  contact  with  the  movable  rod  EF  is  constant,  and 
'*_  ^    hence  the  force  2  77  exerted  by  the  film  is  inde- 

pendent of  the  position  of  the  rod  ef.  Since  the 
downward  force  IVg  is  also  independent  of  the 
position  of  EF,  if  these  two  forces  are  exactly  equal 
the  rod  EF  will  remain  wherever  it  is  put.  If,  how- 
ever, we  have  not  succeeded  in  exactly  adjusting 
Wxo  the  right  value,  then  if  W\^  too  small  EF  will 
be  drawn  up  till  it  is  in  contact  with  BC,  or  if  W\s 
too  great  EF  will  fall  till  the  ends  A  and  D  are 
reached,  when  the  film  will  break.  When  the  side 
wires  are  inclined  as  in  Fig.  133,  the  length  of  the  film  in  contact  with 
DE,  and  hence  the  force  exerted  by  surface  tension  varies  with  the 
position  of  the  cross  bar.  If,  when  the  bar  is  at  DE,  Wgvs  greater  than 
2  77,  tlie  bar  will  fall  to  some  such  position  as  d'e'  ;  so  that  the  new 
value  of  /,  say  /*,  exactly  fulfils  the  condition  2  77*  =  Wg,  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  W  is  too  small,  the  bar  will  rise  and  /  diminish  till  this  relation 
is  fulfilled. 

In  the  case  of  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  134,  if  we  start  with  EF 
in  contact  with  BC,  and  then  pull  it  down  into  the  position  shown,  we 
shall  in  doing  this  have  to  do  work,  since  we  are  moving  ef  against  a 

force  of  2  7'.EF.     The  work  done  is 

2  7'.EFxiJE, 

since  be  is  the  distance  through  which  EF  has  been  moved  against  the 
force.  The  energy  corresponding  to  this  work  is  stored  up  in  the  film, 
and  may  be  recovered  by  allowing  the  film  to  contract.  Hence  if -^  is 
the  energy  of  the  film  due  to  the  surface  tension,  or  the  superficial  energy, 
we  have  _^ 

£'  =  27'.EFXBC. 


S»S«] 


An^  of  CenUut 


Bur  EP  X  BC  is  tbe  area  of  the  film  A^  uy, 
E~-xTA^ 

Heacc^  Hnce  £  is  the  energy  of  the  two  sar&ces  of  the  film,  each  of 
>RB  A,  E}^A,  or  T,  »  the  energy  per  unit  of  area  of  a  single  surface  of 
tfe  film.  The  dimeniioni  of  T  obtained  from  this  consideration  are 
CEiieigy]^[A«»l  <»■  \MDT-^~\L%  or  IMT^;  the  same  result  as 
Ibtt  obbuned  befbrc.  The  &ct  that  a  soap  film  possesses  a  store 
«f  .fotential  cneisy  ia  very  evident  when  it  breaks,  for  this  potential 

itneigy  immediate^  becomes  kinetic  energy,  and  the  liquid  of  which 
dK  film  wu   ccMnposed  it  projected  with  cootiderable  velocity  in  all 


Fig.  I3S. 


U8*.  Fmnm  wltUn  a  So^  Babble.~In  a  soap  bubble,  the 
ficuuie  inside  muit  be  greater  than  the  external  pressure,  on  account  of 
die  sm&ce  tennon  of  the  film,  which  tends  to  make  the  bubble  contract. 
Let  the  babUe  be  a  sphere  of  radius  R,  and 
dte  |«cssure  inside  exceed  the  external  pres- 
nre  by  a  quantity  p.  Then,  if  we  suppose 
tbe  bubble  divided  into  two  hemispheres  by 
a  solid  plane  partition  ABCD  (Fig.  13;),  the 
area  of  this  partition  will  be  a^,  and  the 
downward  force  on  the  upper  sur&ce  due  to 
'  tbe  excess  of  pressure  p  will  be  ■wF^.  The 
I  film  meets  the  partition  at  right  angles  round 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  abcd,  or  along 
I  1  length  itiR,  Hence  if  T  is  the  surface 
tension  of  tbe  liquid,  the  upward  force  exerted 
bjrihe  surface  tension  on  the  partition  is  2Ty.iitl\,  since  the  film  has 
two  surfaces,  or  \%TR.  Hence,  since  this  upward  force  must  be  equal  to 
the  downward  force  due  to  the  excess  pressure,  we  have — 

i[F?p=i,iiTR, 

..If 

From  this  expression  we  see  that  the  pressure  inside  a  soap-bubble 
decreases  as  the  bubble  gets  larger.  By  measuring  the  pressure/  within 
a  babble,  and  also  measuring  the  radius  R,  the  value  of  the  surface  tension 
T  can  be  obtained. 

160.  An^le  of  Contaet— If  a  plate  of  glass  is  plunged  in  water 
with  its  side  vertical,  it  will  be  found,  as  shown  al  (a).  Fig.  136,  that 
where  the  liquid  touches  the  glass  it  is  drawn  up  above  (he  level  of 
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the  general  surface.  If,  however,  the  glass  is  placed  in  mercury,  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  near  the  glass  is  depressed  below  the  general  surface, 
as  shown  at  (^).  The  angle  BPA  between  the  tangent  to  the  liquid  sur- 
face at  the  point  P,  where  it  meets  the  solid,  and 
surface  of  the  solid  is  called  the  angle  of  contact 
between  the  liquid  and  the  solid.  The  angle  of 
contact  between  a  solid  and  a  liquid  depends  on  the 
third  material,  which  exists  above  the  free  sur^ce 
of  the  liquid.  Thus  the  angle  of  contact  between 
mercury  and  glass,  when  air  is  above  the  mercury, 
is  different  from  the  angle  of  contact  when  there 
is  a  layer  of  water  above  the  mercury.  In  the 
case  where  the  angle  of  contact  apb  is  less  than 
90*  ((a).  Fig.  136),  the  surface  tension  of  the 
liquid  surface  supports  the  part  of  the  liquid 
which  is  above  the  general  level.  In  the  same 
way  the  surface  tension,  when  the  angle  of  con- 
tact is  greater  than  90°  ((^),  Fig.  136X  withstands 
the  hydrostatic  pressure  due  to  the  liquid  dis- 
placed near  the  surface  of  the  solid. 

160.  Capillarity.— If  a  clean  glass  tube  of  fine 

bore  is  dipped  into  water,  the  water  rises  inside 

the    tube    and    stands    at  a   level   higher    than 

the  surface  of  the  external  water.     This  elevation  of  the  water  is  due  to 

the  angle  of  contact  between  glass  and  water  being  less  than  90*,  so  that 

the  surface  tension  tends  to  raise  up  the  water  near  the  glass.     Suppose 

a  tube  CB  (Fig.  137)  of  radius  r  dips  into  a 
liquid,  and  the  angle  of  contact  between 
the  solid  and  liquid  is  a.  The  surface  of 
the  liquid  meets  the  solid  along  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  of  radius  r,  and  so, 
if  the  surface  tension  of  the  liquid  is  7',  the 
force  exerted  by  the  tension  of  the  surface 
on  the  inside  of  the  tube  is  2nrT,  This 
force  is  everywhere  directed  along  the 
tangent  to  the  liquid  surface  at  the  point 
of  contact,  i,e.  along  PA,  and  makes  an 
angle  a  with  the  side  of  the  tube.  The 
walls  of  the  tube  will  therefore  react  on  the 
liquid  with  an  equal  and  opposite  force. 
The  resolved  part  of  this  force  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  tube  is  2irr7'cos  a, 
and  it  is  this  vertical  force  which  supports  the  column  of  liquid  in 
the  tube,  so  that  the  weight  of  liquid  in  the  tube  above  the  level  of  the 
general  surface  outside  must  be  equal  to  this  resolved  force.  If  p  is  the 
density  of  the  liquid,  and  h  is  the  amount  of  the  elevation  in  the  tube, 


y 


Fig.  T37. 
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the  volume  of  liquid  raised  is  ift^k^  and  the  mass  raised  is  vt^hp.    The 
downward  force  exerted  by  gravity  on  this  mass  is  vr^hpg.    Hence 

2vrT  cos  a .  =  irr^hpgy 
or  jL  _  2  7*  cos  a 

Thus  for  a  tube  of  a  given  material  and  a  given  liquid,  so  that  a,  7*, 
and  p  are  constant,  h  is  inversely  proportional  to  r.  If  a  is  greater  than 
90%  cos  a  is  negative,  and  hence  h  is  negative,  that  is,  the  level  of  the 
liquid  inside  the  tube  will  be  below  the  general  surface. 

If  the  liquid  wets  the  walls  of  the  tube,  the  angle  of  contact  a  is  zero, 
so  that  cos  a=  I,  and 

2 

-  ''Thus  by  measuring  the  radius  of  a  capillary  tube  and  the  capillar)' 
elevation  we  can  calculate  the  value  of  the  surface  tension  71  Most  of 
the  accurate  measurements  of  the  surface  tension  of  liquids  have  been 
made  by  means  of  capillary  glass  tubes,  the  capillary  elevation  being 
measured  with  a  cathetometer,  and  the  radius  deduced  from  the  weight 
of  a  thread  of  mercury  filling  a  measured  length  of  the  tube. 

161.  Phenomena  due  to  Surface  Tension.— The  apparent  attrac- 
tions or  repulsions  exhibited  by  small  floating  bodies  on  the  surface  of  a 
liquid  are  due  to  surface  tension.  Thus  two  small  pieces  of  wood  floating 
on  the  surface  of  water  rush  together  if  they  come  within  about  a  centi- 
metre of  one  another.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  angle  of  contact 
between  water  and  wood  is  less  than  90°,  so  that  the  water  is  slightly 
raised  up  between  the  two  floating  bodies  as  in  a  wide  capillary  tube. 
The  pressure  in  the  liquid  between  is  less  than  in  the  surrounding 
mass,  and  the  bodies  come  together.  In  the  case  where  the  angle  of 
contact  is  greater  than  90*",  as,  for  instance,  with  needles  floating  on 
mercury  or  greased  wood  on  water,  the  liquid  between  the  bodies  is 
depressed,  and  the  hydrostatic  pressure  on  the  outside  forces  the  bodies 
together. 

If  small  fragments  of  camphor  are  placed  on  a  clean-water  surface, 
they  dart  about  in  a  most  life-like  manner.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  camphor  dissolves  slowly  in  the  water,  and  that  the  surface  tension 
of  a  solution  of  camphor  in  water  is  less  than  that  of  pure  water.  Hence, 
if  the  camphor  dissolves  a  little  faster  at  one  side  of  the  floating  fragment 
than  at  the  other  side,  the  surface  tension  at  the  first  side  is  reduced 
most,  and  the  greater  surface  tension  on  the  other  side  draws  the  fragment 
away. 
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162*.    Viscosity.  —  If  a   liquid   flows   over  a   horizontal   plate   ab 
(Fig.  138X  then  the  layer  of  liquid  next  the  surface  of  the  solid  is,  on 

account  of  cohesion,  at  rest,  and 
the  velocity  of  the  fluid  particles 
in  the  different  layers  is  greater, 

_ the  greater  their  distance  from 

m.  "=—  ZTT  — -zz"  — :rz~  ^m  ^^3-:z_  ^    the  solid.     Hence  the  successive 
^y777777777777777777777^777r^    layers    of   liquid    have    different 

Fig.  138.  velocities,   and   as  a   result   the 

more  slowly  moving  layer  tends 
to  retard  the  motion  of  the  adjacent  more  quickly  moving  layer,  and  is 
itself  accelerated  by  the  action  of  this  layer.  Thus  any  horizontal  layer 
is  acted  upon  above  by  a  tangential  force  in  the  direction  of  motion  of 
the  liquid,  and  below  by  a  second  tangential  force  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. These  two  forces  are  due  to  what  is  called  the  viscosity  of  the 
liquid,  which  is  really  a  kind  of  friction  between  the  particles  of  a  liquid 
when  the  different  parts  of  the  liquid  are  moving  with  different  velocities. 
If  a  small  surface  C  in  the  liquid  of  area  a  be  taken,  parallel  to  the  fixed 
plane  ab  and  at  a  distance  s  from  it ;  then,  if  v  is  the  velocity  with  which 
the  liquid  is  moving  at  C,  the  tangential  resistance  (R)  to  the  motion 
experienced  by  c  is  found  to  be  given  by  the  expression 

where  i;  is  a  constant  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  liquid.  If  Rj 
Vy  tf,  and  s  are  all  measured  in  c.^'.s,  units,  then  i|  is  called  the  coefficient 
of  viscosity  of  the  liquid,  and  may  be  defined  as  the  tangential  force  per 
unit  area  of  either  of  two  horizontal  planes  at  the  unit  of  distance  apart, 
one  of  which  is  fixed,  while  the  other  moves  with  unit  velocity,  the  space 
between  being  fllled  with  the  viscous  liquid  (Maxwell). 

In  the  case  of  a  liquid  escaping  by  a  long  and  narrow  tube,  the 
velocity  of  efflux  depends  not  only  on  the  difference  of  pressure  (/)  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  tube  and  the  radius  (r)  of  the  tube,  but,  on  account 
of  viscosity,  also  on  the  length  of  the  tube  (/)  and  the  coefficient  of 
viscosity  (1;).  The  volume  ( V)  of  a  liquid  which  escapes  in  one  second 
is,  according  to  Poiseuille,  given  by  the  equation 

8/17 

Thus  by  measuring  the  volume  of  a  liquid  which  escapes  from  a  tube 
under  a  given  difference  of  pressure,  the  coefficient  of  viscosity  can  be 
determined.  The  dimensions  of  the  coefficient  of  viscosity  are  [Z~*  T^^M\ 
The  following  table  gives  the  coefficient  of  viscosity  in  c.^^,  units  for 
some  liquids  : — 


5i63] 


Solution 


Coefficients  of  Viscosity. 


J  97 


Liquid. 


Glycerine    . 
Water. 

Mercury 
Ethyl  alcohol 


Temperature. 
Dcg.  C. 


Coefficient  of 

Viscosity  in 

c.g.s.  Units. 


42.20 
8.30 
0.0178 
0.01 31 
0.0081 
0.0160 
o.oi  53 


168.  SolutioiL — In  certain  cases  when  a  solid  and  liquid  are  mixed, 
the  solid,  or  at  any  rate  part  of  it,  becomes  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  forming 
a  homogeneous  liquid,  the  properties  of  which  may  differ  considerably 
from  those  of  the  pure  liquid.  The  solid  and  liquid  parts  of  such  a  solution 
cannot  be  separated  by  mechanical  means,  such  as  filtration,  nor  will  the 
solid  separate  out  on  allowing  the  solution  to  stand,  although  the  density 
of  the  solid  may  be  very  different  from  that  of  the  liquid  (the  solvent). 

If  we  introduce  a  few  crystals  of  common  salt  (sodium  chloride)  into 
some  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  they  will  dissolve  ;  but  if  we 
continue  adding  the  salt  to  the  same  water,  a  time  will  come  when  no 
more  of  the  salt  will  dissolve.  Under  these  circumstances  we  are  said  to 
have  a  saturated  solution.  If  the  temperature  of  the  saturated  solution 
of  common  salt  is  raised,  more  salt  will  be  dissolved  ;  on  allowing  the 
temperature  to  fall  to  its  original  temperature,  this  additional  salt  will  be 
deposited  from  the  solution  in  the  form  of  crystals.  Hence  at  any  tem- 
perature there  is  a  fixed  mass  of  a  given  solid  which  can  be  dissolved  by 
unit  mass  of  a  given  solvent  to  form  a  saturated  solution.  This  mass  of 
solid  is  called  the  coefficient  of  solubility  of  the  solid  in  the  given  solvent 
at  the  given  temperature. 

In  addition  to  having  a  solution  of  a  solid  in  a  liquid,  we  may  have  a 
solution  of  a  liquid  in  another  liquid.  Here,  however,  we  have  to  deal 
with  two  cases.  We  may  have  two  liquids,  such  as  alcohol  and  water, 
which  mix,  or  dissolve,  one  in  the  other  in  all  proportions,  and  are  said  to 
be  miscible.  Or  we  may  have  two  liquids,  such  as  ether  and  water,  which 
are  not  soluble  in  all  proportions.  Thus  a  given  mass  of  water  will  only 
dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  forming  a  saturated  solution  of  ether  in 
water ;  similarly,  a  given  volume  of  ether  will  only  dissolve  a  small  quantity 
of  water,again  forminga  saturated  solution,but  in  this  case  of  water  in  ether. 

164.  Difftisioil  of  Liquids.— If  two  liquids  which  are  miscible  are 
introduced  into  a  vessel  so  that  the  denser  is  below  and  the  lighter  is 
above,  then,  just  as  in  the  case  of  gases,  diffusion  will  take  place,  some 
of  the  lighter  liquid  travelling  down  and  mixing  with  the  heavier  liquid, 
and  vice  versa. 
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The  rate  at  which  liquids  diffuse  is,  however,  extremely  small,  as 
compared  with  the  rate  at  which  gases  diffuse.  This  fact  confirms  the 
molecular  theory  of  the  constitution  of  liquids  and  gases,  for  in  gases  it 
is  supposed  that  the  molecules  travel  about,  only  occasionally  coming 
near  enough  to  other  molecules  to  influence  their  motion,  the  greater 
part  of  their  path  being  traversed  uninfluenced  by  other  molecules.  In 
a  liquid,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  molecules  move  about,  they 
never  get  far  enough  away  from  the  adjacent  molecules  to  escape  from 
the  influence  of  these  molecules,  so  that  although  a  liquid  molecule  may 
move  relatively  to  neighbouring  molecules,  as  soon  as  it  passes  out  of 
the  range  of  influence  of  one  set  of  molecules  it  comes  within  the  range 
of  other  molecules.  Hence  the  molecular  motion  in  liquids  is  much 
more  constrained  than  in  the  case  of  gases,  and  we  should  expect  the 
rate  of  diffusion  to  be  slower. 

The  rates  at  which  liquids  (in  most  cases  solutions  of  salts)  diffuse 
into  water  were  experimentally  determined  by  Graham  in  the  following 

manner.  A  small  wide-mouthed  bottle  A  (Fig.  139), 
filled  with  the  liquid,  was  closed  by  a  glass  plate,  and 
then  placed  in  a  larger  vessel  B  containing  water,  so 
that  the  surface  of  the  water  was  above  the  top  of  the 
bottle  A.  The  glass  plate  was  then  carefully  slid  off 
the  top  of  the  bottle,  and  the  liquids  left  to  diffuse. 
After  a  certain  time  samples  of  the  different  layers  of 
the  mixed  liquids  were  drawn  off  by  a  pipette,  and  the 
composition  of  the  solution  determined.  With  solu- 
tions of  the  same  substance  of  different  strengths, 
Graham  found  that  the  rates  of  diffusion  were  proportional  to  the  strengths 
of  the  solution.  The  rates  of  diffusion  of  different  substances  are,  how- 
ever, very  different. 

If  we  consider  a  small  cylinder,  one  centimetre  long  and  one  square 
centimetre  in  cross  section,  and  if  the  concentrations  of  the  solution  of  a 
salt  in  water,  i.e,  the  mass  of  the  salt  contained  in  unit  volume  of  the 
solution,  at  the  two  ends  of  the  cylinder  differ  by  unity,  then  the  quantity 
of  salt  in  grams  which  will  diffuse  through  the  cross  section  of  the 
cylinder,  i.e.  through  unit  area,  in  a  day  is  called  the  diffusion  constant 
of  the  salt.  The  following  table  gives  some  values  of  the  diffusion  con- 
stant in  grams  per  square  centimetre  per  day  : — 

Diffusion  Constants. 
Hydrochloric  acid  .2.3    grams  per  sq.  cm.  per  day. 


Fig. 
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Sodium  chloride 
Urea . 
Cane  sugar 
White  of  ^^^ 
Caramel 


^•75  »>  »»  >♦ 

0.81  „  „  „ 

^•3*  »>  >»  » 

005  »>  »»  >» 

0.02  „  „  „ 
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A  consideration  of  the  table  of  the  diffusion  constants  given  above 
shows  that  the  rates  of  diffusion  of  different  substances  vary  very  con- 
sklerabiy.  Thus  hydrochloric  acid  diffuses  ibout  one  hundred  times  as 
fiist  as  caiaineL  For  this  reason  bodies  have  been  subdivided  into  two 
classes,  one  containing  such  bodies  as  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  salts  of 
the  mineral  acids,  which  are  mostly  crystalline,  and  diffuse  comparatively 
rapidly.  These  are  called  crystalloids.  The  other,  containing  such 
bodies  as  g^um,  albumen,  caramel,  and  the  like,  which  are  glue-like 
bodies  of  amorphous  form  that  diffuse  very  slowly,  and  are  called 
colloids. 

A  film  of  a  colloid,  such  as  paper  coated  with  starch,  if  placed  as  a 
partition  in  a  vessel,  with  pure  water  on  one  side  and  a  solution  of  crys- 
talloids and  colloids  on  the  other,  will  allow  the  crystalloids  to  diffuse 
through  into  the  water,  but  entirely  stops  the  passage  of  the  colloids. 
Thus  a  colloid  septum  prevents  the  diffusion  of  other  colloids,  but  allows 
the  difRision  of  crystalloids. 

165.  Osmosis. — If  in  a  vessel  A  (Fig.  140),  such  as  a  thistle  funnel 
with  its  larger  end  closed  by  a  sheet  of  parchment,  we  place  a  solution 
of  copper  sulphate,  filling  the  vessel  up  to  about  D,  and  then  place  it 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  so  that  the  parchment  is  below 
the  surface  of  some  pure  water  contained  in  a  vessel  c. 
Then  it  is  found  that  the  water  makes  its  way  through 
the  parchment  partition  into  A,  the  solution  inside 
gradually  rising  up  in  the  tube  DB.  Thus  the  water 
has  been  able  to  pass  through  the  parchment  in 
opposition   to  the    hydrostatic    pressure  due    to    the 

column  of  liquid  BD.  After  a  time  the  water  ceases 
to  force  its  way  through  the  partition,  its  tendency  to 
do  so  being  counterbalanced  by  the  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure. It  will  also  be  noticed  that  in  time  some  of  the 
copper  sulphate  travels  out  into  the  surrounding  water. 
If,  instead  of  placing  the  vessel  A  containing  the 
copper  sulphate  solution  in  pure  water,  it  is  placed 
in  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  of  the  same  strength  as  that  inside,  no 
change  in  the  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  vessel  takes  place.  If,  however, 
it  is  placed  in  a  stronger  solution,  water  will  pass  out  from  the  vessel  A, 
so  that  the  solution  inside  becomes  more  concentrated.  These  pheno- 
mena are  called  osmosis,  and  the  pressure  produced  in  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  salt  solution,  when  placed  in  water,  is  called  the  osmotic 
pressure. 

By  using  as  the  separating  membrane  a  substance  which,  while  it 
readily  permits  the  passage  of  pure  water,  is  .impervious  to  the  passage 
of  certain  substances  when  dissolved  in  the  water,  Pfeffer  was  able  to 
measure  the  osmotic  pressure  due  to  solutions  of  different  substances 
at  different  concentrations.     Thus   in  the  case  of  cane  sugar  such  a 
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semi-permeable  membrane  is  prepared  by  depositing  fcrrocyanide  of 
copper  within  the  pores  of  a  porous  earthenware  cylinder.  The  cylinder, 
filled  with  the  sugar  solution,  is  plunged  into  pure  water,  and  the  maxi- 
mum pressure  developed  inside  measured  by  means  of  a  manometer. 

The  osmotic  pressure  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  semi- 
permeable membrane  is  struck  on  both  sides  by  the  water  molecules, 
but  since  there  are  fewer  water  molecules  per  unit  volume  inside,  some 
of  the  space  being  occupied  by  sugar  molecules  which  cannot  traverse 
the  membrane,  more  water  molecules  will  in  a  given  time  strike  the 
outside  of  the  membrane  than  the  inside,  and  hence,  as  the  water  mole- 
cules can  pass  through  the  membrane,  more  water  molecules  will  enter 
than  leave. 

In  the  following  table  some  of  Pfeffer's  results  are  given  : — 


Percentage 

of  sugar  m 

solution. 


I 

2 


4 
6 


Osmotic 
Pressure  in 
cm.  of  Mer- 
cury =  P. 


53-5 
IOI.6 

208.2 
307.5 


Density 

of 
Solution. 


1.0039 
1.0078 
I.0158 
1. 01 98 


Mass  of  Sugar 
in  I  cc.  of 
Solution. 


Volume 
of  Solution 
containing 

I  grm.  of 
Sugar =V. 


PV 


0.001004 
0.002016 
0.004063 
aoo6ii9 


99.6 
49.6 
24.61 
16.34 


cc 

>» 


5329 

5039 
5124 

5025 


It  will  be  seen  that,  if  we  consider  the  sugar  when  in  solution  as 
occupying  the  volume  occupied  by  the  solution,  then  the  product  of  the 
osmotic  pressure  {P)  into  the  volume  ( V)  occupied  by  a  gram  of  sugar 
is  constant.  This  result,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Van  *t  Hoff,  corre- 
sponds to  Boyle's  law  for  gases. 

Measurements  of  the  change  of  osmotic  pressure  with  temperature 
have  shown  another  remarkable  relation  between  the  behaviour  of  a 
dilute  solution  and  of  a  gas.  Thus  the  osmotic  pressure  {P)  of  a  i  per 
cent,  solution  of  cane  sugar  at  a  temperature  /  is  given  by  the  formula 

/*= 49.62(1  +0.00367/). 

The  coefficient  0.00367  will  be  found  later  on  to  be  the  same  as  that  for 
the  variation  of  the  pressure  of  a  gas  with  temperature  (§  196). 

It  is  only  for  dilute  solutions  that  the  above  resemblances  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  dissolved  body  and  a  gas  hold.  It  would,  however, 
appear  that  in  such  a  dilute  solution  the  molecules  of  the  dissolved  body 
exist  in  a  condition  in  some  way  resembling  that  which  occurs  in  a  gas. 
We  shall  see  later,  particularly  when  we  come  to  consider  the  electrical 
properties  of  dilute  solutions,  what  suppositions  have  been  made  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  it  is  only  when  dilute  that  the  solutions  obey 
the  above  gaseous  laws. 


CHAPTER   XIX 
PROPERTIES  OP  SOLIDS 

166.  Isotropic  Bodies. — A  body  in  which  a  spherical  portion,  when 
tested  in  different  directions,  exhibits  no  difference  in  its  physical  pro- 
perties is  said  to  be  isotropic.  Except  under  very  special  conditions,  all 
liquids  and  gases  are  isotropic  Some  solids,  however  (for  instance, 
crystals^  exhibit  different  physical  properties  in  different  directions,  and 
are  called  aelotropic.  In  most  of  the  following  sections  we  shall  deal 
exclusively  with  the  properties  of  isotropic  solid  bodies. 

167.  A  Perfect  Solid. — When  discussing  the  distinction  between 
solids  and  liquids,  we  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  clear  line  of  demar- 
cation, but  that  from  a  rigid  solid,  such  as  glass,  there  is  a  continuous 
series  extending  through  soft  solids  such  as  lead  and  butter,  very  viscous 
liquids  such  as  sealing-wax  and  pitch,  to  treacle  and  glycerine.  Just  as 
in  considering  the  behaviour  of  liquids  we  dealt  with  a  typical  liquid  puch 
as  water,  so  in  the  case  of  solids  we  shall  consider  one  in  which,  after 
suffering  a  strain  which  alters  its  shape^  on  the  removal  of  the  stress  it 
completely  regains  its  former  shape.  Such  a  solid  is  called  a  perfect 
solid,  and  the  above  conditions  are  practically  satisfied  by  many  solid 
bodies  so  long  as  the  deforming  stress  does  not  surpass  a  certain  value. 

166.  Malleability  and  Ductility.— By  malleability  is  meant  the 
property  possessed  by  some  solids  of  being  beaten  into  thin  sheets  with- 
out losing  their  continuity.  Of  all  materials  pure  gold  possesses  the 
property  of  malleability  <b  the  most  marked  degree.  Thus,  when  pre- 
paring gold-leaf,  a  piece  of  gold  is  first  rolled  into  a  sheet  somewhat 
thinner  than  foreign  note-paper,  next  a  portion  is  beaten  out  between 
two  sheets  of  vellum  till  its  surface  has  been  increased,  and  therefore  its 
thickness  decreased  about  twenty-fold.  This  twenty-fold  decrease  of 
thickness,  without  rupturing  the  sheet,  can  be  again  twice  repeated. 

By  ductility  is  meant  the  property  of  being  drawn  out  into  fine  wires. 
A  rod  of  the  metal  is  passed  in  succession  through  a  number  of  holes, 
each  a  little  smaller  than  the  last,  the  diameter  of  the  rod  continually 
decreasing,  while  its  length  is  correspondingly  increased. 

169.  Hardness. — When  one  body  can  be  made  to  scratch  a  second, 
but  cannot  be  scratched  by  it,  we  say  that  the  former  body  is  harder  than 
the  latter.  Although  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  devise  a  means 
of  accurately  measuring  the  hardness  of  bodies,  they  have  not  been 
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attended  with  much  success.  AH  that  can  be  done  at  present  is  to  give 
a  body's  position,  as  far  as  hardness  is  concerned,  in  a  scale  of  hardness 
composed  of  various  bodies.  The  scale  usually  adopted,  and  due  to 
Mobs,  is  as  follows,  the  first  being  the  softest : — i.  Talc ;  2.  Crystallised 
(]ypsum ;  3.  Calcspar ;  4.  Fluorspar  ;  5.  Apatite  ;  6.  Felspar  ;  7.  Quartz ; 
8.  Topaz  ;  9.  Sapphire  ;  10.  Diamond.  A  body  having  a  hardness  of 
6.5  would  be  one  which  would  scratch  felspar,  and  be  scratched  with 
about  the  same  ease  by  quartz. 

170.  Elasticity  of  Volume.— Solids,  with  few  exceptions,  are  very 
slightly  compressible,  in  this  property  resembling  liquids.  The  volume 
elasticity  of  a  solid  is  measured  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  a  liquid. 
Thus  if  a  uniform  pressure  of/  dynes  per  square  centimetre,  acting  every- 
where normal  to  the  surface  of  the  solid,  such  as  would  be  produced  if 
the  solid  were  immersed  in  a  liquid  under  a  pressure  /,  is  applied,  and 
the  volume  changes  from  V  to  V-  v,  then  the  coefficient  of  compressi- 
bility, or  the  volume  elasticity,  of  the  solid  is  p-\-'0\V  ox  pV\v,  The 
following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  volume  elasticity  of  sotne  solids  : — 

Volume  Elasticity  of  Solids. 

Glass 4.1  X  lo**  dynes/cm*. 

Brass ia6  „ 

Iron  (wrought)        ....       14.9  „ 

Steel       ......       18.8  „ 

171.  Elasticity  of  Shape  (Rigidity).— The  elasticity  of  shape  or 
rigidity  of  a  solid  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  stress,  Le,  the  force 
producing  the  change  of  shape,  to  the  strain,  i.e.  the  change  in  shape, 
produced.  The  shape  of  a  body  may  be  altered  in  various  ways  :  thus 
if  weights  are  attached  to  one  end  of  a  wire,  the  other  end  being  held 
fast,  the  wire  stretches  ;  on  the  removal  of  the  weights,  so  long  as  the 
wire  has  not  been  too  much  deformed,  it  regains  its  original  length. 
Another  way  of  altering  the  shape  of  a  body  is  to  twist  one  end  while 
the  other  end  is  held  fast ;  or  again,  if  one  end*  of  a  rod  is  held  in  a  vice, 
and  the  other  end  pulled  on  one  side,  the  rod  becomes  bent ;  in  each  case 
the  elasticity  of  the  solid  will  resist  the  deformation,  and  when  the  stress 
is  removed  will  cause  the  body  to  resume  its  unstrained  position.  We 
shall  consider  each  of  the  above  methods  of  straining  a  solid  separately. 

172.  Elongation :  Young's  Modulus— Hooke*s  Law.— Suppose  a 
wire  of  length  L  and  radius  r,  when  stretched  by  a  force  P  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  increases  in  length  by  an  amount  /,  then  the  stress, 
or  force  per  unit  area,  acting  on  the  wire  and  tending  to  increase  its 
length  is  /*  4-  area  of  cross  section,  or  Plm^,  The  total  elongation 
being  /,  the  strain,  or  elongation  per  unit  length  of  the  wire,  is  IjL, 
Hence  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  K,  is  given  by 

j^^  stress  ^  pj^  ^  ^,^  ^  IL 
stram         '  '         vr^t 


didni^  1^  it  may  be  experimentally  detei^ 
of  the  um^icaMnt  *bown  ia  Fig.  141.      Two  wire> 
tain  toted  are  •ecoidy  I 
wuhwd  beam  tt  A.    To  one  of  thoe  wire*  b  attached  a 
findy  £*ideil  scale  a,  and  to  the  other  a  vernier. 


wlndb  aenc  to  heq>  Ae  wre  ttretdhed  tight,  and  to  the 
la«er  cad  of  tl»  other  win  U  attached  a  scale-pan  E,  in 
lAidt  the  wc^its  tned  10  stietch  the  wire  can  be  placed. 
The  '*i— gn**™*  produced  by  the  wdg^ts  is  measured  by 
ike  venner  and  acalb  The  object  of  the  second  wire 
i>lo^DUiiatethcefieclaofanr<^>a'>8'  >»  length  produced 
ia  Ac~winb]rachai^  of  temperature,  since  such  a  change 
mid  alfect  both  win*  to  the  same  extent,  and  hence 
■odd  not  adect  the  reading  on  the  scale.  The  same 
WB«fk  ^>pfies  to  any  give  of  the  support  at  a  produced 
by  the  added  wo^ts.  So  btag  aa  the  weight  used  to 
rtietdt  the  wire  is  not  so  great  as  to  produce  a  pennanent 
doogatiaa  of  thfr  wire,  it  is  fbmid  tlut  the  elongation  is 
ptnportional  to  the  stretching  force.  This  is  koown  as 
Hooke's  law. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  Young's  modulus 
for  some  metals: — 


Young's  Modulus. 


Steel  (hard  drawn). 
Iron  (wn>ught) 
Silver  (drawn) 
Brass  (drawn) 


178.  Bending.— When  a  rod  AB  (Fig.  143),  firmly  fixed  at  A,  has  a 
force  applied  at  B  at  right  angles  to  ab,  it  becomes  bent  into  such  a 
form  as  AB*.     In  this  case  the  upper  parts  of 
the  rod  have  been  stretched,  while  the  lower       :^ 

parts  have  been  compressed,  so  that,  except   [    ""^ ■  ig 

for  a  thin  band  down  the  middle,  the  strain   ' — vi-"" — ,__ — '■■  ■-  ' 
is  really  one  of  elongation.     If  the  rod  is       ^  ~"      --.VB 

rectangular  in   section,  and  of  depth  d  and  pm.  ,^. 

breadth  i,  the  length  being  /,  and  a  force  of 

P  dynes  deflects  the  end  through  a  distance  /,  then  Young's  modulus  Y 
is  given  by 
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If,  instead  of  l^eing  fixed  at  one  end,  the  two  ends  of  the  rod  are  free, 
but  are  supported  on  two  knife-edges  placed  at  a  distance  /.|  apart,  and 
/,  is  the  distance  through  which  the  centre  of  the  rod  is  deflected  when 
loaded  with  a  force  P,  Young's  modulus  is  given  by 

P       /  3 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  case  we  are  practically  dealing  with  two 
rods  each  of  length  Z.1/2,  fixed  as  in  the  first  case,  and  each  acted  upon  by 
a  force  PJ2  in  the  upward  direction  at  the  point  where  the  rod  rests  on  the 
knife-edges. 

174.  Torsional  Rigidity.— If  one  end  of  a  cylindrical  wire  of  radius 
r  and  length  /  is  kept  fixed  while  a  twisting  couple  u  is  applied  to  the 
other  ejid,  and  under  this  twisting  stress  the  end  of  the  wire  turns  through 
an  angle  0,  it  is  found  that  so  long  as  0  is  not  too  great,  it  is  propor- 
tional to  the  applied  couple  f/,  so  that  if  the  couple  is  doubled,  the  angle 
through  which  the  end  of  the  wire  is  twisted  is  also  doubled.  The  value 
of  </),  in  terms  of  the  dimensions  of  the  wire,  is  given  by  the  equation 

,     2/u   I 
nr*  ft 

where  »  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  material  of  the 
wire,  and  is  called  the  simple  rigidity  or  coefficient  of  torsional  rigidity 
of  the  wire.  It  will  be  noticed,  since  <t>  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
fourth  power  of  the  radius  of  the  wire,  that  the  deflection  produced 
by  a  given  couple  increases  very  rapidly  as  the  radius  of  the  wire  de- 
creases. Thus  if  the  radius  of  the  wire  is  reduced  to  a  half,  the  value 
of  0,  corresponding  to  the  same  value  of  the  deflecting  couple,  increases 
sixteen-fold.  The  importance  of  this  rapid  decrease  of  the  torsional 
rigidity  of  a  wire,  when  the  diameter  is  reduced,  comes  in  when  we  use 
the  rigidity  of  such  a  wire  to  measure  small  forces  and  couples,  as  in 
the  Cavendish  experiment.  By  very  rapidly  drawing  out  a  small  stick 
of  quartz,  raised  to  a  white  heat  in  an  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  Boys  has 
produced  threads  of  fused  quartz  of  such  extreme  fineness  that  a  force 
of  one  dyne  acting  at  the  end  of  a  lever  i  centimetre  long  (/>.  a  unit 
couple)  will  twist  one  end  of  a  fibre  10  centimetres  long  through  36o^ 

The  following  table  gives  the  coefficient  of  torsional  rigidity  for  some 
solids  : — 


Simple  Rigidity. 


Steel  . 

Iron  (wrought) 

Brass 

Quartz  (fused) 

Glass 
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175*.  Torsion  PendulU]ll.-~If  a  solid  body,  suspended  by  a  wire,  be 
twisted  away  from  its  position  of  rest  and  then  released,  it  will  execute 
S.H.  vibrations  about  its  position  of  rest,  for  the  torsional  rigidity  of  the 
wire  will  give  a  force  tending  to  restore  the  body  to  its  original  position 
proportional  to  the  deflection.  If  u  is  the  restoring  couple  due  to  the 
rigidity  of  the  wire  produced  when  the  body  is  twisted  through  unit  angle 
(a  radian),  and  K  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  solid,  then  the  time  of 
oscillation  is  given  by 

or,  substituting  the  value  of  u  in  terms  of  the  simple  rigidity  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  wire, 

Such  a  torsional  pendulum  can  be  used  to  prove  that  Hooke's  law  holds 
for  torsional  strains,  that  is,  that  the  restoring  couple  or  stress  is  propor- 
tional to  the  strain  or  twist,  for  the  time  of  oscillation  is  found  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  and  it  is  only  when  the  restoring 
force  is  proportional  to  the  deflection  that  this  isochrony  is  secured. 

176.  Elastic  Limit,  Elastic  Fatigue.— It  is  found  that  if  a  solid  is 
deformed  more  than  a  certain  amount,  then,  on  the  removal  of  the  de- 
forming stress,  it  does  not  completely  regain  its  original  form.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  body  is  said  to  have  been  strained  beyond  its  elastic 
limit  The  limits  within  which  they  may  be  considered  as  completely 
elastic  vary  very  much  with  different  materials.  Thus  quartz,  and  to  a 
less  extent  steel  and  glass,  can  suffer  a  considerable  strain,  and  yet  when 
the  stress  is  removed  they  will  recover  their  original  form  ;  while  soft  iron, 
copper,  and  lead  exhibit  a  permanent  deformation  or  "  set "  even  with 
quite  small  strains. 

It  is  found  that  if  the  deforming  stress  is  continued  for  a  long  time 
the  strain  produced  gradually  increases.  This  phenomenon  is  referred 
to  as  elastic  fatigue,  and  it  seems  to  show  that  for  long-continued  stresses 
the  molecules  even  of  solids  gradually  take  up  new  configurations.  A 
somewhat  similar  phenomenon  is  the  fact  that  after  a  solid  has  been 
strained  even  below  its  elastic  limit  it  does  not,  on  the  removal  of  the 
deforming  force,  immediately  return  completely  to  its  original  form,  but 
only  does  so  after  some  time.  Thus  if  a  silver  wire  is  twisted  in  one 
direction  and  kept  twisted  for  a  day,  and  then  twisted  in  the  opposite 
direction  for  an  hour,  on  being  released  it  does  not  completely  recover^ 
but  remains  slightly  twisted  in  the  direction  of  the  last  twist.  This 
residual  twist  gradually  disappears,  and  then  a  slight  twist  in  the  direction 
of  the  first  one  appears,  reaches  a  maximum,  and  then  dies  out.  The 
wire  thus  "  remembers  **  the  deformation  previously  applied,  and  the 
residual  effects  appear  in  the  opposite  order  to  the  original  deformations. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THERMOMETRY  AND  EXPANSION  BY  HEAT 

177.  Temperature.— Although  we  arc  able  in  many  cases  to  ifis- 
tinguish  by  our  sensations  between  hot  and  cold  bodies — for  instance,  we 
can  by  touch  often  determine  which  of  two  bodies  is  the  hotter— >'et  our 
senses  do  not  permit  of  our  forming  a  ^i^ow/r/a/lriv  estimate  of  the  amount 
by  which  one  is  hotter  than  the  other.  In  ordinary  language  we  use  the 
words  hot,  warm,  tepid,  cool,  cold,  &c,  to  indicate  a  series  of  states  of 
a  boily  with  reference  to  heat.  In  scientific  language  we  use  the  word 
temf^crature  to  express  the  same  series  of  condition.  Thus  a  hot  body 
is  said  to  have  a  higher  temperature  than  a  cold  body. 

As  >\*e  shall  see  in  the  following  pages,  the  characteristic  which  above 
all  others  distinguishes  bodies  of  which  the  temperatures  differ  is,  that  if 
these  bixlies  are  placed  in  contact,  then  heat  ^nll  of  itself  pass  from  the 
one  to  the  other  until  they  reach  the  same  temperature.  That  body 
which  loses  heat  during  the  process  of  equalisation  is  said  to  be  at  the 
hij»her  temperature. 

It  is  found  that  not  only  does  the  sensation  we  experience  when  we 

touch  a  IxKly  var>*  with  the  temperature,  but  also  that  most  of  the 

physical  properties  of  matter  change  when  the  temperature  changes. 

I  hus  the  density,  elasticity,  refractive  index,  &c.,  of  a  body  all  depend 

on  the  temperature. 

In  order  to  have  a  means  of  measuring  temperature,  we  make  use  of 
the  change  in  some  physical  property  of  some  kind  of  matter  which  takes 
place  as  the  temperature  of  the  body  changes.  The  physical  property- 
which  IS  most  often  employed  for  this  purpose  is  the  length  of  a  solid,  or 
the  volume  of  a  liquid  or  gas,  both  of  which  depend  on  temperature.  In 
order  to  define  certain  fixed  temperatures,  we  also  make  use  of  the  fact 
inat  the  physical  state  of  a  body  depends  on  the  temperature.  Thus 
i^vJcf!"^'"^  ^°  temperature  we  may  have  the  same  kind  of  matter 

existing  as  a  solid,  a  liquid,  or  a  gas,  as,  for  instance,  ice,  water,  and 
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steam.  It  is  found  that  during  the  time  the  change  from  one  state  to 
the  other  is  going  on  the  temperature  remains  constant.  Thus  if  a 
quantity  of  pounded  ice  is  heated  over  a  flame,  the  whole  being  kept 
wdl  stirred,  although  the  ice  becomes  gradually  converted  into  water  the 
temperature  does  not  rise  till  the  last  particle  of  ice  has  been  melted,  the 
heat  supplied  by  the  flame  bein^  simply  used  up  in  changing  the  body 
from  the  solid  state  into  the  liquid  state.  If,  after  the  ice  is  all  melted, 
the  heating  is  continued,  the  water  will  eventually  begin  to  boil,  becoming 
converted  into  the  gaseous  state  (steam),  and  during  the  change  the 
temperature  of  the  remaning  water  will  remain  constant.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  we  may  use  the  temperature  at  which  a  given  substance, 
under  given  conditions,  changes  its  state  as  fixed  points  on  a  scale  of 
temperature. 

In  order  to  subdivide  the  interval  between  these  two  temperatures, 

use  is  made  of  the  change  in  volume  of  some  fluid,  usually  mercury  or 

hydrogen,  which  occurs  with  change  in  temperature.     Now  there  is  no 

i  friari  reason  for  supposing  that  the  rate  of  change  of  volume  of  a 

substance,  say  mercury,  with  temperature  is  the  same  at  all  temperatures. 

Since,  however,  we  have  no  special  means  of  measuring  temperature  as 

distinct  from  the  effects  of  temperature  on  the  physical  properties  of 

bodies,  we  have,  at  any  rate  as  a  starting-point,  to  assume  that  the  rate 

of  change  of  some  fixed  property  of  some  standard  substance  is  constant, 

and  to  use  this  change  to  subdivide  the  temperature  between  our  two 

fixed  points.     For  the  present,  at  any  rate,  we  shall  take  the  change  in 

volume  of  mercury  when  contained  in  a  glass  vessel  as  the  means  of 

defining  the  temperature  between  our  fixed  points. 

178.  Thermometric  Scales. — The  lower  fixed  point  of  most  scales 
of  temperature  is  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  under  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  The  upper  fixed  point  is  the  temperature  of  the  steam 
given  off"  from  water  boiling  under  the  pressure  of  one  standard  atmos- 
phere (§  133). 

Let  V  be  the  apparent  increase  in  volume  of  a  given  mass  of  mercury 
enclosed  in  a  glass  envelope  when  its  temperature  is  raised  from  that  of 
melting  ice  to  that  of  water  boiling  under  standard  conditions.  Then 
the  interval  of  temperature  which  will  cause  this  quantity  of  mercury  to 
expand  by  an  amount  r//ioo  is  called  a  degree  Centigrade,  and  is  indicated 
by  the  symbol,  i"  C.  On  the  Centigrade  scale  (first  used  by  Celsius)  the 
temperature  of  melting  ice  is  called  zero  (0°  C),  and  that  of  boiling 
water  100°  C,  the  interval,  as  has  been  said,  being  divided  into  a 
hundred  degrees.  For  temperatures  below  that  of  melting  ice  the  scale 
is  continued  downwards,  the  sign  minus  being  prefixed.     Thus  a  tem- 

57/ 
perature  such  that  the  volume  of  the  above  mass  of  mercury  is  j^  less 

than  at  o*  C.  is  indicated  by    -  5**  C.     In  a  similar  way  the  scale  is 
continued  above  100**  C.     In  all  scientific  work,  and,  with  one  or  two 
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exceptions,  for  everyday  use  also,  the  Centigrade  scale  of  temperature 
is  employed  in  all  countries.  There  are,  however,  two  other  scales  of 
temperature  occasionally  employed.  In  one  of  these,  the  Fahrenheit 
scale,  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  is  called  32°  F.,  and  that  of  water 
boiling  under  standard  conditions  212°  F.,  the  interval  being  divided 
into  I8o^ 

The  Fahrenheit  scale  is  in  use  in  England  for  commercial  and 
meteorological  purposes.  The  other  temperature  scale  is  one  due  to 
Reaumur,  on  which  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  is  called  0°  R.,  and 
that  of  boiling  water  80**  R.,  the  interval  being  divided  into  80°. 

Any  reading  on  one  of  these  scales  can  easily  be  converted  to  the 

corresponding  reading  on  either  of  the  others,  for  from  the  definitions 

100  degrees  on  the  Centigrade  scale  are  equal  to  180  degrees  on  the 

Fahrenheit  scale,  and  to  80  degrees  on  the  Reaumur  scale.    Let  c^f^  and  r 

indicate  the  readings  corresponding  to  the  same  temperature  on  the  three 

scales.    Then  since  o**  C.  =  32*  F.  =  o'  R.,  if  we  deduct  32"  from  the 

Fahrenheit  reading  we  have  the  number  of  degrees  on  each  scale  by 

which  the  given  temperature  differs  from  the  temperature  of  melting  ice. 

Hence 

c  \f-  32  :  r : :  100  :  180  :  80, 

c  _/-32_  r 
100""  180  ~8o' 

By  means  of  these  equations,  any  temperature  on  any  one  scale  can  be 
immediately  converted  into  either  of  the  other  scales. 

179.  The  Mercury  Thermometer.— The  most  commonly  employed 
instrument  for  the  measurement  of  temperature  is  the  mercury  thermo- 
meter. The  ordinary  form  of  a  mercury  thermometer  is  shown  in 
Fig.  143.     It  consists  of  a  glass  bulb  B  containing  mercury,  connected 
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Fig.  143. 

(From  Watson's  "Elementary  Practical  Physics.'^ 

to  a  stem  CA,  which  is  traversed  by  a  fine,  uniform  capillary  bore. 
Such  a  thermometer  is  filled  by  attaching  a  small  funnel  to  the  open  end 
of  the  tube,  and  placing  some  pure  and  dry  mercury  in  it.  The  bulb  is 
then  slightly  heated,  some  of  the  contained  air  being  thus  expelled,  and, 
on  cooling,  a  little  mercury  is  driven  into  the  bulb  by  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  This  mercury  is  then  heated  till  it  boils,  the  mercury  vapour 
driving  out  the  air,  so  that  when  the  bulb  cools  the  mercury  is  driven 
in  and  completely  fills  the  bulb  and  tube.  The  thermometer  is  then 
heated  up  to  the  highest  temperature  which  it  is  intended  to  measure, 
and  the  end  of  the  tube  closed  in  the  blowpipe  flame.  On  cooling,  the 
mercury  contracts  and  the  column  sinks  in  the  stem,  leaving  a  vacuum 
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at   the    top  of  the   tube.     In   order   to   prevent   the   mercury,  al    lii},'h 

temperatures,  distilling;  to  the  top  of  the  bore,  the  tube  alxjve  the 

mercury  is  someiimes  filled  with  some  gas  which  docs  not  act  chemically 

oa  mercury,  such  as  nitrogen,  under  pressure. 
In  thennomelers  intended  for  accui 

is  shown   in   Fig.  143,  is  generally  engraved  ( 

stem.     In  some  German  thermometers  the 

stem  is  made  very  narrow,  and  the  scale  is 

engraved  on  a  separate  piece  of  opal  glass 

attached  to  the  back  of  the  stem,  the  whole 

bemg  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  in  order  to 

protect   the  scale  and  tube,  and  so  that 

thdr  relative  position  should  not  vary. 

ISO.  Determination  of  the  Fixed 
PoilltB  of  a  Thermometer.— The  freezing- 
pmnt  of  a  mercury  Ihermonieter  is  deter- 
mined by  surrounding  the  bulb  and  the 
stem  up  to  the  lero  mark  with  pure  snow, 
or  finely  pounded  pure  ice,  then  pouring 
over  the  snow  or  ice  some  distilled  water. 
The  thennometer  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
:  and  water  till  the  reading 
is  of  utmost  impor. 
taocc  that  the  ice  or  snow  used  in  deter- 
mining the  freeiing- point  should  be  quite 
free  from  contamination,  such  as  salt,  as 
otherwise  the  zero  obtained  will  be  too  tow 

(5  =s)- 

In  determining  the  upper  fixed  point 
(the  boiling-point)  the  thermometer  is  sus 
pended  in  the  anangeinent  shown  in  Fig 
144,  so  that  the  end  of  the  mercury  column 
just  projects  above  the  top.  The  steani 
rising  from  boiling  water  in  the  vessel  A 
passes  up  the  tube  B  into  the  inside  tube 
C,  which  surrounds  the  thermometer,  then 
down  between  the  inside  and  outside  tubes 
and  escapes  by  a  lateral  opening  e  into 
Liebig  condenser  F.  Here,  by  means  ot 
a  stream   of  cold  water   which  is  pa3se<l  I'lt;.  t^i, 

round  the  outside,   it  becomes  condensed 

and  returns  as  water  to  the  boiler  through  the  tulie  <;.  The  barometric 
height  must  be  noted,  for  the  temperature  of  the  stream  rising  from 
boiling  water  varies  with  the  pressure.  It  is  only  when  the  pressure 
corresponds  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercur)*  76  cm.  high,  measured 
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^  ^^a^f^r^  ia»c  IT  jacr3id&  xf'-  -rar  -^e  sooeacai»  s  roo*  C     If  the 

'>x^:u*yi  froci  2bbtf»  ^.-»  j»g  "se  aszspesizzE^  :c  i3e  ssaoL  $rvcK  oa  from 

Tbt  rea^KC  for  pVyirrz  ^be  -Irr  iirrreasr  ir  :^  sesn  jod  aoc  in  the 

'Si^^tUr  'itj^ryis  ^'>  &  -iftrtair  ri  mr  at  lie  xi-ire  of  ae  ^icssel  in  which 

*be  trai::itr  w  ^^ei^arfr^d.  Aztxber  ii:pcr:2=r  jaiisorrAZJOc  b  that  small 
'j«ur.:*ieft  of  s^'pcrrrr  i:i  tbc  vzrcr  alher  tic  *r*r{r*^".ij>e  of  the  water 
a.!  wfeyJi  ebcnrtjoc  udccs  pu^ce.  bet  do  zuc  aabcr  the  tempeEatnrc  of  the 
iteam. 

ISL  CiOlbratiOB  of  tlie  Tlii  ■  mm  li  ■  WbCL— If  the  htm  of  a 
thenrj^ifTMrt^  were  of  cxacthr  aniiocm  cnotss  sectsoa  thifx^^hocit  its  whole 
I<t»;(th,  e^f iai  I<mgihs  of  the  bore  vookl  eieiyboe  have  cqoal  capadtiesi 
v>  that  if  tfws:  stem  between  the  two  fixed  points  were  di*ided  into  100 
e/{«ia!  parts,  the  vdame  of  the  bore  bet* een  any  two  dirisions  wookl 
\>t  •ms^xVf  ^\^  of  the  Tolame  between  the  fiied  points^  In  practice, 
fiowe'/er.  this  condition  is  never  quite  accmatehr  IntfiBed.  the  bore  of 
xhf:  V^Aff,  vaiying  slightly  in  cross  section  from  point  to  point,  so  that 
e^^ual  lengths  no  longer  represent  eqnal  s-olomes.  Since  we  use  equal 
increments  of  volume  of  the  mercury  to  measure  eqnal  increments  of 
temperature,  it  becomes  necessary-  either  to  place  the  dirtsions  of  the 
v:a]e,  wA  at  equal  distances  apart,  but  so  spaced  that  the  sx>lume  of 
the  )>/rc  between  any  two  divisions  is  eser^-where  the  same,  />.  make 
the  divisions  closer  together  in  those  parts  mhere  the  bore  is  wide,  and 
further  apart  where  the  bore  is  more  narrow,  or,  having  divided  the  stem 
into  divisions  of  equal  length,  to  determine  a  series  of  corrections  to  l>e 
applied  to  the  readings  to  allow  for  the  inequalities  of  the  bore. 

To  sulxlivide  a  tube  into  divisions  corresponding  to  equal  volumes, 
or  r^librate  the  tube,  as  it  is  called,  a  thread  of  mercury  2  or  3  cm. 
long  is  drawn  into  the  tuV^,  if  the  calibration  is  performed  before  the 
thermometer  is  made,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  finished  thermometer,  a  short 
length  of  the  mercury  column  is  separated  from  the  remainder  either  by 
jerking,  or  by  heating  the  column  at  the  point  where  separation  is  required 
by  irieans  of  a  small  gas  jet  about  3  mm.  high.  This  thread  is  moved 
to  different  parts  of  the  tube,  and  its  length  measured  either  by  means 
of  the  graduations  on  the  tube  or  by  a  horizontal  cathetometer.  Then, 
hincc  earh  of  these  lengths  corresponds  to  a  volume  of  the  bore  equal  to 
that  of  the  thread  of  mercury,  we  get  the  tube  divided  into  intervals  of 
c!(iiial  volume.  By  using  threads  of  various  lengths,  a  tube  can  in  this 
way  be  very  accurately  calibrated.  The  process  is,  however,  a  very 
lengthy  one,  and  the  corrections  of  a  thermometer  are  generally 
obtained  by  comparing  its  readings  with  those  of  a  standard  thermometer, 
which  has  been  previously  calibrated,  when  the  two  thermometers  are 
placed  in  an  enclosure  so  that  they  are  at  the  same  temperature. 
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182*  Errors  of  Mercury  Thermometers.— Two  mercury  thermo- 

meters,  of  which  the  tubes  have  been  accurately  calibrated,  will  give 
readings  which  agree  very  closely  with  one  another  if  the  glass  of  which 
they  are  composed  is  of  exactly  the  same  kind.  Thermometers  made  of 
difl^rent  kinds  of  glass  do  not,  however,  agree  completely,  owing  to  the 
&cC  that  the  different  kinds  of  glass  do  not  expand  exactly  alike,  and 
that  what  we  observe  is  the  difference  between  the  expansion  of  the 
mercury  and  of  the  glass  envelope. 

Another  effect  due  to  the  glass  is  a  gradual  rise  of  the  zero  point,^ 
which  goes  on  a  long  time  after  the  thermometer  is  made.  This  rise  is 
rapid  for  the  first  few  months ;  it  then  gradually  becomes  slower,  but 
does  not  stop  even  after  many  years.  The  rise  is  due  to  the  gradual 
recovery  of  the  glass  from  the  effects  of  the  extreme  heating  to  which  it 
was  subjected  when  the  thermometer  was  made.  The  magnitude  of  this 
secular  rise  of  the  zero,  as  it  is  called,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  glass, 
and  the  following  table  gives  some  values  for  two  kinds  of  glass,  from 
which  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  can  be  judged  : — 


Secular  Change  of  Zero. 


••VcrrcDur."                      1 

•  1 

Crystal. 

• 

Date 

Zero  Reading. 
-0.144 

Date. 
May      1885 

Z 

1 
.    1 

pro  Reading 

1  Feb.      1885     . 

4-0.130 

July.      1885     . 

-O.I2I 

Nov.     1885 

-fo.281 

I  Nov.      1885     . 

-O.II2 

March  1886 

+  0.323 

'  March  1886    . 

-0.106 

May      1886 

-f  0.376 

Dec.      1886     . 

-ao98 

Oct.      1887 

+  0.501 

I  Sep.       1887     . 

-0.092 

Aug.      1888     . 

-0.090 

It  has  been  proposed  to  hasten  the  secular  rise  by  maintaining  the 
thermometer  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  it  will  stand  for  some  days, 
then  to  keep  it  for  some  days  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature,  and  so 
on,  till  the  temperatures  at  which  the  thermometer  is  to  be  used  are 
reached ;  the  reason  for  this  treatment  being,  that  it  is  found  that  the 
secular  rise  is  more  rapid  at  high  temperatures  than  at  low,  so  that  in 
this  way  the  greater  part  of  the  rise  can  be  got  over  in  a  few  weeks. 

In  addition  to  the  secular  rise  of  the  zero,  a  temporary  lowering  of  the 
zero  takes  place  when  the  thermometer  has  been  heated  even  to  com- 
paratively low  iempercUureSy  due  to  the  temporary  enlargement  of  the 
bulb. 

1  Of  course  the  rise  in  the  zero  reading  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  rise  in  all 
the  other  readings  of  the  thermometer.  The  term  "rise  in  the  zero"  is  employed 
becatise  this  rise  is  generally  detected  by  observations  on  the  lower  fixed  point. 
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183.  Maximum  and  Klnlmum  Thermometers. —Thermometers 
for  registering  the  highest  or  lowest  temperature  reached  during  any 
interval  are  much  used  in  meteorology.  Hie  commonest  fiinns  are 
Rutherford's  and  Six's. 

Rutherford's  maximum  thermometer  consists  of  an  ordinary  mercury 
thermometer  with  a  small  iron  index  introduced  tnlo  the  bore.  Since 
mercury  does  not  wet  iron,  when  the  temperature  rises  the  mercury 
column  pushes  the  index  before  it,  but  when  the  temperature  ^Is  the 
It  draw  the  index  back,  so  that  the  end  of  the  index  next 
the  bulb  indicates  the  hig-hesi  temperature  reached. 
The  minimum  thermometer  has  alcohol  for  the 
thermometric  liquid,  and  the  index  is  of  glass.  The 
glass  is  wetted  by  the  alcohol,  and  hence,  when  the 
temperature  falls,  the  index  is  carried  along  by  the 
retreating  surface  of  the  alcohol  on  account  of  capil- 
larity. When  the  temperature  rises,  the  alcohol 
flows  past  the  index,  but  does  not  move  it,  and 
hence  the  end  furthest  away  from  the  bulb  indi- 
s  the  lowest  temperature  reached. 
•a  Six's  thermometer  the  maximum  and  mini- 
i  temperatures  are  shown  by  two  small  indexes 
on  the  same  thermometer.  The  thermometric  liquid 
is  alcohol  contained  in  the  bulb  A,  Fig,  145.  At  the 
end  of  the  alcohol  column  is  placed  a  thread  of 
mercury  BC,  while  the  remainder  of  the  tube  and 
part  of  the  bulb  D  is  filled  with  alcohol.  The  two 
ends  of  the  mercury  thread  serve  to  indicate  the 
temperature.  Two  small  glass  rods,  fitted  with  a 
small  steel  spring,  as  shown  at  G,  are  pushed  up  by 
the  mercury  but  are  kept  from  slipping  down,  when 
the  mercury  retreats,  by  the  springs.  The  bottom 
of  the  index  E  shows  the  lowest  temperature  reached,  since  it  indicates 
the  smallest  volume  which  has  been  occupied  by  the  alcohol  in  A.  In 
the  same  way  the  bottom  of  F  shows  the  highest  temperatures  reached. 
The  indexes  can  be  moved  down,  and  hence  reset,  by  a  small  magnet 
which  attracts  the  steel  springs. 

184.  Linear  Expansion  of  Solids.— If  the  temperature  of  a  solid 
body  is  raised,  the  distance  between  any  two  points  in  the  body  in 
general  increases,  and  the  body  is  said  to  expand.  Thus  a  cylindricd 
bar  of  a  metal,  say  iron,  when  its  temperature  is  raised,  increases  in 
length  ;  it  also  increases  in  radius.  If  we  only  consider  the  increase  in 
length  that  takes  place  in  any  given  direction,  we  are  said  to  deal  with 
the  linear  expansion  of  the  body. 

This  expansion  of  solid  bodies  with  heat  is  made  use  of  in  many 
ways.     Thus  the  iron  tyres  of  carriage  wheels  are  made  digfatly  smaller 
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dian  the  wooden  rim.  The  tyre  is  then  heated,  so  that  it  expands,  and 
b  placed  round  the  wheeL  On  cooling  the  iron  contracts,  and  binds  the 
wood  firmly  together.  The  same  kind  of  operation  is  gone  through 
when  making  large  guns,  which  are  built  up  of  a  number  of  cylinders 
fitting  one  over  the  other.  The  inside  of  each  cylinder  is  made  just  a 
little  smaller  than  the  outside  of  the  previous  one,  then,  by  heating  the 
outer,  it  expands  till  it  will  slip  over  the  inner,  and  on  cooling  shrinks  on 
to^  and  beo>mes  firmly  attached  to  the  inner  cylinder. 

In  all  large  metal  structures,  such  as  bridges,  very  careful  provi- 
sion has  to  be  made  so  as  to  allow  for  the  expansion  and  contraction 
which  takes  place  with  change  of  temperature,  otherwise  the  structure 
would  be  strained  or  even  ruptured. 

Ify  when  a  bar  of  a  solid  of  length  /  is  heated  from  o"  C.  to  i^,  it 
increases  in  length  to  /+  d/,  then  d///,  or  the  increment  of  length  of  unit 
length  of  the  bar,  is  called  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion.  If  a  bar 
of  which  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  is  a  is  heated  from,  say,  t^  to 
t^  and  if  Z«  is  the  length  at  o*",  then  the  length  at  /|  will  be  Lo-\-Li/it^,  or 
LJ^i'k-a/i)^  and  the  length  at  f^  will  be  ZoCi+^/j).  Hence  the  increase 
in  length,  when  heated  from  /^  to  /,,  is 

Zo(i+a/2)-/:o(  I +«/,), 

or  Loa(/i  -  /j) 

IfZ/,  is  the  length  at  /x,  since  Z/i  =  Zo(i +«/,),  the  increase  in  length  at 
/j  is 

or  «Z:/i(/j  -  /,)(i  -  ati  +  &c.), 

since -.  =  i  —tf/i+ terms  in  a^  and  higher  powers  of  a. 

Hence  the  increase  in  length  is  aLi^{t2- i^- Ltiti{t^- t^)a\  If,  there- 
fore, as  is  the  case,  a  is  very  small,  so  that  terms  in  a^  can  be  neglected 
on  account  of  their  extreme  smallness,  this  reduces  to 

aZ/i(/8  -  /,). 

We  therefore  get,  in  the  case  of  linear  expansion,  that  the  increase  in 
length  is  equal  to  the  original  length  multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of 
linear  expansion  and  by  the  increase  in  temperature. 

In  the  case  of  the  expansion  (cubical)  of  gases,  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  is  so  great  that  the  term  involving  its  square  cannot  be 
neglected,  and  hence  the  coefficient  of  expansion  has  to  be  defined,  with 
reference  to  the  state,  at  o*".  In  the  case  of  the  linear  expansion  of 
solids,  although  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  we  have  taken  the  increment 
in  the  length  between  o*  and  i"  in  the  definition,  the  above  investigation 
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shows  that  as  a  is  always  very  small  we  need  not  have  done  so^ 
but  may  simply  define  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  of  a  solid 
as  the  increase  in  length  of  unit  length,  when  the  temperature  is  raised 


i^C. 


186.  Measurement  of  the  Coefficient  of  Linear  Expansion.— 

Since  the  distance  between  the  marks  on  all  standards  of  length  is  only 
what  it  purports  to  be  at  one  temperature,  it  is  very  important  to  know 
the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  of  the  material  of  which  the  standards 
are  made,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  reduce  measurements  made 
at  any  temperature  to  what  they  would  be  if  the  standard  had  been  at 
the  temperature  at  which  it  is  correct. 

The  amount  by  which  solids  expand  when  heated  through  any 
reasonable  oinge  of  temperature  being  very  small,  a  bar  of  iron  one 
metre  long  at  o°  C.  expanding  to  1.00117  metres  when  heated  to  iod**  C, 
the  chief  difficulty  in  determining  the  coefficient  of  expansion  lies  in 
measuring  the  increase  in  length.  Two  methods  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  first  of  these,  by  a  system  of  levers  (partly  material  and 
partly  optical)  the  expansion  is  greatly  magnified,  and  then,  from  the 
relative  lengths  of  the  arms  of  the  levers,  the  actual  expansion  is  cal- 
culated from  the  magnified  movement.  In  the  othc  r  method  the  utmost 
refinement  is  introduced  into  the  instruments  for  measuring  small  lengths, 
and  the  expansion  is  measured  directly.  The  relative  accuracy  of  these 
two  methods  is  very  different,  since  in  the  first  method  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  measure  with  any  great  degree  of  accuracy  the  actual 
aniplification  given  by  the  levers.  In  the  second  method,  however,  by 
the  combination  of  a  microscope  with  a  micrometer  screw,  or  by  means 
of  optical  interference,  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  expansion  with 
considerable  accuracy. 

As  an  example  of  the  first  method,  we  may  take  the  experiments  of 
Lavoisier  and  Laplace. 

The  bar  HK  (Fig.  146)  to  be  measured  is  placed  in  a  water  bath,  the 
end  K  resting  against  a  firm  stop.     A  lever  D  pivoted  at  G  carries  a 


Fig.  146. 

{From  Canoes  "Physics.') 


telescope  at  its  upper  end  and  rests  against  the  end  H  of  the  bar.  The 
telescope  is  focussed  on  a  vertical  scale  AB  fixed  at  some  distance  away. 
The  bar  being  packed  round  with  water  and  ice,  the  reading  on  the  scale 
which  coincides  with  the  cross  wire  of  the  telescope  is  taken.     The  water 
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I.  il  the  badi  it  Acii  bcBtcd  to  a  fempentare  t,  whicb  is  measured  by  a 
neur  {daccd  alongside  the  bar,  and  the  bar  expands  to  c,  the 
I  Md  K  remarniagr  aganwt  the  stopL  The  expansion  of  the  bar  moves  the 
I  krar,  ^Ud  tilta  the  telescope  dowo,  so  that  the  image  of  the  point  b 
r  seen  to  coindde  with  the  cross  wire.  Since  the  two  tiiangles 
I  Bn^  ABC  aic  Htnilar,  we  have 

1R:~AB.M. 

AG 

I  If  //G  and  AG  are  measured,  the  expansion  HC,  and  hence  the 
coelBcient  of  ezpaiuian  of  the  bar,  can  be  calculated  from  the  difference, 
AB,  in  the  scale  readings. 

As  an  example  of  the  second  method,  we  may  take  the  measurements 
made  by  Roy  and  Ramsden  when  determining  the  coefficient  of  expan- 
rion  of  dw  rods  used  in  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian. 

Roy  and  Ramsden  employed  three  troughs,  ab,  cd,  and  ef  (Fig.  147)- 
Tbese  troughs  were  of  such  a  length  that  they  could  hold  the  bar  to  be 


experimented  upon  and  two  similar  bars  of  iron.  At  either  end  of  each 
of  these  bars  an  upright  was  fixed  The  two  uprights  on  the  bar  in  AB 
carry  the  eyepieces  of  two  small  telescopes,  these  eyepieces  being  fitted 
with  cross  wires.  The  uprights  on  the  bar  in  CD  cany  the  object-glasses 
of  the  telescopes,  while  those  on  the  bar  in  EF  carry  two  fine  spider  lines 
fomiing  a  cross.  The  upright  G  on  the  bar  in  CD  can  be  moved  through 
a  small  distance  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  bar  by  means  of  an  adjusting 
screw.  The  central  bar  rests  on  rollers  and  is  held  by  a  spring  which 
presses  against  the  end  nearer  c,  so  that  the  other  end  rests  against  the 
point  of  a  micrometer  screw  M.  The  three  troughs  are  first  filled  with 
pounded  ice  or  snow,  so  that  the  temperature  of  alt  three  bars  is  0°  C. 
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e  ima-je  ct  t3e  cro^  ■lies  K.  §■  iwfd  bv-die  dt^poi  glass  I^ 
cccDociEs  -vrra  tze  -:r:i«53  v^zcs  zr  t3ie  ettiatcr  3C.    Tbe  ii|«%iit  G  is  then 
tJI  :*«£  TTTa-ge  of  ±e  cross  vires  H  coEDddes  vith  tbe  cross  wires 

rbe  xe  bi  lie  trocszh  CL*  s  zben  nfTrd  and  the  water  heated  and 
irrec  tze  T.ffr..  jf  r^ru'e  being  read  br  mrans  of  thermomeieis 
aJoc^^ie  ibe  ha^  Tbe  bar  eipand^  and  mores  towards  C,  since 
the  pocnt  oc  rbe  zdcrccaeter  screw  preren^  it  morii^  in  the  opposite 
cErectyr-c  Hie  trccsps  a£  and  Ef  are  kept  foil  of  ice,  so  that  the  bars 
tbey  cocnin  n^mrn  ar  0%  and  tfafos  the  disraiirrs  bcfcen  the  uprights 
tfaer  cany  rcmam  unaltered.  I£  on  accocmt  of  the  expansion  of  the  bar 
between  the  cpri^t  L  and  the  end  on  which  the  micrometer  screw 
presses^  the  image  of  the  cross  wire  K  does  not  exactly  coincide  with  the 
cross  wire  in  the  eyepiece  X.  the  micrometer  screw  is  tamed,  so  that  the 
bar  is  ma%-ed  as  a  whole,  till  this  coincidence  takes  place.  The  position 
of  the  micnxneter  screw  is  then  read  by  means  of  a  scale  giving  the 
whole  turns,  and  a  divided  bead  by  which  the  fractions  o(  a  turn  are 
obtained.  The  micrometer  screw  is  now  turned,  so  that  the  bar  is 
mo%'ed  from  c  towards  D,  till  the  cross  wires  on  H  coincide  with  the 
cross  wires  in  the  e>*epiece  O,  and  its  position  is  again  read.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  micrometer  readings  gives  the  amount  by  which  the  bar  has 
expanded,  and  hence  In*  measuring  the  distance  between  the  uprights, 
/>.  the  length  of  the  part  of  the  bar  whose  expansion  has  been  measured, 
and  knowing  the  inter\'al  of  temperature  through  which  the  bar  has  been 
heated,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  can  be  calculated. 

More  recent  measurements  of  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion 
have  been  made  with  the  comparator  described  on  p.  19 ;  the  distance 
between  two  fine  marks  on  a  bar  of  the  metal,  almost  exactly  one  metre 
apart,  being  measured  at  two  known  temperatures. 

The  method  of  measuring  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  small  lengths 
of  a  solid  by  using  optical  interference  bands  will  be  described  when 
dealing  with  light 

The  following  table  gives  the  coefficient  of  linear  exp>ansion  of  some 
materials  per  degree  Centigrade  ; — 

Coefficients  of  Linear  Expansion. 

Platinum 0899  x  io~^ 

Copper 1678  xio~* 

Steel  (annealed) 1095x10-^ 

Zinc 2918  X  iQ-^ 

Hrass 187    X  10"* 

C'hiss 083   X  10-^ 

j;''7^  I  Parallel  to  fibre    .         ,         .         .    j -^54    x  lo"* 
Ash    )  1 .095    X  lo~^ 
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185.  The    Compensation   of  Timekeepers  for   Variation   in 

tanperatOFe. — A  problem  of  considerable  practical  importance  is  to 
dcBgtt  a  pendulum  the  length  of  which  shall  be  the  same  at  all  tempera- 
tures, for,  as  we  have  seen  in  §  113,  the  time  of  vibration  of  a  pendulum 
depends  on  its  length.  The  result  is  that  in  an  ordinary  pendulum  the 
length  increases  with  increasing  temperature,  thus  the  clock  goes  slower. 
The  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  design  a  pendulum-rod  in  such  a  way  that 
the  distance  between  the  point  of  support  and  the  centre  of  oscillation 
(practically  the  centre  of  the  bob)  shall  be  the  same  at  all  temperatures. 
One  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  employ  a  rod  composed  of  two  metals 
having  different  coefficients  of  expansion.  Let  the  coefficient  of  linear 
expansion  of  one  of  the  metals,  A^  be  a,  and  that  of  the  other  metal,  D^  be 
jSL  Suppose  we  have  three  rods  of  the  metal  A  and  two  of  the  metal  B^ 
and  that  they  are  connected  together  as  shown  in  Fig.  148,  where  the  dark 
lines  AB,  CD,  and  £F  represent  the  metal  A^  and  the  light 
lines  BC,  DE  represent  the  metal  B,  Let  the  total  length  of 
the  rods  of  the  metal  A  be  /-',  and  the  total  length  of  the 
rods  of  the  metal  B  be  L'\  both  at  a  temperature  of  o*.  If 
now  the  rods  made  of  A  were  alone  heated  to  a  temperature 
/,  the  end  F  would  descend^  supposing  the  end  A  fixed,  through 

a  distance 

Lot, 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rods  made  of  B  had  been  alone 
heated  to  /,  the  end  F  would  have  risen  through  a  distance 

The  condition  that  the  descent  due  to  the  expansion  of  one  set  of  rods 
shall  be  equal  to  the  rise  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  other,  or  that  the 
distance  between  A  and  F  shall  be  the  same  at  all  temperatures,  is 

or  L'IL"=^pla, 

Thus,  if  the  total  lengths  of  the  rods  of  the  two  metals  are  to  one  another 
inversely  as  the  coefficients  of  linear  expansion  of  the  materials,  the  length 
of  the  arrangement  will  be  the  same  at  all  temperatures.  If,  then,  the 
point  A  is  the  point  of  attachment  of  a  pendulum,  and  the  bob  is  attached 
to  F,  this  arrangement  will  form  a  compensated  pendulum.  Since  the 
coefficient  of  linear  expansion  of  brass  is  .187  x  io~*,  and  that  of  steel 
.1 1  X  10  ~*,  we  have — 

Total  length  of  Steel  Rods      .187 
Total  length  of  Brass  Rods~ .  1 1 

=  1.7. 
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A  pendulum  built  up  in  this  way  is  shown  in  Fig.  149,  and  i 
gridiron  pendulum.  The  shaded 
steel  as  well  as  the  spring  A  and  tl 
rod  »',  which  passes  freely  through 
the  two  lower  cross-pieces. 

In   the   case   of  chronometers. 

meter  of  the  balance-wheel   incre 

rise  in  temperature,  and  so  its  it 

inertia    increases,   causing    the    b 

oscillate  more  slowly.      A  more 

effect  is,  however,  caused  by  the  ir 

temperature   on  the   elasticity  of 

spring.    As  the  temperature  rises 

ticity  of  the  hair-spring  decrease 

the  period  of  the  balance-wheel 

on  this  account  also.     In  order  to 

sate  for  this  change  in  the  hair-s 

moment  of  inertia   of  the   balan 

ought   to   decrease   as   the   tempei 

creases.     This  is  brought  about  I: 

the  rim  of  the  balance-wheel  of  1 

of  metal  as  shown   in   Fig.    1 50, 

strip   being   composed    of  a   meti 

higher   coefficient   of   expansion 

composing  the  inner  strip.    The  res 

when  the  temperature  rises,  the  < 

expanding  more  than  the  inner,  i 

semicircles    ab    and   CD   to   beco 

curved,  so  that  the  ends  B  and  D  t 

p,^   ,,„  to  the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  the  ent 

If ron C(ii.iN-i  -pkyiii,  '1  movc  in  lowards  the  axis  E,  about 

wheel  oscillates.    In  this  way  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  wheel 

as  the  temperature  increases,  and,  h 

adjusting  the  dimensions  of  the  v 

shortening  of  the  period  on  this  ac 

i/\  be    made    exactly    to    compiensate 

lengthening  on  account  of  the  wea 

the  hair- spring. 

A^  y/*^        '^^'  Cub'<^  Expansion  of  So 

^*'-  ■''         we    had    a    cube    of    a    solid,   of  \ 

coefficient   of  linear  expansion   wai 

edge    of    which    measured    one    t 

p.,^   ,  at   o°,  so   that   its   volume   at   this 

ture  was  i  cc.  and  heated  it  to  i° 

expand.    The  length  of  each  edge  would  become  i-(-ii,  and  ' 
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i  would  become  (H-^)*  or  \-\ryi-\-yi^-\-c?*  Now,  as  has  been 
1  outy  the  quantity  a  is  small,  so  that  a^  and  c?  are  so  very  small  that 
y,  without  making  any  appreciable  error,  neglect  them,  and  call 
ume  of  the  cube  at  i*"  1  +  3^.  In  the  case  of  zinc,  of  which  the 
;cnt  of  linear  expansion  is  .0000292,  the  value  of  3<?-  is  2.5  x  io~®  or 
xxx>25y  while  the  value  of  (^  is  2.5  x  10  ^*.  Hence  the  volume  at  i* 
ire  include  the  terms  in  «'  and  ^^,  is  1.0000876025,  while  omitting 
erms  the  volume  is  1.0000876. 

B  increase  in  the  volume  of  unit  volume  of  a  body,  when  its  tem- 
re  is  raised  1%  is  called  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  the 
Or,  in  other  words,  the  increase  in  volume  of  a  body,  when  its 
nature  is  raised  i**,  divided  by  its  original  volume,  is  called  the 
ient  of  cubical  expansion  of  the  body.  Hence  we  see  that  if  a  is 
efficient  of  linear  expansion  of  a  body,  the  coefficient  of  cubical 
»ion  will  be  yi. 
V,  Expansion  of  Non-Isotropic  Bodies.— In  the  preceding  sec* 

ve  have  dealt  with  the  expansion  of  isotropic  bodies,  in  which  the 
ient  of  linear  expansion  is  the  same  in  every  direction.  In  the 
)f  non-isotropic  bodies,  such  as  cr>'stals,  the  coefficient  of  linear 
iion  is  different  in  different  directions.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Iceland 
he  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  parallel  to  the  axis  (§  401)  is 

X  lo"^,  while  that  perpendicular  to  the  axis  is  0.0544  x  io~*.     In 
ise  of  quartz,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  parallel  to  the  axis  is 

X  lo"^,  and  that  perpendicular  to  the  axis  is  0.1337  x  lo"*. 
).  Coefficient  of  Expansion  of  Fluids.— In  the  case  of  fluids,  we 
)nly  to  deal  with  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion.  Fluids,  par- 
tly gases,  are  so  much  more  expansible  than  solids,  that,  as  has 
ncntioned  in  §  184,  we  have,  in  their  case,  to  make  an  addition  to 
tfinition  of  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  given  for  solids,  and 
at  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  is  the  increase  in  volume  of 
jn  mass  of  the  fluid  when  its  temperature  is  raised  one  degree, 
d  by  the  volume  of  the  same  mass  at  o**  C.  In  cal- 
ig  the  increase  in  volume  of,  say,  a  volume  \\^  of  a  fluid 
emperature  /j,  when  heated  to  /2,  we  must  include  the 

ina»and«M§  184). 

).  Expansion  of  Liquids— Apparent  Expansion.— 

»se  that  a  glass  vessel  A  (Fig.  151)  is  filled  with  a  liquid. 

Iter,  and  that,  when  the  whole  is  at  a  temperature  of  o", 

lume  of  the  water, />.  of  the  glass  vessel,  is  Vy ;  the  surface 

water  being  at  B.    Suppose,  now,  it  were  possible  to  raise 

mperature  of  the  glass  vessel  to  1°,  keeping  the  tempera- 

f  the  contained  water  still  at  o".   The  vessel  would  expand, 

s  volume  up  to  the  mark  R  would  become  F^  (i  +/3)  where  yxc.  ict. 

le  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  the  glass.     Hence 

ater  surface  would  fall  to  c,  the  volume  of  the  bore  between  B  and 


/ 


B 
C 


N 
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C  being  F]/3.  If,  now,  the  water  was  also  heated  to  i'  it  would  expand, 
and  its  volume  would  become  V^  (i+a),  where  a  is  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  (cubical)  of  the  water.  Hence  if  the  surface  of  the  water  now 
stood  at  D,  the  volume  of  the  bore  between  C  and  D  would  be  K,a. 
Therefore  the  volume  of  the  bore  between  B  and  D  is  Kj(a— /3).  If  we 
had  not  allowed  for  the  expansion  of  the  envelope,  we  should  have  taken 
the  volume  V^a  -  /9),  />.  the  volume  of  the  bore  between  the  first  and  last 
positions  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  the  expansion,  and  this  volume 
divided  by  the  volume  at  o**,  i,e,  V^^a-^)-^  V^,  or  a- /3,  as  the  coefficient 
of  expansion  of  the  liquid.  The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  liquid 
obtained  without  considering  the  expansion  of  the  containing  vessel  is 
called  the  apparent  coefficient  of  expansion  or  dilatation,  and  it  is  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  true  or  real  coefficient  of  expansion  (o)  of 
the  liquid  and  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  ()3)  of  the  solid 
envelope. 

The  bulb  shown  in  Fig.  1 5 1  is  called  a  volume  dilatometer,  and  is 
employed  for  determining  the  apparent  expansion  of  liquids.  The  cubical 
expansion  of  the  glass  is  obtained  either  by  filling  the  bulb  with  a  liquid 
of  known  absolute  expansion,  and  making  a  series  of  measures,  or  by 
experiments  on  the  linear  expansion  of  a  rod  of  the  same  glass.  This 
known,  the  absolute  expansion  of  the  liquids  can  be  calculated  from  the 
apparent  expansion.  The  stem  of  the  dilatometer  is  graduated,  and  the 
volume,  up  to  the  zero  graduation,  is  determined  by  first  weighing  the 
dilatometer  empty,  and  then  when  filled  to  the  zero  mark  at  o*  with  mer- 
cury or  water,  and  from  the  weight  of  mercury  or  water  calculating  the 
volume,  using  the  known  density  of  these  liquids  at  o*.  The  volume  of 
the  bore  between  two  divisions  is  obtained  in  the  same  way  by  weighing 
a  thread  of  mercury  which,  when  in  the  stem,  occupied  a  known  number 
of  divisions.  The  dilatometer  is  filled  with  the  liquid,  the  expansion  of 
which  has  to  be  measured,  and  the  position  of  the  surface  in  the  stem 
noted  when  the  dilatometer  is  placed  in  melting  ice.  The  whole  is  then 
heated  to  a  temperature  /°  in  a  water  bath,  the  temperature  being 
measured  by  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  water,  and  the  position  of  the 
liquid  surface  again  noted.  The  difference  between  the  readings  gives 
the  expansion,  and  this  quantity  divided  by  the  volume  at  o*  and  by  / 
gives  the  coefficient  of  apparent  expansion. 

Another  form  of  dilatometer  is  the  weight  dilatometer.  This  re- 
sembles the  volume  dilatometer,  except  that  there  is  only  a  single 
graduation  on  the  stem,  so  that  it  resembles  a  specific-gravity  bottle. 
The  dilatometer  is  weighed  empty  ;  suppose  its  weight  be  w^  It  is  then 
filled  with  the  liquid  and  placed  in  melting  ice.  When  the  contents  have 
reached  a  temperature  of  o",  the  quantity  of  liquid  is  adjusted  by  means 
of  a  capillary  tube  till  the  surface  coincides  with  the  mark  on  the  stem. 
The  dilatometer,  full  to  the  mark  at  o^,  is  again  weighed  ;  let  its  weight 
be  Wy    The  dilatometer  is  now  heated  to  a  temperature  of /*,  and  some 
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of  the  liquid  withdrawn  till  the  surface  coincides  with  the  mark,  and  the 
tfibtometer  weighed ;  let  its  weight  be  w^  Now,  neglecting  for  the 
present  the  expansion  of  the  glass,  a  weight  w^-w^  of  liquid  at  /** 
ocxnpies  the  same  volume  as  a  weight  w^-w^  at  o'.     Hence,  if  V\s  the 

vokHDe  of  the  dilatometer,  the  density  of  the  liquid  at  o'  is     ^  ^   °,  and 

the  density  at  /*  is     ^  y  ^-    Now,  the  volume  of  a  given  mass  is  in- 

veisely  proportional  to  the  density.     Hence  the  volume  of  a  gram  of  the 

V 
fiquid  at  o*  will  be ,  and  the  volume  of  the  same  mass  at  /°  will 

^  . 

Hence  the  increase  in  volume  will  be 


—  or  *        * 


and  the  coefficient  of  apparent  expansion,  which  is  the  increase  in  volume 
for  I*  divided  by  the  volume  of  the  same  mass  (a  gram)  at  o**,  i.e.  by 
V 

,  IS 

W3  -  W^ 

Then,  subtracting  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  the  glass  from 
the  apparent  expansion,  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  the  liquid 
is  obtained. 

Probably  the  most  accurate  method  of  determining  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  a  liquid  is  that  which  has  been  described  in  §  164,  and  has 
been  employed  by  Benoist.  By  determining  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  quartz 
cube  in  the  liquid  at  diffisrent  temperatures,  the  mass  of  a  known  volume 
of  this  liquid,  the  volume  of  the  cube  being  known  at  these  temperatures, 
is  obtained.  Hence  the  density  at  the  different  temperatures,  and  there- 
fore, by  a  calculation  similar  to  that  given  above,  the  coefficient  of  absolute 
expansion  of  the  liquid  can  be  calculated. 

191.  Direct  Determinatioii  of  the  Absolute  Expansion  of 
Liquids. — A  direct  method  of  determining  the  absolute  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  mercury  was  devised  by  Dulong  and  Petit.  The  principle 
of  this  method  is  to  use  a  U-tube  filled  with  mercury,  one  limb  being 
kept  at  o*,  and  the  other  at  Ioo^  If  A^  is  the  density  of  mercury  at  o**, 
and  A,(^  that  at  100',  then  if  h^  and  ^100  are  the  heights  of  the  mercury  in 
the  two  limbs  above  the  horizontal  part  of  the  U»  we  get,  by  the  principle 
of  balancing  columns  (§  145),  ^oA) =^100^100- 

Now  the  volume  of  unit  mass  of  mercury  at  o*  is    i/A^,  and  at 

100*  lAiooi  so  that  the  increase  in  volume  is  -?-r^'**.      The    increase 
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divided  by  the  volume  ai  o'  (1.'^),  and  by  the  temperature  range,  gives 
the  coefficient  of  expansion  t-     Hence 


r^,fe\-j~-,t.{4-_-.) 


'-iMT- 


The  fonn  of  apparatus  as  used  by  Dulong  and  Petit  was  subject  to 
numerous  errors,  but  Regnault  introduced  some  modificatioiis,  so  that 
most  of  ihese  were  avoided,  and  his  form  of  the  apparatus  only  wiU  be 
described. 

T»-o  upright  iron  tubes  aa',  bb'  (Fig.  15?),  are  connected  together 
near  the  lop  by  a  horizontal  tube  c  At  the  bottom  two  horizontal 
branches  a'd  and  b'p  are  con- 
nected to  Iwo  vertical  glass 
tubes  DG  and  FM,  these  tubes 
being  joined  together  at  the 
top  by  a  T-piece,  the  third  aim 
of  the  T  being  connected  to  a 
glass  globe  K  containing  com- 
pressed air.  The  tubes  aa' 
and  BB^  are  surrounded  by 
cylindrical  vessels,  which  are 
filled  with  water  or  ice.  The 
water  in  these  cylinders  is 
kept  well  stirred,  and  the 
temperature  in  (he  one  which 
is  healed  is  measured  by  an 
air -thermometer  (§  198)  T, 
and  that  of  the  other  by  a 
series    of    mercurial    theimo- 

The  upper  horizontal  tube 

AB  is  pierced  at  c  with  a  small 

hole,  so  that  the  upper  surfaces 

'^  of  the  mercury  in  the  vertical 

tubes  are  at  the  same  level  as  C. 

The  pressures  at  A  and  B  being  equal,  and  those  at  G  and  H  also 

equal,  it  follows  that  a  column  of  mercury  equal  in  height  to  the  vertical 

distance  ('/)  between  H  and  c  represents  the  difference  in  the  pressures 

due  to  two  columns  of  mercury,  each  of  height  aa'  or  bb',  one  hot  and  the 

other  cold.     Hence,  if  the  temperatures  of  the  cold  column  and  of  the 

columns   lie.  and   kh  are  the   same,  the  effective  height  of  the  cold 

column  is  bb'  less  the  height  gh,  while  the  height  of  the  hot  coltmiin 


^pA.-,.£.-,.{7a;8: 
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is  vtC  or  H.  Substituting  these  values  in  the  expression  for  y  obtained 
above, weget  x(    h    \ 

Where  /  is  the  temperature  of  the  hot  column,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  cold  column  b  taken  to  be  zero.  The  mean  value  obtained  for  the 
coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  mercury  between  o'  and  100''  is 
aoooi8i9. 

192.  Density  of  Water  at  different  Temperatures— Point  of 

Maximum  Density. — The  expansion  of  water  with  rise  of  temperature 
is  anomalous,  since  this  substance  has  a  maximum  density  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  4*  C.  If  water  is  cooled  below  4°  it  expands^  and  its  density 
decreases,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  p.  175. 

This  property  possessed  by  water  has  an  important  bearing  in  nature, 
for  otlierwise  all  deep  lakes  in  temperate  zones  would  become  frozen  into 
a  solid  block  of  ice,  and  only  the  upper  surface  would  thaw  in  the  summer. 
As  it  is,  in  winter  the  surface  water  becomes  cooled  by  radiation,  &c.,  and 
as  it  cools,  and  its  temperature  falls,  it  becomes  denser  and  sinks,  con- 
vection currents  being  set  up.  This  convection  goes  on  till  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  mass  of  water  has  fallen  to  4°  C.  On  the  surface 
water  becoming  further  cooled  it  expands,  and  its  density  becomes  less 
than  that  of  the  water  beneath.  Hence  the  colder  water  remains  on 
the  top,  and  convection  currents  are  not  set  up.  Water  being  a  very  bad 
conductor  of  heat  (§  240),  it  takes  a  long  time  for  the  deeper  layers 
of  water  to  part  with  their  heat,  and  so,  even  in  the  hardest  winters,  the 
ice  in  temperate  zones  is  seldom  very  thick,  and  the  water  at  the 
bottom  of  deep  lakes  is  never  colder  than  4**. 

The  experiments  made  by  Despretz  in  order  to  determine  the  tempera- 
ture of  maximum  density  illustrate  very  clearly  the  changes  in  temperature 
which  take  place  in  a  mass  of  water,  such  as  a  lake. 
The  apparatus,  which  is  a  modification  of  one  devised 
by  Hope,  consists  of  a  tall  metal  cylinder  fitted  with 
a  lid,  through  the  side  of  which  are  inserted  four 
thermometers  (Fig.  153).  The  cylinder  was  filled  with 
water  at  a  temperature  of  about  10''  C,  and  was  then 
placed  in  a  cold  room,  of  which  the  temperature  was 
about  o\  The  temperatures  of  the  water  at  different 
depths,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometers,  were  noted 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  the  results  plotted  on  cur\'e 
paper,  the  ordinates  being  the  temperature,  and  the 
abscissae  the  times.  In  this  way  the  curves  shown  in  Fig.  154  were 
obtained.  As  the  water  near  the  sides  lost  its  heat  by  radiation  it 
became  cooled  and  sank.  Thus  thermometer  a  sank  the  most  rapidly, 
till  it  indicated  a  temperature  of  4".  Next  thermometers  ^,  r,  and  a 
arrive  at  the  same  temperature  in  succession.    The  whole  mass  being  at 
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the  point  of  maximum  density,  when  the  temperature  fell  any  more,  the 
colder  water  was  lighter,  and  hence  the  upper  thermometer  (</)  began  to 
fall  first,  the  others  following  in  the  order  r,  ^,  a.    These  changes  arc 


TIME 


Fig.  154. 

well  indicated  by  the  curves.  The  reason  that  the  horizontal  parts  of  all 
the  curves  are  not  coincident,  is  that  disturbing  currents  are  produced 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  water  is  cooled,  namely,  from  the  sides  of 
the  vessel. 

193.  Expansion  of  Gases— Expansion  at  Constant  Pressure  and 

at  Constant  Volume. — In  the  case  of  gases,  owing  to  their  compressi- 
bility, we  have  to  take  account  of  the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  subject 
when  its  temperature  is  raised  in  order  to  get  its  thermal  expansion.  In 
determining  the  coefficient  of  expansion,  we  may  either  keep  the  pressure 
constant  and  measure  the  increase  in  volume  when  the  temperature  is 
raised,  and  thus  obtain  the  coefficient  of  expansion  at  constant  pressure, 
or  we  may  vary  the  pressure  so  as  to  keep  the  volume  constant,  and  from 
the  amount  by  which  the  pressure  has  to  be  changed  calculate  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  at  constant  volume.  In  either  case,  since  the 
expansion  of  gases  with  temperature  is  considerable,  we  must  refer  the 
increase  in  volume  or  pressure,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  volume  or 
pressure  at  o**  (§  184). 

194.  Expansion  of  a  Gas  at  Constant  Pressure.— The  first  experi- 
ments on  the  expansion  of  a  gas  at  constant  pressure,  having  any  preten- 
sions whatever  to  accuracy,  were  made  by  Gay-Lussac,  who  measured 
the  expansion  of  the  gas  contained  in  a  glass  bulb  by  the  motion  of  a 

small  mercury  index.  Owing,  however,  to  the  g!ises  not  being  quite  free 
from  moisture,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  mercury  index  does  not  completely 
enclose  the  gas,  a  film  of  gas  existing  between  the  mercury  and  the  walls 
of  the  tube,  the  results  obtained  were  not  very  accurate. 

Regnault,  having  taken  up  the  question,  devised  the  form  of  apparatus 
shown  in  Fig.  155.     The  gas  is  contained  in  a  glass  bulb  A,  which  is 
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be  wiih  ihc  Krarfuatetl  lube  it. 
iih  an  uprifhl  tube  C,  which  is 


'  connected  by  means  of  a  verj'  fine-l>ore 
TTie  lower  end  of  this  tube  is  connected 
open  at  the  top.  A  tap  D  serves  to  draw 
off  the  mercury  from  the  lube  when  re- 
quired.    The  air  is  exhausted  from  the 

^be  through  a  three-way  cock  e,  the 

globe  being  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
t  least  loo*.     Air  or  other  gas  i 

admitted  after  passing  through  a  series 

of  drying  tubes.  The  process  of  ex- 
haustion   and   filling    with   dry   gas   is 

repeated  a  number  of  times,  in  order  to 

remove  from  the  Inside  of  the  globe  the 

layer  of  moisture  which  is  always  con- 
densed on  a  glass  surface. 

The  globe  having  finally  been  filled 

with  dry  gas,  the  mercury  is  adjusted  so 

that  the  surface  is  near  the  top  of  the 

graduations  in   B.      The  tap  E  is  then 

taraed  in  order  to  cut  off  the  connection 

between  the  globe  and  the  drying-tubes, 

the  bulb  is  surrounded  by  rnelting  ice  p,,;   ,„ 

or  water  at  a  known  temperature,  and 

the  positions  of  the  mercury  surfaces  in  B  and  C  noted.     The  pressure  to 

which   the  gas  is  subjected  is  equal  to  the  barometric  height  fi/us   or 

mtmu  the  difference  in  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  lubes  u  and  c. 

The  globe  is  then  healed  to  a  known  temperature,  say  ioo°,  and  the 
mercury  run  out  of  the  tap  D  till  the  difference  in  level  of  the  mercury  in 
the  two  lubes,  and  hence  the  pressure  acting  on  the  gas,  is  the  same  as 
before.  The  volume  of  the  tube  K  between  the  various  graduations  having 
been  previously  obtained,  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  volume  of  the  gas 
can  be  calculated.  The  water  bath  surrounding  D  and  C  serves  to  keep 
the  mercury  and  the  gas  in  B  at  a  constant  temperature,  which  is  read 
off  on  the  thermometer  T. 

195.  Mflasurement  of  the  Expansion  of  a  Gas  at  Constant 
Volnme. — As  in  the  case  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  at  constant 
pressure,  the  first  really  accurate  measurements  of  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  gases  at  constant  volume  were  made  by  Regnauli.  One  of 
the  forms  of  apparatus  which  he  employed  for  this  purpose  is  shown  in 
Fig.  156. 

The  gas  is  contained  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  globe  a,  which  is  con- 
nected by  a  fine  tube  with  an  upright  tube  t).  A  side  tube  and  a  three-way 
lap  F  allow  of  the  globe  being  filled  with  dry  gas,  as  in  the  constant  pres- 
sure apparatus.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  B  an  index  E  (shown  on  a 
larger  scale  at  o),  consisting  of  a  curved  piece  of  black  glass,  is  attached 
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aloan  brtw^i  w  that  tbe  sar&ce  just 
ijs  piece  of  fUss :  the  ptessure  bdng  adjusted 
bj  poaring  mercury  into  tbe  open 
mbe  C,  or  removiDg  mdo]  ry  through 
the  stop-cock  ix  The  difTercnce  ia 
[cvd.  wfakh  is  nteasured  bj  ■ 
cathetometer,  between  the  surbce 
of  the  meRoiy  in  B  and  c,  added 
to  the  banxDctiic  hdght,  gives  the 
prcuiue  to  which  tbe  gas  is  sub- 

If  the  globe  did  not  expand  wba 
bcatcd,  tbe  volume  of  the  gas  wixild 
be  tbe  same  at  each  temperatnie ; 
o*::^,  however,  to  the  expansion  of 
tbe  globe  a  correction  has  to  be 
applied,  which,  on  account  of  tbe 
soaJl  caeffidenl  oi  expansion  cf 
glass  or  porcelain  cmnpared  with 
that  of  a  gas,  is  not  considerable. 

I96t  Effaet  of  Change  of 
Prassnre  on  the  Coefllctents 
of  Expansion  of  Gases.  —  Re- 
nault made  a  series  of  experiroeoB 
on  tbe  coefficieot  of  expansion  at 
e  other  gases,  and  the  following  table 


Coefficient  or  Expaxsiox  of  Gases. 
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Expansion. 

76  cm 

.003671 

Item. 

.003648      1 

257 
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76 

.003665      , 
.003690 

2000 

-003887 

003668      1 

76 

.0036613 

76 

.003669      ] 

354 

.00366.6 

... 

.003710 

76 

.003686      1 

252 

.003845 

300 

■«»3752     , 

■004252     j 
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nination  of  the  above  table  will  show  that  in  the  case  of  air  and 
liosdde  the  coefficient  of  expansion  increases  as  the  pressure  to 
le  gas  is  subjected  increases.  This  increase  of  the  coefficient  of 
>n  being  much  more  noticeable  in  the  case  of  carbon  dioxide,  a 
:h  deviates  considerably  from  Boyle's  law  (§  130),  than  in  the  case 
hydrogen,  again,  being  an  exception,  in  that  the  coefficient  of 
m  is  constant,  at  any  rate  up  to  a  pressure  of  254  cm.  of  mercury. 

cases  the  coefficient  of  expansion  at  constant  pressure  is  greater 
it  at  constant  volume.  The  most  important  characteristic,  how- 
that  the  coefficients  of  thermal  expansion  for  the  different  gases 
ysX  exactly  the  same,  the  differences  between  different  gases  being 
1  lower  the  pressure  to  which  the  gases  are  subjected.  We  axe 
e  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  case  of  perfect  gases  (i>.  ones 
»bey  Boyle's  law  exactly)  the  coefficients  of  thermal  expansion 
e  constant,  and  have  a  value  about  0.00366. 

Charles's  Law— Absolute  Zero.— The  law  that  all  gases  have 
e  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  was  first  enunciated  by  Charles. 
>wever,  sometimes  known  as  Gay-Lussads  law,  since  he  was  the 
make  experiments  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  law.  From  what  has 
id  in  the  previous  section,  it  will  be  seen  that  gases  obey  Charles's 
[1  about  the  same  accuracy  with  which  they  obey  Boyle's  law. 
e  consider  a  mass  of  a  perfect  gas  of  which  the  volume  is  Vo  and 
ssure/o,  at  a  temperature  of  o**C.,  and  imagine  the  volume  kept 
t  while  its  temperature  is  lowered  to  -  /',  the  pressure  /  will, 
rles's  law,  be  given  by 

/=/<,(! -a/), 
I  is  the  coefficient  of  expansion.     If  the  cooling  is  continued  to  a 
aure  of  f  -  -  )%  then 

p^pfk^  -  i)=o, 

lis  temperature  the  gas  would  exert  no  pressure  on  the  walls  of 
taining  vessel  According  to  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  this  can 
cur  when  the  velocity  of  translation  of  the  molecules  is  zero.  If, 
IS  probable,  the  motion  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecules,  or  perhaps 
tter  to  say  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  molecules,  increases  and 
es  pari  passu  with  the  motion  of  translation,  it  follows  that  at  a 

iture  of  ""  (  ~  )'  C.  the  molecules  will  have  completely  lost  all  their 

Heat  consisting,  as  we  shall  see  later,  of  the  motion  of  the 
les,  when  no  such  motion  exists  the  body  must  be  devoid  of  heat, 
t  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  body  colder  than  one  which  is  devoid 

eat,  />.  one  at  a  temperature  of  -  ( -  r  C,  this  temperature  is  called 
o/uU  zero. 
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Taking  «  as  .0056625  (the  mean  value  for  hydrogen  between  0° 

ioo'\  the  absolute  xcro  will  be ^^    ,  or  -  273^0  C.    Although  it  is 

impossible  actually  to  cool  a  body  down  to  the  absolute  zero,  it  is  interest- , 
ing  to  note  that  temperatures  as  low  as  —250**  C.  have  been  obtained  by 
allowing  liquid  hydrogen  to  boil  at  reduced  pressure.  The  true  value  of 
such  low  temperatures  is,  however,  difficult  to  estimate,  since  it  is  hardly 
safe  to  say  that  any  property  of  matter  which  we  may  use  to  measure  tem- 
perature will,  at  such  low  temperatures,  change  with  temperature  according 
to  the  same  law  as  is  found  to  hold  at  temperatures  near  o"  and  100**  C. 

In  order  to  coD\'ert  temperatures  referred  to  o**  C.  to  the  corresponding 
temperatures  referred  to  the  absolute  zero,  we  have  to  add  273.  Thus  if 
T  and  /  represent  the  temperature  reckoned  finom  the  absolute  zero  and 
the  temperature  of  melting  ice  respectively, 

r=/+273. 

According  to  Charles's  law, 

and  v=T'^i+a/). 

Hence,  substituting  for  a  its  \-alue  1/273,  ^"^^  reckoning  the  temperature 
from  the  absolute  zero,  the  abo\*e  equations  become 

/=A(i+3y^(7'-273)) 

=A77273» 
and  r=T'»  77273. 

At  any  other  temperature  7^,  if  the  pressure  when  the  volume  is  con- 
stant is  /'  and  the  volume  when  the  pressure  is  constant  is  1/,  we  have 

/=Ar/273 

and  i^^v.TlzT^ 

Hence  P      ^      j  ^      ^ 

or  the  pressure  of  a  gas  at  constant  volume  varies  directly  as  the  absolute 
temperature,  and  the  volume,  at  constant  pressure,  also  varies  directly  as 
the  absolute  temperature. 

Suppose  that  the  conditions  of  a  certain  mass  of  gas,  as  far  as 
pressure,  volume,  and  temperature  are  concerned,  are  indicated  by  the 
symbols  p,  7',  /  resp)ectively,  while  when  the  temperature  of  the  same 
mass  of  gas  is  reduced  to  o**,  the  pressure  being  />«,  the  volume  is  v. 
Then  if  the  temperature  is  maintained  constant  we  have,  by  Boyle's  law, 

Now,  keeping  the  pressure  po  constant,  let  the  temperature  of  the  gas 
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reduced  to  0%  and  let  v.  be  the  volume  under  these  conditions.     By 
.Chaile^s  law  we  have 

2/  =  Vo(l+a/), 


■  is  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  gas.     Hence,  equating  the 

1»o  values  of  v\  we  get 

/v=/oVo(l+a/). 

Taldn^^  the  value  of  a  as  .003663,  or  — ,  and  writing  /'for  the  tempera- 

273 

tme  measured  from  the  absolute  zero,  i.e.  -  273**  C. ,  we  get 

/^-A-.('+if3)=^'(^73+/) 

273 

For  a  given  mass  of  gas  the  quantity /ot'o  is  a  constant,  hence  we  may 
write  the  above  equation — 

fiv=RT, 

where  K  is  a  constant,  depending  only  on  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
the  gas. 

198.  The  Gas  Thermometer.— Since  the  standard  thermometric 
substance  employed  for  all  accurate  measurements  of  temperature  is 
cither  hydrogen  or  nitrogen,  the  problem  of  comparing  the  readings  of 
the  ordinary  liquid-in-glass  thermometers,  such  as  are  actually  used  to 
note  the  temperature,  with  the  gas  thermometer,  and  hence  deducing  the 
corrections  to  be  applied  to  the  readings  to  reduce  them  to  the  gas  scale, 
is  of  very  considerable  importance.    There  are  several  forms  of  so-called 


Fig.  157. 

air  thermometers,  which  are  all  more  or  less  modifications  of  the  instru- 
ments used  by  Regnault,  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  describing  the 
form  employed  at  the  Bureau  International  des  Poids  et  Mesures  at  Paris. 
The  instrument  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  bulb,  containing 
the  gas  (hydrogen),  and  the  manometer,  used  to  measure  the  pressure  to 
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which  ihe  gas  is  exposed  at  the  difTerent  temperatures.  A  section  o 
arrangement  employed  for  heating  the  buJb  A  is  shown  in  Fig.  157. 
bulb   A,   which   is   made   of  plati 


The 


iridium,  and  has  a  capacity  of  abotit  ■ 
litre,  is  connected  with  the  tnanometei 
(shown  in  Fig.  158)  by  a  fine  metal 
tube  n,  about  a  metre  long,  and  having 
a  bore  of  0.07  cm.  For  the  comparisons 
at  comparatively  low  temperatures  tia 
bulb  A  and  the  thennomcteis  T,  which 
are  to  be  compared  with  the  gas  ther- 
mometer, are  placed  side  by  side  in  a 
long  water-bath,  which  is  kept  well 
stirred.  For  the  higher  temp«iatur« 
the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  15719 
employed.  Steam,  or  the  vapour  oi 
some  other  liquid,  enters  the  appaiatu; 
by  the  tube  K,  passes  up  alongside  tbf 
bulb  A  and  the  bulbs  of  the  thermo- 
meters T,  and  then  at  the  end  passes 
to  the  outside  of  the  metal  screen  DE 
and  back  along  the  outside,  finall) 
escaping  by  the  tube  F.  The  arrange- 
ment resembles  that  used  for  determin- 
ing the  upper  fixed  point  of  an  ordinary 
mercurial  thennometer  (sec  Fig.  144). 
In  Regnault's  form  of  the  constant- 
volume  air  thermometer,  the  mano- 
meter employed  only  measures  the 
excess  or  defect  of  the  pressure  to  which 
the  gas  is  exposed  over  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure,  so  that  to  obtain 
the  actual  pressure  the  barometric 
height  has  also  to  be  determined.  In 
the  Bureau  instrument  the  manometer 
and  barometer  are  combined  in  a  single 
instrument,  so  that  the  height  of  a 
single  column  of  mercury  only  has  to 
be  measured,  and  thus  the  chances  ol 
error  are  reduced.  The  tube  b,  coming 
from  the  bulb,  is  attached  to  a  steel 
block  A  (Fig.  158),  which  is  clamped 
air-tight  on  the  end  of  a  glass  tube 
C  The  lower  end  of  this  glass  tube  is 
a  steel  block  D,  to  which  is  also  cemented  a.  second  glasi 
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tube  E.  These  two  glass  tubes  communicate  with  each  other  through  a 
channel  in  the  steel  block,  as  well  as  with  a  tap  and  flexible  steel  tube  K. 
The  block  D  is  attached  to  an  upright  metal  pillar  P,  which  also  carries  a 
movable  cradle  Q,  the  position  of  which  can  be  adjusted  by  the  screw  s. 
The  cradle  Q  carries  the  upper  end  of  a  barometer  tube  hg,  the  lower  end 
of  which  dips  in  the  mercury  contained  in  the  tube  E.  The  lower  surface 
of  the  steel  plug  a  is  made  plain,  except  for  a  fine  metal  point,  shown  on 
a  larger  scale  at  N,  which  serves  as  a  fixed  mark  to  which  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  C  is  always  brought  back.  The  height  of  the 
reservoir  L  is  altered,  roughly  by  sliding  the  cradle  R  up  and  down  by 
hand,  and  finally  by  means  of  the  screw  M,  till  this  adjustment  is  com- 
plete at  each  temperature. 

When  the  suribce  of  the  mercury  at  J  is  exactly  in  contact  with  the 
steel  point,  the  excess  of  the  pressure  within  the  bulb  above  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury  of  height  oj. 
The  atmospheric  pressure  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury, 
of  height  10.  Hence  the  pressure  acting  on  the  gas  in  the  bulb  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury  of  height  10  +  Oj  or  ij,  and  the 
measurement  of  the  vertical  distance  between  the  two  mercury  surfaces 
1  and  J  suffices  to  give  the  pressure.  The  measurement  of  this  height  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  cathetometer,  which  is  carried  on  a  pillar  fixed 
alongside  the  instrument,  the  measurement  being  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  surfaces  I  and  j  are  placed  vertically  one  over  the  other. 
The  temperature  of  the  mercury  column  is  measured  by  a  series  of 
thermometers  attached  to  the  upright  P. 

The  readings  obtained  have  to  be  corrected  to  allow  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  bulb  on  account  of  (i)  rise  of  temperature  and  (2)  the 
increase  of  the  pressure  of  the  gas  inside.  Allowance  has  also  to  be 
made  for  the  decrease  in  volume,  as  the  pressure  is  increased,  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  tube  BB  and  the  space  between  the  mercur>'  meniscus  j 
and  the  lower  surface  of  the  steel  block  A.  The  coefficient  of  cubical 
expansion  of  the  platinum-iridium  bulb  was  determined  by  measuring, 
directly  on  the  comparator,  its  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 


CHAPTER   II 
CALORIMBTRY 

190.  Quantity  of  Heat. — In  order  to  measure  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  a  bociy  loses  or  gains  when  its  temperature  changes,  or  when  its 
physical  state  changes,  we  generally  use  as  the  unit  that  quantity  of 
heat  which,  acting  on  a  given  mass  of  some  chosen  substance,  alters  its 
temperature  by  some  fixed  amount.  The  substance  employed  almost 
exclusively  for  this  purpose  is  water.  Thus  the  unit  of  heat  might  be 
defined  as  the  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gram  of 
water  through  one  degree  Centigrade.  This  definition,  however,  will 
only  be  complete  if  a  gram  of  water  requires  the  same  quantity  of  heat 
to  raise  its  temperature  one  degree,  whatever  the  temperature  at  which 
we  start ;  that  is,  if  it  required  the  same  quantity  of  heat  to  raise  a 
gram  of  water  from  o°  to  i**,  as  from  15*  to  i6^  or  from  90"  to  91*.  Since 
it  has  been  found  that  the  quantity  of  heat  required  at  different  tem- 
peratures is  different,  it  is  necessary  to  specify  between  what  two 
temperatures  the  water  has  to  be  taken,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
thcniial  units  in  use  differing  from  one  another  in  the  temperature  at 
which  the  water  is  taken.     The  chief  of  these  are  as  follows  : — 

(i)  The  heat  required  to  raise  i  grm.  of  water  from  o**  C.  to  i**  C. 

(2)  The  heat  required  to  raise  i  grm.  of  water  from  3^.5  C.  to  4^.5  C. 

(3)  The  heat  required  to  raise  i  grm.  of  water  from  14^.5  C.  to  I5^5  C. 
Each  of  the  above  units  has,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  called  a 

calorie^  and  so  in  accurate  work  it  is  necessary  to  say  at  what  tempera- 
ture the  calorie  is  taken. 

A  unit  of  heat  largely  used  in  England  in  engineering  is  the  heat 
required  to  raise  I  lb.  of  water  through  i"  F.  As  this  unit  is  only  used 
for  comparatively  rough  measurements,  the  question  as  to  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  water  is  taken  does  not  come  in. 

For  theoretical  purposes  (and  practical  also,  now  that  electrical 
measurements  play  such  an  important  part  in  engineering^  it  is  con- 
venient to  measure  heat  in  terms  of  the  imits  of  work  or  energy,  since, 
as  will  be  seen  later  (i$  25o\  heat  and  energy  are  convertible,  and  it  has 
been  projx^scd  to  adopt  as  the  practical  unit  of  heat  4.2  x  10'  ergs — ^the 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  this  number  will  be  seen  later  (§  251) — and  to 
call  this  unit  a  joule. 

200.  Specific  Heat— If  100  grams  of  water  at  100*  is  mixed  with 
100  grams  of  water  at  o\  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  found  to  be 
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very  neariy  50*.  But  if  100  grams  of  copper  at  100"  is  placed  in  100 
grams  of  water  at  o%  the  final  temperature  of  the  copper  and  water  is 
not  50%  but  about  9°.  1.  The  heat  given  out  by  the  copper  in  cooling  from 
100*  to  9^I,  iy,  through  9o'*.9,  has  only  been  able  to  heat  an  equal  mass 
of  water  through  9".  1.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  a  given  mass  of  copper 
fequires  much  less  heat  to  raise  its  temperature  i**  than  does  an  equal 
mass  of  water.  The  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  I  gram  of  a  substance  through  1°  C,  at  any  given  temperature,  is  called 
the  specific  heat  of  the  substance  at  that  temperature.  The  specific  heat 
of  water  (at  the  temperature  at  which  the  calorie  is  defined)  is  therefore 
onity,  and  that  of  copper  .1. 

The  following  table  gives  the  specific  heat  of  some  substances  in 
terms  of  water  at  i  $*  C.  The  second  column  gives  the  mean  temperature 
at  which  the  specific  heat  of  the  substance  was  measured. 

Specific  Heat. 


Substance. 

Temperature. 

s: 

Specific  Heat. 

Water  .         .         .         . 

1.004 1 

„        .         .         . 

10° 

I.0019 

»»        •         •         ■ 

>s° 

1. 0000 

„        .         .         . 

20° 

27° 

.9987 
.9967 

Ice        .        .        . 
Paraffin  (wax) 
Copper 
Zinc 

-10° 

5°: 
5° 

.502 
.694 
.092 

•093 

Iron 

Platinum 
Mercury 
Petroleum 

t 

IS 

20 
40° 

.109 
.032 

.0331 
.51 

201«  The  Measurement  of  the  Specifle  Heat  of  Solids.— The 

most  usual  method  of  determining  the  specific  heat  of  a  solid  is  called 
the  method  of  mixtures,  and  consists  in  heating  a  given  mass  of  the 
solid  to  a  known  temperature,  and  then  immersing  it  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining a  known  mass  of  water,  the  initial  and  tinal  temperatures  of 
which  are  noted.  If  J/  is  the  mass  of  the  body,  ^Fthat  of  the  water, 
/,  the  initial  temperature  of  the  body,  /^  the  initial  temperature  of  the 
water,  and  /j  the  final  temperature  of  the  body  and  the  water,  we  have, 
if  we  suppose  for  the  moment  that  the  vessel  does  not  take  up  any  heat, 
that  the  heat  gained  by  the  water  is  lV{f^  - 1^.  The  heat  lost  by  the  body 
is  J/(/,  -  /,)  J,  where  s  is  the  specific  heat  of  the  body.  Equating  these 
two  quantities  of  heat,  we  get 

Since  the  temperature  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  water  is  contained 


234  H^^^  [§  20 1 

(called  the  Calorimeter)  is  raised  from  /g  to  h^  some  of  the  heat  given 
out  by  the  body  will  have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  above 
result  must  be  corrected  on  this  account.  If  w  is  the  mass  of  the 
calorimeter,  and  o-  the  specific  heat  of  the  material  of  which  it  is 
composed,  the  heat  necessary  to  raise  its  temperature  from  t^  to  /j  is 
w{t^  —  t^a;  The  product  w<r,  which  represents  the  quantity  of  water 
which  would  require  the  same  quantity  of  heat  to  raise  its  temperature 
i'  as  does  the  calorimeter,  is  called  the  water  equivalent  or  water  value 
of  the  calorimeter.  The  heat  gained  by  the  water  and  qalorimeter  is 
lV{t^ -t^  +  w  (t^- t^a^  and  hence 

In  forming  the  above  expressions,  we  have  supposed  that  all  the  heat 
given  out  by  the  Hot  body  is  received  by  the  calorimeter  and  its  contents. 
Since  the  hot  body  has  to  be  moved  from  the  enclosure  in  which  it  was 
heated  to  the  calorimeter,  special  precautions  have,  as  we  shall  see  later  on, 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  loss  of  heat  during  transit.  Again,  although  the 
calorimeter  may  be  at  the  same  temperature  as  its  surroundings  at  one 
temperature,  say  the  initial  temperature,  yet  when  the  hot  body  is  placed 
in,  its  temperature  will  be  higher  than  that  of  its  surroundings,  and  hence 
it  will  lose  heat  by  conduction  and  radiation  (§241).  In  order  to  reduce 
such  loss  of  heat  to  a  minimum,  the  calorimeter  is  supported  on  small,  badly 
conducting  feet,  or  suspended  by  threads,  so  that  it  shall  not  gain  or  lose 
heat  by  conduction  through  the  supports.  The  loss  or  gain  of  heat  by 
radiation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  having  the  outside  of  the  calori- 
meter polished,  since  polished  metal  is  a  bad  radiator  (§  246). 

Rumford  first  proposed  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  radiation  by  making 
a  preliminary  experiment  to  determine  approximately  the  rise  in  tempera- 
ture of  the  calorimeter,  and  then,  in  the  final  experiment,  cooling  the 
calorimeter  before  the  introduction  of  the  hot  body  to  a  temperature 
below  that  of  the  surrounding  bodies  by  an  amount  equal  to  half  the  rise. 
By  this  device,  during  the  first  part  of  the  time  between  the  introduction 
of  the  hot  body  and  the  reading  of  the  final  temperature,  the  calorimeter 
would  receive  heat  by  radiation,  and  during  the  second  part  it  would 
lose  heat.  As,  however,  the  temperature  rises  most  rapidly  at  first,  this 
correction  is  not  perfect,  and  for  very  accurate  observations  the  following 
method,  adopted  by  Regnault,  in  which  the  loss  or  gain  by  radiation  is 
directly  measured,  is  used. 

The  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  and  its  contents  is  read  at  short 
intervals  (r),  say  every  10  seconds,  after  the  introduction  of  the  hot  body 
until  the  maximum  reading  has  been  obtained,  and  the  temperature 
begins  to  fall.  The  calorimeter  is  then  left,  and  the  fall  of  temperature 
in   two   or  three   minutes   detennined,  and  from   this  the   fall   in   the 
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TEMPERATURE  ar  CALOBIMCTeH -► 
Fig.  159. 


interval  r  (10  leconds)  calculated.    This  gives  the  rate  of  loss  of  heat 

at  the  higbest  temperature.    The  calorimeter  is  allowed  to  cool,  and 

the  (at«  of  loss  of  heat  in  a  time  r 

dctennuMd  at  a  number  of  tem-    Jji 

peratnres  between  the  maximum    ^  ^ 

and  the  original  tempeiature.    A    S« 

cmve  PQ  (Fig.  1 59)  is  then  plotted,    £  S 

in  which  the  absciue  are  the  tem-    £  ^ 

pcratom  of  the  calorimeter  and     ^  « 

the  ordinates  are  the  fall  in  tem-    j  ^ 

peiature  at  the  different  tempeia-    j$  \ 

tnrcs  during  the  interval  r.  The 
pcNot  P,  where  this  curve  cuts  the 
axis  of  X,  of  course  corresponds 
to  the  calorimeter,  being  at   the 

HUne  temperature  aa  its  surroundings,  so  that  it  neither  gains  nor 
loses  heat  by  conduaion  or  radiation.  The  readings  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  calorimeter  while  the  temperature  was  rising  are  plotted  on 
square  paper,  the  abscissae  being  the  times  from  the  instant  when  the  hot 
body  was  introduced  into 

the  calorimeter.    In  Fig.  ,5...»,.hi...b..,i...,..*...»,,»C' 

160  DBC  is  such  a  curve. 
An  ordinate  nr  is  then 
drawn  corresponding  to 
a  time  r/2  from  the  start, 
and  the  corresponding 
temperature  Fread  from 
the  curve.  Next  the  fall 
of  temperature  (/,)  dur- 
ing the  time  r,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  calori- 
meter is  T,  is  read  from 
the  curve  (Fig.  159). 
This  quantity  /,  is  added 
on  to  the  ordinate  MD 
to  give  a  new  point  d'. 
This  point  represents 
what  would  have  been  the  temperature,  if  there  had  been  no  loss  of  heat, 
at  the  end  of  the  time  r,  for  MD  represents  the  actual  temperature,  and  dd' 
represents  the  loss  which  has  taken  place  up  to  then.  In  the  same  way  the 
falloftemperatureC,corresponding  to  the  temperature  at  the  middle  of  the 
next  interval  is  read  ofT,  and  the  sum  of  the  two  quantities  l^,  /j  is  added 
to  the  ordinate  ep,  since  the  total  fall  of  temperature  due  to  radiation 
and  conduction  up  to  the  time  F  is  the  loss  during  the  interval  OM, 
together  with  that  during  the  interval  MP.     Proceeding  in  this  way  a 
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series  of  points  are  obtained,  such  as  are  rodicated  or  the  dotted  curve 
d'e'b'c'.  This  curve  rises  lo  the  point  B*,  and  after  thai  is  horizontal. 
The  reason  why  it  remains  horizontal  is  that  we  are  allowing  for  the  fall 
of  lemperalure  due  to  radiation,  and  hence  the  dotted  curve  represents 
the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  supposing  there  were  no  loss  by 
radiation,  under  which  circumstances  the  temperature  would  remain 
constant  as  soon  as  the  hot  body  and  the  calorimeter  bad  reached  the 
same  temperature.  The  final  temperature  taken  in  the  calculation  of  the 
specific  heal  is  that  corresponding  to  the  horizontal  part  of  the  dotted 
curve,  i.e.  qb". 

In  Fig.  161  a  modified  form  of  Regnault's  calorimeter  is  shown.  The 
substance  of  which  the  specific  heal  is  to  be  measured  is  healed  in  the 
heater  A.  This  heater  is  shown  in 
section  at  (a),  and  is  connected  by 
the  side-tube  E  with  a  boiler,  so 
that  steam  enters  at  E  and  passes 
out  through  F  to  a  condenser. 
The  temperature  to  which  the 
substance  is  heated  is  indicated  by 
the  thermometer  T,.  The  calori- 
meter C  is  suspended  by  means  of 
three  light  strings  inside  a  brightly 
polished  metal  vessel  D,  while  this 
vessel  is  itself  contained  within  a 
wooden  box  a  A  delicate  ther- 
mometer Tj,  which  is  held  in  a  clip 
attached  to  ihe  box  B,  is  used  to 
give  the  temperature  of  Ihe  liquid 
in  the  calorimeter,  while  a  stirrer  S 
serves  to  mix  the  liquid  and  thus 
insure  it  all  being  at  ihc  same 
temperature.  A  screen  K,  which 
slides  up  and  down  in  guides,  serves 
to  protect  the  calorimeter  from 
radiation  from  the  heater.  When 
the  substance  has  attained  the 
temperature  of  the  heater,  the 
screen  K  is  raised,  the  box  B  run 
on  its  guides  under  the  heater,  and  the  substance  dropped  down  into  the 
calorimt'tcr,  the  small  slide  L  being  momentarily  drawn  out  for  this 
purpose.  Directly  the  substance  has  been  introduced,  the  calorimeter  is 
withdrawn,  and  the  screen  K  again  lowered. 

The  consideration  of  caloriinclric  methods  which  depend  on  latent 
hejit  of  vaporisation  or  fusion  will  be  dealt  wiih  later  (§S  2I2,  315). 

Favrc  and  Silbcniiann  used  a  calorimeter  which  was  essentially  a 
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very  large  mercurial  thermometer.  The  bulb  consisted  of  an  iron 
sphere  connected  to  a  narrow  glass  graduated  stem.  Into  this  sphere 
one  or  two  closed  tubes  made  of  glass  or  platinum,  somewhat  of  the 
shape  of  test-tubes,  protruded.  The  instrument  was  standardised  by 
introducing  into  one  of  the  tubes  a  known  weight  of  hot  water,  and 
noUng*  the  £dl  of  temperature  of  the  water  and  the  distance  through 
which  the  mercury  column  in  the  stem  travelled.  Then,  from  the 
advance  of  the  column  when  another  body  was  introduced  into  one 
of  the  tubes,  the  quantity  of  heat  it  imparts  to  the  mercury  could  be 
calculated. 

202.  The  Measurement  of  the  Specific  Heat  of  Liquids.— The 

method  of  mixtures  is  applicable  in  the  case  of  liquids  ;  either  a  solid  of 
known  specific  heat  being  used,  the  calorimeter  containing  the  liquid,  or, 
if  the  liquid  does  not  combine  chemically  with  water,  a  known  mass  of 
the  liquid,  at  a  temperature  higher  or  lower  than  that  of  the  water  is  run 
into  the  calorimeter. 

208.  The  Measurement  of  the  Specific  Heat  of  Gases.— When 

a  body  expands  it  drives  back  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  hence  does 
work  (§  252),  and,  as  we  shall  see  later  (§  253),  this  work  is  done  at  the 
expense  of  some  of  the  heat  supplied  to  the  body.  Thus  the  specific 
heat,  />.  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  unit  mass  i"*  C, 
of  a  body  will  be  different  according  as  it  is  allowed  to  expand,  and 
hence  do  external  work,  or  kept  at  constant  volume  by  suitably  altering 
the  pressure.  In  the  case  of  solids  and  liquids,  the  expansion  is  so  small 
that  the  external  work  done  and  the  heat  necessary  to  do  this  work  are 
negligable.  The  specific  heats  as  determined  are  at  constant  pressure 
but  would  differ  inappreciably  from  the  specific  heats  at  constant  volume. 
In  the  case  of  gases,  where  the  change  of  volume  when  they  are  heated 
at  constant  pressure  is  considerable,  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  do 
the  external  work  performed  by  the  expanding  gas  amounts  to  a  large 
fraction  of  the  heat  supplied.  Hence  there  are  two  specific  heats  to  be 
considered  in  the  case  of  a  gas — (i)  The  specific  heat  at  constant 
pressure,  which  is  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  unit  mass 
of  the  gas  through  1°  when  the  pressure  is  kept  constant.  (2)  The 
specific  heat  at  constant  volume,  which  is  the  heat  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  unit  mass  of  the  gas  through  1°  when  the  volume  is  kept 
constant. 

204.  The  Measurement  of  the  Specific  Heat  of  a  Oas  under 
Constant  Pressure. — Accurate  measurements  of  the  specific  heats  of 
gases  under  constant  pressure  have  been  made  by  Regnault.  The  gas 
to  be  experimented  upon  was  stored  under  pressure  in  a  large  metal 
reservoir  A  (Fig.  162).  From  this  reservoir  the  gas  passes  along  a  tube 
to  a  screw  valve  B,  shown  in  section  at  C.  A  little  way  beyond  the  valve 
there  is  a  partition  across  the  tube,  pierced  with  a  small  hole  D.  Between 
this  partition  and  the  valve  a  side-tube  leads  to  a  manometer  E.    As  the 
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gas  escapes  from  ihe  reservoir  Ihc  pressure  becomes  reduced,  but  by 
openin),'  tlic  valve  the  pressure  to  the  left  of  the  partition,  as  shown  by 
r,  can  be  kept  constant,  and  hence  the  gas  made  to  flow 


through  the  apparatus  at  a  uniform  r 
a  long  spiral   Y  (^'ig.   163)  i: 


The  gas  next  passes  through 
icrsed  in  an  oil  bath.  Having  thus 
acquired  the  temperalure  of  the  bath,  the 
gas  passes  into  the  vessel  G  contained  in 
the  calorimeter  h.  By  means  of  a  series 
of  spiral  partitions,  as  shown  at  k  (Fig- 
162),  the  gas  is  obliged  to  go  round  and 
round,  so  that  it  becomes  cooled  dpwn 
to  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
calorimeter  before  escaping. 

The  mass  of  the  gas  which  passes 
through  ihe  apparatus  is  obtained  by 
noting  the  pressure  in  the  vessel  before 
and  afier  the  experiment.  The  voltune 
having  been  previously  determined,  this  allowed  the  mass  to  be 
calculated. 

Corrcclions  hiive  to  be  applied  for  ihc  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  and 
for  heat  conducted  10  (he  calorimeter  by  the  tube  through  which  the  gas 
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The    following   table   contains   some   of  the  values  obtained    by 
Regnault : — 

Specific  Heat  of  Gases  at  Constant  Pressure^ 

Air 0.2374 

Chlorine 0.1220 

Carbon  dioxide 0.2169 

Hydrogen 34090 

Nitrogen 0.2438 

Oxygen 0.2175 

205.  Spedfle  Heat  of  Gases  at  Constant  Volume.— The  direct 

determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas  at  constant  volume  is  rendered 
very  difficult  from  the  necessity  of  enclosing  the  gas  in  a  vessel,  the 
water  value  (§  201)  of  which  will  be  enormously  greater  than  that  of  the 
enclosed  gas.  Direct  determinations  of  this  quantity  have,  however,  been 
made  by  Joly,  who  employed  for  this  purpose  the  steam  calorimeter 
described  in  §  215. 

As  will  be  seen  later,  it  h  possible,  by  measuring  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  a  gas,  to  calculate  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  at  constant 
pressure  to  that  at  constant  volume.  Knowing  the  specific  heat  at  con- 
stant pressure,  we  are  then  able  to  calculate  that  at  constant  volume. 

206.  Variation  of  Speeifle  Heat  with  Change  of  Temperature, 

Density,  and  State. — Regnault  examined  the  values  of  the  specific  heat 
at  constant  pressure  of  gases,  at  different  temperatures,  and  found  that 
while  the  specific  heat  of  air  is  practically  constant,  that  of  carbon  dioxide 
increases  considerably  as  the  temperature  rises.  It  is  probable  that  all 
gases  which  deviate  from  Boyle's  and  Charles's  laws  show  an  increase  of 
specific  heat  with  increase  of  temperature,  but  that  a  perfect  gas  would 
possess  a  constant  specific  heat. 

In  the  case  of  water,  Rowland  and  Bartoli  and  Stracciati  find  that  the 
specific  heat  decreases  from  o"  to  a  temperature  of  30*  (Rowland)  or  20* 
(Bartoli  and  Stracciati),  and  then  increases.  The  recent  measurements 
of  Griffiths,  however,  seem  to  show  that  there  is  no  minimum  at  any 
temperature  below  30*. 

The  specific  heat  of  most  solids  increases  with  increase  of  tem- 
perature. The  most  noteworthy  cases  of  the  increase  of  specific  heat 
with  temperature  are  the  solids  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon.  For  the 
reasons  given  in  the  next  section,  a  study  of  the  specific  heat  of  these 
three  bodies  is  of  particular  interest,  and  was  undertaken  by  Weber,  who 
employed  Bunsenls  ice-calorimeter  (§  212)  for  temperatures  up  to  200**, 
and  a  water-calorimeter  for  higher  temperatures.  The  temperature  to 
which  the  body  was  raised  was  obtained  by  having  a  lump  of  platinum 
heated  to  the  same  temperature  as  the  body,  and  placing  this  in  a 
second  calorimeter.    Then  from  the  rise  in  temperature  produced  by  the 
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platinum,  and  from  the  specific  heat  of  platinum,  the  initial  temperature 
was  calculated.  The  va.Iues  he  obtained  for  carbon  in  the  form  of 
diamond  are  shown  by  a  curve  in  Fig.  164,  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
specific  heal  of  diamond  is  about  ihree  times  as  great  at  a  temperature  of 
300°a3  it  is  ato°,  while  at  tempeialures  above  600°  the  specific  heat  remains 
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almost  constant  Similar  results  were  obtained  in  the  case  of  boron  and 
silicon,  except  iha*.  in  the  case  of  the  latter  substance  the  specific  heat 
is  almost  constant  at  temperatures  above  zoo°. 

In  the  case  of  bodies  which  are  capable  of  existing  in  more  than  one 
aliotropic  modification,  marked  difTerences  in  the  specific  heals  of  the 
various  forms  are  often  found.  Thus  in  the  case  of  calcium  carbonate 
the  specific  heats  of  aragonite  and  Iceland  spar  are  0.308;,  that  of  chalk 
0.2 14B,  and  that  of  marble  0.2158.  At  ordinary  temperatures  the  specific 
heat  of  carbon  in  [he  form  of  diamond  is  0.1469,  wood  charcoal  0.2415, 
and  graphite  0.2017.  Weber  found,  however,  that  al  high  temperatures 
all  forms  of  carbon  have  the  same  specific  heat,  the  same  probably  being 
the  case  with  other  polymorphous  bodies. 

The  specific  heat  of  most  bodies  is  different  in  the  three  states- 
solid,  liquid,  and  gas.  In  general  the  specific  heat  in  the  solid  and 
gaseous  states  are  much  smaller  than  in  the  liquid  state.  The  following 
table  gives  some  values  of  the  spiecific  heat  for  bodies  in  different 
states  :— 
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Change  of  Specific  Heat  with  Change  of  StatI'I 


I 

\  Water  . 

■  Mercury 
Tin 

I  Lead  . 
Alcohol 
Ether    . 


Solid. 


Liquid. 


a5o 

0.0314 
0.0562 

ox>3i4 


i.oco 
0.0333 
0.0637 
0.0402 

0-5475 
0.5290 


Gas. 
0.477 


04  5  34 
0.4797 


J 


207.  DolonflT  And  Petit's  Law.— Dulong  and  Petit  first  enunciated 
the  law  that  the  product  of  the  specific  heat  of  an  element  in  the  solid 
ttate  into  the  atomic  weight  is  a  constant.  The  product  of  tlie  atomic 
veigfat  into  the  specific  heat  of  a'gas  is  also  approximately  constant,  but 
about  half  the  value  of  the  product  in  the  case  of  solids.  In  the  case  of 
fiqoids  the  law  does  not  apply  at  all.  If  n  is  the  number  of  molecules  in 
unit  mass  of  a  solid  element,  w  the  mass  of  each  molecule,  o-  the  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  single  molecule  1',  and  .V  the 
specific  heat  of  the  body,  we  have  S—vn  and  ««/==  1.  Hence  v  —  u*S, 
Since,  according  to  Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  wS  is  a  constant,  it  follows 
that  o-  is  also  constant,  or  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
molecule  of  all  the  elements,  when  in  the  solid  stale,  through  i  is  the 
same.  The  product  of  the  specific  heat  into  the  atomic  weight  of  an 
ficment  is  called  the  atomic  heat,  and  the  values  of  this  quantity  for 
some  elements  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Atomic  Heats. 


Atomic 
Weight. 


Hydrogen  \ 
Oxygen  . 
Nitrogen  ) 
Iron 

Copper  . 
Zinc 

Platinum 
Arsenic  . 
Selenium 
Sodium  . 
Potassium 
Sulphur . 
Mercury  (solid) 

Carbon  . 


(jjaseous) 


1 


Boron 


Silicon    . 


I 

16 

14 

56 

63 

65 
194 

75 
79 
23 
39 
32 
200 

12 
II 
28 


Specific  Heat. 

3409 
0.218 
0.244 

O.ICK; 
0.092 
0.093 
0.032 
0.081 
0.084 
0.293 
0.170 
0.163 
0.031 

S  0.144 

\  ((;85")  0.459 
(27**)  0.238 
(233**)  0.366 
(   (571 0.183 
( (232';  0.203 


1 


Atiunic 
Heat. 

3-4 
3.5 

3-4 
6.1 

5-« 
6.1 

6.2 

6.1 

6.6 

6.7 
6.6 

5-2 
6.2 

(1.7) 

5-5 

(2.6) 

4.0 

(5-2) 

5-7 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  atomic  heats  of  gases  are  about  3.4,  and  those  1 
solids  about  6.4.  After  what  has  been  said  in  the  previous  section  asi 
the  change  of  specific  heat  with  temperature  and  with  the  allotropi 
state  of  a  body,  the  differences  obtained  are  not  surprising.  The  valiM 
of  the  atomic  heats  of  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon  obtained  by  using  th 
specific  heat  as  measured  at  ordinary  temperatures  are  very  differen 
from  6.4,  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  testing  whether  these  abnormal  value 
of  the  atomic  heat  would  persist  at  all  temperatures  th^t  Weber  unda 
took  his  investigation  into  the  specific  heat  of  these  bodies.  It  is  to  b 
noted  that  these  three  bodies  are  all  very  difficultly  fusible,  so  that  a 
ordinary  temperatures  they  are  a  long  way  from  their  melting-poini 
The  specific  heat  of  most  solids  seems  to  become  constant  near  a  certai; 
temperature,  and  hence  it  is  only  reasonable  to  employ  the  specific  hea 
measured  at  such  temperature  for  getting  the  atomic  heat ;  and  it  i 
probable  that,  if  this  were  done,  Dulong  and  Petit's  law  would  be  mor 
nearly  true.  In  the  case  of  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon  the  table  show 
how  very  much  better  the  atomic  heats  calculated  from  the  specific  heat 
at  high  temperatures  agree  with  the  other  atomic  heats,  than  do  thos 
calculated  from  the  specific  heats  at  low  temperatures. 

An  extension  of  Dulong  and  Petit's  law  is  due  to  Woestyn,  who  sug 
gests  that  the  atoms  of  the  elements,  even  when  combined  \%nth  ont 
another,  preserve  the  same  specific  heat  that  they  have  in  the  uncombino 
state,  so  that  the  thermal  capacity  of  the  molecule  of  any  compound  i: 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  atomic  heats  of  its  constituent  atoms.  This  lai? 
is  not  verified  by  experiment  with  any  degree  of  completeness,  an< 
Neumann  has  limited  the  law  to  the  statement  that,  for  compounds  be 
longing  to  the  same  general  formula,  and  which  are  similarly  constituted, 
the  product  of  the  molecular  weight  into  the  specific  heat  is  constant ; 
but  that  the  value  of  the  product  varies  from  one  scries  to  another. 

The  following  table  gives  the  specific  and  molecular  heats  of  some 
compounds  : — 

Molecular  Heats. 


Type  RCl. 


Sodium  chloride  (NaCl) 
Potassium  chloride  (KCl) 
Silver  chloride  (AgCI)    . 


Type  RCLi, 

Barium  chloride  (BaCl,) 
Strontium  chloride  (SrClj) 
Lead  chloride  (PbCL)    . 


Molecular 
Weight. 

58^5  ~ 
74.5 
143 


Sjxicific 
I  Icat. 

0.214 
0.173 
0.091 


Molecular 
Heat. 


208 
158 
278 


0.090 
0.120 
0.066 


12.5 
12.9 
13.0 


18.7 
19.0 
18.3 


Type  RSO^, 


Barium  sulphate  (BaS04) 
Strontium  sulphate  (SrSO^ 
Lead  sulphate  (PbS04)  . 


233 
184 

303 


0.1 13 

0.143 
0.087 


26.4 
26.3 
26.4 
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■tf  «e  asscnne  that  the  atom  of  sodium,  potassium,  or  silver  requires 
amount  of  heat  to  raise  its  temperature  one  degree,  whether  it 
or  combined  with  chlorine,  we  can  calculate  the  atomic  heat  of 
in  the  solid  condition.    Thus 

12.8-6.4=6.4, 

I  Hit  the  atomic  heat  of  solid  chlorine  is  6.4,  and  its  specific  heat  is 
l5.f;,orai8. 

In  the  same  way,  from  the  salts  of  the  type  RCl.^,  we  have  that  the 
uc  heat  of  chlorine  is 

i{  1 8.7  -  6.4)  =  1 2.3/2 = 6. 1 5. 

the  same  method  of  calculation  to  obtain  the  atomic  heat  of 
oxygen  from  the  molecular  heats  of  the  salts  of  the  type  RSO4, 

get 

1(26.4  -  6.4  X  2)  ==  1 3.6/3 = 4. 5. 

In  thb  case  the  atomic  heat  is  distinctly  below  6.4,  and  the  mean  value 
for  solid  oxygen  obtained  from  oxides  and  salts  is  4.1. 

Assuming  the  value  4.1  for  the  atomic  heat  of  oxygen,  we  can  cal- 
ailate  the  atomic  heat  of  solid  hydrogen.  The  specific  heat  of  ice  is  0.5, 
10  that  the  molecular  heat  is  18  x  .5 =9.  Hence  the  atomic  heat  of  solid 
lydiogen  is 

i(9- 4.0=2.5. 

lie  numbers  obtained  in  this  way,  depending  as  they  do  on  so  many 
ypotheses,  are  probably  only  approximately  correct ;  they  represent, 
owcver,  an  interesting  application  of  Woestyn's  extension  of  Dulong 
nd  Petit's  law. 


CHAPTER   III 
CHANGE  OF  STATE 

208.  Melting-point— One  of  the  fixed  points  ciiosen  for 
melry  is  the  temperature  at  which  ice  melts  when  subjected  to 
plieric  pressure.  As  long  as  the  ice  is  pure  this  temperature  seei 
constant,  and  therefore  is  suitable  for  use  as  a  lixed  point.  If  a 
of  ice  and  water  is  at  any  temperature  except  o°  C,  it  will  g 
cliange  its  physical  state,  some  of  the  ice  becoming  fluid,  if  the  t 
ture  is  above  o°,  or  some  of  the  water  solid  if  the  temperature  is  1 
At  a  temperature  of  o°,  however,  solid  water,  or  ice,  and  liquid  w 
coexist  without  change.  In  the  case  of  ice,  the  melling-point,  ^ 
tiie  temperature  of  melting  or  the  temperature  at  which  water  s 
is  very  well  mariced  ;  there  are,  however,  other  bodies,  such  a 
iron,  &c.,  which,  when  heated,  become  gradually  softer  and  softt 
temperature  rises,  passing  through  the  conditions  of  a  soft  soli- 
viscous  fluid,  so  that  they  have  no  very  well-marked  melting-p 
solid  passing  into  the  liquid  condition  by  insensible  gradations. 

The  following  table  gives  a  series  of  melting-points,  the  tempera 
responding  to  the  bodies  at  the  upper  end  of  the  list  being  rather  c 

Melting- Points. 
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solidification.     In  the  case  of  wat< 
place  t>etween  a  temperature  of  - 


209.  Change  in  Volume 

Fusion.— Most  substances 
a  larger  volume  in  the  liq 
in  the  solid  state,  so  thai 
si  on  takes  place  on  solid 
There  are,  however,  exc 
some  substances,  such 
cast  iron,  and  bismuth,  ex 
r,  the  changes  in  volume  wb 
20°  C.  and  50°  are  shown  in 
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edniity  of  ice  at  o'  being  0.91674,  and  that  of  water  at  the  same  tem- 
Mare  a99987,  the  increase  in  volume  of  one  gram  of  water  when  it 
ifici  is  00907  ex.  Water,  when  changing  to  ice,  is  capable  of  exert- 
u  enonnous  force  if  its  expansion  is  resisted.  This  expansive  force 
idest  in  the  bursting  of  water-pipes,  and  the  disintegration  of  rocks 
the  pores  of  which  water  has  permeated. 
UL  Efltets  Of  Pressure  on  the  Melting-Point.— In  1849  Prof. 

s  Thomson  showed '  that  it  followed,  from  the  mechanical  theory  of 
that  if  a  body  expands  on  solidification,  like  water,  then  increasing 
Kssure  will  lower  the  freezing-point ;  while  if  the  body  contracts 
idification,  like  paraflfin,  then  increasing  the  pressure  will  raise  the 
qg-poinc  He  calculated  that  in  the  case  of  water,  increasing  the 
lie  by  one  atmosphere  would  lower  the  freezing-point  by  o\oo75  C. 
tf  niftder  a  pressure  of  loop  atmospheres,  water  would  not  freeze 
:  a  temperature  of  -7°.5.  In  other  words,  if  water  remains  liquid, 
1  it  musty  unless  it  is  able  to  expand  as  it  passes  into  ire,  at  a  teni- 
ne  of  -  7^S»  then  it  must  be  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  at  least  1000 
ipheres,  and  it  is  clear  how  water  in  freezing  is  able  to  burst  even 
steel  shells. 

le  following  table  gives  some  of  the  results  obtained  by  Tammann 
t  eflfcct  of  pressure  on  the  melting-point : — 

Change  of  the  Melting-Point  with  Pressure. 


Pressure  in  kilograms 

1 

Substance. 

weight  per  square 

Meltmg-1  omt. 

Dog.  c        ; 

1 

centimetre. 

1 
0 

Benzene 

5-3              i 

500 

19.0 

1000 

31-4 

2000 

54.8 

3000 

73-5 

3500 

81.4 

Nitrolxinzene 

I 

5.^7 

<* 

500 

\(X2 

>♦ 

1000 

27.4 

♦» 

2000 

46.4 

«< 

3000 

65.4 

^» 

3500 

74-3 

Phosphorus 

0 

43.9 

»^ 

500 

57.8 

»» 

1000 

71.5              , 

•1 

.     i               2000 

97.4              ' 

t  will  W.  noticed  that  the  change  in  the  melting-point  is  very  con- 
rablc.     Thus  at  a  press'jrc  of  3500  kilograms  per  square  centimetre 

1  See  §  263. 
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(3387  atmospheres),  the  mehing-point  of  benzene  is  above  the  ordinary 
boiling-point  (81**)  at  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere. 

If  a  wire  loop  is  passed  round  a  block  of  ice,  and  a  weight  is  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  loop,  it  will  be  found  that  the  wire  gradually  cuts 
through  the  block,  but  that  the  ice  joins  together  again  after  the  wire, 
so  that  the  block  remains  whole.  This  phenomenon,  which  is  referred 
to  as  regellation,  is  explained  as  follows.  The  whole  block  being  at  o*, 
the  ice  immediately  under  the  wire  is  compressed,  and  has  its  melting- 
point  lowered  so  that  it  can  no  longer  remain  solid  at  o**,  and  therefore 
it  melts,  letting  the  wire  down,  and  the  water  flowing  round  the  wire. 
The  melting  of  the  ice  causes  a  lowering  of  temperature  on  account  of 
the  latent  heat  (§  211)  of  fusion  of  the  ice.  The  water,  when  it  gets 
above  the  wire,  is  no  longer  compressed,  and  hence,  as  its  temperature 
is  below  o",  it  again  freezes,  joining  together  the  severed  portions  of  the 
ice  above. 

211.  Latent  Heat  of  Fusion.— When  a  vessel  containing  a  mixture 
of  ice  and  water  at  o**  is  heated,  it  is  found,  if  the  contents  are  well  stirred, 
that  the  temperature  remains  at  o*  as  long  as  any  ice  is  left.  Since 
heat  is  being  supplied,  and  the  temperature  does  not  rise,  it  follows  that 
heat  must  be  required  to  convert  ice  at  o"  into  water  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. This  heat,  which  is  employed  not  in  changing  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  body,  but  in  changing  its  state,  is  called  latent  heat.  In  the 
same  way,  to  convert  water  at  o**  into  ice  at  o**,  heat  has  to  be  abstracted. 
The  quantity  of  heat  required  to  melt  unit  mass  of  a  solid,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  must  be  removed  to  convert  unit  mass  of  a  liquid  into 
a  solid,  in  both  cases  without  changing  the  temperature,  is  called  the 
latent  heat  effusion  of  the  body. 

We  have  seen  that,  according  to  the  molecular  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution of  matter,  the  molecules  in  a  solid  are  more  closely  held 
together  than  in  a  liquid,  so  that  part  at  any  rate  of  the  latent  heat 
probably  represents  the  work  which  has  to  be  done  in  loosening  the 
molecules  of  a  solid  when  it  becomes  a  liquid. 

The  latent  heat  of  solids  may  be  measured  by  means  of  the  method 
of  mixtures.  Thus  suppose  W  grams  of  a  solid,  of  which  the  latent 
heat  of  fusion  is  JL,  at  a  temperature  t^  are  placed  in  a  calorimeter,  the 
water  equivalent  of  which  and  of  its  contents  is  «/,  and  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  calorimeter  falls  from  /g  to  t^,  \i  s  is  the  specific  heat 
of  the  body  in  the  solid  state,  s^  the  specific  heat  in  the  liquid  state,  and 
/q  the  melting-point  of  the  body,  then  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  body- 
in  being  heated  from  /j  to  /q  in  the  solid  state,  then  melting  at  /q,  and 
finally  rising  from  /q  to  /j  in  the  liquid  state,  is 

Ws{t^  -t,)+lVL+l  Vs\t^  -  /o), 
while  the  heat  lost  by  the  calorimeter  and  its  contents  is 

MI2  -  ^3)- 


Bunsen's  Calorimeter 
a  quantities  of  heat,  we  get 


If  the  solid  is  originally  at  its  melting-point,  l^  is  equal  to  1^  and  no 
!U  a  used  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  solid,  so  that  I-  is  given  by 

The  following  table  gives  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  some  sub- 
Latent  Heat  ok  Fusion, 


Sulphur 
ParafBn 
Benzene 


80.02 
9  37 

35-IO 
30.8s 


Lead  . 

Silver 
Mercury 


Bunsen  has  utilised  the  change 
the  quanlily 


1212.  Hansen's  Ice  Calorimeter, 
in  volume,  which  takes  place  when  ice  Is  melteil,  to 
of  ice  melted,  and  hence,  knowing  the  latent  heat  of 
measure  of  the  heat  employed. 
His  ice  calorimeter  consists  of 
a  glass  test-tube  A  (Fig.  166), 
bsed  into  a  cylindrical  glass 
I  bulb  B.  The  lower  part  of  this 
bulb  is  connected  by  a  glass 
lube  c,  with  a  horizontal  glass 
tube  D,  of  fine  bore,  to  which 
(1  scale  is  attached.  The  upper 
part  of  B  is  filled  with  distilled 
tater,  which  has  been  well  boiled 
I  to  free  it  from  dissolved  air,  the 
lower  part    and    the   side-tube  '^"''  "'^ 

being  filled  with  mercury.  By  passing  alcohol,  which  has  been  cooled 
in  a  freezing  mixture,  through  A,  a  coating  of  ice  is  formed  all  round 
/  the  lower  part  of  A.  The  instrument  is  then  packed  round  with  melting 
snow,  and  left  till  the  temperature  of  the  whole  apparatus  comes  to  zero. 
To  determine  the  specific  heat  of  a  substance,  a  known  mass,  healed  to 
3  temperature  /,  is  dropped  into  A,  and  the  amount  of  ice  melted  cal- 
culated from  the  distance  the  mercury  recedes  alonfj  the  graduated  tube. 
The  instrument  is  often  calibrated  by  introducing  a  known  mass  of 
water  at  a  temperature  t,  and  noting  the  number  of  divisions  through 
which  the  mercury  recedes,  and  then  calculating  the  quantity  of  heat 
given  to  A,  which  causes  the  mercury  to  recede  through  one  division. 
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218.  Boiling-Polnt.— When  water  is  heated  in  a  beaker  the  tempera- 
ture gradually  rises,  and,  unless  the  water  has  been  very  carefully  freed 
from  dissolved  gas,  as  the  temperature  gets  near  loo**  C.  small  bubbles 
are  formed,  mostly  on  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel  If  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is  76  cm.  of  mercury,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  when 
the  temperature  reaches  100°  C.  bubbles  are  rapidly  formed,  and,  rising 
to  the  surface,  burst,  and  the  temperature  remains  constant  The  water 
is  now  said  to  boil.  As  has  been  mentioned  in  dealing  with  the  upper 
thermometric  fixed  temperature,  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  depends 
on  the  pressure  to  which  the  water  is  subjected.  Unless  otherwise  stated, 
it  is  usual  to  give  the  boiling-point  of  a  liquid  under  the  pressure  of  a 
standard  atmosphere  (§  133). 

The  temperature  of  the  liquid  when  ebullition  takes  place  depends 
slightly  on  the  nature  of  the  containing  vessel.  The  temperature  of  the 
vapour  given  off  is,  however,  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  vessel,  and 
hence,  in  determining  the  boiling-point  of  a  liquid,  the  thermometer  is 
usually  placed  in  the  vapour  and  not  in  the  liquid  itself. 

The  following  table  gives  the  boiling-point  of  some  bodies  under  a 
pressure  of  one  atmosphere  : — 


BOILING-POINTS. 


Zinc   . 

.    958^  C. 

Carbon  dioxide  . 

•    -    79' 

Sulphur 

•     444-5 

Oxygen 

.    -183 

Mercury     . 

•     357 

Air 

.    -  192 

Water 

100 

Nitrogen     . 

.    -194 

Ethyl  alcohol 

.       78 

Hydrogen  . 

.    -238 

Ether 

.      34-6 

c. 


214.  Latent  Heat  of  Vaporisation.— As  in  the  case  of  the  conver- 
sion of  a  solid  into  a  liquid,  so,  in  the  case  of  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  a 
vapour  at  the  same  temperature,  heat  has  to  be  supplied.  The  quantity 
of  heat  that  has  to  be  supplied  to  one  gram  of  the  liquid,  at  the  boiling- 
point,  to  convert  it  into  vapour  without  changing  its  temperature  or  the 
quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  one  gram  of  the  vapour,  at  the  boiling- 
point,  when  condensing  to  liquid  at  the  same  temperature,  is  called  the 
latent  heat  of  vaporisation.  The  boiling-point  in  the  above  definition  is 
the  temperature  of  ebullition  under  one  standard  atmosphere. 

One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  determining  the  latent  heat  of  vapor- 
isation is  that  designed  by  Berthclot  and  shown  in  Fig.  167.  The  liquid 
to  be  experimented  upon  is  contained  in  a  glass  flask  D,  down  the  centre 
of  which  runs  a  tube  ab^  open  at  both  ends.  The  lower  end  of  this  tube 
is  connected  by  a  ground  joint  to  a  glass  spiral  S,  which  terminates  in 
a  small  reservoir  R,  and  an  exit-tube  open  to  the  air.  The  spiral  and 
reservoir  are  contained  in  a  calorimeter  which,  to  protect  it  against  radia- 
tion, is  itself  contained  in  an  outer  vessel.  The  liquid  in  the  flask  is 
boiled  by  means  of  a  ring  burner  \\  the  calorimeter  being  protected  from 


I  !"5l 


Jol^s  Calorimeter 
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[    the  beat  by  being  covered  with  a  slab  of  wood  hh'.    The  liquid  boils, 
I    and  ibe  vapour  travels  down   the   tube  o^,   is  condensed  in  the  spiral, 

and  Cfrilecb  in  the  reservoir  R.     By  this  arrange-  ^ 

ment  the  condensation  of  the  liquid,  before  it 

leacbes  the  calorimeter,  is  avoided.    The  heat 

coodiicted  to  the  calorimeter  by  the  glass  tube 

«f  is  kUowed  for  by  noticing  the  rate  at  which  the 

temperature  of  the  calorimeter  rises  before  and 

after  the  experiment,  when  the  flask  is  heated, 

but  no  distillation  is  taking  place.    The  weight  of 

liquid   condensed   is   obtained    by   weighing   the  . 

spiral  and  R  before  and  after  the  experiment. 
This  apparatus  is  very  convenient,  for  it  only 

requires  about  50  grams  of  the  liquid,  and  the 

experiment  only  lasts  three  or  four  minutes.     By 

its  means  Berthelot  obtained  as  a  mean  the  value 

536.2  calories  as  the  latent  heat  of  vaporisation  of 

water,  while  Regnault,  using  very  elaborate  ap- 
paratus, obtained    536.6    calories.     Griffiths   has 

recently    obtained    the    value     536.63    calories 

(calories  at  15°,  see  §  199). 

The  latent  heat  varies  with  the  pressure,  and 

therefore  temperature,  at  which  vaporisation  takes 

place  ;  and,  according  to  Griffiths,  the  latent  heat  a 

in  the  case  of  steam,  given  by  the  expression 
i/=596.73-o.6oi/. 

2(5.  Joly's  Steam  Calorimeter.— Dr.  Jnly  has  invented  a  fomi  of 
calorimeter  in  which  the  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
substance  of  which  the  specific  heat  is  being  measured,  from  a  known 
temperature  of  about  20°  to  100°,  is  obtained  by  determining  the  wei(;hl 
of  steam  which  must  be  condensed  to  supply  the  necessary  heat.  The 
arrangement  employed  in  measuring  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas  at  constant 
volume  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  168.  The  gas  is  contained  in  a  copper 
sphere  a,  suspended  by  means  of  a  fine  wire  C,  from  one  arm  of  a  deli- 
cate balance  d,  which  is  supported  on  a  shelf  above  the  apparatus.  This 
wire  passes  through  a  small  hole  in  the  top  of  a  copper  vessel  B,  which  is 
itself  enclosed  in  a  non-conducting  box.  Steam  is  admitted  to  the  box 
B  through  the  tube  K,  and  that  which  is  not  condensed  within  the  appa- 
ratus passes  out  through  the  lube  F. 

When  the  steam  is  admitted  it  condenses  on  the  sphere  A  till  the 
temperature  reaches  too",  and  the  water  formed  by  the  condensation 
is  collected  in  a  thin  catch-pan  G,  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  sphere, 
and  its  weight  is  determined  by  putting  weights  on  the  oppn^iie  pan 
of  the  balance  till  equilibrium  is  again  secured.     A  light  metai  shield  H, 


Fig.  .67- 


t  a  temperature  /  is 


with  a  hole  through  which  the  suspending  wire  C  passes,  serves  to 
protect  the  sphere  from  any  drops  of  water  produced  by  the  steam  con- 
densing on  the  top  of  the  vessel  B. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  condensation 
of  steam  on  the  wirec,  where  it  passes 
through  the  hole  in  b,  a  spiral  of  fine 
platinum  wire,  I,  is  placed  round  the 
wire,  but  not  touching  it,  and  this 
spiral  ts  heated  by  passing  a  current 
of  eleclncity  In  this  way  the  portion 
of  the  uire  passing  through  the  hole 
IS  heated  above  loo',  so  that  no 
steam  condenses  on  iL 

In  the  best  form  of  the  steam 
caionmeter  there  is  a  sphere,  &c,  sus- 
pended from  each  of  the  arms  of  the 
balance,  so  that  they  are  alongside 
each  other  in  the  vessel  B.  An  ex- 
periment IS  then  made,  in  which  both 
the  copper  spheres  are  exhausted, 
and  if  they  have  exactly  the  same 
"  nater  value,"  the  balance  will  remain 
in  equilibnum  after  the  admission  of 
the  steam  If  the  balance  is  de- 
flected, weights  are  added  till  it  comes 
back  to  equilibnum,  and  from  the 
value  of  these  added  weights  the 
difference  in  the  water-value  of  the 
spheres  can  be  calculated.  One  of  the 
spheres  is  then  filled  with  the  gas  to  be  experimented  on  under  a  pres- 
sure of  about  40  atmospheres,  and  from  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the 
sphere  the  mass  of  the  gas  is  obtained.  The  sphere  is  then  placed  in  the 
calorimeter,  the  sphere  attached  to  the  other  arm  being  still  exhausted, 
and  steam  is  admitted.  The  sphere  containing  the  gas  now  condenses 
more  steam  than  the  empty  one,  since  it  requires  some  heat  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  enclosed  gas.  The  weight  w,  which  has  to  be  added 
to  the  other  side  to  produce  equilibrium,  is  then  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  water  produced  by  the  condensation  of  a  weight  vr  of  steam,  and  the 
latent  heat  given  out  by  this  steam  has  healed  the  gas  in  the  sphere 
from  a  teropierature  /,  say,  10  100°.  Hence  if  iM  is  the  mass  of  the  gas, 
and  L  the  latent  heat  of  steam,  the  specific  heat  {s)  of  the  gas  is 


Pig  les 


given  by 


The  thermal  value  of  the  copper  containing- sphere  does  not  come  ii 
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since  this  is  compensated  by  the  empty  sphere  attached  to  the  other  arm 
of  the  balance. 

By  means  of  this  calorimeter,  Joly  has  found  the  following  values  for 
the  specific  heat  of  some  gases  at  constant  volume,  at  a  pressure  of  about 
ao  atmospheres : — 


Specific  Heat  at  Constant  Volume. 

Air 0.1721 

Carbon  dioxide 0.1730 

Hydrogen  .  •      .  .  2.402 

216.  Vapour  Pressure.— If  a  small  bubble  of  air  is  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  Torricellian  vacuum  of  a  barometer,  the  mercury  column  is 
depressed,  and  if  a  succession  of  bubbles  are  passed  up,  each  will  pro- 
duce a  depression.  If,  however,  a  small  drop  of  a  liquid,  say  ether,  is 
introduced  the  column  will  be  depressed,  and  the  ether  become  entirely 
vaporised  even  at  a  temperature  much  below  its  ordinary  boiling-point. 
If  successive  small  drops  of  ether  are  introduced,  it  will  be  found  that 
after  a  time  the  further  addition  of  ether  does  not  produce  an  additional 
depression,  and  that  the  ether  no  longer  vaporises,  but  simply  floats  as  a 
liquid  on  the  top  of  the  mercury  column.  If  the  space  above  the  mercury 
be  increased  or  decreased,  by  raising  or  lowering  the  barometer-tube  in 
the  cistern,  it  will  be  found  that,  so  long  as  there  is  any  liquid  present, 
the  height  of  the  mercury  column  remains  constant,  but  that  the  quantity 
of  ether  which  vaporises  varies  with  the  space  above  the  mercury.  If  the 
temperature  is  increased,  more  ether  vaporises,  and  the  mercury  column 
becomes  more  depressed,  and  vice  versd. 

The  depression  of  the  mercury  column  indicates  that  the  liquid 
forms  a  vapour  in  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  and  that  this  vapour  exerts 
a  pressure  on  the  upper  end  of  the  mercury  column  which  partly 
balances  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  amount  by  which  the  column 
is  depressed  is  a  measure  of  this  pressure  which  is  called  the  vapour 
pressure  of  the  liquid.  When  an  excess  of  liquid  is  present,  so  that 
the  vapour  exerts  its  maximum  pressure,  and  no  more  liquid  will  vapo- 
rise at  the  given  temperature  into  the  space  under  consideration,  the 
vapour  is  said  to  be  saturated.  When,  however,  a  given  space  contains 
some  vapour,  but  if  some  more  liquid  were  introduced  some  of  it  would 
vaporise  at  the  given  temperature,  the  vapour  is  said  to  be  unsaturated 
or  superheated. 

The  vapour  pressure,  or  tension,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  of  a 
liquid  depends  on  the  temperature  only.  In  the  case  of  non-saturated 
vapours,  Boyle's  and  Charles's  laws  apply  approximately,  the  approxi- 
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mation  being  the  b«lier  the  fuitber  the  vapour  U  removed  from  its 

Suppose  some  liquid  is  contained  within  a  cylinder  which  is  closed 
by  a  freely  moving  piston,  and  that  a  pressure  P  acts  on  the  outside  of 
this  piston.  If  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  is  below  its  boiling-point  at 
the  pressure  p,  the  vapour  tension  will  be  less  than  P,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  vapour  on  the  inside  of  the  piston  will  be  less  than  Ihat  on  the 
outside,  so  that  the  piston  will  rest  on  (he  surface  of  the  liquid  As  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  is  raised,  the  vapour  pressure  increases  ;  when 
the  vapour  pressure  is  equal  to  the  pressure  P  acting  on  the  outside  of 
the  piston,  this  latter  is  in  equilibrium.  Ifthe  temperature  rises  ever  so 
;,  the  vapour  pressure  will  be  greater  than  P,  and  so  the  piston 
will  be  driven  out,  and  vapour  will  be  formed 
freely  above  the  liquid.  Nqw,  exactly  the  same 
thing  occurs  when  a  liquid  is  heated  in  an  open 
vessel,  so  that,  when  vapour  is  formed  freely,  tbe 
vapour  pressure  is  equal  tp  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid- 
Since  when  a  liquid  is  vaporising  freely  it  is  said 
to  boil,  we  have  that  when  a  liquid  boils  the 
vapour  pressure  at  that  temperature  is  equal  to 
the  external  pressure  to  which  the  liquid  is  sub- 
ject, while  at  temperatures  below  the  boiling- 
point  the  vapour  pressure  is  less  than  the  external 
pressure.  At  temperatures  above  the  boiling- 
point  the  liquid  cannot  exist,  and  the  vapour  is 
unsaturated. 

217.  Vapour  Density — In  order  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  unsaturated  vapours  obey 
Boyle's  and  Charles's  laws,  the  usual  method  is 
to  determine  the  density,  »>.  the  volume  of  a 
gram  of  the  vapour,  at  dilTerenl  pressures  and 
temperatures.  For  temperatures  lower  than 
about  300°,  the  most  convenient  and  accurate 
method  for  measuring  the  density  of  a  vapour  is 
one  due  originally  to  Gay-Lussac,  but  modified 
by  Hoftnann.  A  tube  A  (Fig.  169)  about  80  cm. 
long,  and  having  a  bore  of  about  i  cm.,  is  closed 
at  one  end  and  graduated,  the  volume  from  the 
closed  end  up  to  each  division  having  been  determined  by  weighing  the 
mercury  which  filled  it  up  to  the  division.  This  tube  is  surrounded  by 
another  tube,  B,  to  which  two  side-lubes  are  attached.  The  lube  A  is 
filled  with  pure  dry  mercury,  and  then  inverted  in  a  dish  E  containing 
mercury.      The    vapour    from    some    boiling    liquid,   contained   in    the 
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icMrl  r,  is  introduced  at  C,  and  escapes  at  t>,  and  thus  heats  the  ini 
tnbe  to  some  uniform  temperalUFC.  For  instance,  the  following  sci 
of  liqoids  boil  under  one  atmosphere  aX  the  temperatures  given,  i 
hence    would    hcM    the    apparatus    to  this    temperature    if  they    : 


D  Usulpbide   . 
Etbyl  alcohol  . 
Water 
Chknabeniene . 


Deg.C. 
.  46.2 
■    78-3 


■  1321 


Bramobenzenc 

Aniline 

Methyl  salicylate 

Bromonaphthaline   . 


-  =77 


The  liqiud  whose  vapour  is  to  be  experimented  upon  is  placctl  in  a  small 
gUu  bottle,  which  is  shown  full  size  at  G,  the  ditTcrcncc  in  weight  of 
the  battle  empty  and  full  giving  the  weight  of  the  liquid,  and  hence  also 
tfau  at  the  vapour.  The  bottle  is  passed  up  the  tube  a,  and  when  it 
reaches  the  Torricellian  vacuum  the  stopper  is  driven  out,  and  the  con- 
tents, if  too  much  liquid  has  not  been  taken,  „ 
arc  completely  vaporised.  The  volume  of  the 
vapour  is  read  iM  on  the  tube,  and  the  pres- 
sute  to  which  it  is  subjected  is  obtained  by  sub- 
tracting the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury 
(corrected  for  change  of  density  with  lempera- 
ture)  from  the  barometric  height,  while  the 
temperature  is  obtained  by  means  of  the 
thermometer  T.  At  temperatures  above  about 
100*  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  the 
vapour  pressure  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube, 
which  is  added  on  to  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  vapour. 

A  convenient  method  of  roughly  measuring 
the  vapour  density  of  a  body  which  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure  does  not  require  a  very  high 
temperature  to  vaporise,  is  that  devised  by 
Victor  Mej'er.  His  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig. 
170,  and  consists  of  a  glass  bulb  a  connected 
toa  straight  stem  B,  about  70cm.  long,  which  is 
closed  at  the  lop  by  a  cork  E,  and  has  a  side 
delivery-tube  C  attached.  This  delivery-tube 
opens  beneath  the  end  of  a  graduated  glass 
lube  i>,  which  is  filled  with  water,  and  stands 
in  a  pneumatic  trough.  An  outer  tube  F  is  partly  filled  with  a  li<|uid  which 
can  be  heated  to  a  temperature  above  ihe  boiling-point  of  the  substance 
to  be  tested.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  contained,  if  it  is  a 
liquid,  in  a  small  stoppered  glass  bottle  is  introduced,  and  Ihe  coik  ic  rapidly 
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replaced.  The  substance  vaporises  within  the  bulb  A,  and  in  doing  so 
drives  some  of  the  air  out  of  B  through  C.  The  volume  of  this  air  will  be 
equal  to  the  volume  of  the  vapour  if  it  were  at  the  temperature  and 
pressure  of  the  air  in  D.  The  reason  is,  that  although  the  vapour  dis- 
places a  volume  of  hot  air  from  A  equal  to  its  own  volume  when  at  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  in  F,  this  air,  being  driven  into  the  upper  and 
cold  part  of  the  tube  B,  becomes  cooled,  and  contracts  according  to 
Charies's  law.  Hence  the  volume  of  air  actually  expelled  from  the 
apparatus  is  equal  to  the  volume  which  would  be  occupied  by  the  hot  air 
displaced  by  the  vapour  if  it  were  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of 
the  room.  The  volume  of  the  air  in  D  has  to  be  reduced  to  standard 
pressure  and  temperature,  corrections  being  applied  for  the  vapour 
pressure  of  the  water  within  D,  and  for  the  weight  of  the  colimin  of 
water  in  D  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  pneiunatic  trough. 
From  this  reduced  volume  of  the  vapour  and  the  mass  we  can  then 
calculate  the  density. 

For  high  temperatures,  a  method  due  to  Dumas  is  employed.  A 
glass  globe,  the  capacity  of  which  is  about  half  a  litre,  and  having  a  neck 
drawn  out  to  a  fine  point,  is  taken,  and  about  30  grams  of  the  substance 
is  introduced.  The  globe  is  then  immersed  in  a  bath  of  water,  oil,  or 
molten  metal,  at  a  temperature  above  the  boiling-point  of  the  substance, 
the  end  of  the  neck  just  projecting  above  the  surface.  The  body  (solid 
or  liquid)  is  vaporised,  and  a  jet  of  vapour  spurts  out  of  the  neck  of  the 
globe,  carr>'ing  with  it  the  air  contained  in  the  globe.  Directly  the 
whole  of  the  substance  has  vaporised,  the  jet  of  vapour  escaping  ceases, 
and  the  globe  is  now  full  of  vapour  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  at  the 
temperature  of  the  bath.  The  end  of  the  neck  is  then  sealed  up  by 
means  of  a  blow-pipe.  When  the  globe  is  cold  it  is  weighed,  it  having 
been  weighed  previously  before  the  introduction  of  the  substance ;  the 
difference  in  weight  gives  the  weight  of  the  vapour,  less  the  weight  of  an 
equal  volume  of  air  which  has  been  driven  out  The  end  of  the  neck  is 
then  broken  off  below  the  surface  of  some  water,  and  since  the  vajxjur 
will  have  now  condensed,  the  water  is  sucked  up  and  fills  the  globe. 
Another  weighing  gives  the  weight  of  water  contained  in  the  globe,  and 
hence  the  volume  ;  and,  knowing  the  density  of  air  at  the  pressure  and 
temperature  of  the  first  weighing,  the  density  of  the  vapour  can  be  cal- 
culated. For  very  high  temperatures,  Deville  and  Troost  have  replaced 
the  glass  globe  by  one  of  porcelain,  using  the  vapours  of  sulphur,  cad- 
mium (815°),  and  zinc  (930°),  to  heat  the  globe. 

The  density  of  a  vapour  having  been  measured  at  a  temperature 
/,  well  above  the  boiling-point,  and  at  a  pressure  py  the  density  it 
would  have  at  the  standard  temperature  to  and  pressure  /©,  supposing 
it  could  exist  as  a  perfect  gas  under  these  conditions,  is  calculated 
by  means  of  Boyle's  and  Charles's  laws.     Thus,  if  p  is  the  obser\ed 
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\  and  p9  the  reduced  density,  we  have,   if  we    consider    unit 
of  the  gasy 


P       Po 


and  hence 


po 


=  ^'jl+a(/-/o)}, 


where  asaoo566. 

In  the  following  table,  the  values  of  the  density  of  some  gases  and 
vapours  at  o*  C.  and  under  a  pressure  of  a  standard  atmosphere  are  given, 
hoth  m  r^.j.  units  (grams  per  cubic  centimetre)  and  also  in  terms  of  the 
density  of  hydrogen  taken  as  2  : — 


Density. 

Molecular 

Weight 

Grams  per  c.c. 

In  terms  of 

H=2. 

2.0 

in  terms  of 
H  =  a. 

Hydrogen  (Hj) 

0.00089551 

2.0 

Oxygen  (O,)    . 

0.0142923 

31.92 

31.92 

Nitrogen  (Ng)  • 

0.01257 

28.1 

28.01       ' 

1  Carbon  dioxide  (CO2) 

0.01977 

44.6 

43.89 

Carbon  monoxide  (CO)   . 

O.01251 

27.9 

27.93 

Ammonia  (NH3) 

0.00763 

17.0 

17.01 

Chloroform  (CHCI3) 

0.05431 

121.3 

1 19.08 

Nitric  oxide  (NO)   . 

j      0.0 1 34 1 

29.9 

29.96      1 

A  consideration  of  this  table  will  show  that  the  density  is  proportional 
to  the  molecular  weight,  so  that,  when  they  are  both  measured  in  terms 
of  hydrogen,  the  numbers  as  given  in  the  third  and  fourth  columns  are 
identical.  Since  the  molecular  weight  represents  the  weight  (w)  of  a 
molecule,  if  JV  is  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  cubic  centimetre,  and  p 
the  density  in  grams  per  cc,  we  have 

Nw=pf  or  N=plw. 

But,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  p/w  is  constant  for  all  gases  ;  hence  A^, 
or  the  number  of  molecules  contained  in  unit  volume  of  all  gases  under 
the  same  conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature,  is  the  same.  The 
above  is  Avogadro's  law,  and  is  of  extreme  utility  in  chemistry  for  de- 
termining the  molecular  weight  of  bodies  which  can  be  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  gas  (/.^.  vapours  and  gases). 

The  values  of  the  molecular  weights  as  deduced  from  the  vapour 
density  in  the  case  of  some  bodies  do  not,  at  any  rate  at  some  tem- 
peratures, agree  with  the  values  deduced  from  the  chemical  behaviour 
of  the  body. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  values  of  the  density  (in  terms 
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of  H  =  2)  obtained  at  various  temperatures  for  five  of  these  anomalous 
bodies  : — 


Temperature, 

Density, 

Molecular  Weight, 

Nitrogen  tetroxide 

Deg.  C. 
29 

Hi::  2. 

85.8 

H=2. 

N204  =  9I.9 

» 

100 

49-4 

N  02=46.0 

)) 

135 

46.2 

Phosphorus  pen-  ) 
"  tachloride          \ 

182 
250 

186.7 

1 1 5.2 

PCl6= 207.7 
((Density  of  PCI3 

X      +Cl2=i04) 

jj 

300 

105.4 

Iodine     .... 

448 

252.4 

Is=253 

>» 

940 

220.9 

UDensityofl  +  I 
\         =126.5) 

>> 

1470 

1 46. 1 

Acetic  acid .     .     . 

130 

90.1 

.  CgH^Oj^  59.86 

»> 

200 

64.1 

1 

>) 

300 

60.1 

Sulphur  .... 

520 

I9I.2 

82  =  63.96 

>» 

660 

84.6 

»» 

1040 

64.7 

i 

» 

1400  (about) 

635 

In  the  case  of  nitrogen  tetroxide,  the  vapour  density,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  135*,  corresponds  to  the  molecule  NOg.  At  lower  temperatures 
the  density  corresponds  more  nearly  to  the  molecule  N2O4.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that,  as  the  temperature  is  raised,  each  molecule  of  NjO^ 
splits  up  into  two  molecules  of  NO2.  The  values  obtained  for  the  vapour 
density  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  in  the  same  way  show  that,  even  at 
182",  some  of  the  molecules  of  PCI5  have  split  up  into  a  molecule  of  PCI3 
and  a  molecule  of  CI2,  while  at  a  temperature  of  300*  this  dissociation 
is  almost  complete.  At  a  temperature  of  448"  the  iodine  molecule  con- 
sists of  two  atoms,  while  at  a  temperature  of  1470**  each  of  these  molecules 
has  split  up  into  two  molecules.  In  the  case  of  acetic  acid  and  sulphur 
at  low  temperatures,  we  have  the  opposite  phenomenon  to  dissociation 
taking  place,  namely,  the  association  of  the  molecules  to  form  complete 
molecules.  Thus  at  a  temperature  of  520°  the  molecule  of  sulphur 
appears  to  be  S^^  At  high  temperatures  these  associated  molecules 
break  down,  and  we  get  the  normal  vapour  density. 

218.  The  Measurement  of  Vapour  Pressure.— The  determina- 
tion of  the  maximum  vapour  pressure  which  a  liquid  possesses  at  a  given 
temperature,  or  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  saturated  vapour,  can  be 
performed  for  ordinary  temperatures  by  means  of  Hofmann*s  apparatus 
for  vapour  density  (Fig.  169).  In  this  case  liquid  is  introduced  into  the 
tube  till  it  ceases  to  evaporate,  and  a  thin  layer  floats  on  the  top  of  the 
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mercnry  column,  and  the  pressure  is  obtained  by  measuring  the  height 

of  the  mercury  column  and  the  barometric  height.     The  height  of  the 

mercury  column   has    to  be   reduced   to   what    it 

would  be  if  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  were  o*, 

and  at  temperattu-es   above  100°  a  correction  has 

to  be  applied  for  the  vapour  pressure  of  mercury. 

The  chief  objection  to  this  method  is  that  the  layer    /\  j 

of  liquid  on  ^e  top  of  the  mercury  column  alters  the 

capillary  constant  of  the  mercury  and  glass  surface, 

and  necessitates  a  correction  of  doubtful  amount. 

For  low  temperatures  Gay  -  Lussac  used  the 
arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  171.  The  liquid  was 
introduced  into  the  tube  DCE,  which  is  an  ordinary 
barometer  tube  with  the  end  E  bent  round,  so  that 
it  can  be  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The  other 
tube,  AB,  acts  as  a  barometer  for  measuring  the  B 
atmospheric  pressure.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  vapour  pressure  in  the  upper  part  of  DCE  corre- 
sponds to  the  maximum  vapour  pressure  at  the 
temperature  of  the  coldest  part,  i,e.  E.  That  this 
must  be  is  evident,  if  we  consider  two  bulbs,  A  and  B  (Fig.  172),  connected 
by  a  tube  C,  the  one  bulb,  A,  being  at  a  temperature  Z^,  and  the  other  at  a 
lower  temperature  /©.  Suppose  we  start  with 
some  liquid  in  both  bulbs,  then  the  vapour 
pressure  of  the  liquid  in  A  will  be/i,  say,  and 
that  in  B  /<„  where  px  >  po'  If  then  we  con- 
sider a  piston  placed  in  C,  the  pressure  on 
the  left  would  be  greater  than  that  on  the 
right,  and  the  piston  would  be  driven  over  towards  B,  thus  increasing  the 
pressure  of  the  vapour  in  B,  and  therefore  causing  some  of  the  vapour  to 
condense,  for  B  is  already  full  of  vapour  saturated  at  /©.  The  pressure  in 
A  would  at  the  same  time  be  reduced,  and  hence  the  vapour  would  no 
longer  be  saturated,  and  some  of  the  liquid  would  be  vaporised.  This 
action  goes  on  although  the  piston  we  have  imagined  does  not  exist,  and 
will  continue  till  all  the  liquid  in  A,  the  bulb  at  the  higher  temperature, 
has  been  evaporated,  when  the  vapour  pressure  throughout  becomes  /©, 
i.e.  corresponds  to  the  temperature  of  the  coldest  part  of  the  enclosure. 
The  vapour  in  A  is  then  no  longer  saturated,  while  in  B  it  is  saturated. 
In  Gay-Lussac's  apparatus,  therefore,  the  vapour  pressure,  as  measured 
by  the  difference  in  height  of  the  mercury  in  columns  AB  and  CD,  corre- 
sponds to  the  temperature  of  the  bath  F.  There  is  a  further  advTuitage, 
in  that  there  is  no  liquid  to  affect  the  Capillarity  of  the  mercury  in 
the  tube  CD. 

For  pressures  greater  than  atmospheric  pressure,  Regnault  designed 
a  form  of  apparatus  in  which  the  vapour  itself  kept  the  temperature 

R 
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constant  while  an  experiment  was  being  made,  and  which  could  also  be 
used  for  pressures  less  than  an  atmosphere.  The  liquid  is  enclosed  in  ao 
air-tight  metal  vessel  A  (Fig.  173),  from  which  an  inclined  tube  leads  to  t. 
copper  globe  B.  This  globe  is  surrounded  by  a  water  bath  to  keep  its 
temperature  constant,  and  can  be  connected  by  means  of  a  three-way 
cock,  F,  to  a  compressing  or  exhausting  pump,  and  10  a  mercury  mano- 
meter. The  liquid  in  A  is  boiled,  and  the  vapour  passes  up  into  the 
inclined  tube,  where  it  is  condensed  by  a  stream  of  cold  water  which 
passes  through  the  condenser  C,  and  then  flows  back  into  the  boiler  A. 
The  temperature  of  the  vapour  over  the  boiling  liquid  is  given  by  (our 
thermometers  T,  which  are  placed  in  four  iron  tubulars,  which  are  closed 
at  the  bottom,  and  contain  mercury.  Since  a  liquid  boils  when  its  tem- 
perature is  such  that  the  maximum  vapour  pressure  is  equal  to  the 


pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected,  the  manometer  gives  the  vapour 
piessure  corresponding  to  the  temperature  as  given  by  the  thermo- 
meters T.  The  pressure  in  the  globe  having  been  adjusted  to  the  required 
value,  either  greater  or  less  than  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  flask 
heated,  boiling  soon  starts,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  temperature 
becomes  absolutely  constant,  and  remains  so  as  long  as  is  required. 
The  manometer  and  the  thermometers  T  having  been  read,  the  pressure 
is  altered  by  means  of  the  pump,  and  when  ebullition  has  continued  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  readings  for  the  new  pressure  are  taken,  and  so  on.  In 
this  arrangement,  when  the  steady  stale  has  been  reached,  the  heat 
supplied  by  the  burner  is  employed  in  supplying  the  latent  heat  of 
vjwjpsSTion  of  theTi^trid^.T'he  vapour  then  passes  to  the  condenser, 
where  it  parts  with  its  latenOieat  and  again  becomes  liquid,  and  returns 
to  the  vessel  A,  running  down  the  incHned  tube.  The  pressure  does  not 
rise,  since  as  much  vapour  is  condensed  during  each  second  as  is  pro- 
duced.    If  the  supply  of  heat  is  increased,  the  rate  at  which  the  vapour 
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h  produced  is  also  increased^  and  the  only  effect  of  this  is  that  the 
TapQar  is  able  to  pass  a  little  further  up  the  condenser  before  it  is  all 
condensed ;  but  since  the  condenser  is  always  made  so  long  that  the 
vapour  never  reaches  the  further  end,  no  vapour  passes  over  to  the 
globe  B.  Thus  the  rate  at  which  the  vapour  is  condensed  is  increased, 
and  remains  equal  to  the  rate  at  which  it  is  vaporised,  so  that  the 
pressure  does  not  alter. 

The  following  table  gives  the  maximum  vapour  pressure  of  four 
licfuids  at  different  temperatures  : — 

Vapour  Pressure  in  cm.  of  Mercury. 


Temperature. 

\ 

Carbon  Bi- 
sulphide. 

Cm. 

Ethyl  Alcohol. 
Cm. 

Water. 
Cm. 

Mercury. 

Deg.  C. 

Cm. 

1             0 

12.8 

1.22 

.46 

0.00002 

i           5 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

.65 

•  •  • 

10 

19.8 

2.38 

.91 

0.00005 

1          15 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

1.27 

•  •  • 

20 

29.8 

4.40 

1.74 

0.000 1 

30 

43.5 

7.81 

3-15 

0.0003 

1         ^"^ 

61.8 

13.37 

5-49 

0.0008 

\         50 

85.7 

22.0 

9.20 

0.0015 

1         ^ 

•  •  • 

35-0 

14.89 

0.0029 

'         70 

•  •  • 

54.1 

23-33 

0.0052 

i         80 

•  •  • 

81.2 

35.49 

0.0092 

i        90 

•  •  • 

1 18.7 

52.55 

0.0160 

'       100 

•  •  • 

169.2 

76.00 

0.0270 

1       150 

•  •  • 

736.9 

358.1 

0.2684 

200 

•  •  ■ 

2218.2 

1 168.9 

I.7015 

In  Fig.  174,  the  curve  showing  the  connection  between  the  vapour 
pressure  of  water  and  the  temperature  has  been  plotted.  This  curve 
divides  the  diagram  into  two  regions,  in  one  of  which  the  conditions  are 
such  that  the  water  can  only  exist  as  an  unsaturated  vapour,  and  in  the 
other  only  as  a  liquid,  while  along  the  curve  we  may  have  the  liquid  and 
vapour  existing  simultaneously,  />.  the  vapour  is  saturated.  For  suppose 
we  had  some  water  enclosed  in  the  Torricellian  vacuum  of  a  barometer 
tube,  the  pressure  being  20  cm.  of  mercury  and  the  temperature  8o\ 
The  conditions  are  represented  by  the  point  A  on  the  diaj^ram.  From 
the  curve  we  see  that  the  maximum  vapour  pressure  corresponding  to 
a  temperature  of  80**  is  35.5  cm.,  so  that  the  vapour  is  unsaturated.  If 
now  the  pressure  on  the  vapour  is  increased,  the  temperature  remaining 
constant,  the  conditions  the  vapour  passes  through  are  represented  by 
the  vertical  line  Aa  When  the  point  H  on  the  cur\'e  is  reached,  the 
pressure  is  equal  to  the  maximum  vapour  pressure,  and  if  the  pressure  is 
increased  beyond  this  point  the  v<ipour  will  condense  into  a  liquid.     In 
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the  same  way  if,  starting  from  A,  we  keep  the  pressure  constant,  reducing 
the  temperature,  the  changes  are  indicated  by  the  straight  line  AC 
When  the  point  C  is  reached,  i.e.  the  temperature  falls  to  66°,  the  vapour 


Fig.  174- 

will  be  saturated.  Any  further  fall  of  temperature  will  be  accompanied 
by  the  condensation  of  the  vapour  into  a  liquid.  Hence,  corresponding 
lo  all  points  on  the  diagram  to  the  right  and  below  the  curve  we  have 
vapour,  and  to  those  on  the  left  and  above  we  have  liquid. 

219.  Mixtures  of  Vapours  and  Oases.— In  the  previous  sections 
we  have  considered  the  formation  of  vapour  in  a  space  which  was  free 
from  gas,  we  have  now  to  consider  the  formation  of  vapour  when  ihe 
space  over  the  liquid  already  contains  a  gas  such  as  air.  Dalton,  who 
first  investigated  this  question,  found  that  if  some  liquid  is  introduced 
into  an  enclosure  which  contained  a  gas  at  a  pressure  H,  then  the  pres- 
sure in  the  enclosure  rises,  and  if  the  whole  of  the  liquid  does  not 
evaporate,  i.e.  if  there  is  enough  liquid  to  saturate  the  space,  the  final 
pressure  H-\-h  is  such  that  h  represents  the  maximum  vapour  pressure 
of  the  liquid  at  the  temperature  of  the  experiment.  Hence,  as  far  as  the 
vapour  is  concerned,  a  space  tilled  with  a  gas  behaves  as  a  vacuum,  the 
only  difference  being  that  in  a  vacuum  the  space  becomes  saturated 
almost  immediately  after  the  introduction  of  the  liquid,  while  when  a  gas 
is  present  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  is  much  slower,  and  hence  it 
takes  some  time  to  saturate  the  space.  From  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments Dalton  enunciated  the  two  following  laws,  which  are  known  by  his 
name:  (i)The  pressure  exerted  by,  and  Ihe  quantity  of,  a  vapour  which 
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a  £^ven  space  are  the  same  for  the  same  temperature,  whether 
this  space  is  filled  by  a  gas  or  is  a  vacuum.  (2)  The  pressure  exerted 
by  a  mixture  of  a  gas  and  a  vapour,  of  two  vapours  or  of  two  gases,  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  pressures  which  each  would  exert  if  it  occupied 
the  same  space  alone. 

In  order  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  Dal  ton's  laws,  Gay-Lussac  used  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  175.  The  glass  tube  A  is  closed 
above  by  a  special  form  of  tap  C,  in  which  the  barrel,  instead 
of  beings  pierced  completely,  has  only  a  small  recess  made  at 
one  point.  The  lower  end  of  A  is  connected  to  a  side-tube  B,  q 
which  acts  as  a  manometer,  and  has  a  tap  d  by  which 
mercury  can  be  withdrawn.  When  the  stopcock  C  is 
turned  with  the  recess  upwards,  this  becomes  filled  with 
any  liquid  placed  in  £,  and  when  the  stopcock  is  turned  A   iSB 

round   through   180**  the  liquid  filling  the  recess  is  dis- 
charged into  A.    The  position  of  the  mercury  in  the  two 
limbs  is  noted  before  the  introduction  of  the  liquid,  then 
enough   liquid  is  introduced  to  saturate  the  space,  and 
mercury  poured  into  B  till  the  level  of  the  mercury  surface 
in  A  comes  back  to  its  original  position,  so  that  the  gas 
now  occupies  the  same  volume  it  did  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  liquid     The  difference  in  the  levels  of  the 
mercury  in  B  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  the 
liquid  gives  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  vapour,  and  this 
pressure  will  be  found  to  be  equal  to  that  exerted  by  some 
of  the  same  liquid  when  introduced  into  a  Torricellian  vacuum  at  the 
same  temperature. 

It  would  seem  d  priori  that  Dalton's  law  can  only  be  an  approxi- 
mation, for  otherwise  it  would  mean  that,  by  introducing  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  different  kinds  of  liquids  into  the  same  space,  we  could 
produce  as  great  a  pressure  as  we  please,  a  result  that  is  unlikely  to  be 
true.  Regnault,  who  investigated  the  pressures  of  mixtures  of  gases  and 
vapours,  found  that  in  the  case  of  vapours  formed  in  air  and  in  nitrogen, 
the  two  gases  he  tested,  the  vapour  pressure  was  very  slightly  less  than 
in  a  vacuum.  The  differences,  however,  were  so  small  that  he  con- 
sidered they  might  be  due  to  the  condensation  which  always  takes  place 
on  the  glass  walls  of  the  apparatus,  so  that  Dalton's  laws  may  be  true  in 
the  cases  of  mixtures  of  gases  and  vapours.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  of 
two  vapours,  Magnus,  and  subsequently  Regnault,  found  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  vapour  of  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  liquids  which  do  not 
mutually  dissolve  one  another  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  pressures  they 
would  each  exert  separately,  but  that  when  the  liquids  mix  the  vapour 
pressure  of  the  mixture  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  vapour  pressures  of 
the  constituents. 

Experiments  by  Andrews  show  that,  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  two 
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gases,  Dalton's  law  only  holds  if  the  gases  are  far  removed  from  their 
point  of  liquefaction,  i.e.  are  practically  in  the  condition  of  perfect  gases. 

220.  Humidity  of  the  Atmosphere— Hygrometric  State.— The 

atmosphere  consists  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  a  practically 
constant  ratio,  together  with  some  small  quantities  of  other  gases,  and 
with  a  very  variable  amount  of  aqueous  vapour.  The  maximum  quantity 
of  aqueous  vapour  which  a  given  volume  of  air  can  contain  is,  of  course, 
equal  to  the  mass  of  vapour  this  volume  would  contain  when  filled  with 
saturated  water  vapour  at  the  given  temperature.  Ordinarily,  however, 
the  air  contains  less  aqueous  vapour  than  would  saturate  it,  and  the  ratio 
of  the  pressure  (_/")  exerted  by  the  aqueous  vapour  actually  present  to 
the  maximimi  vapour  pressure  (/^  at  the  actual  temperature  is  called  the 
humidity^  relative  humidity^  or  fraction  of  saturation  of  the  air.  Our 
sensations  as  to  the  dryness  or  dampness  of  the  air  depend  on  the  above 
ratio,  and  not  on  the  actual  quantity  of  vapour  present  in  the  air.  Thus 
on  a  cold  winter's  day,  when  the  air  is  saturated  at  a  temperature  of  say 
5*,  the  air  feels  very  damp,  while  if  the  temperature  had  been  1 5**  the 
same  quantity  of  moisture  would  not  nearly  saturate  the  air  (the  humidity 
would  be  .65/1.27=0.51 ;  see  table  of  vapour  tension  of  water,  p.  259),  and 
it  would  feel  comparatively  dry. 

The  humidity  {fjF)  may  also  be  expressed  as  the  ratio  of  the  weight 
{w)  of  vapour  actually  present  *  in  a  given  volume  of  air  to  the  weight 
(W)  which  would  saturate  the  same  volume  of  air  at  the  given  tempera- 
ture. Since  unsaturated  vapours  obey  Boyle's  law,  the  weight  of  the 
vapour  in  a  given  volume  is  proportional  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 

vapour.     Hence 

a/  _  / 

iV~F' 

If  air  containing  aqueous  vapour  is  cooled,  a  temperature  will 
eventually  be  reached  such  that  the  vapour  saturates  the  space,  and  any 
further  cooling  will  cause  condensation  of  some  of  the  vapour  into  water. 
This  temperature  is  that  at  which  the  air  would  be  saturated  {i,e.  have  a 
himiidity  i)  if  it  contained  the  same  quantity  of  water  that  it  has  at  the 
original  temperature,  and  is  called  the  dew-point. 

If  /j  is  the  actual  temperature  of  the  air  and  /©  the  dew-point,  then, 
from  a  table  giving  the  quantity  of  water  vapour  in  unit  volume  of 
saturated  air  at  the  different  temperatures,  we  can  obtain  JF,  the  weight 
of  water  in  unit  volume  saturated  at  /],  and  w  that  in  unit  volume 
saturated  at  t^  But  w  is  the  weight  of  water  actually  present  in  the  air, 
since  we  have  supposed  it  cooled  down  to  the  dew-point  without  loss  or 
gain  of  moisture.  Hence  the  hygrometric  state  w!  IV  can  be  obtained 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  dew-point,  and  of  the  actual  temperature  of  the  air. 

^  The  mass  of  aqueous  vapour  present  in  a  cubic  metre  of  air  is  often  called  the 
absolute  humidity  of  the  air. 
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The  diagram  given  in  Fig.  174  will  assist  in  making  this  clear. 
Suppose  (although,  of  course,  such  a  high  temperature  would  not  occur 
ID  the  open  air)  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  vapour  pressure 
of  the  waier  present  are  represented  by  the  point  a,  so  that  at  a 
temperature  of  So'  the  vapour  pressure  is  equal  to  10  cm.  of  mercury. 
The  maximum  vapour  pressure  corresponding  to  a  temperature  of  80°  is 
35.5  on.  of  mercury.  Hence  the  hygrometric  state  corresponding  to  the 
pmnt  A  is  30/3$.$.  Now,  if  the  air  is  cooled  down,  we  shall  travel  along 
the  line  AC,bnt  when  the  point  C  is  reached,  that  is,  at  a  temperature  of  66', 
the  air  will  be  saturated,  and  the  deposition  of  dew  will  commence.  The 
tempciature  corresponding  to  the  point  C  will  therefore  be  the  dew- 
point.  I^  then,  by  experiment  we  determine  the  temperature  of  the 
dew-point,  we  can,  frtmi  such  a  curve,  or  from  a  table  of  the  vapour 
pres9ai«  of  water,  determine  what  is  the  maximum  vapour  pressure  ai 
the  dew-pcrint,  and  this  is  the  actual  vapour  pressure  present  Also,  by 
observing  the  temperature  of  the  air,  we  can  in  the  same  way  obtain  what 
would  be  the  maximum  vapour  pressure  at  this  temperature,  and  the 
latio  of  these  two  numbers  is  the  hygrometric  slate, 

221.  Hygrometry. — Hygrtimeteis  are  instruments  fur  measuring 
the  hygrometric  state 
of  the  air,  and  may 
be  divided  into  three 
classes:  (i)  Those  in 
which  the  dew-point 
is  determined,  called 
dew-point  hygro- 
j  meters ;  (2)  those  in 
I  which  the  actual 
weight    of 


sured  volume  of  air 
is  determined,  called 
chemical  hygrome- 
ters ;  and  (3)  wet  and 
d  ry  bulb  hygromete  rs. 
The  most  com- 
monly used  form  of 
dew-point  hygrome- 
ter is  that  devised  by 

Kegnault.     This    in-  . . — " 

strument  consists  of 

two  glass  tubes  E  and  .^'Jj;  /■^■i„. ,  - 

['{Fig.  176),  the  lower  ''"  """' 

ends  of  which  are  closed  by  thin  silver  thimbles.    They  are  each  closed 

at  the  top  by  a  coilc,  which  supports  a  delicate  thermometer  (t  and  l\ 
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Through  the  cork  in  D  a  glass  tube  A  also  passes,  the  end  reaching 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  thimble.  The  tube  ad  is  connected  by  means 
of  the  tubulure,  which  fixes  it  to  the  stand,  and  an  india-rubber  tube 
with  an  aspirator  G.  Some  ether  is  placed  in  the  thimbles,  and  after  the 
instrument  has  had  time  to  reach  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  two 
thermometers  are  read,  giving  the  temperature  of  the  air,  /j.  The 
aspirator  is  now  started,  and  draws  air  through  the  tube  A  into  the 
instrument  This  air  bubbling  through  the  ether  causes  evaporation, 
which  cools  the  ether  and  thimble,  which  in  turn  cools  the  air  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  When  a  film  of  dew  is  deposited  on  the  thimble  D, 
indicating  that  the  dew-point  has  been  reached,  the  aspirator  is  stopped, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  T  read.  It  is  again  read  when 
the  dew  disappears  from  the  thimble,  and  the  mean  of  these  two  readings 
gives  the  dew-point  /q. 

In  the  chemical  hygrometer  a  known  volimie  of  air  is  drawn,  by 
means  of  an  aspirator,  through  a  series  of  tubes  containing  substances, 
such  as  anhydrous  calcium  chloride  or  phosphorus  pentoxide,  which 
readily  absorb  moisture.  From  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  these 
tubes  before  and  after  the  passage  of  the  air  and  the  volume  which  has 
passed,  the  absolute  hygrometric  state  of  the  air  {w)  can  be  obtained, 
and  W  can  be  got  from  tables,  if  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  taken. 

The  wet  and  dry  bulb  hygrometer  depends  for  its  action  on  the  fact 
that  the  drier  the  air  is,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  evaporation  from  a  wet 
body  exposed  to  the  air.  Since  evaporation  requires  the  supply  of  heat 
(latent  heat  of  evaporation),  it  follows  that  the  extent  to  which  a  wet 
body  is  cooled  by  evaporation  will  depend  on  the  hygrometric  state  of 
the  surrounding  air.  Two  similar  thermometers  are  fixed  on  a  stand, 
the  bulb  of  one  of  them  being  covered  with  muslin  kept  moist  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  lamp-wick  which  dips  in  a  vessel  of  water.  Unless  the  air 
is  saturated,  evaporation  will  take  place  from  the  muslin,  and  hence  the 
wet  bulb  thermometer  will  indicate  a  lower  temperature  than  the  other, 
the  difference  being  greater  the  greater  the  evaporation,  that  is,  the  drier 
the  air.  By  comparing  the  readings  of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers 
with  the  humidity,  as  obtained  by  other  hygrometers,  a  table  has  been 
drawn  up,  by  means  of  which,  from  the  reading  of  the  dry  bulb  thermo- 
meter, and  the  difference  between  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers, 
the  dew-point  can  be  obtained.  The  indications  of  this  instrument  are, 
however,  considerably  influenced  by  its  environment,  also  by  the  action 
of  draughts,  &c. 

222*.  Effect  of  the  Curvature  of  the  Surface  on  the  Vapour 

Pressure. — The  form  of  the  surface  separating  a  liquid  from  its  saturated 
vapour  has  an  influence  on  the  vapour  pressure,  which  Lord  Kelvin 
was  the  first  to  point  out,  and  which  has  important  applications  in 
explaining  the  condensation  of  vapour  into  liquid  in  such  cases  as  occur 
in  clouds. 
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Suppose  we  have  some  liquid,  such  as  w.iter,  contained  within  a 
Wwd  c  (Fig,  i77>,  front  which  all  air  has  been  exhausted,  so  that  we 
tare  only  to  do  with  the  liquid  below  and  its 
npDur  above.  Further,  let  a  fine  capllbiry 
Ubc  Ai>  of  radius  r  dip  in  the  liquid.  If  ihe 
liquid  wets  tlie  glass  it  will  rise  in  Ihe  capillary, 
and  lei  llie  belght  of  the  curved  surface  a 
above  (he  plane  surface  B  be  A. 

Mow  d«B  ymiwiii  wittain  th«  vapour  at  the 

level  of  A  wH  exceed  the  presnire  at  the  level 

cf  sbr  the  wogbt  of  ft  column  (rf  vtf^owr  of 

^li^lil  A,  or,  if  V  »  the  density  of  the  vapour, 

%r  '4f  Afoek  per  aqtare  centimetre.     Hence, 

if  4w  wbole  is  ftt  Ae  same  tempeiature,  and 

'•£  dke  tWffaat  prenore  at  the  concave  sur&ce 

A  ift  die  same  u  at  the  plttne  stn&ce  b,  when 

Ae  ^ll<  wiin     at  B  is  equal  to  the  vapour 

piliiiiir  at  Ae  emting  temperature,  the  pressure  at  a  will  be  less  than 

Ae  vapoar  pRssure,  and  so  evaporation  will  still  take  place  from  the 

mr6ce  a.     This  would  involve  a  continuous  circulation  of  the  liquid  up 

die  tube,  for  the  heitrht  h  depends  on  the  surface  tension,  and  must 

lemMn  constant     Such  a  continuous  circulation  could,  theoretically,  be 

niadc  to  do  external  woA,  say  by  turning  a  small  turbine  placed  in  the 

tobe  ;  and  since  the  temperature  would  remain  conslanl,  we  should  thus 

manufacture  energy,  which  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 

energy.     We  therefore  conclude  that  the  liquid  and  Its  vapour  must  be 

in  equilibritmi  both  at  A  and  at  B,  or  that  the  vapour  pressure,  p,  at  the 

plane  surface  must  be  greater  than  that,  c,  at  the  concave  surface  a  by  an 

amoimt  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  vapour  of  height  h,  or 

P-C  =  .rhg, 

If  the  density  of  the  liquid  is  p,  the  weight  of  the  column  of  liquid  of 

bNght  h  is  pgk.     The  difference  in  pressure  between  the  surface  A  and  a 

point  D  within  the  tube  on  a  level  with  the  surface  is  equal  to  the  weight 

of  the  column  of  the  liquid  of  density  p,  less  the  difference  of  pressure 

between  a  and  B,  due  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  column  of  the  vapour  of 

density  tr.    Thus  the  difterence  of  pressure  between  a  and  d  is 

gh{p-o^). 


If  the  liquid  wets  the  tube,  so  that  the  angle  of  contact 

been  shown  in  §  160  that  the  difference  in  pressure  between  a  and  d 

equal  to 


where  T  is  the  surface  t< 


n  of  the  liquid-vapour  surface. 
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Hence,  equating  the  two  values  we  have  obtained  for  the  difference 
of  pressure,  we  get 

or,  substituting  for  //  its  value  (J>  —  c)l(rgy 

2T    (p-c)(p-a) 
__  _  , 

.  2<rT 

or  p^c=     r. 

r{p-(r) 

Now  the  curved  surface  of  the  liquid  is,  as  shown  at  the  side,  very  nearly 
a  hemisphere  of  radius  r,  and  we  see  from  the  above  expression  that  the 
decrease  of  vapour  pressure  with  curvature  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  radius  of  the  spherical  surface.  If,  instead  of  being  concave,  the 
surface  had  been  convex,  such  as  is  the  case  in  a  raindrop,  the  vapour 
pressure  at  the  curved  surface  would  be  greater  than  that  at  a  plane 
surface,  and  this  increase  would  increase  with  the  decrease  in  the  radius, 
r,  of  the  drop.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  very  small  drops,  the  vapour  pressure 
may  be  very  considerably  greater  than  that  corresponding  to  a  plane 
surface  at  the  same  temperature.  The  result  is  that  although  the  air 
may  be  saturated,  as  measured  in  the  ordinary  way  with  a  plane 
surface,  very  small  drops,  so  far  from  increasing  in  size  by  the  con- 
densation of  vapour,  are  actually  evaporating. 

The  above  reasoning  explains  why  it  is  that  if  air  is  perfectly  free 
from  suspended  solid  matter,  or  dust,  it  may  be  cooled  to  a  temperature 
considerably  below  the  dew-point,  without  the  formation  of  drops  of 
water  or  mist.  A  very  small  drop — and  at  first,  in  such  a  dust-free  air, 
all  the  drops  must  be  small — will  have  a  high  vapour  pressure,  and  will 
again  evaporate.  If,  however,  there  is  dust  in  the  air,  the  dust  particles 
will  act  as  nuclei,  so  that  the  water  which  condenses  first  on  them, 
instead  of  being  in  the  form  of  an  excessively  small  spherical  drop,  may 
be  spread  out  into  a  surface  of  comparatively  small  curvature,  so  that 
re-evaporation  will  not  take  place.  The  formation  of  large  drops  is  also 
explained,  for  the  vapour  tension  at  the  surface  of  a  small  drop  will  be 
greater  than  that  at  the  surface  of  a  larger  drop,  and  hence  evaporation 
will  take  place  from  the  small  drops,  and  condensation  on  the  large. 

228.  Sublimation. — Hitherto  we  have  exclusively  considered  the 
passage  of  a  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  and  that  of  a  liquid  to  the  gaseous 
state.  Under  certain  conditions  it  is  possible,  however,  for  a  solid  to 
pass  directly  into  the  gaseous  state  without  passing  through  an  inter- 
mediate liquid  condition.  This  change  from  solid  to  vapour  is  called 
sublimation^  and  is  very  clearly  marked  in  the  case  of  camphor  and 
iodine.  These  bodies,  when  gently  heated,  readily  pass  into  vapour, 
although  the  temperature  has  not  been  sufficiently  high  to  melt  them. 
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Although  to  a  much  less  marked  degree,  ice  exhibits  the  same  phenomena. 
Thus  aX  a  temperature  of  ~  1°  C.  the  vapour  tension  of  ice  amounts  to 
0^43  cm.  of  mercuTy,  and  a  piece  of  ice  kept  at  this  temperature  will 
tnbUme  till  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  in  the  surrounding  space  is 
042  cm.  of  mercury,  when  equilibrium  will  be  set  up. 

224w  Tha  Triple  Point.— In  Fig.  174,  we  have  given  the  curve  of 
'  maxiniuin  vapour  pressure  for  a]iquJd(water),or,  in  other  words,  the  boilint;- 
point  for  different  pressures.  This  curve  gives  the  pressure  corresponding 
to  any  temperature  at  which  both  the  liquid  and  the  vapour  can  exist  in 
contact  one  with  the  other  without  their  relative  proportions  altering — i.e. 
tibey  aic  in  stable  equilibrium — and  is  called  the  steam  line. 

As  has  been  seen  in  %  210,  the  melting-point  of  a  solid  depends  on 
the  pressure,  so  that  a  similar  curve  to  the  steam  line  can  be  drawn, 
givii^;  the  melting-point  at  different  pressures.  Such  a  curve  will  indicate 
the  pressure  corresponding  to  any  temperature  to  which  a  mixture  of  ice 
and  water  must  be  subjected,  in  order  that  the  two  states  may  be  in 
stable  equilibrium.  This  curve  is  called  the  ict  line.  Finally,  we  may 
I    have,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  previous  section,  a  solid  in  stable 

Iequilibriimi  with  its  vapour,  and  may  therefore  draw  a  third  curve  showing 
the  pressures  at  which,  under  various  temperatures,  a  solid  and  its  vapour 
can  exist  simultaneously.  This  curve  is  called  the  hoar-Jrast  line. 
The  general  form  of  these  curves  for  water  is  shown  in  Fif,-.  178.  The 
three  curves  meet  at  the  point  P,  which  is  called  the  triple  point.  Since 
the  steam  line  gives  the 
^     conditions  under  which  the    g 

I^'apour  and  liquid  may  exist  3  e 
simultaneously,  the  ice  line  a 
(hose  under  which  the  liquid  ^ 
and  solid  may  exist  simul-  ^^ 
taneously,  and  the  hoar-frost  O  4 
line  those  under  which  the  ^ 
vapour  and  solid  may  exist    O 

.     simultaneously,  it  is  obvious    Z 
that   at  the  triple  point  all     JiJ  2 
three,     solid,     liquid,     and    ^ 
vapour,  can  coexist  in  stable    n 
equilibrium.     The  ice  line  in 
the  case  of  water,  which  ex- 
pands on  solidifying,  so  that 
increase   of  pressure  lowers 

I     the    melting  -  point,    slopes 

downwards  towards  the  right.  Since,  however,  the  lowering  per  atmos- 
phere increase  of  pressure  is  only  o°.oo75,  ihe  slope  is  loo  small  to  be 
indicated  on  the  figure.  In  the  case  of  a  body  like  paraffin,  which  con- 
liacts  on  solidifying,  the  ice  line  would  slope  downwards  and  towards  the 
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left.  The  triple  point  for  water  corresponds  to  a  pressure  of  0.046  cm.  of 
mercury,  and  a  temperature  a  very  little  above  o". 

225.  Freezing -Point  of  Solutions—Cryohydrates.—It  has  long 

been  known  that  the  freezing-point  of  sea  water  is  lower  than  that  of 
pure  water,  and  generally  that  the  presence  of  a  salt  dissolved  in  water 
lowers  the  freezing-point  Of  late  years,  however,  great  attention  has 
been  directed  towards  the  effect  of  a  dissolved  salt  on  the  freezing-point 
of  the  solvent,  and  the  results  are  of  very  great  interest,  both  from  a 
physical  and  a  chemical  standpoint. 

The  first  to  make  anything  like  a  complete  investigation  of  this 
subject  was  Raoult,  and  he  found  that  the  depressions  produced  by  equi- 
molecular  quantities  of  different  substances  dissolved  in  the  same  solvent 
were  approximately  the  same,  so  long  as  the  solutions  were  not  too 
concentrated.  By  equi-molecular  quantities  is  meant  quantities  of  the 
different  substances  proportional  to  their  molecular  weights,  so  that  the 
solutions  contained  equal  numbers  of  molecules  of  the  dissolved  sub- 
stances in  the  same  volume.  For  fairly  dilute  solutions  the  depression 
is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  salt  dissolved.  In  the  following  table, 
the  molecular  depressions  are  given,  ue.  those  which  would  be  produced 
if  the  molecular  weight  in  grams  of  a  body  was  dissolved  in  100  gpams 
of  the  solvent.  These  values  are  calculated,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
depression  is  proportional  to  the  concentration,  from  experiments  made 
on  much  more  dilute  solutions,  although  with  such  concentrated  solutions 
this  proportionality  no  longer  exists,  and,  even  if  it  did,  it  would  in  many 
cases  be  impossible  to  obtain  such  concentrated  solutions  at  such  low 
temperatures.  It  is,  however,  convenient  to  reduce  all  results  to  some 
standard  number  of  molecules  of  the  dissolved  substance  to  a  given 
volume  of  the  solvent,  and  the  molecular  weight  in  grams  is  in  many 
ways  a  convenient  number.  The  same  kind  of  convention  is  employed 
when  stating  the  density  of  a  vapour,  in  that  the  density  is  given  for  a 
temperature  of  o'  and  a  pressure  of  a  standard  atmosphere  (§  217), 
although  in  most  cases,  under  these  conditions,  the  vapour  would  have 
condensed  to  a  liquid. 

Molecular  Depressions  for  Solutions  in  Acetic  Acid. 


Chloroform  . 

.     38°.6 

Carbon  bisulphide 

.     38.4 

Ether    . 

■     39.4 

Formic  acid . 

•     36.5 

Sulphur  dioxide    . 

.     38.5 

Glycerine 

.     36.2 

Ethyl  alcohol 

36.4 

Sulphuric  acid 

18.6 

Hydrochloric  acid 

17.2 

Magnesium  acetate 

• 

• 

• 

•                 • 

18.2 

11  "5l 
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Molecular  Depri^ssioks  for  Solutions  im  Df.nzknf. 

Gilarofbrm 5o°.4 

Carbon  bisulphide 49.7 

Ether 49-7 

Et&yl  alcohol 25.3 

Formic  acid 33.3 

Acetic  acid 25.3 

Molecular  Depressions  kor  Solutions  in  Water, 

Ethyl  alcohol i7°-3 

Cane  sugar 18.5 

Acetic  acid 19.0 

Hydrochloric  acid 39.1 

Sulphuric  acid 38.2 

Sodium  chloride 35.1 

Calcium  chloride 49.9 

It  vill  be  seen  from  the  above  numbers  that,  for  any  given  solvent, 
ibe  values  of  the  molecular  depression  approximate  to  one  of  two  con- 
stant values,  one  of  these  values  being  half  the  other.  If  we  suppose 
that  the  depression  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  dissolved  molecules, 
asd  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  mole- 
cules (Van't  HofPs  theory),  the  lower  value  of 
the  molecular  depression  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that,  in  some  cases,  the  molecules  have 
formed  into  aggregates  of  two  ordinary  mole- 
cules, so  that  in  the  solution  the  molecular 
weight  is  doubled  ;  or  the  higher  value  may  be 
due  to  the  splitting  up  or  dissociation  of  the 
molecules  when  in  solution.  We  shall  refer  to 
this  question  later,  when  we  consider  electro- 
lytic conduction  (Book  V.  PartVill.).  Assum- 
ing that  the  mr>lecular  depression  is  a  constant, 
if  we  know  its  value  for  any  solvent  we  can 
deduce  the  molecular  weight  of  a  body  by 
observing  the  depression  in  the  freezing-point 
it  produces  when  dissolved  in  that  solvent. 

The  most  usual  form  of  apparatus  for  de- 
termining the  freciing- point  is  that  designed 
by  Beckmann,  and  shown  in  Fig.  179.  The 
solution  to  be  examined  is  placed  in  a  glass 
test-tube  A,  which  is  surrounded  by  another  tube  B,  with  an  air  spiace 
between,  the  whole  being  placed  in  a  glass  beaker  C.  A  freezing  mix- 
ture is  placed  in  C,  and  the  temperature  of  the  solution,  as  indicated  by 
the  thermometer  T,  is  watched.  It  is  generally  found  that  the  solution 
can  be  cooled  down  slightly  below  its  freeiing-point  without  ice  forming. 
On  stirring  with  the  platinum  wire  K,  small  crystals  of  ice  arc  formed, 
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and  the  temperature  rises  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  becomes  stationary. 
This  temperature  is  the  freezing- point  of  the  solution.  The  rise  in  the 
temperature  is  brought  about  by  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  the  small 
quantity  of  ice  formed. 

When  a  dilute  solution  in  water  is  frozen,  at  first  pure  ice  solidilies 
out,  and  on  this  account  the  concentration  of  the  remaining  soluiioa  in- 
creases, and  the  freezing-point  becomes  lower  and  lower.  If  the  process 
is  continued,  a  stage  will  at  length  be  reached  when  the  remaining 
solution  is  saturated  at  the  existing  temperature.  Any  further  cooling 
will  separa.Ie  more  ice,  and  hence,  as  the  solution  is  already  saturated, 
some  of  the  salt  must  be  deposited  in  the  solid  state  ;  and  since  this 
deposit  of  the  salt  keeps  the  concentration  of  the  solution  constant,  the 
temperature  will  not  change  till  the  whole  of  the  water  and  the  dis- 
solved substance  are  solidified,  one  as  ice,  the  other  as  the  salt  That 
they  are  deposited  separately,  and  not  in  chemical  combination,  seems 
to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  ice  may  be  dissolved  out  by  alcohol, 
leaving  a  skeleton  of  solid  salt.  These  combinations  of  the  solvent  and 
dissolved  substance,  both  in  the  solid  state,  have  been  regarded  as 
definite  chemical  compounds,  and  as  such  were  called  cryohydrates. 

In  Fig.  iSc^  the  ordinatcs  represent  the  percentage  of  common  salt 
(sodium  chloride)  present  in  a  solution  in  water,  and  the  abscissa  repre- 
sent temperatures.  The  curve  AB  shows  the  freeiing-point  of  solutions 
of  different  strengths,  that  is,  the 
temperature  at  which  solids  begin 
to  separate  from  the  solution. 
In  the  portion  bP  of  this  curve,  ' 
the  solid  which  separates  first  is 
pure  ice,  but  at  the  point  P  salt  ' 
also  begins  to  separate  out.  The  . 
cur\-c  CD  represents  the  quantity  of  j 
common  salt  which  will  form  a  ; 
saturated  solution  at  different  tern-  ' 
peratures.  This  solubility  curve 
cuts  the  freeiing-point  cur\*e  at  \ 
the  point  P,  which  corresponds  to 
a  temperature  of  -  32°  C,  so  that 
for  all  the  ptoints  in  the  curie  AB, 
from  B  to  P,  the  solution  is  unsatur- 
ated. At  P,  however,  the  solution  is 
commences  to  separate  from  the  soli 
strength  of  the  solution,  when  both  salt  and 
parts  by  weight  of  salt  to  ib.i  parts  of 
crjohydrate  of  sodium  chloride, 
only  possible  to  have  liquid  soli 
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ed,  and  hence  at  P  salt 
I  Che  solid  state.  The 
ce  are  separated,  is  23.8 
ce,  and  this  is  the  so-called 
interesting  to  note  that  it  is 
s  of  sodium  chloride  in  states  corre- 
sponding to  the  portion  of  the  diagram  (Fig.  180)  included  between 
the  lines  dp,  PB.     We  cannot,  of  course,  have  stable  solutions  corre- 
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.^  ISOlMUra. — ^As  an  illustration  of  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  the 
ive  will  examine  the  form  of  these  curves  in  the  case  of  water. 
In  order  to  draw  the  curve  for  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  we  should 
piot  the  volume  of  i  gram  of  water  (in  the  state  of  ice,  water,  or  steam, 
as  the  case  may  be)  as  ordinate  against  the  corresponding  temperature. 
The  following  table  gives  the  volume  of  i  gram  of  water  at  some 


Volume  of  i  Gram  of  Water  at  Atmospheric  Pressure. 


Temperature. 

State. 

Volume. 

-lo' 

Ice 

1.0897  c.c. 

O* 
o' 

Water 

1.0909     „ 
I.OOOI      „ 

4^ 

+  50: 
100 

100"* 
150' 

Steam 

1. 0000    „ 

1. 01 20   „ 

1. 043 1    „ 

1650.           „ 

1870         „ 

To  illustrate  in  a  figure  the  isobar  for  the  range  of  temperature  given 
in  the  table  accurately  to  scale  would  be  impossible,  since  the  change  in 
volume  in  passing  from  water  at  loo**  to  steam  at  100**  is  so  enormously 
greater  than  any  of  the  other  changes  in  volume.  In  Fig.  181,  however, 
some  isobars  are  shown  in  a  diagrafnmaiic  form,  in  particular,  the  increase 
in  volume  during  the  change  into  steam  has  been  indicated  as  being 
very  much  smaller  than  it  really  is,  and  the  change  in  volume  of  the 
solid  and  liquid  by  pressure  is  much  exaggerated.  The  line  abcdef  shoy^s 
the  isobar  for  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere.  Starting  at  the  lowest  tem- 
perature, at  the  point  a,  as  the  temperature  rises  the  ice  expands.  When 
o*  is  reached  the  ice  begins  to  melt,  and  the  temperature  remains 
constant  till  the  whole  of  the  ice  has  melted,  the  volume  decreasing 
during  this  time,  so  that  the  part  of  the  curve  be  corresponds  to  the 
mixture  of  ice  and  water.  From  o"  to  100**  the  water  expands,  and  at 
100*  the  water  begins  to  change  into  vapour,  the  temperature  again 
remaining  constant,  while  the  voliune  changes.  Hence  de  corresponds 
to  the  coexistence  of  liquid  and  vapour.  When  the  whole  of  the  liquid 
has  vaporised,  the  temperature  rises  above  100°,  and  the  isobar  corre- 
sponds to  a  gas.  Since  the  volume  of  a  perfect  gas  varies  directly  as  the 
absolute  temperature,  the  isobar  for  a  gas  is  a  straight  line  which,  if 
produced,  would  pass  through  the  point  on  the  diagram  corresponding 
to  the  temperature  -273'  and  the  volume  equal  to  zero.  At  a  tem- 
perature some  way  above  the  boiling-point,  a  vapour  behaves  as  a  perfect 
gas,  so  that  the  remainder  of  the  isobar  above  this  temperature  will  be 
a  straight  line  passing  through  the  point  /=  -273**  and  v=o. 
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If  we  started  with  a  pressure  of  fifteen  atmospheres,  at  any  tempera- 
ture the  volume  of  unit  mass  would  be  less  than  its  volume  under  a 
pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  and  hence  the  isobar  for  fifteen  atmospheres, 
(j^dVf^  lies  below  the  isobar  for  one  atmosphere.  Under  the  increased 
pressure,  the  melting-point  is  lowered  a  little  and  the  boiling-point  is 
raised  to  200*,  and  the  two  vertical  parts  of  the  curve,  which  correspond 
to  a  mixture  of  ice  and  water  in  the  one  case,  and  of  water  and  steam  in 
the  other,  are  farther  to  the  left  and  right  respectively. 
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Fig.  181. 


The  isobar  corresponding  to  a  pressure  of  .04  cm.  of  mercury  is 
peculiar,  and  is  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  mn  and  oP.  Starting 
with  the  solid,  at  this  pressure  the  melting-point  is  slightly  above  o*, 
but  at  this  temperature  and  pressure,  as  we  have  seen  (§  224),  we 
may  have  all  three  states,  solid,  liquid,  and  vapour,  existing  simul- 
taneously. Hence  the  isobar  beyond  this  point  is  a  vertical  line  oPy 
the  part  on  corresponding  to  a  mixture  of  liquid  and  solid,  and  the 
part  nP  to  a  mixture  of  solid  and  vapour.  For  still  lower  pressures 
there  will  be  no  liquid  phase,  so  that  the  ice  will  sublime,  and  the  vertical 
part  of  the  isobar,  n'P,  will  correspond  to  a  mixture  of  solid  and  vapour, 
the  point  where  the  whole  of  the  solid  has  vaporised  being  off  the  top 
of  the  diagram. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  from  a  series  of  isobars  for  a  given  substance 
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ne  may  draw  much  information  as  to  its  behaviour  under  various  con- 
Amhis  of  temperature  and  pressure,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  later  on 
0(  232)  to  again  refer  to  this  diagram. 

iMthennalS,  —  When  considering  the  general  form  of  the 
curves,  it  will  be  convenient  to  refer  to  the  portion  which 
with  the  passage  from  solid  to  liquid  separately,  since  here  we  have 
to  consider  two  distinct  cases,  namely,  when  the  solid  is  denser  than  the 
liquid,  as  is  the  case  with  paraffin  wax,  and  when  the  liquid  is  denser 
than  the  solid,  as  is  the  case  with  water.  This  consideration  does  not 
apply  to  the  passage  from  liquid  to  gas,  since  the  density  of  the  gas  is 
always  less  than  that  of  the  liquid. 

Let  us  first  take  the  case  of  a  body,  such  as  paraffin  wax,  in  which 
there  is  expansion  when  the  solid  melts.  Here,  as  we  have  seen  in 
§  210,  increase  of  pressure,  since  it  increases  the  density  of  the  liquid, 
will  raise  the  melting-point,  or,  in  other  words,  at  a  high  pressure  the 
liquid  can  pass  into  the  solid  condition  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
it  can  at  a  low  pressure.  Let  ab  (Fig.  182)  represent  the  change  in 
volume  of  one  gram  of  solid  paraffin  as 
the  pressure  is  lowered,  the  temperature 
being  kept  constant  and  equal  to  t^.  At  a 
pressure  corresponding  to  the  point  b,  let 
the  temperature  /|  be  the  melting-point,  so 
that  the  wax  will  now  start  melting.  During 
the  time  that  the  solid  is  changing  into 
liquid,  the  pressure  will  remain  constant, 
while  the  volume  increases  (wax  expands  on 
melting),  and  the  portion  ^^rof  the  isothermal 
will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  volumes,  i.e, 
horizontal.  When  all  the  solid  has  melted, 
then,  if  the  pressure  is  further  reduced,  the 
liquid  will  expand,  and  the  line  cd  will  re- 
present the  continuation  of  the  isothermal. 

Suppose  now  that  we  start  at  the  same 
pressure  as  before,  but  at  a  temperature  /^ 
higher  than  /|.  As  the  temperature  is 
higher,  the  volume  is  greater,  the  pressure 
being  the  same,  and  the  isothermal  will 
start  at  the  point  a'.  As  the  pressure  is 
reduced,  the  volume  will  increase,  and  a'b' 

will  represent  the  portion  of  the  isothermal  corresponding  to  the  solid 
state.  Since  the  temperature  is  now  higher  than  before,  fusion  will  start 
at  a  higher  pressure  than  before,  for  the  higher  the  pressure,  the  higher 
the  temperature  at  which  fusion  takes  place.  Hence  the  horizontal 
portion  b^if  of  the  isothermal,  which  corresponds  to  the  coexistence  of 
the  solid  and  liquid  states,  will  be  at  a  higher  pressure  than  before. 
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When  all  the  solid  has  melted,  the  pressure  will  again  fidl  and  the  liquid 
expand,  so  that  <fd'  will  represent  the  remainder  of  the  isothennaL 

Next,  considering  the  case  of  a  substance,  such  as  water,  in  which 
there  is  expansion  on  solidification,  so  that  increase  of  pressure  lowers 
the  melting-point,  and  therefore  ice  can  only  be  melted  by  incretising  the 
pressure,  the  temperature  remaining  constant.  We  have  in  this  case  to 
start  with  the  liquid  at  a  (Fig.  183),  say  at  a  pressure  of  a  thousand 
atmospheres  and  a  temperature  of  -  o'.76.    As  the  pressure  is  reduced  the 

water  will  expand,  till  the  pressure  is  re- 
duced to  100  atmospheres,  when  the  water 
will  commence  to  freeze,  and  the  pressure 
will  remain  constant,  the  volume  increasing 
till  all  the  water  is  converted  into  ice. 
When  this  transformation  is  complete,  on 
further  reducing  the  pressure  the  ice  will 
expand.  The  isothermal  will  therefore  have 
the  form  abcd.^ 

Next,  suppose  we  start  at  the  same  pres- 

2v.x^l^ I  sure  as  before,  namely,  1000  atmospheres, 

M p        pi    \^         but  at  a  higher  temperature,  say  o*.     The 

pressure  will  now  have  to  be  reduced  to  one 
atmosphere  before  ice  commences  to  form, 
so  that  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  iso- 
thermal b'dy  which  corresponds  to  the 
coexistence  of  liquid  and  solid,  will  be  at 
a  lower  pressure  than  before,  and  will 
cut  the  isothermal  for  the  lower  tempera- 
ture at  some  point  P.  In  the  first  case 
(Fig.  182),  where  the  body  expands  on 
fusion,  the  isothermals  were  quite  distinct, 
and  nowhere  intersected.  The  intersection  of  the  isothermals  at  P  means 
that  at  the  pressure  OM  there  are  two  temperatures,  /j  and  /j,  at  which 
unit  mass  of  the  substance  has  the  same  volume  on.  In  one  case,  that 
at  the  temperature  /j,  the  substance  is  wholly  liquid,  while  in  the  other, 
/{,  the  substance  is  partly  liquid  and  partly  solid. 

The  general  form  of  the  isothermals  for  water  and  steam  are  shown 
diagrammatically  in  Fig.  184.  The  horizontal  portions  AB,  CD,  &c,  repre- 
sent the  passage  of  the  substance  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  con- 
dition, during  which  these  two  states  coexist.  The  curve  for  the  vapour 
at  some  distance  from  the  point  B  is  a  rectangular  hyperbola,  of  which  the 
axes  of  pressure  and  volume  are  the  asymptotes,  since  the  vapour  at 

1  If  the  pressure  is  sufficiently  reduced  the  ice  will  sublime,  and  there  will  be  a 
second  horizontal  portion  of  the  isothermal  correspondinj?  to  the  coexistence  of  the 
solid  and  vapour.  When  the  whole  of  the  ice  has  sublimed,  on  further  redudng  the 
pressure,  we  should  get  the  isothermal  corresponding  to  a  vapour. 
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pressures  removed  from  its  condensing  point  behaves  like  a  perfect  gas, 
and  for  a  perfect  gas  Boyle's  law  holds,  so  that  pv  —  z,  constant,  which 
is  the  equation  to  such  a  rectangular 
hyperbola. 

Suppose  we  start  with  an  iso- 
thermal corresponding  to  a  tem- 
perature /|,  so  that  vaporisation 
commences  at  a  pressure  represented 
by  the  point  A  and  ends  at  B.  Next 
consider  an  isothermal  correspond- 
ing to  a  higher  temperature  t^  In 
this  case,  since  the  temperature  is 
higher  than  before,  the  vapour  pres- 
sure will  be  greater,  so  that  vaporisa- 
tion will  be  able  to  start  at  a  higher 
pressure  than  before.  At  this  higher 
temperature  and  pressure,  vaporisa- 
uon  will  be  complete  at  a  smaller 
volume  than  before,  so  that  the 
change  in  volume,  represented  by 
the  length  of  the  line  CD,  during  the 
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passage  from  liquid  to  gas  will  be  smaller  than  before.  This  decrease  in 
the  change  in  volume  during  the  change  in  state  will  continue  as  the 
isothermals  correspond  to  higher  and  higher  temperatures,  till  finally  a 
temperature  /^  will  be  reached,  such  that  there  is  no  sudden  change  in 
volume,  during  the  passage  at  or  about  the  point  E,  from  the  liquid  to  the 
gaseous  state.  We  shall  in 
§  232  return  to  this  subject, 
when  considering  the  critical 
temperature  of  a  gas. 

Each  of  the  isothermals 
shows  four  points  at  which  a 
sudden  change  of  direction 
takes  place,  one  each  at  the 
conmiencement  and  end  of  the 
two  parts  corresponding  to  the 
change  of  state.  The  broken  line 
ABCD(Fig.  1 85)  represents  a  por- 
tion of  an  isothermal  of  a  body 
which  expands  on  fusion,  that 
is,  the  density  of  the  liquid  is 
less  than  that  of  the  solid,  the 
straight  part  corresponding  to 

a  mixture  of  solid  and  liquid.     Professor  James  Thomson  has  suggested 
that  the  true  form  of  the  isothermal  curve  during  the  change  of  state  is 
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as  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  in  which  no  abrupt  changes  in  the  direction 
of  the  curve  take  place,  and  the  substance  remains  homogeneous  througb* 
out.  On  this  theory,  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  observed  part  of 
the  isothermal  is  the  straight  line  BC  is  that  what  we  observe  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  mean  condition  of  a  very  large  number  of  molecules,  and 
thus  although,  if  we  were  able  to  follow  the  change  in  the  volume,  &c^  of 
a  single  molecule  or  small  group  of  molecules,  they  would  each  be  found 
to  follow  the  dotted  curve,  the  change  from  solid  to  liquid,  or  liquid  to 
vapour,  being  continuous,  yet  in  the  case  of  a  relatively  large  mass  of 
liquid  there  are  a  number  of  such  groups  simultaneously  going  through 
such  a  change,  and  the  integral  result  is  represented  by  the  straight  line 
BC,  the  area  of  the  loop  BEF  being  equal  to  that  of  the  loop  FGC 

The  part  of  the  curve  between  E  and  G  we  cannot  expect  to  be  able 
to  actually  observe,  for  it  represents  an  essentially  unstable  condition,  as 
an  increase  of  pressure  is  here  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  volume, 
which  increase  in  volume  itself  causes  a  further  increase  of  pressure,  and 
so  on.  The  parts  be  and  GC  correspond,  however,  to  stable  conditions, 
and  hence  we  may  reasonably  hope  that,  under  special  circumstances, 
we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  a  body  in  the  condition  indicated  by  points  on 
these  portions  of  the  isothermal. 

The  form  of  the  isothermal  for  phosphorus  is  similar  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  185,  by  the  line  abcd.  If,  however,  we  take  some  phosphorus 
in  the  liquid  condition,  as  indicated  by  the  point  C,  it  is  possible,  if 
suitable  precautions  are  taken,  keeping  the  pressure  the  same,  to  cool 
the  liquid  without  its  solidifying,  so  that  the  new  condition  is  represented 
by  the  point  H.  Now  the  points  C  and  H  appear  to  be  on  the  same 
isothermal,  yet  to  pass  from  C  to  H  we  have  lowered  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  or,  in  other  words,  have  not  passed  along  an  isothermaL 

We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  points  H  and  C  are 
not  on  the  same  isothermal,  and  that  the  true  form  of  the  isothermal  is 
really  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  so  that  the  point  H  is  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  serpentine  of  an  isothermal  corresponding  to  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  one  passing  through  c 

The  case  of  a  "superheated"  liquid,  in  the  same  way,  realises  the 
portion  BE  of  the  isothermal  corresponding  to  the  passage  from  the 
liquid  into  the  gaseous  condition. 

232.  The  Critieal  Point— In  Fig.  186  are  given  the  isothermals  for 
carbon  dioxide,  as  obtained  by  Andrews.  At  low  temperatures  (13*.! 
and  2I^5),  the  horizontal  part  of  the  cur\'e,  corresponding  to  the  presence 
of  both  liquid  and  \-apour,  is  ver\*  marked.  The  curve  for  a  temperature 
of  31°.  I  has,  however,  quite  a  different  form,  as  there  are  no  longer  sharp 
bends  in  the  cur\'e.  Starting  with  the  gas  at  31  ^^  and  increasing  the 
pressure,  the  volume  diminishes  at  first  slowly,  but  at  a  pressure  of  about 
75  atmospheres  the  volume  diminishes  rapidly,  \^ry  much  as  happens 
during  the  condensation  of  a  x'apour,  but  there  is  no  \-isible  separation  of 
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the  caiiMm  dioxide  into  two  distinct  condiiions.  As  the  pressure  is 
Jbitber  increased  the  volume  diminishes,  but  only  slowly,  the  rest  of  the 
cnrve  resembling  that  for  the  liquid ;  and  for  pressures  or  about 
the  volume  is  what  we  should  expect  it  to  be  at  this 
teoipenture,  from  the  known  coeffident  of  cubical  expansion  ai  liquefied 
caifam  dioxide.    Andrews  found  thai  at  tern peiatu res  below  yfs)i  there 


was  a  clearly  marked  passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  condition, 
but  that  for  all  higher  temperatures,  starting  with  the  gas,  ii  was  possible 
to  compress  it  till  it  possessed  the  density,  &c.,  of  the  liquid,  but  that  no 
abrupt  change  from  one  state  to  the  other  took  place.  This  tempieralure, 
below  which  the  abrupt  change  from  gas  to  liquid  can  take  place,  is 
called  the  criHcal  tempfrature. 

The  isolhermals  for  sz".;  and  'i'f.%  show  that  at  th^se  temperatures 
there  is  a  pressure  at  which  the  rate  of  change  of  volume  rs  excessive, 
but  this  flattening  of  the  curve  is  less  mnrked  for  the  higher  temperature. 
At  a  temperature  of  48'.!  this  flattening  has  entirely  vanished,  and  the 
curve  is  similar  to  that  obtained  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  so-called 
permanent  gases. 

A  similar  'series  of  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  other  substances 
which  can  be  obtained  in  both  the  gaseous  and  hquid  condition.  At 
pressures  below  the  critical  temperature,  if  the  pressure  is  increased 
sufficiently,  there  is  a  sudden  chan)-e  from  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid 
condition,  while  for  temperatures  above  the  critical  temperature  there  is 
no  such  abrupt  change,  the  substance  gradually  passing  from  the  condi- 
tion of  a  gas  into  that  of  a  liquid,  the  two  states  never  coexisting. 
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If  on  the  diagram  of  the  isothermals  for  a  substance  we  trace  a  curve 
through  the  points  at  which  liquefaction  commences  and  ends,. we  obtain 
a  curve  such  as  is  shown  dotted  in  Fig.  184.  The  isothermal  for  the 
critical  temperature  will  touch  the  vertex  of  this  curve,  because  for  all 
lower  temperatures  we  get  a  distinct  commencement  and  end  of  liquefac- 
tion. For  the  body  in  the  states  represented  by  all  points  included 
within  this  curve,  we  may  have  the  liquid  and  gas  existing  side  by  side. 
The  point  E,  at  which  the  isothermal  for  the  critical  temperature  touches 
this  curve,  corresponds  to  what  is  called  the  critical  point  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  the  pressure  and  volume  which  correspond  to  E  are  called 
the  critical  pressure  and  volume  of  the  substance  respectively.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  what  we  mean  by  the  critical  volume  is  the  volume  of 
unit  mass  of  the  substance  at  the  critical  temperature  and  pressure. 

In  the  isobars  for  water,  shown  in  Fig.  181,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
change  in  volume  in  the  passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state 
decreases  as  the  pressure  for  which  the  isobar  is  drawn  increases.  The 
isobar  corresponding  to  the  critical  pressure  is  a  continuous  curve  AEC, 
touching  the  curve  odtfiLe^e^  which  can  be  drawn  enclosing  tliat  portion 
of  the  diagram  corresponding  to  the  possible  coexistence  of  the  liquid  and 
gaseous  states,  at  the  point  E.  The  co-ordinates  of  E  are,  of  course,  the 
critical  temperature  and  volume  respectively. 

The  following  table  contains  the  critical  data  for  some  substances  : — 


Critical  Data. 


Carbon  dioxide 
Sulphur  dioxide 
Ether   . 
Water  . 
Oxygen 
Nitrogen 
Hydrogen 
Ammonia     . 
Benzene 
Acetic  acid  . 


Temperature 

Pressure  in 

Volume  in  cc. 

in  Degrees  C. 

Atmospheres. 
77 

per  Gram. 

30.92 

2.2 

156 

78.9 

1.9 

194.4 

35.61 

3.8 

365 

195 

2.3 

-118 

50.0 

1.5 

-  146 

33.0 

2.7 

-234 

20.0 

•  •  • 

130 

115 

•  •  • 

288.5 

47.9 

3.3 

321.6 

57.1 

2.8 

233.  Density  of  the  Saturated  Vapour  and  of  the  Liquid  up 

to  the  Critical  Point —At  temperatures  below  the  critical  temperature, 
a  substance  may  exist  either  as  a  liquid  or  as  a  saturated  vapour,  and 
hence  if  we  plot  a  cur\'e  showing  the  connection  between  the  density  of 
a  substance  and  the  temperature,  the  pressure  being  always  such  that  the 
liquid  and  vapour  can  simultaneously  exist,  we  shall  get  a  curve  such  as 
that  gi\'en  for  carbon  dioxide  in  Fig.  187.  Thus  at  a  temperature  of  lo** 
carbon  dioxide  may  exist  either  as  a  liquid  having  a  density  of  .85,  or  as 
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d  vapour  having  a  density  of  .14.  As  the  temperature  rises  the 
iauitjr  of  the  liquid  decreases,  while  that  of  the  saturated  vapour 
ipQcmiet;  and  when  the  critical  temperature  is  reached,  the  densities  of 
Sie  liquid  and  vapour  are  equal,  so  thai  the  curves  showing  the  density  of 
Sie  liquid  and  of  die  vapour  meet  at  the  point  p  at  the  critical  lempierature. 
[t  will  be  noticed,  from  the  curve,  how  very  rapidly  the  density  of  the 
Eqiud  and  of  the  vapour  change  near  the  critical  temperature,  and  it  will 
be  undeistood  why  the  accurate  determination  of  the  critical  volume  is 
w  difficult 


TEMPERATURE 

Cailletet  and  Mathias  have,  however,  shown  that  if  we  lake  the 
mean  of  the  densities  of  the  liquid  and  saturated  vapour  at  each 
leniperature,  and  plot  these  means  on  the  diagram,  the  pioinis  obtained 
will  all  lie  on  a  straight  Une  (ijp,  Fig;.  187)  which  passes  through  the 
critical  point  p.  Thus  hy  drawing  the  density  curve,  and  producing 
the  diametral  straight  line  to  cut  il,  we  obtain  the  density  at  the 
critical  point,  from  which,  of  course,  the  critical  volume  can  at  once 
be  calculated. 

234.  Vaa  der  Waals's  Equation  conneotlnsT  the  Pressure, 
Volume,  and  Temperatui^  of  a  Fluid.  ^  When  considering  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases  in  ^  U'l  «'e  showed  that  if  V  is  the  mean 
velocity  of  the  molecules,/  the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  subjected. 
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and  7/  the  volume  occupied  by  unit  mass  of  the  gas,  then,  since  tht{ 
density  is  equal  to  i/z/,  we  have 

and  that,  if  Boyle's  law  is  true,  it  follows  that  Fis  constant  at  any  given 
temperature. 

If  7"  is  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  gas,  then  by  Charles's  law 
(§  ^97)  P^^^^^y  where  7?  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
gas.     Combining  this  result  with  the  one  just  obtained,  we  get 

In  other  words,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  molecules  of  a  gas  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  absolute  temperature. 

Now,  in  obtaining  the  equation  JF*=^,  we  supposed  that  the 
molecules  exerted  no  attraction  or  repulsion  on  one  another  between 
their  successive  impacts,  and,  further,  we  neglected  the  size  of  the  mole- 
cules. Taking  into  account  the  size  of  the  molecules  and  a  possible 
attraction  which  the  molecules  might  exert  on  one  another,  and  which 
would  be  very  similar  to  that  we  have  assumed  to  exist  in  the  case  oi 
liquids  when  dealing  with  capillary  phenomena  (§  157),  Van  der  Waals 
calculated  the  value  of  the  mean  velocity  of  the  molecules,  and  hence 
deduced  an  equation  showing  the  relation  between/,  t/,  and  7",  which  should 
correspond  to  the  equation /z/ =-^7' that  applies  in  the  case  of  perfect 
gases.  His  calculations  showed  that  the  effect  of  the  attractions  between 
the  molecules  was  to  add  a  term  to  p,  and  he  took  it  to  be  of  the  form 
aJ7'\  where  /z  is  a  constant.  The  effect  of  the  finite  size  of  the  molecules 
was  to  virtually  diminish  the  volume,  %  in  which  the  molecules  can  move 
by  a  constant  amount  b.     His  modified  equation  then  took  the  form 


{p+^^{v-b)^RT. 


At  the  absolute  zero,  where  T=0^  it  follows  that  7/=^,  for/  and  ~  must 

7/* 

both  be  positive,  and  hence/  +-^  cannot  be  zero.    Thus  b  represents 

V* 

the  minimum  volume  a  gas  can  be  made  to  occupy.  If  v  is  very  great, 
i.e.  the  gas  is  far  removed  from  its  condensing  point,  the  quantity  ajv^  is 
excessively  small,  and  hence  we  get  the  relation  that  the  volume  of  a  gas 
diminished  by  the  constant  b  (which,  since  by  hypothesis  v  is  large,  pro- 
duces little  effect)  is  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature.  This 
agrees  with  the  observed  fact  that  a  gas,  when  far  removed  from  its  con- 
densing point,  behaves  as  a  perfect  gas,  and  obeys  Boyle's  and  Charles's 
laws. 

By  multiplying  through  by  z/*.  Van  der  Waals's  equation  may  be 
written  in  the  form 

fn/^-v\pb+RT)  +  av-ab^o. 
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9"i-y  o,  A,  and  F  are  consUnis,  if  we  take  the  pressure  and  tempera- 
nre  as  having  some  definite  valiies,  we  have  a  cubic  ci)uatioii  from  ii4iich 
V)  find  T-.  It  is  shown,  in  books  od  the  theory  of  ctiuaiions,  that  a  cubic 
aquation  must  necessarily  have  either  one  or  three  re.il  roots.  Hence  we 
Best  have  either  one  or  three  values  of  v  corresponding  to  given  values 
of/  and  7*.  In  an  isothermal  curve  T  is  constant,  so  ihat  a  line  drawn 
paiaUel  to  the  axis  of  volumes,  and  therefore  corresponding  to  a  constant 
pressure,  must  cut  the  isothermal  in  either  one  place  or  three  places. 
.Huis  the  line^,^,'  (Fig.  iS8)  cuts  the  isothermal  for  a  temperature  T,  at 


y/'j 


j  one  place  only,  f|.  The  line  AA'i  however,  if  we  assume  the  truth  of 
I  James  Thomson's  hypothesis  (§  251)1  c^uts  the  isothermal  at  three  points 
I  ^j,  fj,  and  ff  As  we  consider  isothetmals  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  critical 
point  E,  the  three  possible  values  for  the  volume  get  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  at  the  critical  point  E  they  coincide.  For  al!  temperatures  above  the 
critical  temperature  there  is  only  one  possible  value  of  the  volume.  At 
the  critical  point  E  the  three  roots  of  the  cubic  equation  are  all  real  and 
are  cqiwl.  From  this  condition  it  can  be  shown,  if^^  v„  and  T,  are  the 
critical  pressure,  volume,  and  temperature  respectively,  that 


-3»; 


Hence,  since  the  values  of  the 
the  deviations  of  a  gas  from  Boyle's  law, 
stants  of  a  gas  from  the  obsei 


a  and  6  can  be  obtained  from 
we  can  calculate  the  critical  con- 
the  deviations  from  this  law. 


[i'^ 


If  ilie  pressure  (ir),  volume  (0),  and  temperature  (0)  of  a  subatani^ 
rn  mnasured  in  frnclions  Of  muhiples  of  the  critical  pressure,  volume,  amf* 


lempcraturc,  so  that 


=3**;  r= 


Subsiituiing  ihcse  values 


2Wlf- 


n  Van  der  Waals's  equation,  it  reduces  ti 


an  equation  which  does  not  contain  any  constants,  such  as  a,  ^,  and  Jt, 
which  depend  on  the  naUire  of  the  substance,  and  ought  therefore  to  hold 
),ood  for  ill  sub->tan<.es,  whatever  their  chemical  nature. 

Van  der  Waals's  equation 
was  obtained  by  making  cer- 
tain assumptions  which  aie 
probably  only  approximately 
true,  and  hence  his  equation, 
although  of  great  interest 
and  undoubtedly  represent- 
ing with  a  certain  amount  of 
accuracy  the  true  relations, 
must  only  be  regarded  as  an 
approximation,  so  that  the 
fact  that  the  values  deduced 
from  it  do  not  exactly  agree 
with  experiment  is  not  sur- 
prising. 

236-  UqnefoetJon  of 
Gases — In  order  to  liquefy 
a  gas,  it  is  necessary  to  cool 
it  below  its  critical  tempera- 
ture, and  the  chief  differences 
between  the  methods  em- 
ployed for  liquefying  those 
gases  with  low  critical  tem- 
peratures (the  so-called  per- 
manent gases)  lies  in  the 
different  methods  used  to 
obtain  a  low  temperature. 
One  method  of  obtaining 
a  low  enough  temperature  lo  liquefy  oxygen  and  nitrogen  is  that  employed 
by  Wroblewskl    Starting  with  carbon  dioxide  gas,  which  can  be  liquefied 
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br  pTEssure  alone  at  ordinary  temperatures,  since  the  critical  tempeiature 
B  31',  ibis  is  alloived  to  evaporate  quickly  by  reducing  the  pressure,  and 

tbe  latent  heat  absorbed  by  a  portion  of  tbe  liquid  evaporating  reduces 

The  temperature  of  the  remainder  to  such  an  extent  thai  it  solidifies.    On 

miririR  the  solid  carbon  dioxide  with  ether,  a  temperature  of  —77°  C.  is 

obL^ned.     TTiia  lempetalure  is  below  the  critical  lerni>eTalure  of  ethy- 
e  (13°),  so  that  on  pumping  ethylene  gas  into  a  rc':eifer,  immersed  in 

the  solid  carbon  dioxide  and  ether,  liquid  ethylene  \i  jiroduced,  and  can 
be  stored  as  a  liquid,  if  the  receiver  is  kept  packed  in  ice.  The  liquid 
ethylene  is  passed  from  the  receiver  A  (Fig. 
[89),  through  a  fine  spiral  copper  tube  B,  which 
s  inunersed  in  a  bath  of  solid  carbon  dioxide 
and  ether.  Tbc  liquid,  cooled  down  lo  about 
-70',  theo  passes  into  the  thin  glass  tcst- 
mbe  c,  which  is  surrounded  by  another  glass 
vessel  I),  the  two  communicating  through  a 
side-hole  E.  The  lube  F  is  connected  to  an 
eihatist'pump,  which  draws  off  the  gaseous 
ethylene  as  it  is  produced.  The  liquid  ethy- 
lene, vaporising  rapidly,  produces  a  (emper.i- 
about  -150°  C.  The  gas  to  be 
:ontained  in  a  siecl  bottle  o, 
a  pressure  of  about  200  atmos- 

I  {dteres,  and  is  conducted  by  means  of  a  tube 
I  the  strong  glass  test-tube  H,  which  is 

I  niTTOunded  by  the  boiling  ethylene.     Under 

I  the  influence  of  the  low  temperature  and  the 

I  high  pressure  the  gas  condenses,  and  collects 
a  liquid  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  H.     The 

[  temperature  at  which  condensation  takes  place 

I  ii  obtained  by  means  of  a  hydrogen  thermo- 
meter, a  thermo-electric  junction,  or  platinum 

I  ihermometer  T.    By  allowing  the  liquid  oxygen 

I  which  foniis  in  H  to  evaporate  rapidly,  by 

I  rdeasii^  the  pressure,  or  even  connecting  G 

'  with  an  exhaust-pump,  a  yet  lower  tempera-        iFnm  nrKM,  ■■  ch,n,airir\ 
ture  can  be  obtainecL 

As  an  example  of  another  class  of  apparatus  for  the  liquefaction  of 
gases,  we  may  take  that  used  by  Dewar,  and  shown  in  Fig.  190.  This 
form  of  apparatus  depends,  for  the  production  of  a  low  temperature,  on 
the  fact  that  when  a  gas  expands  against  pressure  it  does  work,  and 
hence  becomes  cooled  (§  252).  Thus  when  a  gas  is  allowed  to  escape  into 
the  atmosphere  from  a  receiver,  in  which  it  has  been  compressed,  it  has 
to  force  back  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  in  doing  so  becomes  cooled. 
The  inside  of  the  apparatus  is  first  about  half  filled  with  hquid  carbon 
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dioxide  through  the  inlet  on  the  left,  the  supply  being  regulated  by  the 
valve  W,  which  is  worked  by  the  head  B.  This  liquid  can  evaporate  freely, ' 
and  in  doing  so  becomes  so  much  cooled  that  the  remainder  solidificL 
The  oxygen,  which  is  stored  under  pressure  in  a  steel  cylinder,  enters  the 
apparatus  by  the  right-hand  inlet,  and  passes  up  through  the  tube  O.  It 
then  passes  round  the  spiral  S,  which  is  immersed  in  the  solid  carbon 
dioxide,  and  thus  becomes  cooled  to  about  —7c:'.  Next  the  oxygen 
passes  down  the  spiral  tube  D  to  the  tube  U,  in  the  side  of  which  there 
is  a  very  small  jet,  which  can  be  closed  by  the  rod  V  and  screw  A.  The 
compressed  gas  escaping  by  this  jet  and  expanding  becomes  cooled,  and 
this  cooled  gas  passes  up,  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  between  the  spirals  of 
the  tube  d,  through  which  the  oxygen  is  descending,  and  then  escapes 
~  into    the    air.      In    its 

passage  up  between  the 
spirals,  the  cooled  oxy- 
E  gen  cools  the  spirals  and 
the  contained  oxygen,  so 
that  the  oxygen  escaping 
at  the  jet  becomes  colder 
and  colder.  Each  portion 
of  oxygen  as  it  travels 
down  the  spiral  is  cooled 
down  by  the  escaping  gas 
to  the  temperature  this 
has  acquired  by  its  ex- 
pansion at  the  jet,  and 
this  oxygen,  when  it  In 
turn  reaches  the  jet  and 
expands,  becomes  yet 
further  cooled.  This  re- 
generative process  goes 
on  til!  the  escaping  gas 
at  the  jet  is  cooled  down  to  its  liquefying  point,  when  liquid  oxygen 
collects  in  the  vessel  G.  This  vessel  is  of  particular  construction,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  conduction  of  heat  from  surrounding  objects  to  the 
liquefied  gas  to  a  minimum.  It  consists  of  a  double-walled  glass 
test  -  tube,  the  space  between  the  walls  being  exhausted  to  the 
highest  attainable  vacuum.  In  such  a  "  vacuum  vessel,"  particularly 
if  the  outside  is  silvered,  so  as  to  be  a  very  bad  absorber  of  radiant 
heat  (§  246),  it  is  possible  to  preserve  liquid  air  for  many  hours. 
A  third  method  of  liquefying  such  gases  as  oxygen  and  air  will  be 
described  in  g  254. 

If  oxygen  is  caused  to  evaporate  rapidly,  by  connecting  a  closed 
vessel  containing  the  liquid  to  an  exhausi-pump,  such  a  low  temperature 
is  obtained  that  the  air  in  contact  with  the  vessel  containing  the  boiling 
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oxygen  is  liquefied  at  ihe  ordinary  pressure,  and  may  be  collected 
m  a  ressel  placed  to.  catch  il  as  it  drips  down. 

By  allowing  hydrogen  which  was  cooled  to  -  205°  C,  by  passing  first 
ikrough  a  coil  in  a  vessel  B  {Fig.  igi)  containing  solid  carbon  dioxide, 
then  through  a  coil  in  a  vessel  C  containing  liquid  air,  which  was  caused 
la  boil  rapidly  by  reducing  the  pressure,  and  under  a  pressure  of  180 
innospheres  to  escape  through  the  nozzle  G  of  an  apparatus  somewhat 
smilar  to  rfiat  shown  In  Fig.  190,  the  vessel  n  being  itself  placed  in  a 
space  kept  below  -  300°,  liquid  hydrogen  has  been  found  by  Dewar  to 
colfect.  The  liquid  hydrogen  was  thus  collected  in  the  form  of  a  liquid 
eren  at  atmospheric  pressures.  By  introducing  a  glass  tube  filled  with 
belium  into  Ihe  liquid  hydrogen,  a  distinct  drop  of  liquid,  presumably 
helium,  formed  in  the  tube.  Thus  all  the  known  gases  have  been  con- 
densed inro  liquids,  and  the  term  "  permanent  gas  "  has  no  meaning. 


CHAPTER   IV 
CONDUCTION  OP  HEAT 

236.  Transference  of  Heat.— When  defining  the  higher  of  two 
temperatures,  we  said  that  if,  when  two  bodies  are  brought  near  each 
other,  heat  passes  from  the  one  to  the  other,  the  one  from  wnich  the  heat 
passes  is  said  to  have  the  higher  temperature.  We  have  now  to  consider 
the  laws  that  govern  the  passage  of  heat  from  one  body  to  another. 
Heat  may  be  propagated  in  three  ways.  In  the  first  place,  heat  may 
travel  from  one  portion  of  matter  to  another  by  what  is  called  radiation^ 
and  in  this  process  the  transference  can  take  place  without  the  interven- 
tion of  matter.^  It  is  by  radiation  that  heat  (and  light)  reach  us  from  the 
sun.  In  the  second  place,  heat  may  be  propagated  by  the  actual  visible 
transference  of  matter,  as  in  the  case  when  a  building  is  heated  by  the 
flow  of  hot  water  through  pipes.  This  method  of  propagation  is  called 
convection.  Thirdly,  heat  may  be  propagated  by  c&n^cHon,  In  this 
case  the  heat  is  conveyed  by  matter,  but  no  visible  motion  of  the  matter 
itself  takes  place ;  the  heat  is  usually  considered  as  propagated  by  the 
warmer  molecules  heating  the  neighbouring  colder  molecules,  and  so  on. 
Thus,  when  one  end  of  a  metal  rod  is  placed  in  a  flame  and  the  other  is 
placed  in  melting  ice,  it  is  found  that  heat  is  conducted  along  the  rod, 
causing  the  ice  to  be  melted. 

237.  Conduction.— In  order  to  define  the  conductivity  for  heat  of  a 
body,  let  us  suppose  we  had  a  slab  of  the  material  of  thickness  d^  with 
parallel  faces  each  of  area  A^  and  that  the  opposite  faces  are  kept  at  the 
temperatures  t^  and  /j  resp)ectively.  Then  heat  will  be  conducted  by  the 
material  of  the  slab  from  one  face  to  the  other.  Let  Q  units  of  heat  pass 
from  one  face  to  the  other  through  the  slab  in  a  time  r.  Then  it  is 
found  that 

^"^        d       ' 

where  /'  is  a  constant  for  any  one  substance,  independent  of  the  thick- 
ness, area  of  the  faces,  and  the  difference  of  temperature  (so  long  as  this 
is  not  too  great),  but  varies  from  one  substance  to  another.  If  we  make 
each  of  the  quantities  A^  d,  r,  and  the  difference  of  temperature  (/2-A) 
unity,  we  have  that  k  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  heat  which  would  pass 

1  Whon  considering  the  subject  of  light,  we  shall  show  that  the  energy,  in  the  case 

of  radiant  heat,  is  propagated  by  a  wave  motion  in  the  ether. 
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the  opposite  faces  of  a  slab  of  the  material  of  unit  area  and  of 
V  thickiiess  in  unit  time,  when  the  temperatures  of  the  faces  differ  by 
The  quantity  k  is  called  the  tkertnal  conductivity  of  the  substance. 
The  difference  of  temperature  between  the  faces,  (/j  -  /j),  divided  by 
[fte  tbickness,  gives  the  change  of  temperature  per  unit  length  in  the 
[faction  in  which  the  heat  is  flowing,  and  is  called  the  temperature 
Ifiadient  The  rate  at  which  the  temperature  of  a  body,  say  a  metal  rod, 
foies  when  it  is  heated  at  one  end,  depends  not  only  on  the  conductivity 
[<)f  the  material,  but  also  on  the  specific  heat.  Let  c  be  the  specific  heat 
ftf  the  material  and  p  its  density,  then  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  tem- 
ffemtiire  of  unit  volume  through  one  degree  is  cp.  Now  the  thermal 
oondnctivity  k  is  the  quantity  of  heat  which  would  pass  through  a  slab  of 
Ihe  material  of  unit  thickness  and  unit  cross  section,  in  unit  time,  when 
^  temperatures  of  the  two  faces  differ  by  one  degree.  This  quantity  of 
iMat  would  raise  the  temperature  of  unit  volume  of  the  material  through 
f  where  /  is  given  by  the  equation 

k  =  Cp,t, 

Hence  t^kjcp. 

The  quotient  kjcp^  or  the  coefficient  of  conductivity  divided  by  the  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  unit  volume  through  one  degree,  is 
called  the  diffusivity  or  coefficient  of  thermovietric  conductivity  of  the 
material 

238.  The  Measurement  of  the  Conductivity  of  Solids.— If  one 

end  of  a  long  bar  is  heated,  and  a  series  of  thermometers  are  placed  in 
small  holes  drilled  in  the  bar,  the  readings  of  the  thermometers  will 
increase.  The  thermometer  nearest  the  heated  end  will  rise  first,  the 
others  following  in  succession.  After  a  time  the  temperature  of  all  parts 
of  the  bar  will  become  constant,  but  diminishing  gradually  from  the 
heated  end  to  the  other  end.  When  this  occurs,  the  heat  supplied  to  the 
bar  at  the  hot  end  during  each  second  is  exactly  equal  to  that  lost  by 
ndiation  and  conduction  from  the  sides  and  the  cold  end.  Let  a  curve 
AB  (Fig.  192)  be  drawn  such  that  the  abscissa;  represent  distances  along 
the  bar,  measured  from  the  heated  end,  and  the  ordinates  represent  the 
corresponding  temperatures.  If  we  consider  two  cross  sections  of  the 
bar  at  M  and  N,  the  temperatures  at  these  points  being  represented  by 
Mr  and  NS,  the  difference  in  temperature  between  these  two  sections  is 

equal  to  MR  -  NS  or  to  RP.  Of  the  heat  which  crosses  the  section  of  the 
bar  at  M,  part  is  conducted  on  and  crosses  the  section  at  N,  while  the 
rest  is  radiated  from  the  outside  surface  of  the  bar  between  the  two 

sections.  By  taking  the  distance  MN  between  the  two  sections  sufficiently 
small,  the  proportion  of  heat  lost  by  radiation  from  the  edges  of  this 
small  section  of  the  bar  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  heat  conducted 
through  the  section,  that  we  may  neglect  it.     Also,  since  the  points  R 
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and  s  are  so  near  together,  we  may  take  the  temperature  curve  between 
these  points  as  being  a  straight  line  tangential  to  the  curve.  Hence  if 
A  is  the  area  of  cross  section  of  the  bar,  and  k  the  conductivity  of  the 
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material  of  which  the  bar  is  composed,  we  have  that  the  quantity  of  heat 
Q  which  passes  through  the  section  MN  in  unit  time  is  given  by 

MN 
If  the  tangent  to  the  temperature  curve  at  R  or  s  makes  an  angle  a  with 
the  axis  of  T,  then,  since  MN  =  PS,  we  have 


PR 


=tan  a. 


Hence 


MN 
Q=kA  tan  a. 


If  the  bar  is  sufficiently  long,  there  will  be  some  point  L  which  is  at 
the  same  temperature  as  the  surrounding  air,  then  all  the  heat  which 
passes  through  the  section  MN  must  be  lost  by  radiation  from  the  surface 
of  the  bar  between  N  and  L.     Hence  if  we  can  measure  the  heat  lost  by 

radiation  by  the  portion  nl  of  the  bar,  we  shall  know  Q  ;  and  then  from 
the  cross  section.  A,  of  the  bar  and  the  angle,  a,  made  by  the  tangent  to 
the  temperature  cur\'e  at  N,  with  the  axis,  we  can  calculate  the  con- 
ductivity k. 

In  order  to  determine  the  heat  lost  by  radiation,  a  separate  experi- 
ment is  made,  in  which  a  short  bar  of  the  same  material,  and  having  its 
surface  in  the  same  condition  as  that  of  the  long  bar,  is  heated  uniformly 
to  a  temperature  slightly  higher  than  that  at  the  point  N,  and  is  then 
allowed  to  cool  by  radiation,  the  temperature  being  read  at  short  inter- 
vals by  means  of  a  thermometer  placed  in  a  small  recess  in  the  bar. 
Knowing  the  sf)ecific  heat  of  the  material  and  the  mass  of  this  short  bar, 
the  quantity  of  heat  lost  in  one  second  by  unit  length  of  the  bar  at  dif- 
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facot  temperatures  can  be  obtained  in  ihe  same  way  as  was  done  in  the 
OK  «ftfae  calorimeter  in  §  aoi.  Hence  the  quantity  of  heat  lost  by  each 
■■I  of  length  of  the  first  bar  between  N  and  s  per  unit  lime  at  its  tem- 
ifCUUu^  as  given  by  the  teropierature  curve,  can  be  obtained,  and  the  sum 
«f  these  quantitiea  of  heat  gives  Q. 

Expcntncntiiig  by  this  method,  Forbes  obtained  0.207  '■>''  ^^  <^<)n- 
^ctirhy  of  wrought  iron  at  0°,  and  o.  1 37  at  100°. 

In  order  to  compare  the  relative  conductivities  of  bars,  use  is  made 
rf  die  idation  that  the  conductivities  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of 
Aedlictances  of  points  of  equal  temperature  from  the  source  of  heat.  In 
Hdcr  to  nuke  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  surface  of  the  bars  the  same  in 
il  cam,  they  are  either  coated  with  lamp-black  or  electroplated  with 
afnr.  In  the  experiments  of  Wiedemann  and  Franz,  one  end  of  the  rods 
vne  bealcd  to  100*  in  a  steam  bath,  and  the  temperature  at  different 
points  was  obtained  by  means  of  a  thermo-electric  junction. 

Another  method  of  measuring  the  conductivity  of  fairly  good  conduc- 
Utra  of  beat,  such  as  metals  which  can  be  obtained  in  large  pieces,  is 
innstiated  diagianunafically  in  Fig.  193.  The  material  to  be  tested  is  in 
the  fonn  of  k  thick  block  A.    One  face  of  this  block  closes  the  circular 
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end  of  a  cylindrical  steam  chamber  c  This  chamber  is  surrounded  by 
a  larger  chamber  B,  and  they  are  both  supplied  with  drain  tubes,  by 
means  of  which  the  condensed  steam  may  be  drawn  oH*.  The  opposite 
face  of  A  closes  two  exactly  similar  cylindrical  boxes,  which  are  filled 
with  pounded  ice.  Two  line  holes  are  bored  into  a  in  planes  parallel  to 
the  faces  to  wbidi  the  cylinders  are  attached,  and  into  these  are  inserted 
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two  delicate  thermometers,  or  thenno-elements  (§  498),  which  serve  to 
measure  the  difTcrence  in  temperature  between  two  planes  in  the  material 
at  a  distance  d  apart.  The  outside  cylinder  B  preserves  the  inside 
cylinder  from  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  conduction,  except  on  the  face 
in  contact  with  a.  Hence,  if  Tf  is  the  weight  of  water  collected  at  G  in  a 
second,  this  means  that  ivL  thermal  units  have  been  conducted  into  A, 
through  an  area  A,  where  L  is  the  latent  heal  of  steam,  and  A  is  the  area 
enclosed  by  c.  In  the  same  way,  if  Wi  is  the  weight  of  water  collected 
at  F  per  second,  and  /.[  is  the  latent  heat  of  ice,  WfLy  units  of  heat  have 
been  given  up  by  an  area  A  of  the  surface  of  the  substance  A.  Now 
if  the  outside  cylinders  B  and  D  are  sufficiently  large,  so  as  to  include  a 
wide  anulus  of  the  surface  of  a,  the  flow  of  heat  within  the  block  will, 
as  indicated  by  the  doited  lines,  be  quite  uniform  between  the  portions 
of  the  opposite  surfaces  enclosed  by  C  and  E.  Thus  all  the  heat  that 
enters  from  c  and  leaves  to  E  will  travel  across  an  area  A  in  the  planes 
containing  the  thermometers  T",  and  TV    Thus 


,      kAiT^-T.) 


that  k  can  be  calculated. 

In  the  case  of  bad  conductors  of  heat  a  somewhat  similar  method  is 
employed,  only,  since  these  have  to  be  taken  in 
thin  slabs,  it  is  possible  so  to  arrange  matten 
that  the  loss  of  heat  by  the  edge  is  very  small 
compared  to  the  quantity  of  heat  which  passes 
through,  for  in  a  thin  disc  the  area  of  the 
cylindrical  surface  bears  only  a  small  ratio  to 
the  area  of  the  faces. 

Adiagrammatical  section  of  an  arrangement 
used  by  Lees  is  shown  in  Fig.  194.  Two  thin 
discs  A,  a'  of  the  material  are  each  placed  be- 
tween two  copper  discs  B,  b'  and  C,  c",  while 
the  discs  B,  b'  are  fixed  to  the  opposite  sides  of 
a  flat  coil  n  of  insulated  platinoid  wire.  An 
electric  current  is  passed  through  this  cml, 
through  the  wires  E,  E',  and  the  amount  of 
heat  liberated  per  second  is  calculated  from 
the  value  of  the  current  and  the  resistance 
of  the  coil  (§  493).  A  very  little  glycerine  is 
placed  between  the  discs  a,  a'  and  the  copper 
discs  so  as  to  insure  good  thermal  contact 
The  copper  discs  are  such  good  conduclois 
■en  by  the  ihermo-elements  T„  T^  7",  7",,  which 
these  discs,  may  be  taken  as  being  the  tern- 
a'.    Thus,  knowing  the  quantity 


that  the  temperatures  as  g 
fit  into  Rnc  holes  drilled 
peraturcs  of  the  surfaces  of  the  discs 
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•f  heu  ■nppBed  to  D^  the  tonpentures  of  the  &ces  of  the  discs  a,  a'  and 
ttcn  HaAaKaaa  wid  aicmi,  we  can  calculate  the  themial  conductivity  as 
bdan.  A  correctkia  can,  if  necessary,  be  applied  for  the  loss  of  heat  by 
dw  edges  of  the  diso^  uid  conduction  along  the  wires  E,  e'  and  the 
dieniio-clcnieiil  wire*. 

Tbe  IbUowing  taUe  gives  the  thennal  conductivity  of  some  sohds  at 


Siher     .        . 

.       .    i^ 

MarUe 

Copper 

.    i^i 

Glass. 

.    0.344 

Coik  . 

Iran 

.    a.167 

Sulphur 

2dc 

Paiaflin 

Gnmte  . 

.    ooo; 

Horn. 

Thcrhal  CoNDUCTiviTy  iH  Calories/Cm.Sec 

.  0.00s 

,    0.0025 

.    0.0006; 

.    aoooo9 

280.  Temparatnn  of  the  Bartll'S  Cruat— An  interesting  problem 
in  coanection  with  the  conduction  of  heat  in  solids  is  furnished  by  the 
cnist  of  the  earth.  The  surface  of  the  earth  is  alternately  heated  and 
cooled,  and  thus  we  have  a  series  of  waves  of  heat  due  to  the  healing 
during  the  day  and  to  the  cooling  during  the  night,  as  well  as  a  series 
due  to  the  heating  during  the  summer  being  above  (he  average,  and  that  in 
the  winter  below  the  average,  which  start  at  ihc  surface  and  travel  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  diurnal  wave  is  only  sensible  at  depths  of  3  or 
3  feet,  wlule  the  annual  wave  can  be  traced  to  a  depth  of  about  50  feel. 
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The  kind  of  change  obtained  at  moderate  depths  by  Callendar  is 
shown  in  Fig.  195.  The  three  curves  show  the  temperature  recorded  by 
thermometers  placed  at  depths  of  4  inches,  10  inches,  and  20  inches 
respectively,  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  Montreal,  Canada.    The 
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grcxmii  coosbitcd  ot'  a  light  brown  sandy  soil  with  turf  on  the  Sui£iCi 
Ii  iki"  be  i»xi>.-cd  tfiiE  ai  ao  iocbes  below  the  sni&o^the  diurnal  chang 
can  hardly  be  detecicd. 
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111  V\y..  n.Ci  ilic  mean  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the  earth  at 
lipilii  i>l  4  iiulns,  JO  iiithes,  and  9  feet,  are  given  for  a  whole  year. 
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the  maximum  air  temperature  occurs  in  August,  at  a  depth  of 
9iDet  the  maximum  does  not  occur  till  early  in  October. 

.The  mean  temperature  of  the  earth's  crust  is,  however,  found  to 
increase  steadily  as  we  descend.  The  rate  of  increase  with  depth  varies 
rery  much  with  the  geological  conditions,  but  amounts  on  the  average 
to  about  1*  C.  for  a  depth  of  28  metres  or  30  yards.  Since  heat  always 
flows  from  places  of  high  to  places  of  low  temperature,  this  increase  of 
temperature  with  the  depth  shows  that  there  must  be  a  continuous  flow 
of  heat  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  to  the  surface,  and  from  the  con- 
ductivity of  the  crust  and  the  temperature  gradient  the  loss  of  heat  in 
a  year  can  be  calculated.  From  the  present  rate  of  loss  we  can  then 
calculate  what  the  temperature  of  the  earth  must  have  been  in  times 
past,  and  in  this  way  Lord  Kelvin  has  shown  that  it  cannot  be  more 
than  200,000,000  years  since  the  earth  was  a  molten  mass  on  the  outside 
of  which  a  solid  crust  was  just  forming. 
240.  The  Measurement  of  the  Conductivity  of  Liquids.— When 

measuring  the  conductivity  of  solids,  we  are  not  troubled  with  convection; 
in  the  case  of  fluids,  however,  it  is  extremely  diflicult  to  arrange  for  con- 
duction to  take  place  unaccompanied  by  convection.  When  the  lower  strata 
of  a  fluid  are  heated,  the  fluid  expands  and  becomes  less  dense,  and  hence 
the  heated  portions  stream  up  through  the  colder,  which  sink  to  the  bottom. 
These  convection  currents  tend  to  equalise  the  temperature  throughout  the 
fluid  mass.  When  a  liquid  is  heated  at  the  top,  convection  currents  are 
to  a  great  extent  eliminated,  and  the  passage  of  heat  to  the  lower  strata 
is  excessively  slow,  except  in  the  case  of  mercury  and  molten  metals. 

The  conductivity  of  water  has  been  measured  by  Bottomley,  using  a 
Modification  of  the  form  of  the  experiment  originally  due  to  Despretz.  The 
^ater  is  contained  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  A  (Fig.  197), 
and  the  heat  is  supplied  by  gently  pouring  a  stratum 

of  hot  water  on  a  wooden  float  placed  on  the  surface 

of  the  water.     Four  thermometers,  T^,  Tj,  T3,  T4,  are 

placed  with  their  bulbs  in  the  positions  shown. 

The  two  thermometers  Tj  and  Tg  give  the  difler- 

ence  of  temperature  of  the  faces  of  a  horizontal 

stratum  of  the  liquid  of  known  thickness.     The 

quantity  of  heat  which  flows  through  this  stratum 

per  second  is  obtained  by  observing  the  change 

of  temperature  of  the  mass  of  the  liquid  below  the 

stratum,  the  thermometer  T3,  the  bulb  of  which 

extends  from  the  stratum  to  nearly  the  bottom  of 

the  vessel,  giving  the  mean  temp)erature.    As  soon 

IS  the  wave  of  heat  reaches  the  bottom  of  this 

thermometer,  as  indicated  by  the   thermometer  T4,  the  experiment  is 

stopped.     In  this  way  Bottomley  found  the  number  0.002  for  the  con- 
ductivity of  water. 
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has  employed  the  disc  method  described  in  the  preceding 
section  to  measure  the  conducti%  ity  of  liquids^  The  liquid  is  enclosed 
b>*  an  ebonite  ring  nxed  between  the  discs  A  and  C  (Fig.  194).  A 
correction  is  applied  for  the  conduaivity  of  the  ring,  and  the  discs  aie 
placed  honzoniaL  with  the  hot  side  of  the  liquid  film  uppermost,  to 
reduce  the  effects  of  com-ection  currents. 

The  following  table  gives  the  thermal  conductivities  of  some  liquids:— 

Thermal  CoxDvcnvi-n*  of  Liquids  in  Calories/Cm.Sec. 


Water  . 
Glycerine 
Ethyl  alcohol 


aooi4 
oxxxfj 
0.0004 


Ether   . 
Mercury 


aooo3 
0.0153 


241.  The  Measurement  of  the  Conductivity  of  Gases.— The 

determination  of  the  conductivity  of  a  gas  is  a  problem  of  even  more 
difficulty  than  the  measurement  of  the  corresponding  quantity  in  the 
case  of  a  liquid,  for  convection  currents  play  even  a  more  prominent  part 
than  before,  and  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  effect  due  to  conduction 
and  radiation. 

It  follows  from  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  and  has  been  found  by 
experiment,  that  the  conductivity  of  a  gas  is  independent  of  the  pressure 
so  long  that  this  is  not  reduced  so  much  as  to  make  the  mean  free  path 

(§  1 4 1 )  of  the  molecules  of  appreciable  magni- 
tude with  reference  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
vessel  enclosing  the  gas. 

In  the  experiments  made  by  M tiller, using 
a  method  previously  employed  by  Kundt  and 
Warburg,  a  small  spherical  glass  globe  A 
(Fig.   198),  containing  mercury,  is  used  as 
the  hot  body.     This  globe  forms  the  bulb  of 
a  mercurial  thermometer,  on  the  stem  of 
which  there  is  an  enlargement  B  that  acts  as 
a  stopper  to  the  spherical   glass  vessel  C 
The  air  from  between  A  and  c  can  be  ex- 
hausted through  a  side- tube  I).     The  whole 
apparatus  having  been  heated  to  a  known 
temperature,  say  100",  and  the  air  exhausted 
to  the  required  amount,  the  globe  C  is  plunged 
into  a  vessel  containing  water  which  is  kept 
at  a  known  constant  temperature,  or  into  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  water.     The  times  taken 
lor  thr  thnnuinuMrr  to  fall  through  a  given  interval,  say  io%  are  then 
noHMl      KnowiuK  »»»**  "water  oi|uivalent"  (§  201)  of  the  thennometer 
bulb  \.  \\\v  quantity  of  heal  which  must  be  lost  for  the  temperature  to 


Ku;.  i.i8. 
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Ml  10*  can  be  calculated,  and  hence  the  quantity  of  heat  which  passes 
kook  A  to  C,  through  the  air  which  is  enclosed  between  them,  is  known. 
This  loss  of  heat  may  be  due  to  three  causes — (i)  conduction,  (2)  radia- 
tion, and  (3)  convection. 

Of  these  the  third,  namely,  that  due  to  convection,  varies  with  the 

pressure.     Now  it  is  found  experimentally  that,  in  the  case  of  air,  the 

rate  of  loss  of  heat  by  A,  at  any  given  temperature,  decreases  as  the 

pressure  is  decreased  till  a  pressure  of  about  15   cm.  of  mercury  is 

reached,  and  then  remains  constant  down  to  a  pressure  of  about  o.  i  cm. 

Hence  for  pressures  between  1 5  cm.  and  o.  i  cm.  the  loss  of  heat  due  to 

convection  currents  is  inappreciable,  and  therefore  the  observed  rate  of 

loss  is  due  to  conduction  and  radiation  only.     In  order  to  separate  the 

effect  of  these  two  causes,  two  methods  have  been  employed.     In  one  of 

these  the  globe  is  exhausted  to  the  best  vacuum  obtainable,  particular 

attention  being  paid  to  the  removal  of  the  last  traces  of  mercury  vapour 

from  the  globe.    The  rate  of  loss  of  heat  is  then  measured,  and  since 

there  is  now  practically  no  gas  present,  the  loss  is  taken  to  represent  the 

loss  due  to  radiation  only.     Deducting  this  loss  from  that  obtained  when 

the  pressure  was  about  2  cm.,  the  loss  due  to  conduction  alone  is 

obtained.     As  an  example,  the  times  taken  to  cool  from  59°.88  to  sS^.SS 

at  different  pressures  were  as  follows  : — 

Pressure    .        .        .        -1-5  cm.     i.o  cm.     0.5  cm.     0.0  cm. 
Time  to  cool  I**.        .  3.6  sec.    3.7  sec.    3.6  sec.     8.0  sec. 

^us  at  pressures  of  1.5,  i.o,  and  0.5  cm.  the  rate  of  cooling  was 
Constant,  while  at  the  best  attainable  vacuum  it  was  only  about  half 
^  much. 

Another  method  of  allowing  for  the  radiation  is  to  repeat  the  observa- 
tions with  an  outside  vessel,  such  as  £,  of  a  different  size  to  the  first. 
Since  the  thickness  of  air  between  the  hot  body  and  the  walls  of  the 
Vessel  is  different  in  the  two  cases,  the  loss  of  heat  by  conduction  will 
be  different  The  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  will,  however,  at  any  given 
temperature,  be  the  same  as  before.  Hence,  by  making  experiments  with 
outer  vessels  of  two  sizes,  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  can  be  allowed  for. 

The  conductivity  of  air  obtained  by  Miiller  was  0.000056  

cm.  sec. 

Kundt  and  Warburg  found  the  conductivity  of  hydrogen  to  be  7.1  times 

that  of  air,  and  that  of  carbon  dioxide  0.59  times.     Combining  these 

results  with  the  value  for  air  given  above,  we  have  : — 

Conductivity  of  Heat  in  Gases. 

Hydrogen 0.00040  calories/cm.sec. 

Air 0.000056  , 

Carbon  dioxide  ....     0.000033  >» 
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242.  The  Spheroidal  State.— If  a  metal  plate  is  heated  to  a 
temperature  very  considerably  above  100*  C,  and  a  few  drops  of  water 
are  thrown  on  it,  these  do  not  immediately  boil  away,  as  occurs  when 
the  temperature  of  the  plate  is  only  a  few  degrees  above  IOO^  The 
general  appearance  of  the  drops  of  water  resembles  that  of  mercury  on 
a  glass  dish,  for  if  the  drops  are  small  they  are  almost  spherical,*  while 
as  the  quantity  of  water  is  increased  they  become  more  and  more 
flattened.  That  evaporation  is  going  on  all  the  time  is  shown  by 
the  gradual  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  drops.  The  liquid  in  this 
experiment  is  said  to  be  in  the  spheroidal  state,  and  the  slow  evapora- 
tion is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  in  contact  with  the  hot  metal,  but  is 
separated  from  it  by  a  thin  layer  of  vapour,  which  is  being  continually 
renewed  by  evaporation  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  drop.  The 
vapour  being,  like  all  gases,  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  the  water 
only  slowly  acquires  heat  from  the  metal,  while  the  heat  lost,  owing  to 
the  evaporation  which  is  taking  place  at  the  under  side,  due  to  the  latent 
heat  of  vaporisation,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  drop 
below  the  boiling-point 

If  the  drop  is  placed  on  a  fiat  and  level  metal  plate,  it  is  possible  to 
see  between  the  drop  and  the  surface  of  the  plate,  thus  showing  that 
there  is  no  true  contact  between  the  liquid  and  metal.  The  phenomenon 
is  also  exhibited  by  other  liquids,  the  only  condition  being  that  the  metal 
plate  must  have  a  temperature  considerably  higher  than  the  ordinary 
boiling-point  of  the  liquid. 

1  The  spherical  shape  is  due  to  the  action  of  surface  tension  (§  157). 


CHAPTER  V 
RADIANT  HEAT 

248.  Provost's  Theory  of  Exchanges.— As  we  have  seen  in  the 
section  but  one,  when  a  hot  body  is  suspended  in  a  gas,  cooling 
^>bs  place  due  to  two  distinct  causes.  In  the  first  place  there  is  loss 
^  heat  due  to  convection  currents  set  up  in  the  gas,  and  to  conduction 
tniDi^  the  gas,  both  of  which  depend  on  the  presence  of  matter,  while 
^  the  second  place  heat  is  radiated  in  all  directions,  independently  of  the 
Pftaeoce  or  absence  of  matter.  Hence  the  rate  of  cooling  depends  on  two 
^■isdnct  terms,  one  due  to  convection  and  conduction,  and  the  other  to 
'^Adiation.  In  the  case  of  convection,  the  heat  energy  is  conveyed  by  the 
^ttcolation  of  comparatively  large  groups  of  molecules  at  the  higher 
temperature,  all  moving  together,  while  in  conduction  the  energy  is  handed 
<^  finom  molecule  to  molecule,  owing  to  their  impacts.  In  radiation 
*be  eneigy  is  conveyed  by  waves  set  up  in  the  luminiferous  ether  by 
^be  vibrations  of  the  heated  molecules,  or  rather  atoms  within  the 
ii^lecales.  While  in  the  case  of  convection  and  conduction  the  medium 
^roagh  which  the  heat  is  propagated  becomes  heated,  this  is  not 
Necessarily  the  case  with  radiation.  Thus  the  radiant  heat  which 
teaches  the  earth  from  the  sun  does  not  heat  the  intervening  inter- 
planetary space.  If  the  body  is  suspended  in  a  vacuum,  then  we  have 
'^nly  to  deal  with  radiation.  Suppose,  therefore,  that  we  have  a  vessel 
^hich  is  free  from  air,  and  the  walls  of  which  are  kept  at  a  constant 
^cinperature  by  the  vessel  being  immersed  in  a  water  bath,  and  that  we 
introduce  into  this  vessel  a  body  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  walls 
Of  the  vessel.  Under  these  circumstances  the  hot  body  will  lose  heat  by 
^^ation,  and  this  passage  of  heat  from  the  hot  body  to  the  walls  will 
^Xmtinue  till  its  temperature  becomes  the  same  as  that  of  the  walls. 
Again,  if  a  body  at  a  lower  temperature  be  introduced,  heat  will  be 
tadiated  by  the  walls  to  the  body,  and  its  temperature  will  rise  till 
equality  of  temperature  is  reached.  If,  now,  the  body  is  removed  from 
the  enclosure  and  placed  in  an  enclosure  at  a  lower  temperature,  its 
temperature  will  immediately  begin  to  fall,  and  it  will  commence  to  lose 
heat  by  radiation.  Since,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  property  in  the  walls 
of  the  new  enclosure  which  would  enable  them,  when  there  is  no  material 
connection  between  them  and  the  body,  to  cause  the  body  to  start 
radiating,  we  conclude  that  the  body  is  radiating  all  the  time,  but  that 

when  its  temperature  remains  constant  it  is  gaining  just  as  much  energy, 
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due  to  the  radiation  from  the  walls  of  the  enclosure,  as  it  is  itsel 
radiating'.  Arj^uing  in  this  way,  Provost  propounded  what  is  known  ?l 
Provost's  theory  of  exchanges.  According  to  this  theory,  all  bodies  an 
always  radiating  heat,  and  the  reason  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  the 
above  examples  becomes  stationary  is  that,  when  the  temperatures  of  the 
Ixxly  and  of  the  enclosure  are  equal,  the  amount  of  heat  radiated  by 
the  body  is  just  equal  to  the  amount  it  receives,  due  to  the  radiation  ol 
the  walls  of  the  enclosure. 

244.  Instruments  for  Measuring  Radiant  Heat.— When  radiant 
heat  of  any  wave-length  (§  26'j)  is  absorbed  by  a  body,  the  energy  of  the 
radiation  is  converted  into  heat,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  rises. 
ilence  since,  as  we  shall  see,  we  can  deduce,  from  the  rise  in  temperature 
of  the  lx)dy,  the  energy  which  must  have  been  converted  into  heat  to 
pnnluce  this  rise  in  temperature,  if  it  were  possible  to  prepare  a  body 
which  was  a  perfect  absorber  of  radiation  of  all  wave-lengths,  the 
measurement  of  its  rise  in  temperature  would  give  the  enei^  of  the 
incident  radiation.  Although  no  such  perfectly  black  body  is  known, 
yet  a  surface  coaled  with  lamp-black  or  platinum-black  absorbs  such 
a  large  ])roportion  of  the  incident  radiation  of  all  wave-lengths  as  to 
suflicienlly  nearly  fulfil  the  conditions  for  practical  purposes.  The 
various  instruments  which  have  been  devised  for  measuring  radiation 
ilifler  from  one  another  in  the  way  in  which  the  rise  in  temperature  of 
the  blackened  Ixxly,  on  which  the  radiation  falls,  is  measured. 

The  oldest  arrangement  is  the  thermopile,  which  consists  of  a  number 

of  bars,  alternately  of  antimony  and  bismuth,  soldered  together  in  series. 

The  bars  are  so  arranged  that  the  alternate  junctions  between  the  two 

metals  are  near  together,  as  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  199,  some 

insulating  material,  such  as  mica,  separating  the  adjacent  bars.      The 

junctions  of  the  bars  are  coated  with  lamp- 
black, so  that  when  radiation  is  allowed  tc 
fall  on  the  end  of  the  thermopile  it  is  ab 
sorbed,  and  thus  the  temperature  of  the 
junctions  is  raised.     Now  when  the  alter 
nate  junctions  of  such  an  arrangement  a 
metals  are  heated,  and  the  ends  of  the  serie: 
WW  ronnerted  to  a  galvanometer  o,  an  electric  current  is  produced,  whicl 
I  auses  the  galvanometer  to  Ixi  deflected.     The  magnitude  of  the  current 
and  iher*»fore  also  of   the  galvanometer    deflection,  depends  on  th< 
amount  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  face  of  the  thermopile  on  whid 
the  radiation  falls  exceeds  that  of  the  other  face.    Hence  the  galvanomete 
(letlet^tion  is  a  measure  of  the  rise  of  temperature  of  the  face,  and  als< 
of  the  energy  of  the  incident  radiation.     As  the  mass  of  meUl  in  ai 
"wdinnr)*  ihennopilo  is  ver>-  amsidorable,  the  rise  in  temperature  producec 
^  conversion  of  a  small  quantity  of  radiation  into  heat  is  very  small 
the  arrangement  is  not   vor>*  sensitive,   and   is   unsuited  fo 
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fMiiiiiHt  unall  quantities  of  radiation.  A  modified  fbnn  of  thermopile, 
■  vliicii  tlie  thcuuopHe  and  galvanometer  are  combined  in  a  single 
iMtranent*  has  been  itesigned  by  Boys,  and  is  called  a  radio-micrometer. 
ffctthefmopile  proper  consists  of  two  excessively  small  bars  of  antimony 
Ml  bisnoiiith,  which  are  soldered  to  the  edge  of  a  plate  of  blackened 
capper  abocit  3  nun.  square,  which  receives  the  radiation.  The  other 
adi  of  the  antimony  and  bismuth  bars  are  soldered  to  a  light  copper 
loop^  which  IB  suspended  by  a  very  fine  quartz  fibre  between  the  poles  of 
t  powerful  magnet  When  the  copper  plate  is  heated  by  the  radiation,  a 
tfaenno-electTic  current  of  electricity  is  set  up  in  the  copper  circuit,  which 
fltctefoie  tends  to  turn  and  set  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force 
of  the  magnet  (§  510).  Thus  from  the  deflection  of  the  circuit,  as 
ikiwn  by  a  beam  of  light  reflected  from  an  attached  mirror,  the  rise  in 
tonperature  of  the  copper,  and  hence  the  amount  of  the  incident  radiation, 
can  be  detennined. 

An  instrument  in  which  the  rise  in  temperature  of  a  blackened  metal 
strip  is  measured  in  another  way  is  the  bolometer  invented  by  Langley. 
The  thin  strip  of  blackened  metal  forms  one  of  the  arms  of  a  Wheat- 
stones  bridge  (§  488),  and  when  the  temperature  rises  the  resistance  of 
this  strip  increases,  so  that  if  before  the  rise  in  temperature  the  galva- 
nometer was  undeflected,  this  increase  of  resistance  of  one  ann  will  upset 
the  balance  of  the  bridge,  and  the  galvanometer  will  be  deflected.  The 
intensity  of  the  radiation  which  falls  on  the  strip  will  then  be  pro- 
portional to  the  galvanometer  deflection,  at  any  rate  if  the  deflection  is 
not  very  great 

246*.  Equally  of  the  Emissive  and  Absorptive  Powers  of  a 
Body. — By  the  absorbing  power  of  a  body  is  meant  the  fraction  of  the 
incident  radiation  which  a  body  is  able  to  absorb.  It  has  been  found 
by  experiment,  and  we  shall  deal  with  this  subject  later  (§  246),  that  a 
sorfiure  coated  with  lamp-black  is  capable  of  absorbing  practically  all  the 
heat  energy  which  fsUls  on  it,  and  hence  its  absorptive  power  is  unity.' 
A  body  of  which  the  absorptive  power  is  unity  is  often  called  a  ^*^ perfectly 
Uack**  body.  The  incident  energy  which  is  not  absorbed  by  a  body 
is,  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  opaque  bodies,  reflected.  Thus  if  a 
quantity  E  of  radiant  heat  energy  is  incident  on  a  surface  of  which  the 
absorptive  power  is  a^  the  quantity  of  energy  absorbed  is  aE^  and  the 
quantity  reflected  is  E{i  -ay 

By  the  emissive  power  of  a  body  is  meant  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of 
heat  energy  emitted  by  one  square  centimetre  of  its  surface,  under  given 
conditions,  to  the  quantity  emitted  under  the  same  conditions  by  one 
square  centimetre  of  a  body  of  which  the  absorptive  power  is  unity 
(practically,  lamp-black  is  taken  as  the  standard). 

Suppose  that  we  have  a  body  Ay  of  which  the  absorptive  power  is 

1  Since  a  body  cannot  absorb  more  heat  than  is  incident  on  it,  no  Ixxly  can  possess 
an  absorptive  power  greater  than  unity. 
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i^riity.  io  th.'t*.  its  <tn:5i:v<?  power  is  a! 3*5  i:r.rr>",  endosed  in  an  endosore^ 
\uf\  that  th':  absorptive  power  of  the  walls  of  this  endosure  is  a,  the 
erni-ni.':  f/r*er  bein;^  t%  ar.d  the  area  of  its  surface  ^.  Let  the  lem- 
p*;rat'jr':  hjcrome  the  same  throughout,  so  that,  according  to  Provost's 
thf:or/,  th';  quantity  of  heat  radiated  by  the  body  A  is  equal  to  the  heat 
T^-xj-iwfA  from  the  enclosure.  Let  A  lose  E  units  of  heat  by  radiation 
\^x  second.  Then  the  walls  of  the  enclosure  will  absorb  Ea  units,  and 
r':flf:^t  /:'i  -  a)  units  per  second.  This  heat  reflected  from  the  cnclosuic 
will  hxi  completely  absorbed  by  the  body  Ay  since  its  absorptive  power  is 
unity.  Menrc  in  unit  time  the  body  A  will  lose  a  quantity  of  heat 
/:'  AY  I  -  a)  or  Ea ;  and  since  its  temperature  remains  constant,  this 
mf:ans  that  the  enclosure  must  radiate  iE'«  units  which  are  absorbed  by 
A.  Now  since  the  area  of  the  endosure  is  ^',  the  radiation  per  square 
*  entirnetrc;  is  Ea  S.  If,  however,  the  enclosure  had  been  perfectly  blade, 
it  woulrl  have  al>sorl)ed  E  and  radiated  E,  Hence  the  heat  emitted  per 
sqiiarr  centimetre  would  have  been  E  S.  Now  the  emissive  power  e  is 
\\\i'  ratio  of  the  actual  emission  to  the  emission  of  a  similarly  situated 
I»frf<rrily  black  surface.     Thus 

Ea  IE 
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III  other  words,  the  emissive  power  is  equal  to  the  absorptive  power. 
Althoui^Ii  w<!  have  proved  this  relation  as  a  deduction  from  Provost's 
thfory  of  ex(  lianj^es,  we  shall  in  the  following  section  describe  the 
I  lift  hods  by  wliirh  it  can  be  proved  experimentally. 

246*.   Measurement  of  the  Coeffleients  of  Absorption  and 

Emission.  In  the  preceding  section  we  have  considered  how  the  co- 
f'liii  icnts  of  absorption  and  emission'  of  radiant  heat  are  defined,  and  we 
now  pKHciMl  to  consider  how  these  quantities  are  measured  experiment- 
;illy.  SiiK  I!  tin*  <  haracicr  of  the  radiation  emitted  by  a  body  is  often 
qiiiir  didriiMit  from  ih«*  character  of  the  radiation  absorbed— thus  lamp- 
hl.ii  k  absorbs  light  1ml  only  emits  invisible  heat  rays,  at  any  rate  at 
oidniaiy  tcinjMMaturos,  some  method  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  the 
laili.ition  h.is  to  Iw  adopted  which  takes  account  of  the  radiation  whatever 
thr  w.ivr  li*nj:ih.  The  t^nly  way  of  doing  this  is  to  measure  the  radiation 
l>v  ihr  iisi«  in  icniptMaturo  it  will  produce  in  a  body  which  absorbs  all 
kinds  ol  i.iiliation  ly/zi/Z/j'  wtll,  so  that  we  in  this  way  measure  the  total 
rnriKV  «onrsiH)ndin^«  ti»  tho  radiation  of  all  wave-lengths.  Of  course  it 
would  hp  b«Mtrr  to  omnlov  a  1i<hIv  which  would  absorb  the  7vhoU  of  the 
Kit  hill  ion,  lint  no  siuh  body  exists.  Lamp-black,  although  it  does  not 
iib'MMli  quito  thr  whole  \y{  the  incident  radiation,  yet  possesses  the  pro- 

JHMlv  i»l  .ibsoilun^;  \riy  noarly,  if  not  quite,  the  same  proportion  of  the 
nrldoiil    i.idi.dion  whatever  the  \va\o-length,  and  so  this  substance  is 
■*krn  (1^  a  standaul. 

'n  II  MMirs  ol  r\priMnentN  on  tho  absorbing  power  of  opaque  bodies, 
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ye  and  Desains  used  a  thermometer  bulb,  which  was  coated  in 

with  the  various  substances,  to  measure  the  radiation  absorbed. 

Ae  incident  radiation  was  concentrated  on  the  thermometer  bulb  by 

of  a  lens  fixed  in  the  side  of  the  closed  box  in  which  the  thermo- 

bulb  was  fixed.     If  Q  is  the  quantity  of  radiation  (measured  in 

|(q|s)  which  falls  on  the  thermometer  bulb  in  unit  time,  and  A  is  the 

Absorption  coefficient  for  the  whole  bulb  when  coated  with  a  given 

'nbstaDcey  the  heat  absorbed  in  unit  time  is  QA,    The  thermometer  will 

Fiiie  in  temperature  till  the  heat  lost  by  radiation  is  exactly  equal  to  the 

[  ^  absorbed,  and  after  this  the  temperature,  /,  will  remain  constant. 

If  V  is  the  water  value  of  the  thermometer  bulb  and  its  contents,  and 

V  the  &11  of  temperature  in  one  second,  or  the  velocity  of  cooling,  as 

it  b  called,  at  a  temperature  /,  the  heat  lost  by  the  bulb  in  unit  time 

8ttv.    Hence  ^  ^ 

QA^^wv, 

Next,  if  the  bulb  is  coated  with  lamp-black,  the  intensity  of  the  in- 
cident radiation  being  the  same  as  before,  and  if  it  comes  to  a  stationary 
temperature  /i,  the  velocity  of  cooling  being  now  7/,,  we  have,  as  before — 

QA^^wv^, 
Hence  ^=^. 

Now  the  values  of  the  quantities  v  and  v^  can  be  measured  by  noting 
fhe  time  taken  by  the  thermometer  to  cool  through  a  given  temperature 
interval  at  the  temperatures  /  and  /^  respectively,  and  so  the  absorbing 
power  of  the  medium,  compared  to  that  of  lamp-black  taken  as  unity, 
<^  be  calculated. 

In  the  experiments  two  sources  of  radiation  were  used,  namely,  the 
sun  and  an  Argand  burner,  and  the  results  obtained  are  shown  in  the 
bUowing  table,  the  absorption  of  lamp-black  being  taken  as  unity  : — 

Coefficients  of  Absorption. 


« 

Sun. 

Lamp-black  . 

1. 00 

Platinum-black 

1. 00 

White-lead    . 

0.09 

Cinnabar 

•  •  • 

Silver  in  powder    . 

•        •         • 

... 

Gold  in  leaf  . 

0.13 

Silver  in  leaf. 

I        •        . 

0.07 

Argand  Burner. 

1. 00 
1. 00 
0.21 
0.28 
0.21 
0.04 


In  order  to  measure  the  emissive  power  of  various  substances,  the 
aces  of  a  hollow  metal  cube  are  coated  with  the  different  substances,  one 
ace  being  coated  with  lamp-black,  and  the  amount  of  radiation  emitted, 
/hen  the  cube  is  filled  with  water  at  100°  C,  is  measured  by  means  of 
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\.±'xr.''.t  rrirr  rh*;  ;u*:e.  In  performing 
T  :e  ~AA.tr.  •■:  «cr»ren  the  thermopile 
:rr..ni^  ~ir.  :>.»;  £i:e  of  the  cube  which 
^.r.  ir.rvr.  ir.^z  —.azy  zieasurements  made 
t  -ii.::  -'zj,:  -_*.•;  =.ri:r;r..'s.  used  to  confine  the 
-.rM-*!  Tiir:  :f  -jie  rj.dla::on  thev  recci^'cd 
vir^-^  rt::e:::':n  a-^Mir.  t»>?k  place,  and  so 
:  'r.'t±z  vLs  -.>.-'-vn  or.  to  the  ihermopile- 
.uT-xTj-i  v"*f=-  ir?al:".^'  with  the  emission  of 
ri  :>.e  ^:r..«:«:r-  is  5"--ill  and  the  reflecting 

:■- -r.  :>«i  •■  x!ue  of  :he  emissive  po*-er  of 
:  *.^T.c-':  "-ivik  taken  ai  unitv  : — 


i   ■    ."•■::-.■■  -r 

r  ,  1  ;  ■ 

•  #•■■■     '.  1  .*J    «     "  'J  . 


•       •    •    •  • 

_.^^     I'Lim^sri'^t^  p.a'L!*.. 
:.j:     L'pper-'.eaf    . 


■rri 


ao4 

O.I0 

0.05 


I . .  '..-':'.'  :     : .  -  -.  e  i :  re-  • !  •- .  b  v  e \ Dcrin-.e r. t,  t hat  t  he  coeftic  ienis  <rf 

■  •  • 

;i- 1  .•>.;/  'ir.  ;i:.'i  tr...-:--   r.  :'  r  ar.y ^^iver.  substance  are  evjual,  the  apparatus 
, I . ' I  '. ; .  . : .  \  .'.  2'yj  ; ..i s  ixre n  tii^  ..fed  b v  Ritchie.     The  two  hollow  metal 

drurris  B  ar.d  C  arc  hlled  with  air.  and  are 
connected  by  a  glass  tube  which  is  partly 
tilled  with   some  liquid,  such  as  sulphuric 
acid.     The  drum  A  is  a: so  hollow,  and  can 
be  tilled  with  hot  water.      The  faces  of  B 
and  A,  turned  towards  the  right,  are  coated 
with  lamp-black,  and  the  faces  of  A  and  C, 
turned  towards  the  left,   are  coated  with 
silver-foil.   The  position  of  the  liquid  column 
having  been  noted  when  the  whole  instru- 
ment is  at  the  same  temperature,  hot  water 
is  placed  in  A,  and  it  is  found  that  the  liquid 
colinnn  does  not   move,  showing  that  the 
drums    I)   and   C   are    receiving   the  same 
amount  of  heat  from  A.     Now  the  drum  K 
receives  the  heat  emitted  bv  a  silver  sur- 
fa(  e,   the   heat    being   absorbed   by  lamp- 
Mack,    while   the    heat    received    by  c  i^ 
emitted  by  a  lamp-black   surface   and  alv 
sorbcd    by    a    silver    surface.       The   heat 
received    being    the   same,    it    shows   that 
nlHi..ii|:l,  iiii  ,|u.Hnity  of  lu-at  omitted  by  the  silver  surface  is  small,  yet 
•in   l.nii|i  I.I.I.  K  .ilr.niliiiiir  all  this  lira t,  the  result  is  the  same  as  when 
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tf  heat  radiated  by  the  lamp-blaiik  surface  bHi  on  the 
cr  surface,  for  in  this  case  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  incident  heat 
-•  absorbed. 

247*.  The  Relation  between  the  Amount  of  the  Badlatlon  and 
Ihe  Temperature  of  the  Body. — In  order  to  determine  the  conoec- 
Lion  between  the  amount  of  the  radiation  and  tbe  temperature  of  a  body, 
[Julong  and  Petit  used  as  radiating  body  the  spherical  bulb  of  a  large 
iheiraometer.  The  bulb  was  healed  to  about  300',  and  then  introduced 
mio  a  hollow  copper  sphere,  which  was  kept  al  a  constant  temperature, 
and  the  sphere  was  exhausted.  The  temperature  of  the  bulb  was  indi- 
cted by  the  position  of  the  mercury  thread  in  the  stem  of  the  thermometer, 
Ivbich  projected  from  the  copper  vessel,  and  was  read  at  equal  short 
intervals  of  time. 
The  fell  of  temperature  i'  in  one  second  they  called  the  velocity  of 
coining,  so  that  if  IV  is  the  water  value  of  the  thermometer  bulb,  the 
toaa  of  heat  in  unit  time,  Q,  is  given  by  G=  ((■'?'.  As  a  result  of  their 
experiments,  Dulong  and  Petit  came  to  the  cojiclu^iun  that  if  /  is  the 
temperature  of  the  radiating  body,  and  i'  that  of  the  chamber,  then 

when  i  and  a  are  constants  depending  on  the  nature  and  area  of  the 
sm&oe  of  the  radiating  body.  Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  which  is  quite 
eoqrirical,  has,  however,  been  found  only  to  hold  over  a  small  range,  and 
Ste&n,  Irom  an  examination  of  their  results,  has  been  led  to  the  conclu- 
aan  that  the  total  radiation  emitted  by  a  body  is  proportional  to  the 
fauith  power  of  the  absolute  temperature.  Thus  if  7*,  is  the  absolute 
tcmperatuie  of  the  body,  the  total  radiation  will  be  represented  by  aT,\ 

'  wbere  a  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  surface 
of  the  body.  In  the  same  way  the  heat  radiated  by  the  walls,  if  they  are 
at  an  absolute  temperature  T^  will  be  proportional  to  7"(,*.  The  quantity  of 
this  radiation  absorbed  by  the  body  will  be  aT^\  since  the  emissive  power 

'  and  absorbing  power  of  a  body  are  the  same.  Hence  the  total  loss  of 
heat,  Q,  by  the  laody  in  imit  time  is 

<    If  5"  is  the  area  of  the  radiating  surface  of  the  body,  then  n  —  Sc,  where  c 
I   is  a  constant  depending  on  the  nature  of  (he  surface  only.     Hence 

f  Q-^  se(r,* -■/„*)■ 

I  If  the  temperature  of  the  enclosure  is  the  absolute  lero,  and  that  of  the 
body  1°,  so  that  7'=o  and  Tf  =  i,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  is  unity, 
we  get  Q=i:,  or  the  quantity  c  represents  the  heat  radiated  per  second 
from  a  square  centimetre  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  when  the  tempera- 
tun  of  the  body  is  1°  on  the  absolute  scale,  and  the  enclosure  is  at  the 
absolute  zero. 
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If  the  diflference  between  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  the 
enclosure  is  ^,  we  have 

2=5<r{(r,+<>)«-7-on, 

and  if  B  is  small,  so  that  we  may  neglect  terms  in  G^  and  higher  powers. 
Then 

Q  =  \ScT^B, 

Hence  for  small  changes  in  the  difference  of  temperature  B  between  the 
body  and  the  enclosure  Q  is  proportional  to  B, 

In  the  case  of  a  body  surrounded  by  a  gas,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  the  cooling  is  partly  due  to  convection  currents  and  conduction.  In 
such  a  case  Newton  supposed  that  the  rate  of  cooling,  i,e.  the  quantity  of 
heat  lost  by  the  body  in  unit  time,  was  proportional  to  the  difference  in 
temperature  between  the  body  and  the  surrounding  medium.  This  law, 
which  is  known  as  Newton's  law  of  cooling,  only  holds  good  for  small 
excesses  of  temperature.  For  such  excesses,  however,  as  ordinarily  occur 
in  calorimetry  Newton's  law  is  sufficiently  accurate. 

248*.  Measurement  of  Specific  Heat  by  the  Method  of  Cooling. 
— According  to  Newton's  law  of  cooling,  the  quantity  of  heat  Q^  lost  by 
a  body  during  the  time  /,  when  its  temperature  is  Q  degrees  above  the 
surrounding  medium,  is  given  by 

where  5  is  the  area  of  the  cooling  surface,  and  i  is  a  constant  dependent 
on  the  nature  of  the  surface. 

If  in  a  time  /  the  temperature  falls  by  an  amount  d^,  the  quantity  of 
heat  lost  must  be  AfsiO^  where  M  is  the  mass  of  the  body  and  s  is  its 
specific  heat.     Hence 

Ms,eM,  =  Q^=^kSet. 

If  now  the  experiment  be  repeated,  using  the  same  radiating  sur&ce 
and  starting  at  the  same  temperature  6y  and  the  time  /'  be  noted  in 
which  a  second  body  of  mass  M^  and  specific  heat  s^  cools  through 
we  shall  have 

APsKde=kS/\ 

Ms      t 


and  therefore 


J/iji""?' 


Hence,  if  we  know  M^  J/^,  /,  and  /^  we  can  obtain  the  ratio  of  the  specific 
heats  of  the  bodies. 

In  an  actual  experiment  the  bodies  to  be  experimented  on  are  con- 
tained in  a  calorimeter,  the  outer  surface  of  which  is  coated  with  lamp- 
black. This  calorimeter  is  suspended  inside  a  vessel  with  double  walls, 
the  space  between  the  walls  being  filled  with  water  so  as  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  enclosure  constant.     Of  course,  due  allowance  must 
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be  made  for  the  water  value  of  the  calorimeter,  thermometer,  and  stirrer. 
Tins  method  of  measuring  specific  heats  is  found  only  to  work  satisfac- 
torily Ui  the  case  of  liquids,  since  it  is  only  with  these  that  the  contents 
of  the  calorimeter  can  be  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  throughout  during 
the  coolmg,  this  condition  being  obtained  by  continuous  stirring. 

The  further  consideration  of  radiant  heat  will  be  deferred  till  the 
chapters  dealing  with  the  emission,  absorption,  &c.,  of  light,  since  there 
is  no  sharp  physical  line  of  demarcation  between  what  we  recognise  by 
one  set  of  senses  as  radiant  heat,  and  what  we  recognise  by  our  sense  of 
sight  as  light 


CHAPTER   VI 
THE  MECHANICAL   THEORY  OF  HEAT 

249.  Theories  as  to  the  Nature  of  Heat.— Up  to  the  end  of  the 

eighteenth  century  there  existed  two  rival  theories  as  to  the  nature  of 
heat.  According  to  one  of  these  theories,  known  as  the  caloric  theory, 
heat  was  supposed  to  be  a  subtle,  elastic,  imponderable  fluid  called  caloric, 
which  permeated  all  kinds  of  matter  existing  in  the  interstices  between  the 
molecules.  According  to  the  other  theory,  which  was  only  held  by  very 
few,  heat  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  rapid  motion  of  the  molecules 
of  matter. 

It  was  well  known  that  heat  could  be  produced  by  friction  or  per- 
cussion, and  the  supporters  of  the  caloric  theory  explained  these  facts  by 
supposing  that  in  the  case  of  percussion  the  caloric  was  squeezed  out  of 
the  body,  and  hence  flowed  into  a  neighbouring  body  such  as  a  ther- 
mometer, and,  in  the  case  of  friction,  that  during  the  friction  some  of  the 
body  was  rubbed  off,  and  that  the  capacity  of  matter  for  caloric  was  less 
in  the  form  of  a  powder  than  in  the  form  of  a  solid  block.  That  this 
explanation  of  the  production  of  heat  by  friction  was  untenable  was  first 
shown  by  Count  Rumford  in  1798. 

Being  struck  by  the  large  amount  of  heat  developed  when  cannon 
were  being  bored  at  the  arsenal  at  Munich,  Rumford  performed  an 
experiment  in  which  a  blunt  steel  borer  was  rotated  while  kept  pressed 
against  the  bottom  of  a  hole  in  a  large  mass  of  gun-metaL  The  borer 
was  rotated  nearly  a  thousand  times,  and  the  heat  developed  was  suffi- 
cient to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  whole  block,  which  weighed  113  lbs., 
about  70"  F.,  while  the  amount  of  metal  rubbed  off  from  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  was  only  837  grains  troy.  Rumford,  in  the  account  of  his 
experiments,  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  heat  obtained 
in  this  way  from  a  given  lump  of  metal  seems  quite  inexhaustible,  and 
hence  cannot  be  a  material  substance,  but  must  be  "  motion." 

The  supporters  of  the  caloric  theory,  however,  still  maintained  that 
the  source  of  heat  was  the  abraded  metal,  till  this  explanation  was  com- 
pletely refuted  by  an  experiment  performed  by  Davy.  He  nibbed 
together  two  blocks  of  ice  at  a  temperature  below  o**  C,  and  found  that 
heat  was  developed  and  the  ice  melted.  Since  it  was  allowed  by  the 
calorists  that  water  contained  more  caloric  than  ice,  if  we  can  produce 
water  by  the  friction  of  ice,  the  heat  developed  must  be  due  to  some 

other  cause  than  the  extrusion  of  caloric. 
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Wc  have  seen,  when  dealing  with  radiant  heat,  that  a  hot  body  is 
continually  radiating  heat  into  surrounding  space;  and  when  we  come  to 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  light,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  con- 
dusive  evidence  that  radiant  heat,  after  it  leaves  the  hot  body,  exists  as  a 
wave-motion  in  some  medium  surrounding  the  body.  Now  in  order  to 
set  up  waves  in  a  medium,  we  must  have  a  body  which  is  itself  in  motion 
in  the  medium.  Thus,  since  a  hot  body  can  set  up  such  waves,  we  infer 
that  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  motion.  Also,  since  the  highest-power 
microscope  is  quite  unable  to  detect  any  motion  in  a  hot  body,  we  infer 
that  this  motion  must  be  a  motion  of  the  molecules  as  a  whole,  or  of  the 
parts  of  a  molecule,  or  both  combined. 

Wc  are  hence  reduced  to  the  theory  that  heat  is  a  "  mode  of  motion." 

250.  Dynamical  Equivalent  of  Heat— First  Law  of  Thermo- 
Qynajnies. — In  Rumford's  experiments,  the  heat  produced  in  the  cannon 
was  indirectly  due  to  the  work  done  by  the  horse  which  turned  the 
boring  tool,  and  it  is  obviously  of  interest  to  see  what  connection  there 
is  between  the  work  done  by  the  horse  and  the  amount  of  heat  produced. 
We  shall  see  in  later  sections,  that  whenever  mechanical  work  is  con- 
verted into  heat,  or  mechanical  work  performed  at  the  expense  of  heat, 
there  exists  a  constant  relation  between  the  work  done  and  the  heat 
produced  or  lost.  The  quantity  of  work  which  must  be  done  in  order 
that,  when  all  the  work  is  converted  into  heat,  the  unit  quantity  of  heat 
energy  may  be  produced  is  called  the  mechanical  or  dynamical  equivalent 
offucU,  \i  J  is  the  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent,  then  the  relation 
between  the  work  W  converted  into  heat  and  the  quantity  of  heat  11 
produced  is  given  by  the  equation 

This  equation,  which  we  shall  justify  subsequently,  expresses  symboli- 
cally what  is  known  as  the  first  law  of  thermo-dynamics,  which  may  be 
stated  as  follows  : —  Whenever  mechanical  energy  is  converted  into  heaty 
or  hecU  into  mechanical  energy y  the  ratio  of  the  mechanical  energy  to  the 
heat  is  constant. 

251.  The  Determination  of  the  Mechanical   Equivalent   of 

Heat. — The  first  to  experimentally  show  that  the  first  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics is  true,  and  determine  the  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat,  was  Joule,  who  between  1840  and  1878  carried  on  a  classic 
series  of  experiments  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  showed  that  the 
value  for  the  mechanical  equivalent  was  always  the  same,  although 
the  methods  employed  for  converting  the  mechanical  energy  into  heat 
differed  greatly. 

The  first  method  employed  by  Joule  consisted  in  measuring  the  heat 
developed  when  a  known  amount  of  work  was  done  in  stirring  water. 
The  apparatus  used  consisted  of  a  copper  vessel  B  (Fig.  201),  inside 
which  a  brass  paddle-wheel  worked.     A  system  of  partitions  were  fixed 
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within  the  vessel,  so  that  the  vanes  of  the  paddle  could  just  pass,  the 
object  of  these  partitions  being  to  prevent  the  water  as  a  whole  assuming 
a  motion  of  rotation.  The  paddle  was  rotated  by  means  of  two  weights 
E  and  F,  which  were  attached  to  strings  wound  round  the  axle  A  of  the 
paddle,  which  was  so  arranged  that  the  weights  could  be  wound  up 
without  turning  the  paddle.  The  rise  in  temperature  of  the  calorimeter 
and  its  contents  caused  by  allowing  the  weights  to  fall  twenty  times  was 
obtained,  and  knowing  the  water  value  of  the  calorimeter  and  contents, 
the  number  of  heat  units  produced  could  be  calculated.  The  woik  done 
is  the  product  of  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  E  and  F  into  the  total  height 
through  which  they  fall.  Corrections  have,  however,  to  be  applied  for 
the  fact  that  when  the  weights  reach  the  floor  they  are  moving  with  a 
finite  velocity  t/,  and  that  their  kinetic  energy  is  destroyed  in  the  impact 


Fig.  20I. 

{From  Ganots  "  Physics."^ 

The  height  through  which  a  body,  falling  freely,  would  acquire  a  velocity 
V  has  therefore  to  be  deducted  from  the  actual  fall.    Another  correction 
has  to  be  applied,  to  allow  for  the  effect  of  the  elasticity  of  the  strings  on 
which  the  weights  are  hung,  for  this  causes  the  paddle  to  rotate  a  little 
after  the  weights  have  reached  the  ground.     The  weights  themselves 
have  in  addition  to  be  reduced  by  the  weight,  which,  when  the  two  strings 
are  detached  from  the  axle  A  and  joined  together,  added  to  E  or  F,  will 
just  cause  the  weights  to  move  uniformly.     This  weight  represents  the 
allowance  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  friction  of  the  pulleys  D  and  C 
and  the  rigidity  of  the  string.     Lastly,  a  correction  was  made  for  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  mechanical  energy  was  spent  in  the  production  of 
sound,  and  the  magnitude  of  this  correction  was  roughly  obtained  by 
noting  the  work  which  had  to  be  done  to  make  the  string  of  a  violoncelk) 
produce  a  sound  that  could  be  heard  at  the  same  distance  as  was  that 
produced  by  the  instrument  during  the  fall  of  the  weights. 
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In  addition^  Joule  made  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  the  water 
re{ilaced  by  mercury,  and  also  one  using  the  friction  of  one  iron  ring 
against  another,  both  being  immersed  in  mercury. 

The  numbers  obtained  for  the  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 

were  practically  the  same  in  all  cases.    Joule  expressed  his  results  in 

lenns  of  the  mercury-in-glass  thermometer,  but  they  have  been  reduced 

to  the  air  thermometer  by  Rowland,  and  give  the  value  of  the  energy 

which  must  be  converted  into  heat  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gram  of 

water  from  I4^5  to  15°.$  as 

4.182  X  10^  ergs. 

Rowland  has  made  some  very  careful  measurements  of  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  by  the  method  of  stirring  water,  and  has  employed  a 
method  of  measuring  the  mechanical  work  done,  which  was  also  used 
by  Joule  in  his  later  experiments.  Since  this  method  has  considerable 
advantages  over  that  described  above,  it  is  worth  while  describing  it. 
A  diagrammatic  plan  of  the  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  202.  The 
calorimeter,     like  p 

Joule's      original  "^r 

one,  had  a  pad-  " 
die-wheel  6B,  and 
there  were  fixed 
vanes  cc  to  pre- 
vent the  water 
^ing  set  in  rota- 
tion. The  paddle- 
wheel  was  driven 
by  means  of  a 
pulley  A  and  a 
belt  EF,  but  the 
calorimeter,  in- 
stead of  being 
fixed,  was  suspen- 
ded by  means  of 

a  fine  wire,  so  that  it  was  free  to  rotate  about  a  vertical  axis  coinciding 
with  that  about  which  the  paddle-wheel  turned. 

Owing  to  the.viscosity  of  the  water,  the  calorimeter  tends  to  rotate  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  paddle,  and  to  prevent  this,  two  strings,  dp, 
d'p',  were  attached  to  the  circumference  of  a  disc  which  was  itself  fixed 
to  the  calorimeter,  and  these  strings  were  pulled  with  a  force  p  just 
sufficient  to  keep  the  calorimeter  from  rotating  when  the  paddle  was 
turning  at  a  uniform  speed.  If  the  radius  of  the  disc  is  R^  the  couple 
due  to  the  two  parallel  forces  p  acting  along  DP  and  d'p'  is 

2/?/. 

Now  as  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite,  and  as  the  couple 
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acting* on  the  calorimeter  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  paddle  is  2^,  this 
also  must  be  the  couple  which  resists  the  motion  of  the  paddle.  The 
heat  generated  in  the  calorimeter  is  therefore  that  produced  by  the 
paddle  working  against  a  resisting  couple  7.Rp, 

Now,  the  work  done  against  this  resisting  couple  during  one  complete 
rotation  of  the  paddle  is  27r .  2Rp.  For  the  turning  moment  of  a  couple 
^Rp  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  force  7.Rp  at  the  end  of  a  lever  of  unit 
length.  Suppose  now  we  had  a  cylinder  of  which  the  radius  was  unity, 
and  on  this  cylinder  wound  a  string,  the  end  of  the  string  being  pulled 
with  a  force  iRp,  During  one  whole  turn  of  the  cylinder  a  length  of 
rope  27r  x  i  would  be  wound  up,  and  the  point  of  application  of  the  force 
^Rp  would  be  moved  through  the  same  distance,  so  that  the  work  done 
would  be  27r .  iRp.  But  the  rope  produces  a  turning  moment  of  7.Rp  on 
the  cylinder,  so  that  the  work  done  when  overcoming  this  turning  moment 
for  one  whole  turn  is  ^vRp. 

If  the  paddle  makes  n  revolutions,  the  work  W^done  during  this  time  is 

\V=a,;nnRp. 

If  the  water  value  of  the  calorimeter  and  its  contents  is  C,  and  the  rise 

in  temperature  during  n  revolutions,  corrected  for  radiation  in  the  manner 

described  in  §  201,  is  /,  then 

,_  ^nnRp 

•^~   ~Ct    ' 

The  tension  of  the  strings  DP  and  d'p'  was  supplied  by  passing  these 
strings  over  pulleys,  and  attaching  weights.  If  the  sum  of  the  two 
weights  is  «/,  the  tension  in  each  string  is  w^/2,  and  this  is  equal  to  p. 
The  number  of  turns  was  determined  by  means  of  a  counter  attached  to 
the  spindle  which  carried  the  paddle-wheel. 

Rowland  obtained,  as  a  result  of  his  experiments,  the  value  4.1899  x  10^ 
ergs  for  the  value  of y,  in  terms  of  the  calorie  at  1 5*.  By  measuring  the 
heat  generated  by  an  electric  current  in  a  platinum  wire,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  electrical  energy  spent,  Griffiths  has  obtained  the  value 
4. 1940  X  10^  ergs  in  terms  of  the  calorie  at  15**  (see  §  494). 

A  change  in  the  unit  of  mass  alters  not  only  the  unit  of  heat,  but 
also,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  the  unit  of  work,  for  we  measure  the 
heat  in  terms  of  the  amount  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  unit 
mass  of  a  standard  substance  through  a  given  range,  and  the  unit  of 
energy  is  that  possessed  by  unit  mass  when  moving  with  a  velocity  of  J2  * 
times  the  unit  velocity.  Hence  a  change  in  the  unit  of  mass  does  not 
affect  the  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent. 

A  change  in  the  unit  of  length,  since  it  affects  the  unit  of  energy  but 
not  the  thermal  unit,  will  affect  the  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent,  as 
will  also  obviously  a  change  in  the  temperature  scale. 

*  Since  kinetic  energy =A»»v2,  if  w  =  i,  we  have,  when  v=yji,  the  kinetic  energy  is 
unity. 
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A  cbange  in  the  unit  of  force,  t.e.  changing  from  the  absolute  system 
[lo  the  gravitational  system,  will  change  the  value  of  the  mechanical 
[6qpiivalent. 

In  the  following  table,  the  value  of  the  mean  of  the  numbers  obtained 
by  Joule,  Rowland,  and  Griffiths  is  expressed  in  various  units  : — 


Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat. 


Unit 
of  Tem- 
perature. 

Temperature 

at  which  the 

Thermal  Unit 

is  defined. 

Unit 

of 

Time. 

Unit 

of 

Mass. 

Unit 

of 

Length. 

Unit  of  Force. 

J. 

1 

1    I'C. 

15"  C. 

sec. 

gram 

cm.               Dyne 

i  Weight  of  a  gram 

4.189X  10^ 

r  C. 

iS'^C. 

sec. 

gram 

cm.  < 

at  lat.  of  Green- 
wich 

>  42690 

r  F. 

1 
1 

59^  F. 

sec. 

pound 

foot 
( 

Poundal 
Weight    of    a 

2504.7 

r  F. 

1 

59-F. 

sec. 

pound 

foot< 

pound  at  lat. 
of  Greenwich 

77.. 

( 

Weight    of    a 

\ 

re. 

i^C. 

sec. 

pound 

foot  \ 

pound  at  lat. 

>   1400.6 

1 

1 " 

1 

of  Greenwich 

1 

J 

1 

For  many  purposes  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to  measure  quantities 
of  heat  not  in  calories,  but  in  ergs,  the  relation  between  the  two  being 
IV  (ergs)  =y/^  (calories). 

252.  Work  done  by  a  Gas  during  Expansion  at  Constant  Pres- 
sure.— Suppose  we  have  m  grams  of  a  gas  enclosed  within  a  cylinder, 

_  I  having  a  cross  section  A,  by  means  of  an  air-tight, 

^  I  ^eightiess,  and  frictionless  piston  B(Fig.  203),  and 

,  I  that  the  pressure  acting  on  the  upper  side  is/  dynes 
'  per  square  centimetre.  When  the  temperature 
on  the  absolute  scale  of  the  gas  is  7*,  let  the  piston 
be  at  R  Next,  let  the  gas  be  heated  at  constant 
pressure  to  a  temperature  Z'j,  the  piston  being 
driven  back  to  b'.  The  total  force  acting  upon 
the  upper  side  of  the  piston  \spAj  and  the  piston  A/ 
has  been  driven  back  against  this  force  for  a  dis- 

^    lance  bb'  by  the  expanding  gas.     Hence  the  work 

I    done  by  the  gas  in  expanding  against  the  external 

f    pressure  p  is  fiA  x  Bb'.     If  the  distance  between 

the  piston  and  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  at  the  temperatures  7\  and  T'j 
is  ^1  and  ^2  respectively,  then  the  original  volume  of  the  gas  is  ^,y^,  and 
the  final  volume  is  A^A.     Hence  the  increase  in  volume  is  AiA^-AiX  or 


Fig.  203. 
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■  / .  UK     CallinK'  this  increase  of  volume  7<^,  the  ejctemal  work  done 
ilir  r\|uiulinK  K*^^  is/V;'' ;  that  is,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  pressi 
into  ihr  in,  tf.nf  in  volume. 

2ft3.  Caloulation  of  the  Value  of  the  Heehanieal  Eqiii?ale 
IViim  the  diirerence  between  the  Speeifle  Heats  of  a  Gas.-Usi 

\\\v  noMtion  of  the  last  section,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  has  to 
Mipplifil  lo  ilir  j^as  to  raise  its  temperature  from  7*,  to  T^jat  consta 
pir^Mue  i>  w/. /',  -  /iVV»  where  C^  is  the  specific  heat  at  consta 
pit  ^Miiiv  li.  now,  the  >{as  is  heated  through  the  same  range,  but  is  r 
.ttliiwcl  ti»  expand,  the  piston  being  fixed  in  the  position  B,  the  he 
\\\\u  h  h.iN  to  W  Nupplieii  is  »/(/.,-  7',)CV,  C  being  the  specific  heat 
I  on^i.iiu  \oUnne. 

I  hi-  luoln  ules  of  the  gas  have  been  heated  through  the  same  ranj 
»»f  irinpriatuie  in  the  two  cases,  but  in  the  first  case  an  ?aoaaaioiextemt 
\\x^\\s  .  /  h.is  ly-rn  |HMtoniieii,  while  in  the  second  case  no  external  wor 
!»,iN  Wvw  %\%\\\%\  \\  tlu*  molct^ules  of  the  gas  exert  an  attraction  one  o 
(iDothei,  Noiur  wo'ik  will  have  l>een  done  in  the  first  case  in  separatin 
iheih,  Miwr,  ^n  the  j^as  has  expanded,  the  mean  distance  between  th 
molei  \\\cs  h.i'*  ini  leaNeil.  As  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  lawgcwtrr 
•iiK  ihr  aiii.ution  N^tween  the  molecules,  we  cannot  calculate  this  ^"oH 
«lour  .iKamNi  uh^Kviilaj  attraction,  but  we  may  for  the  present  indicati 
II  1»\  the  NMhUil  \.  ,.'V  this  l^einj;  chosen  to  remind  one  that  it  i 
pitt)v.itt)x  »lr|viulrMi  on  the  mcirasc  of  volume  and  the  temperature. 

We  haxr,  theivfoiv,  that  in  the  case  of  the  expansion  at  constan 
pi«*>MUr.  \\\  .uKhiion  to  the  heat  spent  in  wanning  the  molecules,  ai 
anuMuu  K\\  rxuMiu!  \*oik  /^:  done  a^inst  the  external  pressure,  a» 
M\  .unonni  oi  interna)  uoik  /\:  , /')  done  against  the  attraction  of  th< 
iuolis  nlox  In  \\\c ,  aM»  o!  heatjn»j  the  gas  at  constant  volume,  no  externa 
N^txik  IS  tlonr,  ,uu!  ,iN,v  ^nce  the  mean  distance  between  the  molecule 
unuiUN  nn»  h.ii\j;c*K  no  internal  work  is  done,  so  that  the  heat  emplo)t< 

•••vr        i^'    IN    i:m\1    rxvlusixelv   in    raising   the  temperature  of  th 
MiolcMilev  * 

It  lollowN  tu^m  the  alvne  tKu 

Mu^Tv./  U  the  xa:;ie  ot  the  '.ae^hankal  equivalent.     In  the  case  of 

l^-i*^;;   ijas.  u>u:v  ihr  rio'ev u'on  even   no  attraction  on  one  anollw 

•  . .     »N  :eu\     AImv  lu^va  Chailos  law.  if  r  is  theoncinal  volumcof tl 
j^aN.  \\c  ha\o 


'■'•  =»  '-  -^  :ne  v:f rs  :v  of  :!  e  ^as  a:  :V  ten^pet^tuie   7\  and  under 
^'"*=^--^A- -  \and 
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icttcey  for  a  perfect  gas, 

Although  air  is  not  a  perfect  gas,  yet  Joule  has  shown  that  the  term 
Kt^iT)  is  very  small,  hence,  neglecting  it,  we  can  from  the  known  values 
of  C^  Cv,  Pi  w,  and  7\,  calculate/. 

For  air,  the  value  of  C^  is  0.238,  while  the  ratio  C//CV=  1.41,  hence 
C«=ai69.  At  a  pressure  of  76  cm.  of  mercury,  />.  1013300  dynes  per 
^iqoare  centimetre,  and  at  a  temperature  of  o**  (/>.  71  =  273**)  the  density  of 
to  is  aooi  293.     Hence 

T  P         ^  loi  330Q 

•^    (C/  -  Cv)p  7'i    .069  X  .001 293  X  273 

=4.16  X  10^. 

This  method  of  calculating  the  mechanical  equivalent  was  first  used 
l*y  Mayer,  who  assumed,  as  we  have  done,  that  no  heat  is  employed  in 
<bing  internal  work  in  the  case  of  air,  although  at  that  time  no  experi- 
'  ments  had  been  made  to  test  this  point.  This  question  was  first 
investigated  experimentally  by  Joule,  by  means  of  the  experiments 
<icscribed  in  the  following  section. 

254.  Internal  Work  done  when  a  Gas  Expands.— If  the  mole- 
cules of  a  gas  exert  an  attraction  one  on  another,  then,  when  the  gas 
expands,  work  must  be  done  in  increasing  the  mean  distance  between 
them.  Hence  if  a  gas  is  allowed  to  expand  in  such  a  way  that  it  does 
no  external  work  and  its  temperature  falls,  this  will  show  that  internal 
work  has  been  done  which  has  necessitated  the  consumption  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat,  so  that  the  loss  of  this  heat  has  lowered  the  temperature 
of  the  gas.  On  the  other  hand,  if  no  such  alteration  of  temperature 
takes  place  we  may  infer  that  there  is  no  internal  work  done  on  expan- 
sion, and  hence  that  the  molecules  do  not  exert  any  appreciable  force 
on  each  other. 

In  order  to  allow  a  gas  to  expand  without  doing  external  work,  Joule 
allowed  the  gas  to  expand  from  a  vessel,  A,  in  which  it  was  compressed 
to  about  22  atmospheres,  into  another,  B,  which  was  exhausted.  The 
receivers  were  both  immersed  in  the  same  water  bath,  which  was  kept 
mrell  stirred,  and  of  which  the  temperature  was  indicated  by  a  very 
sensitive  thermometer.  The  vessel  A  became  cooled,  since  the  gas  when 
"ushing  out  acquired  kinetic  energy  ;  this  kinetic  energy  was,  however, 
mtirely  destroyed  in  B,  and  hence  on  this  account  just  as  much  heat  was 
iberated  in  B  as  was  absorbed  in  A,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water 
>ath  which  contained  both  vessels  would  not  alter.  At  the  end  of  the 
:xperiment  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  twice  as  great  as  at  the  commence- 
nent,  but  no  external  work  has  been  done  against  the  atmospheric 
)ressure,  since  this  pressure  has  not  been  driven  back.     If,  then,  any 
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change  in  temperature  takes  place,  it  must  be  due  to  internal  work  done 
in  separating  the  molecules  of  the  gas.  Joule  could  detect  no  such 
change  in  temperature,  and  he  concluded  that  no  internal  work  was 
done.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  since  the  mass  of  the  water 
and  of  the  containing  vessels  was  very  great  compared  with  that  of  the 
gas,  with  this  form  of  apparatus  he  would  hardly  have  been  able  to 
detect  a  change  of  2"  C.  in  the  temperature  of  the  gas. 

Another  series  of  experiments,  by  a  method  which  was  capable  of 
indicating  small  changes  of  temperature,  was  therefore  conducted  by 
Joule  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Kelvin. 

The  principle  on  which  this  method  depends  may  be  explained  as 
follows : — 

Let  the  original  pressure  and  volume  of  unit  mass  of  a  gas  be  /  and 
v,  and  the  final  pressure  and  volume  /'  and  7/,  Further,  let  the  passage 
of  the  gas  from  one  state  to  the  other  be  made  by  means  of  the  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  204,  in  which  A  and  B  are  two  pistons  connected  by 

___,.__,  a  rod  which  passes 
air-tight  through  a 
partition  separating 
the  spaces  C  and  D, 
and  which  move 
without  friction  in 
two    cylinders,    the 

cross  sections  s  and 

y  of  these  cylinders 
being  in  the  ratio 
of  V  to  iL     If  the 
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Fig.  204. 


spaces  C  and  D  between  the  two  pistons  are  vacuous,  the  work  done  by 
the  gas  on  A  while  it  moves  through  unit  distance  to  the  right  is  ps^ 
while  the  work  done  by  B  in  pushing  the  gas  forward  is  /V.  Hence  the 
difference  between  these  two  quantities  of  work  is  ps-p's'^  or,  since 
sfs'^^vli/y  this  difference  is  proportional  to  pv~fn/.  Now  if  Boyle's 
law  holds  for  the  gas  pv-^^p'i/^  hence  on  the  whole  no  work  is  done 
on  or  by  the  double  piston.  Next  let  the  space  c  be  filled  with  gas  at 
the  pressure  /,  and  the  space  D  with  gas  at  the  pressure  /',  and  let  these 
two  spaces  be  connected  by  a  tube,  E,  in  which  is  a  diaphragm,  F,  pierced 
with  a  very  small  hole.  The  gas  will  gradually  pass  through  this  hole, 
and,  as  is  evident,  if  the  double  piston  is  moved  so  as  to  keep  the  pressure 
in  C  constant  and  equal  to  /,  the  pressure  in  D  will  also  be  constant  and 
equal  to  p\  When  each  piston  has  passed  through  unit  distance,  a 
certain  mass  of  the  gas  will  have  passed  from  C  to  D,  its  pressure 
changing  in  the  process  from  p  to  /'.  The  gas  escaping  into  D  has 
done  no  work  in  forcing  the  piston  B  back,  since  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
acting  on  a  will,  as  we  have  seen,  exactly  do  the  requisite  work.  This 
energy  is  of  course  supplied  by  the  pump  used  to  keep  the  pressure  to 
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lie  left  of  A  constant,  which  process  mj^ht  be  performed  by  a  second 
piiton,-G,  working  in  the  cylinder  and  driven  forward  by  hand.  Hence 
■":  have  allowed  the  gas  to  expand  without  doing  c<iternal  work,  and 
Tjiy  change  of  tempeiature  it  experiences  must  be  due  to  the  performance 
»1  iniemal  work. 

The  same  process  would  go  on  if  the  pistons  wen-  not  present,  for 
ihroti^out  the  change  we  have  supposed  the  pressure  on  the  two  sides 
of  each  piston  to  remain  the  same,  so  that  if  gas  is  allowed  to  escape 
ihrangh  a  fine  opening,  any  change  in  temperature  produced  will  be  due 
to  internal  action  between  the  molecules.  The  temperature  must  not  be 
bken  immediately  a(  the  opening,  for  there  the  gas,  as  it  rushes  out, 
pouesses  considerable  kinetic  energy,  and  it  is  only  after  this  kinetic 
(oet^gy  has  been  lost  by  the  friction  of  the  gas  against  itself  and  against 
die  walls,  &C.,  and  the  heat  energy  originally  used  up  id  setting  the  gas 
m  iDotion  is  relumed  to  the  gas  in  the  form  of  heai,  that  no  external 
vnrk  has  been  done  on  the  expanding  gas. 

to  their  experiments.  Joule  and  Kelvin  allowed  a  steady  stream  of 
gas  to  pass  through  a  long  copper  spiral  immersed  in  a  water  bath  kept 
at  a  uniform  temperature.  The  gas  then  escaped  through  a  porous  plug 
made  of  cotton-wool,  which  acted  the  part  of  the  fine  hole  F,  and  also 
prevented  the  gas  from  leaving  with  any  appreciable  kinetic  energy, 
since  the  gas  rapidly  loses  its  velocity  as  it  passes  through  the  interstices 
of  the  wool.  The  temperature  of  the  gas  before  and  after  its  passage 
through  the  plug  was  indicated  by  two  delicate  thermometers. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  some  of  the  results  ohtained  for  a 
difference  in  pressure  between  the  two  sides  of  the  plug  of  one  atmos- 
phtre:- 


Temperature  b 

;       paasing  throu 

the  Plug. 


Carbon  dioxide 

Nitrogen 
Oxygen 

Hydrogen    . 
.^ir  "   , 


91.7 
8.7 
93.0 


It  will  be  observed  that,  except  in  the  case  of  hydrogen,  there  is  a 
cooling,  indicating  that  work  has  10  be  done  in  separating  the  molecules. 
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The  bearn^  obuioed  in  ibc  t^st  of  bTdroges  m^  be  doe  to  the 

aioieci£K  a;   onliiury   tcmpeiaicns   icpeUii^   one   anMber,    so    that 

'    Aese    intermolecujr   for«s   <fc>   wi>ffc   wben   Ibe    gas    «- 

l|  A       ponds.      It    rsiis:    be    temuked.    bovercr,    that  we  have 

^TIJ  ;  supposed  -Jta:  tbe  ga^  obc^-s  Bovfe's  law,  and  that  the 
knomi  devia*.ioD  ftnm  Brnte'i  law  wmld,  in  tbe  case  of 
hvdrc^en.  give  a  beating  ^ecL  As  tbe  temperature  in- 
creases the  cooking  in  tbe  case  trf  CO,  N,  O,  and  air 
decreases,  as  also  does  tbe  beating  in  tbe  case  of  H.  These 
results  agree  with  those  given  in  jS  ijo  as  to  ibe  effects  of 
lempcrature  on  tbe  departure  of  these  gases  from  Boyle's 
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lount  of  tbe  cooling  is  pn^nrtioaal  to  the  difleience 
in  pressure  on  ihe  two  sides  of  the  plug  and  to  the  inverse 
ftjuare  of  the  absolute  temperature-  Although  in  Joule  and 
Kelnn's  expeiimeni  the  rooling  obtained  was  so  very  small, 
yet  by  increasing  ihe  pressure  dificience  and  reducing  the 
temperature,  Linde  has  actually  been  able  to  liquefy  air  by 
a  machine  in  which  this  cocJing  due  to  the  intermoleculu 
forces  is  used. 

A  powerful  pump  a  (Fig.  305)  draws  air  out  of  (he  lube 
F  and  pumps  it  at  a  pressure  of  aboat  fifty  atmospheres  into 
tbe  tube  B,  from  which  it  escapes  back  into  F  through  a 
porous  plug  C.  The  air  becomes  cooled  in  its  passage 
through  the  plug,  and  as  it  passes  up  through  £  it  cools  the 
descending  air  in  the  tube  b,  which  becomes  yet  colder  when 
passing  through  the  plug  C.  The  gas  is  pumped  round  and 
round  in  this  way,  lis  tempeiatuie  as  it  passes  down  the 
lube  B  being  always  reduced  to  that  of  the  previous  portion 
when  cooled  by  expansion  and  so  on,  till  finally  the  critical  temperatuie 
is  passed  and  the  gas  condenses. 

255.  Hel&tion  between  Internal  and  External  Work  during 
Change  of  State.— Wlien  a  body  changes  its  state,  and  in  doing  so 
changes  its  volume,  the  latent  heat  in\-olved  is  partly  used  in  doing 
internal  work  and  partly  in  external  work.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the 
fusion  of  ice,  when  1  gram  of  ice  at  0°  is  converted  into  water  at  0°  under 
atmospheric  pressure,  a  coniradion  of  .0907  cc.  takes  place,  and  hence 
work  is  done  on  the  body  by  Ihe  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  heal 
equivalent  of  this  work  helps  the  change  of  state.    The  heat  equivalent, 

H,  of  this  work  done  by  the  atmospher 

IS  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  '.'  the  change  ii 

changing  to  water.     Hence 


Fic  20J. 


c  pressure  is  — j—  -^r- ,  where  / 


volume  of  unit  mass  in 


'/-'°''J°?-"°??'-.0O=2cJori.S. 
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the  heat  required  to  perform  the  internal  work  necessary  to  con- 
tcft  I  gram  of  ice  into  water  is  Z,+.oo23  calories,  where  L  is  the  latent 


In  die  case  of  steam,  the  change  of  volume  of  i  gram  of  water  at  loo** 
to  steam  at  100%  under  a  pressure  of  i  atmosphere,  is  1649  cc.  Hence  the 
dtemal  woric  which  has  to  be  done  by  the  steam  is  1013300  x  1649  ergs, 

and  the  thermal  equivalent  of  this  is  — ^  b f^  =  39-9  calories.   Thus 

the  heat  spent  in  internal  work  is  536.2  -  39.9^=496.3  calories. 

256*.  Theoretieal  Value  of  the  Difference  of  the  Specific  Heats 

of  a  Gas. — It  has  been  shown  in  §  197  that  M  p  and  v  are  the  pressure 
and  volume  of  a  mass,  m^  of  a  perfect  gas  at  a  temperature  7\  measured 
from  absolute  zero,  and/o,  Vo  are  the  pressure  and  volume  at  0°  C.  or  273'' 
OB  the  absolute  scale,  we  have 

^        273 

Now  if  p  is  the  density  of  the  gas  at  a  pressure  po  and  at  a  temperature 
of  o*  C,  we  have 

m=Vop, 

while ^o  is  equal  to  one  standard  atmosphere,  or,  in  c.g.s,  units,  10 13260 
dynes  per  square  centimetre.     Substituting  these  values, 

1013260W-, 
^  273      p 

Or,  if  we  deal  only  with  unit  mass  of  the  gas,  so  that  m  is  unity  and  v  is 
the  volume  of  unit  mass, 

^^3711:6^ 

P 

Now  as  long  as  we  are  dealing  with  any  given  gas,  /i,  the  density  under 
standard  conditions,  is  a  constant,  so  that  we  may  write  this  equation — 

pv^RT, 

where  ^  is  a  constant  for  any  one  gas,  and  is  equal  to  371  i.6/p. 
We  have  seen,  in  §  253,  that 

y(o-a)=4, 
p^\ 

where  Q  and  Cv  are  the  specific  heats  of  a  gas  at  constant  pressure  and 
volume  respectively,  measured  in  thermal  units  (calories  per  gram),  while 
p  is  the  density  of  the  gas  at  a  pressure  of/  dynes  per  square  centimetre 
and  a  temperature  7^  on  the  absolute  scale. 

X 
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Hence  if  we  take  the  gas  under  standard  conditions,  so  that  p  is  eqi 
to  1013260  dynes  per  square  centimetre,  and  7\  is  273*,  we  have 

=:37ii.6//». 

Thus/^(0-  Cr)  is  a  constant  for  all  perfect  gases. 

Now  _  ^, 

^=37ii.6//>. 

Hence  J[jCp-C^^R,  ^ 

If  the  specific  heats  are  not  measured  in  thermal  units,  but  m    , 
mechanical  units,  namely  ergs,  then 

Thus  the  constant  R^  which  appears  in  the  equation 

pv^RT, 

is  numerically  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  specific  heats.    It  must  be   ' 
remembered  that  the  expression 


was  only  obtained  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  force  exerted 
between  the  molecules  of  the  gas,  that  is,  thaty(t/7^  is  zero.     Hence 

the  relation 

can  only  be  exact  for  a  perfect  gas.  The  following  table  gives  the  value 
of  R  and  of  Cf  -  C«  for  some  gases,  and  shows  to  what  extent  agree- 
ment can  be  expected  in  the  case  of  an  actual  gas. 


I 


R. 

Cf-C^ 

Hydrogen        .... 

Air 

Nitrogen 

Carbon  dioxide 

41.3  X  10^ 
2.88  X  10^ 
2.97  X  10^ 
1.94  X  10^ 

41.4  X  10^ 
2.87  X  10^ 
2.96  X 10^ 
1.88x10^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  case  of. 
carbon  dioxide,  a  gas  for  which  the  deviations  from  Boyle's  and  Charles's 
laws  is  considerable.  Also  the  difference  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  is  in 
the  opposite  sense  to  that  in  the  case  of  the  other  gases,  a  result  whidi 
also  agrees  with  the  anomalous  behaviour  of  this  gas  as  regards  Boyle's 
and  Charles's  laws. 

257*.  Changes  In  the  Kinetic  Energy  of  the  Xoleeoles  of  a 
Gas  when  Heated. — We  have  seen,  in  §  142,  that  if/  is  the  pressure  to 
which  a  gas  is  subjected,  />  its  density  at  this  pressure  and  at  a  tern- 
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pttiturc  7i,  then  the  mean  square  of  the  velocity  of  translation  of  its 
|BolecuIes  at  this  tempeiatore  is  given  by 

^9  is  the  vohune  occnpied  by  i  gram  of  the  gas  at  a  pressure  p  and  a 
itnre  T^  we  have  v=  i//k.    Hence 

[Nov  if  an  the  molecules  (total  mass  i  gram)  were  moving  with  the 

[icbdty  K,  the  total  kinetic  energy  K^  due  to  the  motion  of  translation, 
f  iwold  be  given  by 

Kow  suppose  that,  keeping  the  pressure  constant,  the  temperature  is 
aised  1%  the  volume  changing  to  t^+z/^,  then 

vfaere  IC^  is  the  total  kinetic  energy  of  translation  at  the  tempera- 
tare  r+i. 

Thus  we  have  ,    .,„, 

Bot^c^  is  the  external  work  done  by  the  gas  during  the  expansion. 
Therefore  :  the  external  work  done  by  a  gas  during  expansion  is  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  the  kinetic  energy  due  to  the  motions  of 
banslation  of  the  particles. 

If  a  gas  is  heated  from  a  temperature  7^  to  a  temperature  71}  ^^ 
constant  volume,  and  f^  ^^^  P%  ^^  ^^^  original  and  final  pressures,  we 
liave,  since  the  density  of  the  gas  is  the  same  at  both  temperatures,  and 

But  by  Charles's  law  P\IP%=  ^i/^s- 

Hence  T^lT^^V^fV^ 

where  m  is  the  mass  of  a  molecule.  Thus  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of 
translation  of  the  molecules  of  a  gas  is  proportional  to  the  temperature. 

Thus  when  the  gas  is  heated  at  constant  volume  to  T-\- 1,  the  increase 
in  the  mean  velocity  of  the  molecules  will  be  the  same  as  it  was  when 
the  gas  was  heated  at  constant  pressure,  the  rise  in  temperature  being  the 
same.  The  increase  in  kinetic  energy  of  translation  will  therefore  be  the 
same  as  before. 

Now  when  a  gas  is  heated  at  constant  pressure,  omitting  the  attrac- 


I 
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tions  which  the  molecules  exert  one  on  another,  wfaicfa  Joule  and  Kdvin's 

experiments  (§  254)  have  shown  to  be  very  sniall»  the  energy  supplied 

may  be  used  in  three  ways — (i)  It  is  onployed  in  doing  external  work 

against  the  external  pressure  during  the  expansion ;  (2)  it  is  emplo)*ed  in 

increasing  the  kinetic  energy  of  translation  of  the  molecnles ;  (3)  it  is 

employed  in  increasing  the  kinetic  energy  doe  to  the  rotation  of  the 

molecules  as  a  whole,  or  to  vibrations  within  the  molecules  themselves. 

Let  us  first  suppose  that  we  have  a  gas  in  which  all  the  energy  is  used 

up  in  the  first  two  of  these  ways. 

Then 

C^  _  External  work  -h  Increment  of  K 

Cv"  Increment  0/ K 

or,  since  we  have  shown  that  the  external  work  is  equal  to  two-thirds  the 
increment  of  the  translational  kinetic  energy  K^ 

=  g  =  i.6. 

Thus,  for  a  gas  in  which  none  of  the  energy  is  expended  in  setting  up 
molecular  rotation  or  molecular  vibrations,  the  ratio  of  the  specific  beats 
ought  to  be  1.667. 

Now,  if  the  molecule  of  a  gas  consisted  of  a  hard  spherical  atom,  we 
should  expect  that  there  would  be  no  molecular  rotation  or  vibration  set 
up  by  collisions.  If,  however,  the  molecule  consists  of  one  or  more 
atoms,  which  are  connected  together  in  some  way,  we  should  expect  that 
the  collisions  would  set  up  vibrations  of  these  atoms  within  the  molecule. 
Hence  when  a  gas,  as  is  the  case  for  mercury  vapour,  gives  a  value  for 
the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  of  1.667  or  thereabouts,  we  conclude  that 
the  molecule  of  such  a  gas  consists  of  a  single  atom. 

In  a  gas  in  which  some  of  the  energy  is  employed  in  increasing  the 
molecular  rotations  and  vibrations,  the  external  work  is  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  increase  of  kinetic  energy  (due  to  translation,  vibration,  and 
rotation). 

Thus  the  fraction 

External  work  -h  Increase  in  kinetic  ener^ 
Increase  in  kinetic  energy 
is  less  than  1.667. 

If,  then,  the  value  obtained  for  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  is  less 
than  1.667,  we  may  conclude  that  the  molecule  is  capable  of  rotation 
and  vibration,  and  is  therefore  complex,  and  the  lower  the  value  of  this 
ratio,  the  greater  the  complexity. 

In  the  following  table  the  values  of  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  for 
some  gases  and  vapour,  are  given,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  cases 
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Inhere  the  ratio  is  small  are 'just  those  in  which,  from  chemical  considera- 
we  should  expect  a  complex  molecule. 

Ratio  of  the  Specific  Heats. 


Chemical 

Ratio  of  the 

Formula. 

Specific  Heats. 
1.666 

Mercury        .... 

Hg 

Argon   .... 

Ar 

1.63 

Carbon  monoxide 

Co 

1.403 

Hydrochloric  acid 

HCI 

1.398 

Air 

i 

mixture  of 
O2  and  Ng 

1      1405 

Oxygen 

O2 

1.41 

Hydrogen 

H, 

1.41 

Nitro^n 

N, 

1.41 

Chlonne 

CI, 

'•336 

Carbon  dioxide 

CO2 

1.311 

Water 

HjO 

<-33 

Chloroform  . 

CHCI3 

I. II 

Alcohol 

CaHeO 

113 

Ether    . 

C4H,oO 

1.03 

In  the  case  of  ether,  if  E  is  the  external  work  done  during  an  increase 
of  temperature  of  one  degree,  when  the  pressure  is  kept  constant,  and  k 
is  the  increase  in  the  total  kinetic  energy,  we  have 

E-¥k 
^P  =  i.o3. 

Therefore  £"=.03^, 

so  that  in  this  case  the  external  work  is  only  three  hundredths  of  the 
energy  used  up  in  increasing  the  molecular  motions. 

We  may,  if  we  like,  go  a  step  further,  and  see  what  proportion  the 
increase  in  kinetic  energy,  due  to  the  motion  of  translation  (^/),  bears  to 
the  increase  in  the  kinetic  energy  of  vibration  and  rotation  {kv).    For 

E-\-kt  +  kv 

Now  we  have  already  shown  that 

E^lkt. 

Hence  -  kTVkV  ='-°3> 

or,  kt  =  .047  kvy 

so  that  the  energy  used  in  increasing  the  motion  of  translation  is  4.7  per 
cent  of  the  energy  used  in  increasing  the  motions  of  vibration  and 
rotation. 
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268.  Adiabatic  Curves.— We  have  in  §  231  considered  the  curves 
which  show  the  relation  between  the  pressure  and  volume  of  a  substance  H 
when  the  temperature  is  kept  constant  (isothermalsX  and  we  have  now/i 
to  consider  another  set  of  curves  which  show  the  relation  between  thfc^f 
pressure  and  volume  of  a  substance  when  these  quantities  change,  but 
heat  is  allowed  to  enter  or  leave  the  substance.  These  curves  are 
adiabatics. 

It   follows   from  what  has  been   said  in  §  252  that  when  a  body 

expands  and  does  external  work,  then,  if  no 
heat  is  supplied  to  the  body,  its  temperature 
must  fall,  while  if  under '  the  same  con- 
ditions  the  body  is  compressed,  the  tempera- 
ture will  rise.  If  AB  (Fig.  206)  represents  a 
portion  of  the  isothermal  through  a  point  Fy 
then  if,  starting  with  the  substance  in  the  con- 
ditions indicated  by  P,  we  compress  the  sub- 
stance adiabatically,  we  do  work  on  it,  and 
therefore  its  temperature  will  rise,  and  for  a 
VOLUME  given  pressure  the  volume  will  be  greater  than 

Fig.  206.  *t  would  be  if  we  had  kept  the  temperature 

constant,  />.  travelled  along  the  isothermal  PA< 
Hence  the  adiabatic  CD  through  P  is  more  steep  than  the  isothermal 
through  the  same  point. 

The  equation  to  an  adiabatic  curve  for  a  perfect  gas  is  ^v*= constant, 
where  k  is  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  to  the  specific 
heat  at  constant  volume.  The  proof  of  this  equation  would,  however, 
lead  us  too  far  into  the  subject,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
simply  stating  the  fact. 

259*.  Direct  Determination  of  the  Ratio  of  the  Speeiflc  Heats 
for  a  Gas. — The  most  direct  way  of  measuring  the  ratio  of  the  specific 

heat  at  constant  pressure  to  that  at  constant 
volume  is  that  employed  by  Client  and 
Desormes. 

The  gas  to  be  experimented  on  is  contained 
in  a  large  glass  balloon  A  (Fig.  207),  which  has 
a  wide  mouth  that  can  be  closed  by  a  plate  of 
ground  glass  B.  A  manometer  C  serves  to 
measure  the  pressure  of  the  gas.  The  opening  B 
being  closed,  a  little  of  the  gas  is  pumped  in,  so 
as  to  make  the  pressure  p^  a  little  greater  than 
Fig.  207.  ^^  atmospheric  pressure.     After  the  heating 

caused  by  the  compression  has  been  dissipated 
by  conduction,  &c,  the  plate  B  is  removed  just  long  enough  to  allow  the 
pressure  inside  to  fall  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  po  by  some  of  the  gas 
escaping.     The  gas  inside  the  globe  expands,  and  the  expansion  is  so 
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lapid  that  no  appreciable  quantity  of  heat  has  time  to  pass  from  the 
tails  to  the  gas,  so  that  the  expansion  is  adiabatic,  and  the  temperature 
flf  the  air  is  lowered.  After  the  closing  of  the  opening,  however,  the  air 
gradually  heated  to  its  old  temperature  by  heat  derived  from 
walls  of  the  vessel,  and  hence  the  pressure  p^  rises  above  the  atmos- 
ic  pressure.  If  t/|  is  the  volume  of  unit  mass  of  the  gas  when  com- 
pressed under  the  pressure  /j,  and  v^  is  the  volume  of  unit  mass  after 
eipansion,  we  have  during  the  adiabatic  expansion  that 

Hence  A^/^iV 

A    VV* 

Abo,  since  the  first  temperature  of  the  gas,  when  the  pressure  and  volume 
vere  PiV^  and  the  last  temperature,  when  the  pressure  and  volume  are 
P^if^  are  the  same,  we  have  by  Boyle's  law — 

Substituting  we  get 

or,  taking  logarithms  of  both  sides, 

^^  log  A -log  A 
log/j-log/,' 

Hence,  from  the  observed  pressure,  /Jj,  p^^  and  p^  the  value  of  k  can  be 
calculated. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  not  very  trustworthy,  since 
it  is  difficult  to  secure  perfectly  adiabatic  expansion,  that  is,  without 
appreciable  passage  of  heat  from  the  walls  to  the  gas  during  the  time  it 
is  expanding,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  outflow  of  the  gas  being 
oscillatory,  so  that  the  pressure  is  alternately  less  and  greater  than  p^ 
and  only  becomes  steady  after  a  few  oscillations. 

Another  method  of  determining  the  value  of  k  will  be  described  when 
we  are  considering  the  velocity  of  sound  in  gases. 

260.  Watt's  Indicator  Diagram.— In  §  251  we  have  seen  that, 
when  a  gas  expands  at  constant  pressure  against  a  pressure  /,  the 
external  work  done  is  equal  to  /h/,  where  7/  is  the  change  in  volume. 
Suppose  we  start  with  a  given  quantity  of  a  gas  having  a  volume  Vy 
under  a  pressure  P^  as  indicated  by  the  point  A  (Fig.  208}  on  the 
diagram  of  pressures  and  volumes,  then  if  the  gas  expands  at  constant 
pressure  to  the  voliune  v^,  as  indicated  by  the  point  B,  the  change  that 
takes  place  is  represented  by  the  horizontal  line  ab.  The  external  work 
done  is  Piiv^  -  vj,  and  since  Pi  is  represented  by  the  line  Kz\  or  'Bv^  we  see 
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that  /i(7'2  -  7'i)  is  numerically  equal  to  the  area  of  the  rectangular  fi| 
Ai{7'jj7'i.      Hence  the  external  work  done  by  the  gas  is  represented  by  tl 
area  of  this  figure.     If  now  the  pressure  is  decreased  to  /„  the  voluni^ 
being  kept  constant  (of  course,  the  temperature  will  have  to  be  loweredM 

the  change  is  indicated  by  the  line  B<^ 
and  since  the  volume  does  not  change^' 
no  external  work  is  done.  Next,  keep- 
ing the  pressure  constant,  let  the  gas  be 
cooled  till  its  volume  is  again  v^y  the 
change  being  represented  by  the  line  DC 
During  this  process  work  must  be  done 
on  the  gas,  and  the  amount  of  this  work 
is  represented  by  the  area  of  the  rec- 


VOLUME 

Fig.  208. 


tangle  DCVj^-  Finally,  keeping  the 
volume  constant,  heat  the  gas  till  the 
pressure  rises  to  /i,  the  line  DA  repre- 
senting the  new  change,  which  is  un- 
accompanied by  any  external  work.  Tlie  gas  is  now  in  exactly  the  same 
state  as  it  was  at  the  start,  and  we  have  taken  it  through  what  is  called  a 
cycle  of  operations.     During  this  cycle  the  gas  has  performed  an  amount 

of  external  work  represented  by  the  figure  abt/j^i,  and  had  an  amount 
of  work  represented  by  \)Cv^t^  done  on  it.  Hence  the  total  amount  of 
external  work  done  by  the  gas  during  the  cycle  is  represented  by  the 

rectangle  A  BCD  enclosed  by  the  path  which  indicates  the  di^erent  con- 
ditions to  which  the  gas  has  been  subjected  during  the  cycle. 

If  the  cycle  had  been  traversed  in  the  opposite  sense,  namely,  ADCBA, 
it  can  easily  be  shown  that  on  the  whole  an  amount  of  work  represented 

by  the  rectangle  abcd  would  have  been  done  on  the  gas.    Hence,  if  such 

a  cycle  is  traversed  in  the  clockwise 
direction  work  is  done  by  the  gas,  and 
if  in  the  anticlockwise  direction  work  is 
done  on  the  gas.  In  the  above  example 
we  have  supposed  that  the  pressure  and 
volume  changed  one  at  a  time.  If,  now, 
B  we  suppose  them  to  change  simultane- 
ously, and  the  gas  to  change  from  the 
conditions  indicated  by  the  point  A 
(Fig.  209)  to  those  indicated  by  the  point 
B  along  the  curve  ab,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  curve  is  replaced  by  a  stepped 
curve  such  as  that  shown,  along  which 
the  pressure  and  volume  only  change  one 
at  a  time.  When  the  gas  is  going  from  A  to  c,  the  volume  being  con- 
stant, no  work  is  done.    When  the  part  CD  is  being  traversed,  the  work 
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lue  is  represented  by  the  rectangle  cdmiM,  and  so  on.  Now  if  we 
ng^e  the  number  of  steps  taken  as  infinitely  increased,  the  stepped 

irve  win  nowhere  appVeciably  differ  from  the  curve  ab,'  and  the  work 
Ime  will  be  represented  by  the  area  abnm  included  between  the  curve, 
iie  axis  of  volumes,  and  the  two  ordinates  drawn  through  the  extreme 
loiiits  A  and  b.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  the  case  of  a  closed  cycle,  the 
iQffk  done  by  the  body,  if  the  path  is  traversed  in  the  clockwise  direc- 
ioii,  or  the  work  done  on  the  body,  if  the  path  is  traversed  in  the  anti- 
lockwise  direction,  is  equal  to  the  area  enclosed  by  the  path  which 
epresents  the  cycle  of  operations. 

2W*.  CaFnot's  Cycle. — A  particular  cycle,  which  is  found  to  be  of 
pneat  use  in  the  theory  of  heat,  is  one  due  to  Carnot    We  will  suppose 
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lat  the  substance  which  we  are  about  to  cause  to  go  through  a  Camot*s 
^cle  (the  working  sub- 
ance,    as    it  is  called) 

contained  within  a 
linder  w  (Fig.  210), 
e  walls  and  piston  of 
lich  are  perfect  non- 
nductors  for  heat,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the 
linder  is  made  of  a 
rfect  conductor  of  heat 
irther,  we  will  suppose 
at  we  have  three  stands, 
le,  X,  fitted  with  a  per- 
:t  non-conducting  top, 
d  of  the  others  one,  Y, 

pt  at  a  constant  temperature  Ti,  and  the  other,  z,  at  a  constant  tem- 
rature  Ta,  these  being  each  fitted  with  a  perfectly-conducting  top. 

First  place  the  oylinder  on  the  stand  z,  so  that  the  working  substance 
mes  to  a  temperature  Tj,  the  pressure  and  volume  being  as  indicated 
'  the  point  D  (Fig.  211).    Now  place  the  cylinder  on  the  non-conducting 

1  The  reasoning  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  §  34. 
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stand  X,  and  increase  the  pressure,  and  so  decrease  the  volume.  Thi^ 
change  must  be  adiabatic,  since  the  non-conducting  stand  prevents  the 
escape  of  the  heat  due  to  the  compression.  The  compression  must  b« 
stopped  when  the  temperature  has  risen  to  T].  The  curve  DA,  whidi 
gives  the  relation  between  the  pressure  and  volume  during  this  operatioOi 
is  an  adiabatic  (§  258X  Next  place  the  cylinder  in  the  stand  Y,  and 
expand  the  substance  by  allowing  the  piston  to  rise  till  the  volume  and 
pressure  are  indicated  by  the  point  &  During  this  operation  heat  will 
flow  into  the  working  substance  through  the  conducting  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  so  that  the  temperature  will  be  constant  throughout  the  process, 
and  hence  the  curve  AB  will  be  a  portion  of  the  isothermal  for  the  tem- 
perature Ti.  Next  remove  the  cylinder  ^m  Y,  and  place  it  on  the  non- 
conducting stand  X,  and  continue  allowing  the  substance  to  expand  till 
the  temperature  £dls  to  T,.  This  portion  of  the  cycle,  since  the  escape 
or  supply  of  heat  to  the  working  substance  is  prevented  by  the  non- 
conducting stand,  is  adiabatic  Next  place  the  cylinder  on  z,  and  force 
the  piston  down  till  the  pressure  and  volume  become  the  same  as  at  the 
start     During  this  part  of  the  operation  heat  is  given  out  by  the  working 

substance  to  the  stand,  and  CD  is  a  portion  of  the  isothermal  for  T^.  The 
cycle  is  now  complete,  the  working  substance  being  in  exactly  the  same 
condition  as  at  the  start  During  the  cycle  an  amount  of  work  repre- 
sented by  the  area  abcd  has  been  performed,  also  during  the  portion  of 
the  cycle  represented  by  ab  heat  has  been  supplied  to  the  working  sub- 
stance at  a  temperature  7*],  and  during  the  portion  CD  heat  has  been 
given  out  by  the  working  substance  at  the  temperatiuie  7*^  \{  H^  is  the 
quantity  of  heat  taken  in  at  the  temperature  7\,  and  H^  the  quantity  of 
heat  given  out  at  the  temperature  T^  then  from  the  first  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics it  follows,  since  the  initial  and  final  states  of  the  working 
substance  are  the  same,  that  the  work  W  done  during  the  cycle  must  be 
equivalent  to  the  heat  which  has  been  used,  so  that 

Now  the  maximum  quantity  of  work  which  can  be  obtained  from  /^i 
units  of  heat  \sJHy  The  ratio  of  the  actual  amount  of  work  done  in  any 
cycle  to  the  maximum  amount  of  work  that  could  be  done,  suppose  all  the 
heat  supplied  had  been  converted  into  mechanical  energy,  is  called  the 
efficiency  of  the  cycle.     Hence  the  efficiency  («)  is  given  by 

The  peculiarity  of  Camot's  cycle  is  that  the  cycle  may  be  traversed  in 
the  reverse  direction,  a  quantity  of  heat  H^  being  taken  in  by  the  working 
substance  at  a  temperature  7^,  and  a  quantity  of  heat  Hy^  given  out  at  a 
temperature  Tj,  while  a  quantity  of  work,  represented  by  the  area  ABCD, 
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Its  to  be  done  on  the  working  substance  during  the  cycle.     For  this 

ttson  Caraot's  cycle  is  called  a  reversible  cycle. 

Camot  also  showed  that  by  adopting  a  reversible  cycle  the  efficiency 

obtamed  was  the  greatest  possible.     For  if  not,  suppose  we  had  two 

CDgines  working  between  the  same  temperatures   7\  and  T^  one,  A^ 

vorkiiig  in  a  reversible  cycle,  and  the  other,  B^  having  a  greater  efficiency 

than  A^  and  that  B  works  direct,  taking  in  heat  from  a  body  at  a  tem- 

penitnre  T^,  and  giving  out  heat  to  a  cold  body  at  a  temperature  1\,  and 

dat  the  mechanical  work  it  does  is  employed  in  working  the  reversible 

engine  A  backwards,  so  that  it  takes  in  heat  at  a  temperature  T^^  and 

gives  it  out  at  a  temperature  7*|.     Let  the  quantity  of  heat  taken  in  by  B 

at  the  higher  temperature  be  //"j,  and  that  given  out  H*^  while  the  heat 

taken  in  by  A  at  the  lower  temperature  be  H^  and  that  given  out  at  the 

higher  temperature  be  Hi-    Then  H\-H*^  is  the  heat  converted  into 

wofk  by  />,  and  H^  -  ff%  is  the  work  converted  into  heat  by  A,    Now,  if  all 

the  work  done  by  B  is  used  in  working  A^  it  follows  that  H\  -  //"j = //i  -  H^. 

M  —  M  H'  —  H' 

The  efficiency  of  A  is  — ^7 — \  and  that  of  B  is  — ~j, — ^,  hence  by 

supposition  — \j — ^  is  less  than  — \j-, — ^.      Therefore   since  H^-H^ 

is  equal  to  H\-ir^  it  follows  that  Hy  must  be  greater  than  ff^^  so 
that  //j  must  also  be  greater  than  //V  In  other  words,  the  heat  //j 
taken  from  the  cold  body  by  A  is  greater  than  the  heat  IT^  supplied  to 
it  by  B^  while  the  heat  H\  supplied  to  the  hot  body  by  A  is  greater 
than  the  heat  H^  taken  from  it  by  B.  Thus  as  the  combination  con- 
tinues to  work  the  cold  body  will  be  gradually  robbed  of  all  its  heat, 
while  the  heat  of  the  hot  body  will  increase,  and  this  without  the  expen- 
diture of  any  external  energy,  which  is  entirely  contrary  to  experience  ; 
for,  unless  there  is  an  expenditure  of  external  energy,  experience  shows 
that  heat  always  flows  from  the  body  at  the  higher  temperature  to  that 
at  the  lower.  Hence  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  an  engine  working 
in  a  Camot's  reversible  cycle  is  the  most  efficient  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  working  between  the  two  given  temperatures. 

It  also  follows  that  since  a  substance  when  it  goes  through  a  Camot's 
reversible  cycle,  taking  in  a  quantity  of  heat  H^  at  a  temperature  Ti,  and 
giving  out  heat  at  a  temperature  T^j,  converts  the  maximum  fraction  of 
the  heat  received  into  work,  that  all  working  substances  when  used  in  a 
Camot's  reversible  cycle  must  have  the  same  efficiency.  That  is,  that 
the  fraction  (work  done  during  cycle) -r-//i  must  be  a  constant,  so  that  so 
long  as  //i,  the  quantity  of  heat  taken  in,  remains  the  same,  the  quantity 
of  work,  W^  done  during  the  cycle  must  remain  the  same,  and  depends 
only  on  the  temperatures  T^  and  T^, 

At  first  sight  the  reason  for  this  may  not  appear  quite  clear.  What 
we  show  is  that  for  an  engine  working  in  a  reversible  cycle  the  efficiency 
is  the  highest  possible  whatever  the  working  substance,  for  we  have 
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made  no  assumptions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  working  substance.  Now 
if  the  efficiencies  of  a  number  of  reversible  engines  with  diflferent  working 
su1>stances  are  aU  the  maximum,  they  must  all  be  equal. 

The  above  resuh  may  not  appear  to  agree  with  conunon  sense,  for  if 
the  working  substance  in  an  engine  is  ether,  say,  we  might  at  first  sight 
hofic  to  obtain  a  higher  efficienc>'  than  with  water.  For  the  vapour 
pressure  of  ether  at  any  temperature  being  higher  than  that  of  water  at 
the  same  temperature,  the  pressure  in  a  boiler  filled  with  ether  wou!d  be 
(greater  than  in  a  boiler  filled  with  water  at  the  same  temperature.  Thus 
the  vapour  supplied  to  the  ether  engine  will  be  at  a  higher  pressure  than 
(hat  supplied  by  the  water  engine,  and  so  we  might  expect  that  we 
ritunild  get  more  work  by  allowing  the  ether  vapoiur  to  force  hack  a 
piHton  than  in  the  case  of  the  steam.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  at  the  back  of  the  piston  we  have  acting  the  pressure  of  the  exhaust 
st(;am  or  vapour,  and  that  the  condenser  for  the  two  engines  must  be  sup- 
pdsrd  to  be  at  the  same  temperature,  or  they  would  not  be  working  through 
t  li(!  same  range.  Now  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  ether  at  the  temperature 
(if  the  condenser  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  water,  and  so  not  only 
the  forward  pressure  in  the  ether  engine  but  also  the  back  pressure  is 
Kt cater  than  in  the  water  engine,  and  so  no  advantage  is  gained. 

Il<:n(('.  a  ('arnot's  cycle  being  a  thermal  process  which  is  independent 
of  the  nature  of  the  substance  in  which  the  thermal  changes  take  place, 
it  at  out  e  bc<:onics  of  interest  to  see  whether  we  cannot  utilise  this  fact 
ill  nidei  to  define  a  scale  of  temperature  independent  of  all  properties  of 
any  panic  ular  kind  of  matter.  The  scales  which  we  have  used  heretofore 
Jill  depend  on  the  change  of  some  one  physical  property  of  some  special 
kind  of  inatt<T,  thus  on  the  increase  in  volume  of  mercury  or  hydrogen, 
tlie  inneasf!  in  resistance  of  a  platinum  wire,  the  thermo-electromotive 
fnn  r  of  a  junction  of  two  given  metals,  &c.  A  scale  of  temperature 
de|»(MHliiij;  on  ('arnot's  cycle  and  independent  of  the  properties  of  any 
paiiiMiIar  kind  of  matter  has,  however,  been  devised  by  Lord  Kelvin, 
(iiul  to  this  s(  ale  only  can  the  title  "absolute"  be  given  with  justice. 

If,  an  before,  we  imagine  a  Camot's  cycle  in  which  a  quantity  of  heat 
//,  i'»  diawn  from  a  source  at  a  temperature  7\,  and  an  amount  of  work 
//'  i'i  performed,  //.j  units  of  heat  being  given  out  to  the  refrigerator  at 
the  leiiipeiature  71,,  we  may  according  to  the  first  law  measure  //^  and 
//|  in  terms  of  erj^s,  in  which  case  Hy^- H^—  IV.  If  now,  keeping  //i 
and  /',  constant,  we  adjust  the  temperature  T^  so  that  the  work  done 
dufin^;  the  cycle  is  unity,  then  the  two  temperatures  7)  and  7\  will  be 
Huc  h  that  if  a  ('arnot's  engine  working  between  these  temperatures  takes 
//i  erj(H  of  heat  from  the  source  it  will  perform  one  erg  of  work.  Next 
suppose  that  another  cycle  is  taken,  in  which  the  lower  temperature  T^is 
so  adjusted  that  when  //,  ergs  of  heat  are  drawn  from  the  source  at  a 
temperature  7i,  the  work  done  in  the  cycle  is  two  ergs.  Then,  accordinjj 
to  Lord  Kelvin,  the  difference  of  temperature  between  7\  and  T^  is  to  be 
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twice  the  difference  of  temperature  between  7",  and  TV  Pro 
g  in  this  way,  we  could  deline  a  series  of  equal  temperature 
lis,  and  thus  form  a  thermomeiric  scale.  It  will,  however,  be 
lient  not  to  call  the  imeival  7~j-  7^,  or  7j-  7^  as  above  defined, 
Bgree,  since  the  scale  thus  constructed  would  not  resemble  the 
3rdinaii]y  employed.    We  will  therefore  suppose  that  7',  is  taken 

temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  we  will  postulate  that  when  /f, 
if  heat  are  taken,  by  an  engine  working  in  a  simple  reversible 
from  a  source  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  the  re- 
tor  is  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  a  hundred  times  the  work 
e  done  that  would  be  done  supposing  the  temperature  of  the 
rator  were  one  degree,  on  this  new  absolute  scale,  below  the 
-ature  of  boiling  water,  and  so  on. 

:  the  lines  ToTj  and  T,|,T.|,  (Fig.  212)  be  the  isolhemials  for  the 
■ratures    of 
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s  of  heat  al  a  temperature  T^  while  the  work  W„  done  during 
le  will  be  represented  by  the  area  of  the  figure  ffhg.     Now  draw 
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nine  isothcrmals  between  T«  and  T|^  so  spaced  that  the  area  intercepted 
between  any  adjacent  two  and  the  two  adiahatics  is  one-tenth  of  the 
area  efoh.  Thus  the  area  shown  shaded  is  to  be  one-tenth  of  EFGH. 
Then  the  temperatures  corresponding  to  these  iaothermals,  if  we  call  the 
temperature  of  mehing  ice  273*  and  that  of  boiling  water  373*,  axe  283', 
293',  y'l\  3»3'.  323*,  333%  343%  353%  363*  on  Lord  Kelvin's  absolute  scak. 

By  the  doctrine  of  the  conserv'ation  of  eneigy,  the  nuudmnm  amooot 
of  work  we  can  possibly  get  from  a  quantity  of  heat  ^H^  is  JHy^  if  the 
quantity  //,  is  expressed  in  calories,  or  simjrfy  H^  if  this  quantity  is 
expressed  in  ergs.  Keeping  the  temperature  7\  of  the  somnoe  constant, 
the  amount  of  work  W  obtained  during  a  cycle  will  increase  as  the 
temperature  of  the  refrigerator  is  lowered,  tmtil  the  temperature  of  the 
refrigerator  becomes  such  that  no  heat  is  given  to  it  daring  the  com- 
pression portion  of  the  cycle,  the  whole  of  the  heat  taken  in  being 
converted  into  work,  so  that  /^|=  W^  or  the  efficiency  of  the  cycle 
1)ec(>mes  unity.  We  cannot  imagine  a  refrigerator  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  this,  and  hence  may  take  it  as  the  zero  on  this  new 
absolute  scale.  It  is  found  that  the  zero  thus  defined  coincides  with  the 
absolute  zero  as  given  by  a  perfect  gas,  and  that  the  new  absolute  scale 
agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of  a  gas  thermometer  containing  a  perfect 
Kiis.  So  that  the  use  of  the  thermometric  scale  derived  frton  the 
expansion  of  a  perfect  gas  is  justified. 

If,  in  Fig.  212,  any  other  adiabatic  KL  is  drawn,  then  this,  together 
with  either  of  the  others,  will  cut  off  equal  areas  between  consecutive 
isothcrinals.  Thus  the  area  intercepted  by  any  two  adiahatics  and  any 
two  isothennals  'I\  and  T^  say,  will  be  proportional  to  the  difference  of 
tc'!n|H»r.'iture  7',  -  7'^,  for  each  degree  of  this  difference  will  correspond  to  an 
(Hiual  sinull  area  >^,  such  as  the  one  shown  shaded.    Thus  we  shall  have 

where  k  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  two  adiahatics  taken.    Since 
W    //,     //..,  this  ^ivcs 

Ntuv  if  wo  make  'I\  the  absolute  zero,  there  will  be  7",  small  areas  each 
ri|ual  to  <*  iiu'ludtHl  in  the  cycle,  and  //^  will  be  zero,  so  that  in  this  case 

N\uv  tlie  oiVuicncY  of  a  reversible  c>*clc  is  given  by 
U*Muv,  M(U>t)iutin^  tor  »V|  -  /»**  and  .V,, 
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HS  i«su1t  will  \y^  found  useful  when  wc  are  considering  some  actual 
M  of  rex-ersible  cycles. 
The  above  equation  mny  be  wrillen 

H^      _r, 
'     M^^     7-,' 

H^Ti 

*>r  ihe  raiio  of  the  heat  taken  from  the  source  by  a  reversible  engine  to  the 
''eiiKJicn  up  to  the  refrigerator  is  tlie  same  as  the  riilio  of  the  teitiperature, 
^  Ac  absohite  scale,  of  the  source  to  that  of  the  refrigerator. 

SSB".  The  Seeond  Law  of  Ttaermo-Djnamlca.— When  considering 
keffidcncy  of  a  simple  reversible  engine,  we  said  that  the  transfer  of  the 
«tt  of  the  condenser  to  the  soorce  was  contrary  to  experience.  The 
laal  of  the  possilnhty  of  any  such  action  forms  what  is  called  the 
hcwd  law  of  thenno-dynamics,'  and  has  been  put  into  a  concise  form  by 
Owrics,  who  expresses  it  as  follows :  It  is  impotstblt /or  a  self-acting 
MkUm^  tinaidediy  at^  externai  agetuy,  to  convey  heat  from  onebo^fy  to 
notherata  hif^itr  temperuture. 

Lord  Kelvin  has  enunciated  the  second  law  in  a  slightly  different 
fenn,  namely :  //  is  impossible,  by  means  of  inanimate  material  agency., 
*  ierive  mechanical  effect  from  any  portion  of  matter  by  cooling  it  below 
ffc  temperature  of  the  coldest  of  surrounding  bodies. 

It  must  be  caieAiUy  borne  in  mind  that  these  laws  refer  only  Co  the 
*ork  performed  during  a  cycle  of  oprerations,  in  which  (he  initial  and  final 
Sales  of  the  working  substance  are  exactly  the  same.  Thus  when  a  gas 
is  illowed  to  expand  against  external  pressure,  il  does  work  and  becomes 
mled,  so  that  in  this  way  it  may  do  work  although  in  the  operation  it 
bKomes  cooled  below  the  temperature  of  surrounding  objects.  The 
liRal  state  of  the  gas  is  not,  however,  the  same  as  the  initial  state,  and  if 
"e  attempt  to  bring  the  gas  back  into  the  initial  state  we  shall  find  that 
■be  law  holds. 

We  may  also  put  the  law  in  slightly  different  words,  viz.  that  heat  of 
"self  never  [lasses  from  one  body  to  another  at  a  higher  temperature  ; 
^  if  by  any  means  we  cause  heat  to  be  transferred  from  a  body  to 
MoiJier  at  a  higher  temperature,  we  must  in  the  process  supply  the 
system  with  energy  from  some  outside  source.  Thus,  when  a  reversible 
*iigine  is  worked  backwards,  heat  is  taken  from  the  refrigerator  and  sup- 
P'ied  to  the  source.  During  this  operation,  however,  external  energy  has 
'0  be  supplied  to  the  engine,  so  that  il  is  not  working  "  by  itself." 

2S3*.  CalGulatlon  of  the  EfTeet  of  an  Increase  of  Pressure  on 
the  Ifeltln^-Point  of  lee.— The  second  law  of  thermo- dynamics  will 
ilW  us  10  calculate  the  effect  of  pressure  on  the  melting-point  of  ice. 

'  The  dtductions  made  in  Ihe  last  seeiion  are  also  generally  referred  to  as  terming 
art  of  the  second  law. 
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Suppose  wc  have  a  gram  of  water  at  o'  C.  a.nd  at  a  pressure  of  one 
atmosphere,  the  conditions  being  represented  by  the  point  A,  Fig.  213. 

Now  allow  the  water  to  freeze.  During  this 
process  the  temperature  and  pressure  will 
remain  constant,  so  that  the  horizontal  line 
AB  will  represent  the  change,  which  is  an 
isothermal  one.  During  this  change  80 
calories  of  heat,  or,  if  we  use  mechanical 
units,  80  xy  ergs  will  be  given  out,  and  an 
VOLUME  amount  of  work  /z/,  where  7/  is  the  change 

Fig.  213.  o^  volume,  will  be  done.     One  atmosphere 

being  1 01 3300  dynes  per  square  centimetre, 
and  7/  being  in  the  case  before  us  0.0907,  the  work  done  is 

10133COX  0.0907  ergs. 

Now,  without  allowing  heat  to  enter  or  leave  the  ice,  reduce  the 
pressure  to  zero.  Since  the  change  in  volume  of  ice  (or  water)  with  a 
difference  of  one  atmosphere  is  quite  inappreciable,  the  line  BC  showing 
this  change  is  vertical,  and  no  work  is  done,  supposing  that  during  the 
change  the  ice  does  not  melt,  that  is,  if  the  melting-point  of  ice  does  not 
vary  with  the  temperature.  Next,  supply  heat  to  the  ice  so  that  it  melts, 
and  we  now  pass  along  CD.  During  this  process  heat  is  absorbed,  but 
since  the  pressure  is  zero,  although  the  volume  decreases,  no  external 
work  is  done  on  the  working  substance.  .  Finally,  raise  the  pressure  to 
one  atmosphere  along  the  adiabatic  DA.  We  have  now  gone  through  a 
reversible  cycle  of  operations  in  which  an  amount  of  work  represented  by 
the  area  A  BCD  has  been  done.  On  the  supposition,  however,  that  the 
melting-point  of  ice  is  the  same  at  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  as  in  a 
vacuum,  the  temperature  at  which  the  heat  was  taken  in  is  the  same  as 
that  at  which  the  heat  was  given  out  to  the  refrigerator.  This  is,  how- 
ever, contrary  to  the  second  law  of  thermo-dynamics,  and  hence  wc 
conclude  that  our  supposition  that  the  melting-point  of  ice  is  unaltered 
by  change  of  pressure  must  be  wrong.  Since  external  work  is  done 
during  the  cycle,  the  temperature  when  the  heat  was  being  taken  in  by 
the  working  substance,  that  is,  while  the  ice  was  melting  at  the  low 
pressure  along  CD,  must  have  been  higher  than  the  temperature  when 
the  heat  was  being  given  out,  that  is,  when  the  water  was  freezing  at 
the  higher  pressure.  In  short,  decreasing  the  pressure  has  raised  the 
melting-point. 

We  may  proceed  to  calculate  what  would  be  the  rise  in  the  melting- 
point  produced  by  an  increase  of  one  atmosphere.  Let  /  be  the  difference 
in  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  produced  by  a  change  in  pressure  of 
one  atmosphere.  The  temperature  of  the  refrigerator  is  o"  C,  or  273*  on 
the  absolute  scale,  and  that  of  the  source  273-f-/.  The  heat  absorbed  is 
80  calories   or   3.352x16^  ergs,   and   the  work   dor.e   is  ao907/  ergs, 
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p  is  one  atmosphere  expressed  in  dynes  per  square  centimetre. 
NovQaSi) 

3.352  xioP    273+/ 

Now  /  is  very  small  compared  to  273,  so  that  we  shall  not  produce 
any  appreciable  error  in  omitting  the  term  /  in  the  denominator  of  the 
xi^-hand  member.    Thus 

ao907X  273  x/ = 3.352  X  lo*^/ 
/>=i.35xioP/. 

If/  is  one  atmosphere,  or  1013260  dynes  per  square  centimetre, 

/^  1013260 
1.35  X  10^ 
=©".0075. 

This  number  agrees  with  the  results  of  experiment. 

264*.  IprevePSible  Cycles.— The  cycles  which  we  have  up  to  now 
considered  have  all  been  reversible,  that  is,  if  they  are  worked  backwards, 
so  that  all  the  various  operations  are  performed  in  the  reverse  order  and 
sense,  the  physical  and  mechanical  changes  are  also  reversed.  There 
are,  however,  many  cycles  of  operations  in  which,  for  various  reasons, 
the  operations  cannot  be  reversed,  or,  if  they  are,  the  mechanical  changes 
are  not  reversed.  Thus  if  during  any  cycle  any  of  the  energy  is  em- 
ployed in  producing  motion  against  friction,  such  a  cycle  cannot  be 
reversible,  for,  as  we  have  seen  in  §  no,  although  we  reverse  the  direc- 
tion of  motion,  the  conversion  of  mechanical  energy  into  heat  due  to 
friction  always  takes  place.  Thus,  when  working  direct,  the  engine 
working  in  such  a  cycle  may  do  a  certain  quantity  of  mechanical  work 
owing  to  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  quantity  of  heat-energy  ;  yet  if  we 
reverse  the  engine  and  do  work  on  it  to  the  same  extent  as  it  did  before, 
since  some  of  this  energy  is  employed  in  doing  work  against  friction,  we 
shall  not  completely  reverse  the  thermal  processes.  Again,  if  during  any 
part  of  a  cycle  there  is  conduction  of  heat  from  one  part  of  the  engine  to 
any  other,  since  heat  on/y  flows  by  conduction  from  bodies  at  higher 
temperatures  to  those  at  lower,  on  reversing  the  engine  the  heat  that 
passed  by  conduction  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature  is  not  made 
to  pass  in  the  reverse  direction.  It  was  to  avoid  the  conduction  of  heat 
that,  in  describing  Camot's  reversible  cycle,  we  had  to  suppose  that  the 
walls  of  the  cylinder  were  composed  of  a  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat 
Also  during  a  reversible  process,  when  there  is  passage  of  heat  from  one 
body  to  another,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Camot  cycle  during  the  iso- 
thermal expansion,  when  the  working  substance  is  taking  heat  from  the 

Y 
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source,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  transference  takes  place  so 
slowly  that  the  temperature  of  the  working  substance  never  differs  by 
more  than  an  infinitesimal  amount  from  that  of  the  source.  If  this  were 
not  so,  when  we  reversed  the  cycle,  in  order  to  reverse  the  conditions 
exactly,  we  should  still  require  to  have  the  temperature  of  the  working 
substance  higher  than  that  of  the  source  by  the  same  amount  as  before, 
and  yet  have  heat  flowing  from  the  source  to  the  working  substance,  />. 
from  a  cold  to  a  hot  body. 

266.  Dimensions  of  Thermal  Quantities.— We  have  used  two 
distinct  units  of  quantity  of  heat.  One  of  these,  the  calorie,  depends  on 
the  thermal  capacity  of  water,  and  on  the  scale  of  temperature  adopted, 
as  well  as  on  the  unit  of  mass.  The  other,  the  erg,  simply  depends  on 
the  fundamental  dnits  of  mass,  length,  and  time,  and  has  the  dimensions 
\ML}T  2].  If  Q  represents  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  measured  in 
calories,  and  H  the  same  quantity  measured  in  ergs,  then  by  the  first 
law  of  thermo-dynamics  we  have 

where  y  is  the  mechanical  equivalent. 

Therefore  \H'\^\MDT-'^\^\JQ\ 

Now  in  §  251  we  have  seen  that  the  value  of  /  depends  on  the 
scale  of  temperature  adopted,  since  the  value  of  Q  depends  on  this  scale. 
Hence  the  dimensions  of  y  depend  on  the  temperature  scale.  We  do 
not,  however,  know  the  dimensions  of  temperature,  as  measured  on  the 
ordinary  gas-thermometer  scale,  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  units  of 
length,  mass,  and  time,  and  so  we  are  reduced  to  using  a  symbol  \ff\  for 
the  unknown  dimensions  of  temperature.  Since  the  thermal  unit 
depends  on  the  mass  of  water  taken,  as  well  as  on  the  unit  of  tem- 
perature, we  have 

Hence  [/]  =  [(?■*  •  ML^T'^\ 

The  symbol  0  here  plays  the  part  of  a  fourth  fundamental  unit,  and 
Professor  Riicker  has  proposed  to  call  it  a  secondary  fundamental  unit. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  only  the  limit  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the 
nature  of  temperature  which  prevents  our  expressing  [^]  in  terms  of 
[/.],  \M\  and  [7*].  For  instance,  we  have  in  §  257  supposed  that  in 
the  case  of  a  gas  the  temperature  is  proportional  to  the  mean  kinetic 
energy  of  translation  of  the  molecules.  Hence  we  might  measure 
temperatures  by  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  a  molecule  of  a  gas  when  at 
that  temperature,  and  we  should  on  this  scale  have 
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As  yet,  such  a  method  of  measuring  lempcralure  is  not  warranted  by 
onr  fcnowled^  of  the  molecular  conditions  of  gases,  lo  say  nothing  of 
iqnids  and  solids.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  retain,  when  dealing  with 
£mensional  fbrtnute  involving  temperature,  the  symbol  \S\  for  the 
~  nen&ion  of  the  unit  of  temperature. 

Since  specific  heat  is  the  (quantity  of  beat  required  to  r^se  unit  mass 
■  through  a  temperature  of  one  degree, 

I  a-\M.<i\ 

for  [,].t,:/8]/[.i«j.i. 

So  that  specific  heal  has  no  dimension,  and  is  therefore  a  mere  number. 
This  is  at  once  evident,  if  we  remember  that  specific  heat  may  also  be 
defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  heat  required  to  raise  a  given  mass  of  the 
substance  through  a  given  range  of  temperature,  to  the  heat  required  id 
raise  an  equal  mass  of  water  through  the  same  range. 

Latent  heat  being  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  convert  unit  mass 
of  the  substance  from  one  state  to  the  other. 

Since  the  coefficients  of  expansion  are 
Increase  of  length  {or  volume) 


UrigimU  length  {or  volume)    '  Increase  in  Temperature 
we  have  W=[il/[£^]  =  [ff-'] 

[r]=[£*]/ti=ff]=[ff-]. 

The  quantity  of  heat,  Q,  which  passes  in  a  time,  /,  through  a  slab  of 
area  A,  thickness  d  and  conductivity  k,  when  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  the  opposite  faces  is  Q,  is  given  by 

Therefore  V'\=\QL\l\TeL^ 
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ater  since  30*  is  1/12  of  360".    Similarly,  particle  3  is  displaced  to  the 
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amount  that  particle  i  will  be  at  2/712  from  the  start,  and  so  on.    Hence 
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the  curve  drawn  through  the  positions  of  the  particles  at  any  instant  wil 

be  a  harmonic  curve  (§   52).      Particle  13  will  at  every  moment  be  in 

exactly  the  same  state  as  particle  i,  particle  14  as  particle  2,  and  so  on ; 

for,  as  their  phases  differ  by  a  whole  period,  they  will  be  equally  displaced 

and  mmnng  in  the  same  direction. 

In  Fig.  215  the  positions  of  the  particles  are  shown  at  successive 

T 
intervals  of  —  up  to  half  a  complete  vibration  from  the  positions  depicted 

in  the  first  line,  the  direction  of  motion  at  the  given  instant  being  indi- 
cated by  an  arrow-head.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  curve  drawn  through 
the  particles  can  in  each  case  be  obtained  by  displacing  the  curve  for 
the  preceding  configuration  to  the  right,  and  hence,  as  the  motion  goes 
on,  the  curve  connecting  the  particles  appears  to  move  steadily  to  the 
right.  The  distance  through  which  it  moves  during  one  complete  period 
of  one  of  the  moving  particles  is  equal  to  the  distance  between  two 
particles  which  are  moving  at  every  instant  in  the  same  direction  and 
are  equally  displaced  on  the  same  side  of  their  mean  positions.  This 
distance  through  which  the  curve,  called  in  this  case  a  wave,  moves 
during  a  complete  period  of  one  of  the  moving  particles  is  called  the 
wave-length  of  the  motion.  The  wave-length  may  also  be  defined  as  the 
distance  between  one  particle  and  the  next  one  that  is  displaced  from  its 
mean  position  to  the  same  extent  and  is  moving  in  the  same  direction, 
that  is,  between  two  consecutive  particles  which  are  in  the  same  phase. 
Thus  in  Fig.  214  the  wave-length  is  equal  to  AC  or  DE. 

Although  the  form  of  the  wave  is  similar  to  the  harmonic  curve,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  harmonic  curve  represents  the  successive 
displacements  of  a  single  particle,  the  abscissse  representing  time,  while 
the  wave-form  curve  represents  the  simultaneous  positions  of  a  number 
of  particles,  the  abscissae  being  the  distance  of  the  mean  positions  of  the 
particles  measured  from  some  fixed  point.  However,  as  all  the  particles 
move  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  in  one  whole  wave-length  we  shall 
have  an  example  of  a  particle  in  every  phase  of  this  motion,  we  may  look 
upon  the  wave-curve  as  also  showing  us  what  the  displacement  of  each 
particle  will  be  at  different  times. 

A  point  on  the  wave  such  as  F  (Fig.  214),  at  which  the  particle 
is  at  its  maximum  positive  displacement,  is  called  a  crest^  while  a 
point  such  as  D  or  E,  where  the  displacement  has  its  maximum  nega- 
tive value,  is  called  a  trough.  The  positions  of  the  crests  and  troughs 
appear  to  travel  towards  the  right  as  the  motion  of  the  particles 
continues. 

This  translatory  motion  of  the  wave  is  not  accompanied  by  the  trans 
lation  of  the  particles  themselves,  that  is,  although  each  particle  move; 
to  and  fro  along  its  own  little  path,  yet  its  mean  position  during  i 
complete  oscillation  remains  unaltered.  We  may,  therefore,  define  J 
wave  as  a  form  or  disturbance  which  travels  through  a  medium,  and  i: 
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rr   since  30*  is  1/12  of  j6o^    Similarly,  particle  3  is  displaced  to  the 
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mount  that  particle  i  will  be  at  2/712  from  the  start,  and  so  on.     Hence 
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CHAPTKK  1 
WAVE-MOTION  AND  l\ATER  IV, 

286.  Wave-Motion.— We  have  in  Rook  1.  chap, 
periodic  motion  of  a  sint;lc  particle  or  ri^id  body  ;  v 
sider  in  some  detail  the  lesultam  motion  when  the  va 
medium  are  executing  periodic  motions,  but  the  p 
motions  of  the  various  ftarticles  is  not  the  same  Tor  al 
one  another  in  certain  definite  nays. 

Suppose  we  have  a  number  of  particles  armii);e 
c(|ual  distances  along  a  line  ah  (Fig.  314),  and  thai 


t3«<S7B»ia 


execute  S.H.M.'s  (^  jo'l  of  equal  amplitude  and  pe 
right  angles  to  AB,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  phase 
particle,  counting  from  A,  ditTcrs  from  that  of  ihc  prei 
constant  amount. 

Thus  if  the  constant  difference  in  phase  h  30 ,  wt 
at  its  median  position,  the  position  of  the  others  "ill 
dots  in  the  figure.  The  displacement  of  panicle  2 
equal  to  the  d\s\Aac«nwiA  rf  particle  i  '  ■*" 


2  0f  th 
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particle  is  in  the  positive  or  negative  direction,  and  having  a  height 
equal  to  the  displacement  of  the  particle  from  its  mean  position.    The 
cur\'e  obtained  by  joining  the  extremities  of  these  ordmates  is  shown  at 
EFG  (Fig.  216),  the  corresponding  positions  of  the  disturbed  and  undis- 
turbed particles  being  shown  at  HK  and  AB.    This  curve  is  a  harmonic 
curve,  and  the  points  where  the  curve  cuts  the  axis  correspond  to  the 
places  where  the  particles  are  most  crowded  together,  or  most  spread 
out.     For  at  F  the  particle  7  is  at  its  mean  position,  while  the  particle  6 
is,  since  the  corresponding  ordinate  ad  of  the  ciuve  is  positive,  displaced 
to  the  right  by  an  amount  equal  to  this  ordinate,  and  the  particle  8  is  to 
the  left  of  its  median  position  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  ordinate  cdfi 
the  curve  ;  so  that  the  particles  are  here  crowded  together.     In  the  same 
way  the  particles  at  E  and  G  are  separated  to  a  maximum  extent.    Hence 
F  corresponds  to  a  condensation,  while  E  and  G  correspond  to  rarefec- 
tions.    The  distance  between  two  adjacent  rarefactions,  such  as  E  and  G^ 
or  between  two  condensations,  is  equal  to  the  wave-length  of  the  wave- 
motion,   while  the  distance  between   a  rarefaction  and  the  adjacent 
condensation  is  equal  to  half  a  wave-length. 

267.  Velocity  of  Propagation  of  a  Wave— Ppequenoy.— The 

speed  at  which  the  crest  or  trough  in  the  case  of  a  transverse  wave,  or 
the  condensation  or  rarefaction  in  a  longitudinal  wave,  moves  throngb 
the  medium  is  called  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  wave-motion. 

While  particle  4  in  Figs.  214  and  215  is  making  a  complete  oscillation, 
the  trough  of  the  wave  will  travel  to  the  right  to  particle  16,  that  is, 
through  a  distance  equal  to  the  wave-length,  X.  In  the  same  way,  while 
particle  i  (Fig.  216)  is  making  a  complete  oscillation,  the  condensation  will 
travel  from  c  to  i),  that  is,  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  wave-length. 

Hence  if  T^is  the  time  each  particle  takes  to  complete  one  oscillation, 

in  this  time  the  wave  will  move  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  wave 

length.     Thus  if  v  is  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  wave,  we 

have— 

v=hlT, 

Each  time  that  particle  10  (Fig.  214)  reaches  its  masdmum  positive 
elongation,  a  crest  will  be  passing  at  F,  so  that  the  interval  between 
the  passage  of  two  successive  crests  is  T,  Thus  if  n  is  the  number 
of  crests  which  pass  F  in  a  second,  we  have  n^ijT.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  any  other  particle,  whether  the  motion  is  transverse 
or  longitudinal,  and  the  quantity  n  is  called  the  frequency  of  the  waves. 
Thus 

The  velocity  with  which  a  group  of  waves  moves  into  an  undisturbed 
portion  of  the  medium  is  not  necessarily  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the 
individual  waves.  Thus  in  the  case  of  gravitational  waves  on  a  liquid, 
the  individual  waves  travel  twice  as  fast  as  does  the  front  of  the 
disturlxmt  e.     Thus  if  we  watch  a  short  train  of  waves  moving  into 
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ttin  water,  the  waves  will  appear  to  move  through  the  group,  dying 
nt  in  fironty  and  fresh  waves  appearing  in  the  rear  of  the  group.  It  can 
be  shown  that  whenever  the  velocity  of  the  waves  varies  with  the  wave- 
k&gth,  the  group  velocity  is  different  from  the  wave  velocity. 

The  study  of  waves  being  of  very  great  importance  in  physics — for, 
tt  we  shall  see,  sound,  light,  radiant  heat,  and  many  electro-magnetic 
phenomena  are  propagated  by  wave-motions — it  will  be  advisable  to 
spend  some  time  considering  this  form  of  motion.  It  will  add  to  the 
interest,  and  also  to  the  clearness,  of  the  study  of  a  wave-motion  if  we 
Oustrate  the  various  points  by  reference  to  some  particular  form  of 
i^ve^motion.  Now  the  waves  which  constitute  sound,  light,  and  heat 
IV  invisible,  and  so  for  the  purposes  of  illustration  it  will  be  better  to 
onsider  the  waves  which  may  be  produced  at  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  for 
uch  waves  may,  with  suitable  arrangements,  be  seen  by  the  eye. 

268.  Waves  on  the  Surface  of  a  liquid.— In  order  that  a  wave 

lay  be  formed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  successive  particles  which 
onstitute  the  medium  in  which  the  wave  is  propagated  should  each  in 
accession  go  through  a  periodic  motion.  Now  when  considering  the 
lotion  of  a  pendulum  (§  112),  we  showed  that  the  reason  it  executes  its 
eriodic  motion  is  that,  when  the  bob  is  displaced,  a  force  acts  on  the 
ob  tending  to  bring  it  back  to  its  position  of  rest.  Hence  when  dealing 
ith  the  production  of  a  wave-motion  in  a  medium,  we  must  consider 
ow  the  force  of  restitution  on  the  particles  of  the  medium,  which  is 
ecessary  for  the  production  of  the  periodic  motion  of  these  particles, 
i  brought  about.  Let 
B  (Fig.  217)  represent 
le  plane  surface  of  a 
quid  at  rest.  Now 
jppose  by  some  means 
e  cause  the  liquid  to 
e  heaped  up  in  the 
>rm  DEF,  or  scooped  out  into  a  hollow  fgh,  so  that  the  liquid  particles  are 
isplaced  from  their  positions  of  rest.  Then,  owing  to  the  action  of  gravity, 
le  particles  in  the  portion  def  of  the  liquid  will  move  back  towards  the 
vel  surface  ab,  while  the  particles  which  have  been  forced  down  owing  to 
le  production  of  the  hollow  fgh  will  move  up.  Thus  when  the  particles 
r  a  liquid  are  moved,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  surface  is  displaced  either 
X)ve  or  below  the  level  of  the  general  surface,  owing  to  gravity  a  force 
ill  act  tending  to  bring  the  surface  back  to  its  undisturbed  position. 
Jt.  have  therefore  the  conditions  suitable  for  the  production  of  waves 
1  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  the  existence  of  these  waves  being  due 
.  the  action  of  gravity,  they  are  called  gravitational  waves.  The  large 
aves  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  are  well-known  examples  of  gravi- 
tional  waves.  Gravity,  as  was,  however,  first  pointed  out  by  Lord 
elvin,  is  not  the  only  cause  tending  to  bring  the  surface  of  the  liquid 


Fig.  217. 


rA'-.c  '.-J  :Z3  izcLiZ'zz'-xd  gcsi'zcc  Tbcie  is  a  second  cause  acdnf^- 
r*J4— i-t:v.  :h^  jsirftre  z^nsioc  ire-  ot  ilic  saAcc  film  of  the  liqiiii 
Th:i  *-ri2.:e  :er>5::c:  in?  is  :f  there  were  a  thin  elastic  membtaoe 
stretih*':  'i  cr  th«t  surfiie,  and  it  is  e^-ident  that  the  efiect  of  snch  a 
^?rttih^  —  tr:'-razc  tfuI  be  to  tecc  to  fasten  doim  the  portion  DEFcf 
:h^  'i:5:-r'>tc  iiirtaic  ot  :he  liquid,  ^nd  to  level  up  the  portion  FGH,so 
tha:  :r.  the  3-rfa:e  tension  •*€  have  also  a  force  of  restitution  acting oo 
the  r'ii  place  i  lic-id  pamciesw  \Vc  have  seen  in  §  158  that  the  pressaie 
f\  if.  to  the  -jrface  tensior.  increases  with  increase  of  die  cur\'ature  of  the 
siirfar.e.  so  that,  since  the  na^nir^de  of  the  suifaice  tendon  is  small,  it  is 
otAv  -a  hen  we  are  dealing:  with  waves  in  which  the  cun'ature  is  very  great 
fha?  'Aft  need  take  accxint  of  surface  tension. 

It  ran  be  shown,'  although  to  do  so  woold  lead  us  beyond  the  scope 
of  'h.s  Vf'/ic.  that  if  z'  is  the  velocity  of  a  wave  along  the  sur&ce  of  a 
lif \i.f\  fi(  'Ahirh  the  depth  is  not  less  than  the  wave-length  X,  and  p  and  7* 
ar':  the  riensity  and  surface  tension  of  the  liquid,  then 

c*  =    •  -  -r- 

*■         2K        Xp   ' 

From  this  expression  it  follows  at  once  that  if  the  wave-length  X  is 
^ffcat,  the  fra'.tion  2ir  /  \p  is  small  compared  to  ^\  2»,  and  hence  may 
U:  ne;<lertcri.  The  fact  that  X  is  great  shows  that  the  curv'ature  of  the 
surface  mu*>t  l>e  small,  so  that  this  result  is  what  we  should  expect  On 
the  other  hand,  if  X  is  small,  then  2ir7'Xp  is  great  compared  to  jfX/2!r,  so 
that  in  this  case  surface  tension  plays  the  important  part  in  the  propa- 
>(ation  of  the  waves.  Such  waves,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  force  of 
restitution  is  due  to  surface  tension,  are  called  capillary  waves  or  ripples. 

For  waves  of  wave-length  greater  than  about  4  inches  or  10  cm.  the 
term  2n'rj\p  may  Ix:  neglected,  while  for  waves  of  wave-length  less 
than  o.  I  inch  or  3  mm.  the  term  ^X.  27r  may  be  neglected.  For  waves 
having  wave-lengths  between  these  two  limits,  we  have  to  take  into 
ar:rount  lx)th  the  effect  of  gravity  and  of  surface  tension. 

Since  the  velocity  due  to  gravity  alone  increases  as  X  tncrcasesy  and 
that  due  to  surface  tension  alone  increases  as  X  decreases^  it  follows  that 
there  must  Ix!  a  certain  wave-length  for  which  the  velocity  is  a  minimum. 
For  wave-lengths  less  than  this  critical  value  the  surface  tension  has  the 
predominating  influence,  and  therefore  the  velocity  increases  as  X  dc- 
rreases,  as  shown  by  the  left-hand  branch  of  the  curve  (Fig.  218X' which 

'  'Ih«!  case  where  gravity  alone  is  supposed  to  act  is  considered  in  §  277. 

'^  In  orrlrr  to  show  a  considerable  range,  instead  of  taking  equal  length  along  the 
;ixr-,  to  r..rresix)nd  with  equal  increments  in  the  wave-length  and  the  velocity  respcc- 
iivrly,  ii,  th.-  figure  r<|ual  lengths  along  the  axes  correspond  to  equal  increments  in  the 
loKiiMil.iMs  of  thrs«-  ciuantities.  The  scahrs  liave.  however,  been  numbered  so  that 
wr  t..;ul  ,.11  the  wave-length  and  velocity  direct.  For  an  account  of  this  method 
"J  l'l';H.«.>!  .urves.  a  jxij^r  by  Prof.  C.  V.  Roys,  in  WUitre  for  July  18.  1895.  may  be 
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i  the  velociiy  of  waves  of  difTerent  wave-lengths  m  wrticr.  rui 
e-lengths  grealer  ihan  the  criiieal  value,  gravity  plays  the  important 
,  and  the  velocity  increases  3~  ''   ■ ' '—  '*""  ---•-' 


For 
IS  shown  by  the  right- 


^Ud  branch  of  the  curve.     For  water  the  minimum  velocity  is  23  cm. 
per  second,  or  9  inches  per  second. 

269.  GraTitatlonal  Waves.— In  the  case  of  waves  for  which  the 
■»re-length  X  is  so  great  that  we  may  neglect  the  effect  of  surface 
'tnsion,  we  have 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  density  of  the  liquid  is  not  involved  in 
"le  expression  for  the  velocity.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  same  as  that 
"liich  explains  why  it  is  that  the  period  of  a  pendulum  is  independent  of 
he  mass  of  the  bob,  namely,  that  although  the  mass  of  the  liquid  to  be 
•loved  is  proportional  to  Ihc  density,  yet,  since  the  force  of  restitution  is 
dso  proportional  to  the  density,  for  it  is  the  weight  of  the  raised  portion 
of  the  liquid,  the  ratio  of  the  force  of  restitution  to  the  mass  to  he  moved 
15  the  same  for  all  liquids,  and  therefore  the  velocity  of  the  waves  is  the 
Ume. 

If  the  depth  of  the  liquid  is  considerably  less  than  the  wave-length, 
the  velocity  is  less  than  that  given  above,  and  is  given  by 

where  </ is  the  depth  of  the  liquid.  One  effect  of  this  decreased  velocity 
in  shallow  water  is  to  make  the  waves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  shelving 
beach  always  move  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  shore,  although 
11  some  distance  out  to  sea  they  may  be  moving  in  quite  a  dilferenl 
direction-  The  reason  is  that  when  a  wave  which  is  moving  in  a 
lirection  inclined  to  the  shore-line  reaches  shallow  water,  the  end  of  the 
rave  which  first  reaches  the  shallow  moves  more  slowly  than  the  parts 
thich  are  still  moving  in  deep  water.  Thus  the  wave  gradually  wheels  . 
ound  till  it  becomes  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore. 
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In  the  case  of  a  wave  in  deep  water,  the  individual  particles  of 
water  describe  circles  in  vertical  planes  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  21 
where  the  form  of  the  wave  is  shown  at  two  instants  corresponding 
an  interval  of  one- twelfth  of  the  periodic  time.  Thus  when  a  particle 
on  the  crest,  A,  of  the  wave,  it  is  moving  in  the  direction  in  which 
wave  is  moving,  while  when  it  is  in  the  trough,  B,  it  is  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  wave  is  moving.  As  we  go  dowft 
from  the  surface  the  particles  still  move  in  circles,  but  the  radii  grov 
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Fig.  219. 

smaller  and  smaller,  till  at  a  depth  equal  to  the  wave-length  the  radius 
of  the  circles  is  only  about  i /500th  of  what  it  is  at  the  surface.  In 
shallow  water  the  paths  of  the  individual  particles  are  ellipses  with 
their  major  axes  horizontal.  In  this  case  the  horizontal  axes  of  the 
ellipses  are  approximately  the  same  for  particles  at  all  depths.  The 
vertical  axes,  however,  decrease  with  the  depth,  till  at  the  bottom  they 
vanish,  and  the  particles  move  backwards  and  forwards  along  straight 
lines. 

When  the  height  of  the  crest  of  a  wave  above  the  undisturbed  level 
of  the  water  is  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  undisturbed  water  at  the  point, 
the  particles  at  the  crest  will  be  moving  forward  with  the  same  velocity 
as  the  wave,  and  the  wave  will  be  unstable  and  "  break."  As  a  wave 
comes  into  shallow  water  the  wave-length  decreases,  for  the  velocity 
decreases  as  the  depth  of  water  decreases,  and  the  frequency  («)  must 
remain  the  same,  that  is,  the  number  of  waves  which  pass  a  given  point 
in  one  second,  and  v=n\.  The  effect  of  this  shortening  of  the  wave- 
length is  to  make  the  amplitude  of  the  waves  greater.  This  goes  on, 
till  finally  the  unstable  condition  is  reached,  and  the  wave  breaks. 

270.  Capillary  Waves.— In  the  case  of  waves  of  which  the  wave- 
length is  less  than  4  mm.,  we  have 


Here  both  7" and  p  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  so  that  the 
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bbcity  of  capillary  waves  b  different  in  different  liquids.    If  »  is  the 
■Qoency  of  the  waves. 

Thus  if  the  frequency  n  is  known,  and  we  measure  the  wave-length, 
|be  can  calculate  the  sur&ce  tension  T,  Lord  Rayleigh  has  used  this 
inediod  for  measuring  the  sui^oe  tension.  The  waves  were  produced 
I9  a  fine  style  attached  to  the  prong  of  a  tuning-fork  which  dipped  into 
tile  liquid.  Thus  the  frequency  of  the  waves  was  equal  to  the  frequency 
«f  the  fork,  and  was  therefore  known. 

27L  Interferenee  of  Waves. — If  we  have  two  systems  of  waves 

fudng  over  the  same  surface  of  water,  each  will  produce  the  same 
cfiect  as  if  it  were  alone  present,  so  that  the  actual  displacement  of  any 
arfuie  partide  of  the  water  at  a  given  instant  is  the  algebraical  sum  of 
tbe  dbplacement  it  would  have,  at  that  instant,  due  to  each  set  of  waves 
.separately.  The  resultant  motion  is  thus  obtained  by  compounding  the 
two  separate  wave-motions,  just  as  in  §  54  we  obtained  the  resultant 
notion  of  a  point  when  moving  with  two  simple  harmonic  motions. 

This  separate  existence  of  two  sets  of  waves  is  one  of  everyday 
observation,  when  two  stones  are  thrown  into  still  water.  Each  stone 
win  produce  a  set  of  waves  which  travel  out  in  ever- widening  circles,  and 
the  circular  waves  due  to  one  stone  will  pass  unchanged  through  the 
waves  due  to  the  other. 

.  Suppose  we  have  a  style  attached  to  one  of  the  prongs  of  a  tuning- 
fork  dipping  into  a  vessel  containing  liquid,  say  mercury.  When  the  fork 
is  in  motion  the  style  will  produce  a  system  of  waves  which  will  move 
out  in  circles  from  the  point  where  the  style  enters  the  mercury.  The 
radius  of  each  of  the  circular  waves  will  increase  at  the  rate  given  by 

wrhere  n  is  the  frequency  of  the  fork,  and  X  the  wave-length  as  given  by 
iie  equation  ^,         _,  „ 

Let  the  position  of  the  waves  at  a  given  instant  be  as  represented  by 
he  drcles,  with  A  as  centre,  in  Fig.  220,  where  the  heavy  full  lines 
epresent  the  crests,  and  the  heavy  dotted  lines  the  hollows.  The  waves 
n  only  half  the  circumference  are  drawn,  in  order  to  save  space.  Now, 
iuppose  there  is  a  second  style  attached  to  the  same  prong  touching  the 
nercury  surface  at  B,  so  that  whenever  a  crest  starts  from  A  an  equal 
:rest  will  start  from  B,  and  so  on.  The  position  of  the  waves  due  to  B 
done  are  shown  in  the  figure  by  the  light  lines.  The  wave-length  and 
^elodty  of  the  waves  starting  from  B  will  be  the  same  as  those  starting 
rom  A.  In  order  to  obtain  the  actual  condition  of  the  surface  due  to  the 
x>mbined  action  of  the  two  sets  of  waves,  we  have  at  every  point  to  add 
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tii^etliiT  iliL-  displacements  due  lo  each  seL    Thus  at  the  point  C  we  !■ 
a  trcM  of  each  set  of  waves,  so  that  the  upward  displacement  hen 
n  displacement  due  to  either  set  separately.    At  D^ 


we  have  a  troufh  <liie  to  each  set,  and  the  downm 
diiuhic  that  due  to  either  set  of  waves  alone.    At 
e  a  crest  due  to  the  waves  starting  from  a,  and  a  tnw 
due  to  the  waves  starting  from  u.     The  result  is  that  the  particle  at  I 


ii,,,i.« 


undisplaced,  for  the  upward  displao 

neutralised  by  the  downward  displacement  due  to  the  other.    In  Fig. . 

lines  are  drawn  through  the  points  which  are  undisturbed,  while  a  -f  s 


/»/,,/,, 


.y  l/„ 


ml  tlispiactment,  ami  a 
n  ilownwnrd  dtsptaccniciil. 
I'  the  figure  for  a  time  equal  to  half  a 
s  will   have  travelled   out    t1irouj;Ii  a 


■uiks  the  ]>ii]iiis  ulicrt:  there  i 
-  sign  the  points  where  there  is 
Next,  suppose  we  again  dn 
iod  later.  Each  of  the  \ 
ttance  equal  to  half  a  wave- 
igth,  and  so  a  crest  will 
Inw    occupy    the    position 

'iously     occupied     by    a  I 
*nugh,and  w/«7'«rja.    Thus 

conditions  are  still  reprc-   | 
jWited   by   Fig.   220,   wlicrc, 
[however,  the  doited  lines  now 
'wpiesent  the  crests  and  the 
Ui  lines  the  troughs.     The 
fiHnt  C  is  now  at  a  trough, 
ad  the  point  u  at  the  crest 
■(the  disturbance  due  to  the 
;    of    waves.      The    | 
IS,   however,  still  at    ' 
«    /o,    .0.  it  i,  .t  the  ,,„„, 

gh  of  a  wave  from  A,  and 

crest  of  a  wave  from  b.     It  will  also  be  found  that  all  parts  of  the 
;   Injuid  surface  along  the  Unes  drawn  in  Fig.  221  arc  still  at  rest.     In  this 

)*ay  it  can  be  shown  that,  owing  to  the  joint  action  of  the  two  sets  of 
•aves,  we  have  certain  por- 


•ions  of  the  mercury  surface 

•hich    are    permanently    at 

■^st,  although,  if  either  set  of 

acted    alone,    these 

Pans  would  be  disturbed  by 

I    lie  passage  of  waves.     This 

'    Phenomenon,  of  a   state   of 

'est  being  produced  by  the 

*     Combined  action  of  two  sets 

Of  waves,  iscalledrW^rA-r^nrf, 

4nd   we   shall    lind    that    it 

t>lays  a  very  prominent  part 

)n  many  natural  phenomena. 

That  we  actually  do  get 

these  lines  of  no  disturbance 

in  the  case  of  capillary  waves 

can  be  seen  by  eye,  for,  although  the 

tinguished  on  account  of  their  rapid  mo 

of  the  surface  appear  brighter  than  the 

to  Fig.  2:2.     If,  instead  of  looking  at 


3i3. 


individual  waves  cannot  be  dis- 
ion,  yet  the  undisturbed  portions 
est,  and  we  see  a  pattern  similar 
the  surface,  we  lake  an  insian- 
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tanccos  phozy^nph,  then,  as  sbovn  in  Fig.  223,  we  see  noC  only  the ' 
lines  of  d-j  d:s:uroaacc  ba:  also  the  wa«-cs  bctveen  these  finesi  ^ikhaie 
due  :o  the  coenbiiiaiioa  of  'J^c  two  sezs  of  vaves. 

272.  Waye-FH>nt—Rj|j.— Suppose  a  medhnii  is  distoibed  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  5\-5:c:r.  of  wa^^es  and  we  draw  a  cmve,  if  the  waves  extend  only 
in  two  diniensk->n5  as  is  ihc  case  with  water  waves,or  a  sor&ce,  if  the  waves 
extend  in  three  dimensions  as  is  the  case  with  sound  waves  in  free  air, 
such  u:ji:  ::  ever>-where  passes  through  portions  of  the  medium  which 
are  in  :hc  same  phase  .^  50  of  their  \-ibralory  noocioo,  then  such  a 
line  or  surface  is  cslled  a  -\x:  €-jri*mi.  If  in  the  case  of  wato-  of  unifbnn 
depth  a  disturbance  is  prvxiuced  at  a  point  .1,  then  the  waves  will  tra\tl 
out  in  drcles  from  i  as  centre,  and  all  the  water  paiticles  on  the  cir- 
cuiiiference  of  a  cinric  described  with  a  as  centre  will  be  in  the  same 
phaic,  that  is,  they  uill  be  at  equal  distaixxs  from,  and  on  the  same 
side  of.  their  undisturbed  positions^  Thus  any  such  aide  wiU  he 
a  wavc-fn?nt. 

A  wa\  e  in  which  the  u-a\-e-froni  is  either  a  straight  line  or  a  plane  is 
called  a  plane  wave,  while  one  in  which  the  wa\*e-front  is  a  sphere  »s 
callex!  a  >pherica!  uave. 

In  the  case  of  a  disturbance  produced  a:  a  point,  it  is  e%-ideniihal 
.It  any  p^^vlr.t  of  one  of  the  circular  wa^-e-fronts,  the  wave  is  monng  along 
a  radius  of  the  circle,  that  is.  ai  ri^hi  angles  to  the  tangent  to  the  wave- 
front  at  the  point  considered.  This  result  is  quite  general,  so  long  as 
the  medium  in  which  the  wave  is  propagated  is  isotropic,  the  directioD 
of  motion  of  the  wave  bein^:  always  a:  ri^ht  angles  to  the  waii'e-front 

In  many  problems  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  direction  of  motioo 
of  the  waves  which  are  being  considered,  and  a  line  drawn,  so  as  ever)'- 
where  to  indicate  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  waves,  is  called  a  raj 
Thus  the  rays  are  ever\-where  at  right  angles  to  the  wa\*e>front&  Sinct 
the  waves  must  start  from  the  centre  of  disturbance — and  if  this  is  < 
point,  the  wave-fronts  are  circles  with  this  point  as  centre — the  rays  mus 
all  pass  through  the  centre  of  disturbance.  If  the  nnedium  is  isotropic,  th* 
rays  will  be  straight  lines  :  if,  however,  the  medium  is  not  isotropic,  thei 
the  ravs  mav  be  curved. 

If  from  ever>-  point  of  a  small  portion  of  the  wave-front  we  draw 
ray,  the  resultant  system  of  lines  is  called  2i  f*cncil  ef  rays, 

273.  Huyghens*s  Construction.— In  the  place  of  two  centres  c 
disturbance,  such  as  those  considered  in  §  272,  suppose  we  have 
number  placed  in  a  line  ab  (Fig.  224),  where,  for  simplicity,  the  positio 
of  the  crests  only  are  shown  for  three  waves  due  to  each  centre.  It  wi 
be  obser\ed  that  along  the  lines  which  touch  the  circular  wav-es  due  \ 
all  the  centres  of  disturbance,  the  waves  all  work  together  to  form 
crest,  while  at  other  places  we  have  a  crest  due  to  one  set  coinciding  wit 
a  trough  due  to  others.  The  result  is  that,  except  along  the  tangent 
there  will  be  very  little  disturbance.     Of  course  half-w^v  between  tl 
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■Etta  we  sboald,  if  we  drew  the  circles  to  represent  the  positions  of  the 
■■aju,  have  a  resultant  trough  which  would  also  be  a  straight  line 
1  to  AB.  It  will  be  understood  how,  if  the  number  of  centres  of 
s  between  A  and  B  was  made  very  great,  the  resultant  eflect 
1  be  a  series  of  waves  which  would  form  straight  lines  parallel  to 
1^  and  would  move  out  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  a  direction  at 
t  angles  to  ab.  We  have  thus  arrived  at  an  explanation  of  the 
'  s  (rf*  a  plane  wave,  that  is,  one  in  which  the  crests  and  troughs 
ke  itnigfat  lines,  and  may  look  upon  it  as  produced  by  the  action  of  an 


)B6nite  number  of  disturbing  centres  placed  along  the  straight  line  af. 
Such  a  plane  wave  is  obtained  in  practice  if,  in  place  of  a  style,  we  attach 
«  flat  glass  plate  to  the  prong  of  a  tuning-fork,  so  that  the  edge  dips 
into  the  mercury.  The  construction  for  finding  the  position  of  one  of 
the  crests,  that  is,  of  the  wave-front,  at  a  time  /  by  means  of  the  tangent 
to  a  series  of  circles,  the  radius  of  each  of  which  is  equal  to  the  space 
passedover  by  thewave  in  a  time  /,  is  due  to  Huyghens,  and  is  known  as 
Hnyghens's  construction  for  the  wave-front.  The  centres  of  disturlwnce 
need  not  lie  on  a  straight  line.  Thus  suppose  they  lie  on  a  circle  ABC 
(Fig.  325),  of  which  the  centre  is  D  and  radius  R.  If  now  from  all  points 
along  the  circum-  F 

fcrence  of  this 
Orcle  we  describe 
aides  of  radius  r, 
•here  r  is  the  dis- 
tance the  wave 
sill  travel  through 

ihallget  thewave- 

ront  at  a  time  / 

>y  drawing  a  line    eIV 

ouchingall  these  P,,,  ^^^ 

ircles.    This  tan- 

lent  is  evidently  n  circle  of  radius  ^-1-/,  having  its  centre  at  D.     Now 

f  a  disturbance  were  produced  at  ri,  we  know  that  in  a  time  Rjv,  where 
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7MS  the  wave  velocity,  the  wave-front  would  be  the  circle  ABC,  while 
a  time  /  later  it  would  t>c  the  circle  EFG,  so  that  if  we  like  we  may 
on  ea(  h  point  on  the  wave-front  ADC  as  being  a  centre  of  disturbance,  i 
consider  that  it  is  due  to  the  combined  action  of  these  secondary  ceol 
of  disturbance  that  the  wave-front  EFG  is  produced,  and  not  directly 
the  disturl)ance  at  n.    We  shall  find  Huyghens's  construction  of  coi 
able  use  in  future  for  finding  the  position  of  the  wave-front  at  any  timij 
subsequent  to  that  at  which  the  wave-front  has  some  given  position. 

274.  Reflection  of  Waves.— When  a  wave  meets  an  obstacle  it  ii 
not  in  ^'eneral  annihilated,  but  its  direction  of  propagation,  and  therefore 
also  its  wave-front,  becomes  altered.  This  phenomenon  is  called  re- 
flection.   Thus  suppose  AB  (Fig.  226)  represents  a  wall  limiting  a  stretdi 

of  water,  and  ckd 
represents  a  ^"ave 
moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrow.  As 
this  wave  moves  for- 
ward, first  the  end  C 
and  then  each  part  in 
succession    will    meet 

-  -xy  n    ^^^  wall  and  wll  be 

A    "x  V"' .V^,^X.^.Jfk^  reflected,    so    that,  in 

Fig.  226.  addition  to  the  portion 

e'd'  of  the  wave  moving 
in  ilie  ori},nnal  direction,  there  will  be  a  reflected  portion  c'e'  moving  in 
the  direction  siiown  by  the  arrow  ;  while,  finally,  when  the  whole  of  the 
wave  has  been  reflected  we  shall  have  a  wave  c'e^'d",  which  will  move  otf 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow.  In  order  to  find  the  connection 
Ixriweon  the  inclination  of  the  incident  wave-front  to  the  reflecting 
surface  and  that  of  the  reflected  wave-front,  consider  the  incident  wave 
CI.  {¥\^.  --7)»  of  which  the  end  c  has  just  reached  the  reflecting  surface 
Aii.  If  tliere  had  l>een  no  reflecting  surface,  then,  when  the  other  end  of 
tlie  wav(^  L  reached  (J,  the  wave  would  have  occupied  the  position  HO. 
Let  us  start  reckoning  time  from  the  instant  when  the  wave  reaches  C, 
that  is,  from  the  instant  when  the  wave  is  in  the  position  CL,  and  suppose 
that  the  lime  taken  by  the  point  I.  cm  the  wave  to  reach  G  is  /,  so  that  if 
7'  is  tlie  velocity  with  which  the  wave  moves. 

Now  each  of  the  lines  CH,  DT)"',  EK'",  ff"',  are  equal  to  LG,  and  represent 
the  distance  moved  through  by  the  wave  in  the  time  /.  When  the  endc 
of  the  wave  reaches  the  reflecting  wall,  we  may  consider  that  c  becomcf 
a  centre  of  disturbance,  so  that  in  a  time  /  the  wave  produced  by  thij 
centre  will  form  a  circle  of  which  the  radius  r  is  given  by  r—vf,  that  is 
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faLG=CH.  Hence,  if  a  circle  is  described  with  c  as  centre  and  radius 
CH,  it  will  represent  the  position  of  the  reflected  wave  from  the  point  c 
tt  the  time/.  Next,  consider  some  other  point  D  on  the  wave.  It  will 
Innre  to  move  over  the  distance  dd'  before  it  meets  the  reflector,  and 
vhen  it  does  so,  we  may  regard  it  as  becoming  a  centre  of  disturbance. 
Since,  if  it  were  not  for  the  reflection,  in  the  time  /,  the  point  D  on  the 


wave  would  travel  to  d'",  it  is  clear  that  in  the  lime  /  the  wave  will 
travel  up  to  d',  ue,  through  the  distance  dd',  and  then  have  time  to  travel 
through  a  further  distance  equal  to  d'd'".  Therefore,  if  a  circle  is 
described  round  D'  as  centre,  with  d'd'"  as  radius,  this  circle  will  repre- 
sent the  position,  at  the  time  /,  of  the  reflected  disturbance  produced  by 
the  point  D  on  the  wave. 

Proceeding  in  this  way,  we  can  show  that  the  reflected  waves  formed 
by  each  point  of  the  incident  wave  meeting  the  reflecting  surface  touch 
a  straight  line  MG,  for  all  the  centres  of  the  circular  waves  lie  on  the 
straight  line  AB,  and  the  circles  which  show  the  position  of  the  reflected 
waves  at  the  time  /  all  touch  the  strsright  line  HG.  Hence  by  Huyghens's 
principle  the  line  MG  represents  the  position  of  the  reflected  wave-front 
It  the  time  /  after  the  instant  when  it  occupied  the  position  CL. 

The  two  triangles  CLG,  gcm  are  equal,  for  lg  =  CM,  and  CG  is  common, 
ind  the  angles  CLG,  GMC  are  each  right  angles.  Hence  the  angle  LCG, 
Tiade  by  the  incident  wave- front  with  the  reflecting  surface  AB,is  equal  to 
:he  angle  MGC,  made  by  the  reflected  wave-front  with  the  reflecting  surface. 

The  line  LG  shows  the  direction  in  which  the  incident  wave  moves, 
uid  is  the  incident  ray,  while  the  line  GL'  shows  the  direction  in  which 
the  reflected  wave  moves,  and  is  the  reflected  ray,  for  these  lines  are 
(>erpendicular  to  their  respective  wave-fronts.  Since  the  wave-fronts 
[nake  equal  angles  with  ab,  these  perpendiculars  must  also  make  equal 
ingles  with  AB,  so  that  the  angle  LGC  is  equal  to  the  angle  l'gb.    Hence, 
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;f  t,s  i^  the  normal  to  ab  at  G,  that  is,  a  line  drauTi  through  c  perpen- 
dicular to  the  reflecting  surface,  the  angle  LGN  must  be  equal  to  the 
angle  i/<;n".  Now  the  angle  Lr.x,  between  the  direction  of  motion  of  the 
incident  wave  and  the  normal,  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence,  while  the 
angle  i/<;n,  between  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  reflected  wave  and  the 
normal,  is  called  the  angle  of  reflection.  Hence  we  see  that  when  a  wave 
is  reflected,  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection. 

275.  Stationary  Waves.— In  the  last  section  we  considered  the 
reflection  of  a  single  wave,  so  that  at  no  time  did  the  incident  and 
reflected  waves  aflcct  the  same  particles  simultaneously.  I^  however, 
wc  are  dealing  not  with  a  single  wave  but  with  a  train  of  waves,  then  a 
given  point  in  the  liquid  may  be  affected  by  one  of  the  incident  waves, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  one  of  the  preceding  waves  which  is  returning 
after  reflection.  The  result  of  this  simultaneous  action  of  two  sets  o( 
waves,  the  incident  and  the  reflected,  is  that  interference  may  take  place. 
We  shall  only  consider  the  simplest  case,  namely,  that  when  the  direc- 
tion of  tlur  incident  waves,  and  therefore  also  that  of  the  reflected  waves, 
is  at  riglit  angles  to  the  reflecting  surface. 

l.rt  All  (Fig.  228)  represent  a  vertical  section  of  the  reflecting  surface, 
and  let  the  waved  line  CD  represent  a  section  through  the  incident  vi-avcs 
V.iuU  of  these  waves,  as  it  reaches  the  obstacle,  will  be  reflected,  so  that 
\\v  shall  ha^ e  a  train  of  reflected  waves  travelling  away  from  AB,  which 
(ni  ^  learness  are  shown  separate  at  EF. 

Swu  e  it  is  evident  that  when  a  crest  of  the  incident  waves  reaches  the 
ithst.K  le  a  crest  will  be  produced  on  the  reflected  wave,  and  as  at  the 
inst.mt  for  wlilrh  the  figure  is  drawn  a  crest  on  the  incident  wave  isatQ 
we  \\\\\'A  Ii.i\e  a  (test  on  the  reflected  wave  at  E.  Owing  to  the  combined 
ai  tion  of  the  inrident  and  reflected  waves,  the  form  taken  by  the  water 
Mil  late  is  shown  at  ini,  in  which  the  displacement  at  any  point  is  the 
smn  of  the  ihsplarenients  due  to  the  two  systems  of  waves  separately. 

It  T  is  the  |HMi<Hl  of  the  waves,  then  in  a  time  r/4  the  incident  waves 
\mU  haxe  luoveil  through  a  distan^re  equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  wav^ 
len^ith.  \.  to  the  left,  for  the  wave  travels  over  a  space  equal  to  the  wa\'c- 
length  ihiiiuK  the  peiiinl  :  also  the  reflected  i^-aves  will  have  travelled 
thnMij:h  a  distant  e  \  4  to  the  lijihi,  as  shown  at  du'  and  eV.  Under  the 
iiMuhined  action  o(  the  two  sets  of  waves  the  whole  sur&ce  will  be 
iuon\ri\tatdv  in  Us  |><)si(ion  of  n*st»  as  shown  at  g'h',  for  it  will  be  noticed 
(hat  the  etKi  (  of  the  lethvtiM  waves  is  just  to  neutralise  the  displacement 
ihie  uy  the  lut ulent  waxes.  Similarly  the  actual  state  of  the  water- 
smta»e,  at  tinxex  ?  •  and  ;r  4,  is  shown  .it  i^'n^andG*!!*  If  these  curves 
iuv  r\ainine»l,  \\  will  Iv  seen  that  thero  anf  lYrtain  points,  N„  Nj,  Nj,  &c^ 
on  ihr  snilaiv  ol  the  \u\\\\k\  whi^h  it^m.iin  ixrmanently  at  rest,  owing  to 
the  u\ieihMvn*v  Ivtwtvn  the  uviden:  .ind  reflected  «a\-es.  These  points 
Att"  \*aU«M  ^.\i  (  H.ilt  w.i\  lviw«vn  eavh  nivio  the  m-ater  surface  swii^s 
i^\  And  down  (\«  .1  ii\A\nuu\>\  extent,  .iikI  those  points  are  caHed  liftj^ 
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mUmcdes.  The  portions  of  the  surface  between  the  nodes  and 
Bps  move  ap  and  down,  the  amplitude  of  the  movement  gradually 
icreasiig  fiom  the  loop  to  the  node.  Thus  at  one  instant  we  have  a 
lies  of  alternate  crests  and  troughs  at  the  loops,  then  the  surface  flattens 
1^  and  immediately  after  a  series  of  troughs  and  crests  appear  at  the 
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3s,  and  so  on  ;  and  the  character  of  the  disturbance  is  quite  different 
n  ordinary  waves,  for  there  is  no  progressive  movement  of  the  crests 
\  troughs.  These  waves  which  retain  their  position  unaltered  are 
ed  stationary  waves,  and,  as  we  shall  find  later,  they  play  an  im- 
tant  part  in  many  phenomena  which  involve  wave-motion. 
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It  li  immcdiittly  ev.dcnt.  from  Fig.  228..  that  the  distance  betveea 
t  on  2<:t:  ■-; .  ve  n  '^ni^  :  -  e^uaJ  to  half  the  wa\*e-length.  Hence  if  we  measm 
the  d-.>tar.r.e  t^-.-^ecn  the  nodes,  and  know  the  frequency  of  the  waves,  we 
Lan  calculate:  ihe  velocity  with  which  they  tiaveL 

The  no'.it-i  are  (^njiinis  at  which  the  disturbance  due  to  the  refledof 
Haves  IS  .i.\  r.y  exjua!  and  cpposiu  to  that  due  to  the  inddent  waves. 
The  !<.N-»p>.  '.n  the  other  hand,  are  points  where  the  disturbance  due  to  tke 
refected  :&  e<iua!  to,  and  in  the  sanit  direction  as,  that  due  to  the  direct 
wave?.  A  cun-i deration  of  Fi^;.  228  will  show  that  the  portions  of  the 
med.um  on  opposite  sides  of  a  node  are  alwaj's  naoving  in  opposite 
directions,  or  are  displaced  on  opposite  sides  of  their  positions  of  rest 

276*.  Velocity  of  Propagation  of  a  Transyene  Wave  iM 
a  Stretched  String.  — If  a  string  is  stretched  and  then  a  hump  is 
produced,  say  by  striking  the  string  a  sharp  blow  in  a  direction  at  rigtit 
an^'les  to  its  length,  this  hump  will  travel  along  the  string  to  the  foreod) 
where  it  will  l>e  reflected  and  will  then  travel  back.  This  hump  is  a 
transverse  wave,  for  each  of  the  particles  composing  the  string  move 
fon^ards  and  backwards  along  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  string,  and 
the  velocity  with  which  it  travels  depends  on  the  tension  T  with  whidi 
the  string  is  stretched,  and  on  the  mass  ///  of  unit  length  of  the  string. 

Sup|K>sc  .\i:ci»K  <Fig.  22g»  to  represent  the  string  along  which  the 
transverse  wave  uci>  is  travelling  from  left  to  right  with  a  velocity  v. 
If  now  the  :>tring  were  made  to  move  from  right  to  left,  that  is,  in  the 
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opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  wave  is  moving,  with  a  velocity  \ 
the  wave  would  remain  in  one  position,*  for  it  is  moving  along  the  cor 
with  a  velocity  v,  and  the  cord  is  itself  moving  with  a  velocity  -v. 

»  We  .-u-c  here  supposing  that  the  form  i)f  ilie  wave  remains  unaltered,  and  that 
imivrs  with  a  conslanl  vHocity.     A  wav«  which  fulfils  these  conditions  is  said  to  be 
wave  nf  iKTiiianeni  tyjxi.     The  investigations  in  the  following  three  sections  also  on 
apply  to  uavcs  of  pennanent  type. 
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It  is  an  experimental  result  that  the  speed  with  which  the  wave  moves 
the  cord  does  not  depend  on  the  shape  of  the  hump.    Let  us  there- 
assume  that,  at  any.  rate,  the  portion  near  the  crest  forms  an  arc  of 
idrde,  of  which  F\s  the  centre.     Consider  a  small  portion  BCD  of  the 
at  the  crest  of  length  d^.     The  mass  of  this  portion  of  the  cord  is 
r,  and  since  it  is  moving  in  a  circle  with  a  speed  v^  it  will  exert  a 

(centrifugal  force  equal  to 

m.  ds .  v^ 

/? 

(5  42),  where  R  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  BCD.  This  force  will  act  verti- 
cally upwards  along  the  radius  FC,  and  therefore,  since  this  element  of  the 
Qord  remains  in  equilibrium,  that  is,  does  not  move  away  upwards  under 
this  force,  it  must  be  acted  upon  by  an  equal  and  opposite  force.  Now, 
the  only  force  which  acts  upon  the  element  of  the  cord  is  the  tension  of 
tlie  cord  acting  at  its  two  ends  B  and  D,  which  tension  acts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cord  at  B  and  D,  that  is,  along  the  tangent  to  the  circle  at 
these  points.  Consider  the  tension  acting  at  B  ;  it  consists  of  a  force  T 
acting  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  bg.     We  may  resolve  this  force 

into  a  vertical  component,  bh,  and  a  horizontal  component,  hg  (§  67). 
If  6  is  the  angle  between  the  radius  fb  and  the  radius  FC,  since  BH  is 
parallel  to  FC  and  the  tangent  bg  is  at  right  angles  to  bf,  the  angle  bgh 

is  equal  to  $.     Hence  the  vertical  component  of  the  tension  bh  is  Tsm  0. 

In  the  same  way  the  vertical  component  of  the  tension  at  D  is  also  T^sin  ^, 

so  that  the  total  vertical  component  of  the  tensions  acting  on  the  small 

element  BCD  of  the  cord  is 

2  T  sin  6. 

Now,  0  being  the  circular  measure  of  the  angle  bfc,  the  length  of  the 
arc  BC  is  R6  (§  14).  Also,  as  by  supposition  the  length  of  the  arc  BC  is 
very  small,  so  that  the  angle  d  is  also  very  small,  the  sine  of  the  angle  6 
is  equal  to  6  (§  14).     Hence  the  vertical  component  of  the  tension  is 

,,,    .    hs      T .  ds 
2 1  sm  ^j  =  -^-  . 

Equating  this  vertical  component  to  the  centrifugal  force  acting  on  the 
element  of  the  string,  we  get 

tn  .  bs  .  7'^  _  T .  ds 
R~    ~  ~R~' 

.>     T 
or  7/-=-, 

/T 
that  is,  the  velocity  of  the  wave  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  tension 
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of  the  stiiog,  expressed,  of  coorse,  in  atwnlme  face  aails  (j  61X  divided 
Uy  the  masi  of  onit  length. 

277*.  The  Veiod^  of  GnTitttlOBml  Wxnm  fm  Deep  Water.- 

In  deep  water  the  paths  of  the  indiridoal  partides  of  the  water  during 

the  nassace  of  a  wave  are 


Fig.  230. 


circles^  as  shown  in  Fig.  219, 
so  that  at  the  crest  B  of  a 
wave  ABCDE  (Fig.  250)  which 
^  is  moving  from  left  to  right, 
the  water  particles  are  also 
movii^  to  the  right,  while  at 
the  trough  D  they  are  moving 
to  the  Idl  with  the  same  velo- 


city. Let  the  velocity  of  the  wave  be  7%  and  suppose,  as  in  the  last 
section,  that  we  bring  the  wave  to  rest  by  imparting  a  velocity  -  v  to  the 
water,  that  is,  in  the  direction  from  right  to  left.  Let  a  be  the  radius  of 
the  circle  in  which  a  surface  particle  nnoves,  then  the  speed  of  the  par- 
ticle due  to  its  motion  in  this  circle  is  2ir<i  V,  where  r  is  the  period  of  the 
wave.  Thus  when  the  wave  is  brought  to  rest  by  imparting  a  velocity 
-V  to  the  water,  we  have,  if  we  call  the  velocity  from  left  to  right  positive, 
that  the  velocity  of  a  particle  at  B  is  2wa  V  -  7%  and  that  of  a  particle  at  D 
is  -  2ira/T  -  7/.  Suppose  we  consider  a  small  volimie  element  of  the  fluid 
which,  for  simplicity,  we  may  take  as  of  unit  mass.  The  kinetic  energy 
of  this  element  when  it  is  at  D  is 

i(2irrt/T  +  7/)2, 

while  when  it  reaches  H  its  kinetic  energy  is 

i(2irtf/r-7/)2. 

Thus  the  kinetic  energy  lost  between  D  and  B  is 

4frav 


Now  between  the  points  D  and  B  the  element  has  been  raised  through 
a  height  vn  or  2a,  and  has  therefore  gained  potential  energy  of  amount 
2^'^^/J  Since  the  gain  of  potential  energy  must  be  equal  to  the  loss  of 
kmctic  energy,  we  have 


~-  =  2jra, 


or 


7/= 


2-ii 


'  The  surface  of  the  liquid  must  all  be  at  the  same  pressure,  so  that  no  work  is 
done  aj»ainbl  hydrostatic  pressure  while  the  volume  element  passes  from  D  to  B. 
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Now  if  X  is  the  wave-length,  this  is  the  distance  passed  through  by 
tlie  wave  in  the  time  r,  so  that 

z/=X/t  or  T=^»<^  A^ 
Hence,  substituting  this  value  for  r, 


or 


2ir 


V   2ir 


278*.  The  VeloeHy  of  Gravitational  Waves  in  Shallow  Water. 

—Let  ABDE  (Fig.  231)  represent  a  section  of  a  wave  in  shallow  water, 

GH  being  the  bottom  of  the 

water,  and  ae  the   undis-  B 

turbed    surface.      Let    the 

velocity  of  the  wave  be  z/,    ^^ 

and,  as  before,  suppose  the 

wave   brought   to   rest   by 

giving  the  water  a  velocity  N 

-v.    Let  d  be  the  depth 

ML  of  the  water,  and  <z  be    Q 

the  height  of  the  crest  above  P,q  ^^j 

the    general    level    or    the 

depth  of  the  trough  below  this  level.     Then  dk  =  ^-  a  and  BL  =  ^4-rt. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  waves  in  shallow  water,  the  horizontal  component 
of  the  motion  of  all  the  water  particles  in  the  same  vertical  line  is  the 
same.  Let  the  velocity  with  which  the  particles  along  the  line  BL  would 
be  moving  forward,  if  the  water  were  at  rest,  be  «,  and  that  with  which 
the  particles  along  the  line  dk  would  be  moving  back,  be  -  u. 

When  the  water  is  moving  as  a  whole  with  a  velocity  -  v,  the 
actual  velocity  of  the  water  particles  at  bl  is  u-  v,  while  that  of  the 
particles  at  dk  is  -u-  v.  Hence,  if  we  consider  a  slice  of  the  wave  of 
unit  breadth  perpendicular  to  the  paper,  the  volume  of  water  which 
passes  through  bl  in  a  second  is 

(u-vXd+a). 
Also  the  quantity  of  water  which  passes  through  DK  in  a  second  is 


Now  as  the  wave  remains  in  a  fixed  position,  so  that  B  is  always  a  crest 
and  D  a  trough,  the  volume  of  water  between  BL  and  DK  must  remain 
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msunt.  Hence  just  a:>  much  water  must  enter  throi^  D£  ii 
cond  as  leaves  through  BL.    Thus — 

{Si  -  7')('/+'0=  -  (*+vXrf-  -X 

a^ud    .     .     .     (i)l 

(;xt,  if  we  consider  the  motion  of  a  small  element  of  volanie 
Kne^  from  ]>  to  It,  we  shall  have,  as  in  the  last  section,  bjf  cqutB 
tcrease  in  kinetic  energy  to  the  increase  in  potential  eneigyi 

2itv^2ga    .     .     .     (2). 

roni  (1;  and  (2) — 

Since  the  pressure  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  everywhere  the 
11:  |)ie?>i»ure  at  I)  and  R  is  the  same,  and  so  no  woik  is  done  1 
u  op|>ohin}{  hydrostatic  pressure  as  the  element  of  volume  of  tb 
iovi':>  aloni;  the  surface  from  D  to  B.  If,  however,  we  conside 
li-iiuiii  of  volume  which  moves  from  K  to  L  along  the  bottom,  d 
ill  lie  done  against  gravity,  for  the  element  will  be  at  the  same 

I  I   iind  K.     The  hydrostatic  pressure  at  L,  due  to  the  bead  4 

II  .liii  iliiin  that  at  K,  due  to  the  head  </-a,  and  so  woik  will  ha« 
mil  III  moving  the  element  against  this  opposing  hydrostatic  pi 
ml  iliit  wink  will  t)e  the  equivalent  of  the  decrease  in  kinetic < 
II  I  III-  I  A^v.  of  a  particle  between  the  surface  and  the  bottom,  wort: 
uiM  iiKidii^t  both  gravity  and  hydrostatic  pressure. 

I  III  vrlmity  of  the  wave  being  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  ] 

f  ilii:  ili'|iili  into  the  acceleration  of  gravity,  and  the  velocity  acqu 

Initly  fiillinK  freely  through  a  height  ///2  being  Jgky  it  follows  t 

^.iw:  iiiuvf'M  with  the  velocity  a  body  would  acquire  in  falling  thi 

11  itjlii  rqiial  to  half  the  depth  of  the  water. 

U7U'    Vttlooity  of  a  Wave  of  Compression  or  Dilatation 

£|libUu  Fluid.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  velocity  with  y 
iHi^Hiidiiiiil  wave  (Jj  266)  moves.  In  such  a  wave  the  particle! 
iiiiiiHiii  i.wi  lite  harmonic  motions  along  straight  lines  which  are 
11  ilii:  iliiri  tioii  in  which  the  wave  is  moving.  By  the  forward  m 
\\i'  iiiiiljili'ii  the  medium  in  front  will  be  compressed,  as  shown 
iifi,  :i4i  ihiii  owinjj  to  the  elasticity  of  the  medium  the  pressun 
luieannli  while  !>y  the  backward  motion  the  medium  in  front 
'aieficd,  and  the  pressure  reduced. 

Sup|)ose  that  the  metlium  is  contained  in  a  tube  of  which  tl 
icction  is  unity,  and  that  the  velocity  with  which  the  wave  mo\ 
md  that  by  imparting  a  velixiity  -v  to  the  medium,  we  bring 
waves  to  rest.  Consider  two  imaginary  partitions,  A  and  B  (F 
placed  across  the  tube  ;  then,  since  the  waves  are,  by  the  motioi 
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ardwim^rendcied  fiacd  in  position,  the  phase  of  the  wave  at  each  of  these 

putiUoDS  is  always  the  saiiie»  and  they  always  include  the  same  number 

of  waves  between  them.    Thus  we  may 

soppose,  if  we  fike,  that  Aba  crest .  or 

point  where  the  compiessioo  is  a  maxi- 

mnm^  ^nd  B  a  trough  or  point  where  the 

nrefacftgn  is  a  manmom,  and  that  there 

is  a  quarter  wave  between,  so  that  we 

sbould  be  dealing  with  a  similar  case  U> 

that  shown  lor  .water  waves  in  Fig.  231. 

This  being  so^  the  pressure,  and  therefore  also  the  vblume  of  unit  mass 

of  the  medium,  and  the  velocity  with  which  the  particles  of  the  medium 

4ie  moving,  due  to  their  to-and-fro  motion,  remain  constant  both  at  a 

and  at  B.    Let  A,  Vg,  Ui  and  Pi,v^u^ht  the  pressure,  volume  of  unit 

masf^  and  the  velocity  of  the  particles  (supposing  the  medium  were  at 

(est)  at  A  and  b  reflectively. 

.  Now  since  the  space  intercepted  between  a  and  b  always  contains 

die  same  number  of  waves,  and  the  density  of  the  medium  at  each 

point  is  constant,  the  mass  of  the  medium  intercepted  between  a  and  B 

b  always  the  same.      Hence  the  quantity,  Q,  of  the  medium  which, 

owing  to  the  motion  supposed  to  be  imparted  to  the  medium  and  to  the 

vibration  of  the  particles,  enters  through  B  in  a  given  time  must  be  equal 

to  that  which  leaves  through  a. 

Now  the  velocity  of  the  particles  at  A  with  reference  to  a  is  «,  -  v,  so 

that  the  volume  of  the  medium  which  passes  through  A  in  unit  time  is 

(yi-v\  for  the  cross  section  of  the  tube  is  unity.     Since  the  volume  of 

unit  mass  of  the  medium  at  A  is  z/j,  the  mass  of  the  medium  which 

crosses  A  in  unit  time  is 

Q=-{ui-v)lv^     .     .     .     (i). 

In  the  same  way  the  mass  of  the  medium  which  enters  through  B  in  unit 
time  is 

2=(«2-^)/^2    •     •     .     (2). 

Now  the  momentum  lost  through  A  due  to  this  passage  of  the  medium 
m  unit  time  is  the  product  of  the  mass  lost  by  the  velocity,  or 

and  that  gained  through  B  is 

2(«2  -  ^)- 

Thus  the  gam  of  momentum  within  the  space  included  between  A  and  B, 
owing  to  the  passage  of  the  medium,  is 

9r,  substituting  for  i/|  and  2/3  the  values  given  by  (i)  and  (2X  the  gain  is 


7*2  -  7',* 


Now  the  elasticity  of  a  substance  is  the  ratio  of  the  stress  to  the 
strain  it  produces  (§  122).     Hence  if  i:'  is  the  elasticity  of  the  medium, 

j-,_  Stress 
S/nun 

Now  we  are  considering  the  change  in  volume  produced  by  a  change  in 
pressure.  Hence  if/,  and  p^  are  two  pressures,  and  t/j  and  %'^  the  cor- 
responding volumes,  we  have  the  stress  is  /,  -p^  and  the  strain  is 
{v^  —  v^y^  for  the  strain  is  the  change  in  volume  per  unit  volume.  Hence 
we  get 

Therefore  from  (4)  Q'=^v^E.     .     .     .     (5). 

Now,  in  the  case  of  all  waves  such  as  we  are  considering,  the  changes 
of  pressure  are  very  small  compared  to  the  whole  pressure,  so  that  7'i  is 
very  nearly  the  same  as  7%  the  volume  of  unit  mass  of  the  medium  when 

*  The  resultant  force  acting  on  a  body  is  measured  by  the  change  in  momentum  it 
|)roduccs  in  unit  lime  (Newton's  Second  Law,  §  60).  The  force  acting  on  the  plane  B 
is  the  pressure /a  multiplied  by  the  area,  which  is  unity,  while  the  force  acting  in  the 
opposite  direction  on  tlie  plane  A  is  in  the  same  way  /|. 
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Now  the  nK>mentum  contained  between  A  and  B  must  remain  constant   ^ 
throughout,  for  the  state  of  the  medium  remains  the  same  throughooL     J 
There  must,  therefore,  be  some  cause  which  causes  a  loss  of  momentum 
exactly  equal  to  the  gain  we  have  foimd  above  to  be  produced  by  the 
passage  of  the  medium.    This  cause  is  the  external  forces,  namely,  the 
pressures  at  the  two  planes,  which  act  on  the  medium  contained  between 
A  and  B.     Now  the  pressure  acting  forwards  on  the  meditun  contained     ; 
within  A  and  R,  that  is,  the  pressure  at  B,  is  p^  while  the  pressure  acting 
backwards  on  the  front  A  is  p^     Hence  the  loss  of  momenttmi  during 
unit  time  by  the  portion  of  the  medium  included  between  A  and  B|  due 
to  the  external  forces,  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  pressures,^  that  is, 

If/i  is  greater  than  p^  there  will  be  a  loss  of  momentum  owing  to  the 
effect  of  the  pressures,  for  the  resultant  force  opposes  the  motion  of  the 
medium.  Hut  /i  being  greater  than  p^  v^  must  be  less  than  Vft  for  at 
the  greater  pressure  the  volume  of  unit  mass  will  be  smaller.  If  ^i  is 
less  than  v^  then  (p{v^  -  v^  is  positive,  so  that  this  quantity  does  really 
represent  a  ^ain  of  momentum,  and  we  see  that  our  signs  are  right 
Equating  the  gain  and  loss  of  momentum,  we  get 

2^7'.  -  7',)  =/,  -Pi, 

ff=-^^*.     •     •     •    (4). 
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undisiurbed  by  the  passage  of  the  wave.  Also,  if  we  consider  a  partition 
across  the  tube  at  the  part  of  a  wave  where  there  is  neither  compression 
or  laiefaclion,  that  is,  half-way  between  a  crest  and  a  trough,  then,  as  is 
at  once  apparent  from  a  consideration  of  the  arrows  in  Fig.  316,  the  par- 
ticles of  the  medium  are  at  rest  as  far  as  Iheir  vibratory  motion  is  con- 
cerned, and  so  the  velocity  of  the  medium  at  such  a  place  is  v,  the 
rtlociiy  which  has  been  impressed  on  the  whole  medium.    Therefore 


Hbkc  from  (5)  and  (6) 


Q-^vlv^    ...    (6). 


Now  MIS  the  volume  of  unit  mass  of  the  medium  ;  and  if  p  is  the  density 
<tf  the  medium,  we  have 


Hence 


That  is,  the  velocity  of  wave  of  compression  and  rarefaction  in  a  medium 
is  equal  to  the  square  'root  of  the  elasticity  of  the  medium  divided  by 
"Is  density.  This  is  Newton's  eipression  for  the  velocity  of  a  longi- 
iDdinal  wave  in  a  homogeneous  medium. 

Since  the  expression  for  the  velocity  does  not  involve  the  wave- 
lenph  of  the  wave,  it  follows  that  waves  of  all  wave-lengths  or  fre- 
liiencies  travel  with  the  same  velocity. 


PART    II— SOUND 
CHAPTER   II 

PRODUCTION  AND  PROPAGATION  OP  SOUND 

280.  Sounding  Body.— All  bodies  which  are  the  source  of  thai 
particular  disturbance  which,  when  it  strikes  bur  ear  and  affects  the 
auditory  ner\'es,  we  call  sound,  are  in  a  state  of  vibration.  This  can 
be  easily  proved,  for  if  a  sounding  body,  such  as  a  bell,  is  touched,  the 
vibratory  movement  can  be  felt,  and  as  under  the  influence  of  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  finger  the  vibrations  die  out,  the  sound  emitted 
will  also  die  out.  The  vibrations  of  a  stretched  string,  which,  when 
plucked,  ^'ives  out  a  sound,  are  visible  to  the  eye,  and  as  they  decrease 
in  amplitude,  the  intensity  of  the  sound  also  decl^ses. 

281.  Conveyance  of  Sound  to  the  Ear.— In  order  that  we  may 
perceive  a  sound  by  our  ears,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sounding  body 
should  be  connected  with  our  ear  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  portions 
of  elastic  matter.  The  physical  state  of  the  matter,  whether  it  is  gaseous, 
liquid,  or  solid,  is  immaterial. 

In  order  to  show  that  this  is  the  case,  we  may  make  the  well-known 
experiment  of  suspending  a  bell  by  a  thin  string  within  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump.  As  the  receiver  is  exhausted,  the  intensity  of  the  sound 
heard  when  the  bell  is  struck  diminishes,  till  finally,  when  a  fairly  good 
vacuum  is  produced,  no  sound  at  all  can  be  heard.  If  air,  or  even  a  few 
drops  of  a  liquid  which  will  form  a  vapour  in  the  receiver,  is  introduced 
the  sound  is  again  heard,  as  is  also  the  case  if  the  sounding  bell  is 
allowed  to  dip  into  a  vessel  containing  mercury  or  other  liquid  standing 
on  the  plate  of  the  pump,  or  to  touch  a  solid  rod  which  is  connected  to 
the  receiver  or  the  plate.  This  experiment,  therefore,  shows  that  sound 
cannot  be  transmitted  through  a  vacuum,  but  that  it  is  transmitted 
through  gases,  vapours,  liquids,  and  solids. 

The  ease  with  which  sound  travels  through  some  solids,  such  as 
wood,  is  very  clearly  shown  by  holding  one  end  of  a  long  wooden  rod 
against  the  ear,  when  even  a  very  light  scratch  with  a  pin  at  the  for  end 
will  be  heard  with  great  distinctness. 

Since  sound  requires  the  presence  of  matter  for  its  transmission,  we 
are  at  once  led  to  inquire  what  is  the  mechanism  by  which  this  trans- 
ference takes  place.     There  are  two  distinct  methods  by  means  of  which 
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re  might  imagine  that  the  sounding  body  affects  the  ear  through  an 
Qtervening  space  filled,  say,  with  air.  The  sounding  body  might  shoot 
nt  particles  of  some  kind,  and  these  particles,  when  they  strike  the  ear, 
night  cause  the  sensation  of  sound  ;  or  the  sounding  body  may,  on 
iccount  of  its  vibratory  motion,  set  up  waves  in  the  surrounding  air,  and 
liese  waves,  travelling  through  the  air,  when  they  strike  the  ear  may 
ause  the  sensation  of  sound.  That  the  first  explanation  is  untenable 
is  shown  by  the  experiment  with  the  bell  in  the  air-pump  receiver,  for 
the  iaxx  that  no  sound  is  heard  when  the  air  is  removed  shows  that  it  is 
the  air  that  conveys  the  sound  ;  hence,  if  anything  is  projected  out  from 
the  sounding  bell,  it  must  be  air  particles.  We  know,  however,  that  glass 
b  impervious  to  air  particles,  and  hence,  since  we  hear  the  bell  through 
the  glass,  the  sound  cannot  be  conveyed  to  our  ear  by  the  projection  of 
air  particles  from  the  sounding  body.  That  the  second  method  of 
transmission  is  the  correct  one  will  be  abundantly  evident  as  we  proceed 
to  describe  the  different  phenomena,  so  that  we  need  not  insist  on  any 
special  experiments  by  which  it  could  be  proved,  but  merely  state  that 
the  sound  is  conveyed  from  the  sounding  body  to  the  ear  by  waves 
which  are  set  up  by  the  sounding  body,  and  which  travel  through  the 
natter  which  connects  the  ear  and  the  sounding  body.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  the  bell  in  the  receiver,  when  the  latter  is  filled  with  air,  the 
iribratory  movements  of  the  bell  set  up  waves  in  the  air,  these  waves 
Javel  out  till  they  meet  the  glass  walls  of  the  receiver,  in  which,  by  their 
mpact,  they  cause  waves ;  these  waves  again  travel  through  the  glass, 
ind  at  the  outside  cause  waves  in  the  surrounding  air,  and  it  is  these 
atter  which  reach  the  ear. 

As  we  have  seen  in  §  266,  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  waves  which 
an  be  set  up  in  a  medium.  The  sound-waves  are  longitudinal  waves  in 
rhich  the  motion  of  each  particle  of  the  medium  in  which  the  wave  is 
ravelling  moves  backwards  and  forwards  along  a  line  in  the  direction  in 
rhich  the  wave  is  travelling. 

282.  The  Measurement  of  the  Velocity  of  Sound  in  Air.— It  is 

matter  of  common  experience  that  sound  takes  an  appreciable  time  to 
-avel  from  one  place  to  another.  Thus,  when  we  observe  a  man 
reaking  stones  at  a  little  distance,  the  sound  of  each  blow  is  heard  a 
ery  appreciable  time  after  the  blow  is  seen  to  be  struck.  In  the  same 
'ay,  the  puff  of  smoke  and  flash  of  a  distant  cannon  is  seen  some  time 
efore  the  sound  of  the  report  is  heard. 
Since,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  the  time  taken  by  light  to  travel  over 

distance  of  a  few  miles  is  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  second 
rffg'ooff  second  for  one  mile),  the  most  obvious  way  of  measuring  the 
elocity  of  sound  in  air  is  to  note  the  interval  which  elapses  between 
eeing  the  flash  and  hearing  the  report  of  a  cannon.  Then,  if  the 
istancc  of  the  cannon  from  the  observer  is  known,  the  velocity  of  sound 
an  immediately  be  calculated.     The  experiment  is,  however,  not  quite 
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as  simple  as  it  would  at  first  sight  appear.  For  the  velocity  of  sound  is ' 
affected  by  the  wind,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  quantity  of. 
moisture  in  the  air.  In  order  to  reduce  the  influence  of  these  distuitiq; 
causes  to  a  minimum,  Arago,  and  a  number  of  French  observers  who 
worktnl  with  him,  in  1832  chose  two  stations  at  a  distance  of  18612.52 
metres  apart.  At  each  station  a  cannon  was  placed,  and  the  observers 
were  furnished  with  accurate  chronometers.  The  cannon  at  the  tio 
stations  were  fired  alternately,  and  the  observers  at  the  other  statioB 
noted  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  flash  and  the  report  In  this 
way  the  effect  of  the  wind  on  the  velocity  of  sound  was  eliminated,  for 
if  the  wind  assisted  the  sound  when  travelling  in  one  direction  it  would 
retard  it  when  travelling  in  the  opposite.  As  a  result,  they  found  that 
the  sound  took  54.4  seconds  to  travel  in  one  direction  and  54.8  seconds 
in  the  opposite.  Hence  the  mean  velocity  was  340.9  metres  per  second 
The  temperature  of  the  air  was  observed  at  a  number  of  points  between 
the  two  stations,  the  mean  being  1 5^.9  C. 

lCvj)eriments  of  this  kind  arc,  however,  subject  to  a  systematic  error, 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  takes  an  appreciable  time  for  an  observer  to 
iH'come  aware  of  a  flash  or  a  report,  and  to  perform  some  action,  such  as 
pressing  a  t)utton,  to  mark  the  time.  If  the  same  delay  occurred  in 
lecordin^f  the  flash  and  the  report  it  would  be  of  no  consequence,  since 
one  would  compensate  for  the  other.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for 
not  only  does  the  time  necessary  to  record  a  visual  and  an  aural 
impression  differ,  but,  what  is  more  important,  while  the  flash  occurs 
unex|)ectedly,  its  occurrence  acts  as  a  warning  to  prepare  for  the 
report. 

In  order  to  eliminate  this  source  of  error,  Regnault  performed  a  series 
of  experiments,  in  which  the  instant  at  which  the  discharge  of  a  pistol 
took  place  was  recorded  on  a  rotating  drum,  by  causing  the  bullet  to  cut 
a  wire,  and  thus  break  an  electric  current.  The  arrival  of  the  sound- 
wave was  also  automatically  recorded  by  means  of  a  stretched  diaphragm, 
to  the  centre  of  which  was  attached  a  small  metal  disc  When  the  sound- 
wave struck  this  diaphragm  it  was  forced  back,  and  the  metal  disc 
touched  a  metal  point,  which  had  been  adjusted  so  ais  very  nearly  tc 
make  contact  with  the  disc.  The  disc  and  point  fonned  part  of  a  second 
electric  circuit,  and  thus,  when  they  came  into  contact,  the  circuit  was 
completed,  and  a  record  was  made  on  the  rotating  drum  as  before.  Th€ 
time  which  had  elapsed  between  the  two  marks  was  determined  b) 
means  of  a  series  of  marks  made  by  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  breaking 
another  electric  circuit,  and  by  the  trace  made  by  a  fine  point  attacJiec 
to  the  prong  of  a  tuning-fork.  Regnault  made  observations  of  th< 
velocity  of  sound  in  air  by  this  method  in  long  underground  water-main; 
in  Paris,  in  which  no  wind  effects  were  to  be  feared,  and  where  th< 
temperature  of  the  air  could  be  more  accurately  determined  than  ir 
the  open.     He  found  that  the  velocity  depended  to  a  slight  extent  or 
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he  diameter  of  the  pipe,  and  on  the  intensity  of  the  sound.  He  also 
Bed  the  same  apparatus  for  observations  in  the  open  air,  and,  as  a 
esult  of  all  his  experiments,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  velocity  of 
I  sound  of  small  intensity  in  dry  air  at  a  temperature  of  o**  C.  was 
150.6  metres  per  second. 

In  order  to  measure  the  velocity  of  sound  in  a  limited  distance, 
Bosscha,  and  after  him  Kosnig,  used  two  small  hammers,  worked  simul- 
taneously by  an  electric  current  which  was  made  by  the  pendulum  of  a 
dock,  say  every  half-second.  If  the  two  instruments  are  at  equal 
distances  from  the  observer,  the  raps  of  the  hammers  will  be  heard 
simultaneously.  If  now,  while  one  instrument  is  kept  near  the  observer, 
the  other  is  gradually  moved  away,  the  raps  will  no  longer  be  heard 
nmultaneously,  for  the  sound  from  the  further  instrument  will  take 
onger  to  reach  the  ear  than  that  from  the  nearer  one.  As  the  distance 
)etween  the  instruments  is  farther  increased,  a  point  will  be  reached 
uch  that  the  observer  again  hears  both  raps  simultaneously ;  the 
urther  instrument  being  at  such  a  distance  that  the  sound  of  a  rap  from 
he  nearer  instrument  reaches  his  ear  at  the  same  instant  as  the  previous 
rap  fiom  the  further  one.  Hence  the  sound  has  traversed  the  distance 
l)etween  the  two  instruments  in  the  intcr\'al  that  elapses  between  two 
consecutive  raps.     If  /  is  this  interval  of  time,  and  d  ib  the  distance 

beween  the  instrument,  then  the  velocity  of  sound  is  -. 

The  velocity  of  sounds  of  all  pitches,  that  is,  frequencies,  was  found 
by  Regnault  to  be  the  same,  for  when  a  tune  was  played  at  one  end  of 
the  long  tube  an  observer  at  the  other  end  heard  the  tunc  unaffected, 
except,  of  course,  that  the  loudness  was  decreased.  Now  if,  say,  the 
high  notes  had  travelled  faster  than  the  low,  the  interval  of  time  which 
would  elapse  between  the  dist.int  obser\'er  hearing  a  low  note  followed 
hy  a  high  would  be  greater  than  the  proper  interval,  and  vice  versa. 
rhus  the  time  of  the  tune,  that  is,  the  intervals  of  time  between  the 
Hiccessive  notes,  would  be  wrong  at  a  distance  from  the  place  where 
t  was  played.     • 

This  experimental  result  agrees  with  the  expression  which  we  obtained 
n  §  279  for  the  velocity  of  a  longitudinal  wave,  for  this  expression  does 
lot  involve  the  frequency  of  the  wave,  so  that  the  velocity  is  independent 
f  the  frequency. 

288.  The  Measurement  of  the  Velocity  of  Sound  in  Water.— 

Tie  velocity  of  sound  in  water  was  determined  directly  by  Colladon 
nd  Sturm  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Two  boats  were  moored  at  a  dis- 
mce  of  13,487  metres  apart,  and  from  one  boat  was  suspended  in  the 
fater  a  large  bell.  The  hammer  of  the  bell  was  worked  by  a  lever, 
'hich  was  so  arranged  that  at  the  instant  it  touched  the  bell  a 
ghted  match  was  caused  to  set  fire  to  some  gunpowder.  The 
bserver  in  the  other  boat  was   provided  with  a  chronometer  and  a 
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large  horn-shaped  trumpet,  the  larger  end  of  which  was  closed  by  an 
in(lia-niblx!r  membrane  and  dipped  into  the  water.  He  noted  the 
time  which  elapsed  between  the  flash  of  the  powder  and  the  sound  of 
the  lx!ll  which  reached  him  through  the  water.  In  this  way  they  found 
that  the  velocity  of  sound  in  water  was  1435  metres  per  second  at  a 
temperature  of  8".  i  C. 

284.  The  Measurement  of  the  Velocity  of  Sound  in  Solids.- 

A  direct  determination  of  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  to 
that  in  cast  iron  was  made  by  Biot,  by  measuring  the  interval  between 
the  two  sounds  heard  when  the  end  of  a  long  cast-iron  pipe  was  struck 
by  a  hammer.  One  of  these  sounds,  the  first,  is  that  which  travels 
through  the  iron,  and  the  other  that  which  has  travelled  through  the  air 
in  the  pipe.  In  this  way  he  found  that  the  velocity  in  cast  iron  was 
10.5  times  that  in  air,  but  the  experiments  were  not  of  any  high  degree 
of  accuracy,  since  the  interval  between  the  two  sounds  (2.5  seconds)  ^"as 
very  small,  and  therefore  hard  to  measure  accurately,  and  the  pipe  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  separate  pieces  joined  together  by  lead,  so  that  it 
was  not  a  continuous  rod  of  iron. 

We  shall  see  in  a  subsequent  section  how  the  velocity  of  sound  in 
solids  can  be  indirectly  determined  with  a  much  higher  degree  of 
accuracy. 

285.  Calculation  of  the  Velocity  of  Sound  In  a  Homogreneous 

Medium.  -  In  the  case  of  longitudinal  waves,  such  as  occur  in  the  case 
of  sound,  Newton  first  showed,  as  we  have  done  in  §  279,  that  the 
velocity  7'  is  given  by  the  equation 


"^s/r 


where  K  is  the  elasticity,  and  p  the  density  of  the  mediimi. 

KurtluT,  we  have  seen  in  ji  122  that  the  elasticity  A  is  equal  to  the 
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quotient  .  . 

stnttn 

In  the  case  of  a  gas  the  stress  is  the  excess,  or  the  defect,  of  the 
pressure  at  a  given  point  and  at  a  given  time  during  the  passage  of  the 
w.ivc,  over  the  average  pressure  at  that  point,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  oxer  the  pressure  when  the  wave  is  not  passing. 

If  /'  is  the  undisiurl)ed  pressure,  or  mean  pressure,/  the  increase  of 
pivssuiv.  and  /'and  ;•  the  original  and  change  in  volume  of  unit  mass 
ies}>eitiMl\,  tlun  the  stress  is  /  and  the  strain  is  vj\\  since  v  is  the 
tot.d  defonn.ition  and  :•  I'  is  the  deformation  per  unit  x'olume  (§  130)- 
llcuvc 

Now  -.f"  Uo\  lo's  l,»\v  holiU  with  n.-;;ar>l  to  the  compressions  and  rare- 
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iurtkms  which  take  place  when  the  sound-waves  travel  through  a  gas, 
vehave 

^PV-Pv^pV-vp. 

Since  in  the  case  of  sound-waves  the  change  in  pressure/,  and  therefore 
also  the  change  in  volume  v^  is  excessively  small,  the  product  >^  will  be 
t^  small  indeed.    Hence,  neglecting  this  small  quantity,  we  get 

Pv^pV, 

Hence  E^P. 

Thus  if  the  changes  of  pressure  and  volume  in  the  gas  obey  Boyle's 
law,  which  of  course  will  only  hold  if  the  temperature  remains  constant 
luring  the  compression  and  rarefaction,  the  elasticity  is  numerically 
equal  to  the  pressure.  Substituting  in  Newton's  equation  for  the  velocity, 
>his  becomes 


^=V>- 


In  the  case  of  air  at  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  (1013300  dynes 
Der  square  cm.)  and  at  a  temperature  of  o**  C,  the  density  p  is  0.001293. 
fience,  substituting  these  values  in  the  equation  for  z/,  we  have 

V—  M.  /   -  -  -  -  =  28026  cm.  per  second. 
V  0*001293 

Now  we  have  seen  that  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air,  as  found  by 
ixperiment  under  the  above  condition  of  pressure  and  temperature,  is 
13060  cm.  per  second.  The  difference  between  the  observed  and  calcu- 
ated  values  being  much  greater  than  any  possible  error  of  exp>eriment, 
ve  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  some  of  the  assumptions  made  above 
re  erroneous. 

Now  we  have  seen  in  §  258  that  when  a  gas  is  compressed  its 
emperature  rises,  and  when  it  is  allowed  to  expand  the  temperature 
ills.  In  the  above  reasoning  we  have  supposed  that  the  compressions 
nd  rarefactions  that  take  place  when  a  sound-wave  traverses  a  gas  are 
D  slow  that,  by  conduction  from  and  to  the  surrounding  air,  the  tempera- 
ire  of  the  compressed  or  rarefied  air  remains  constant.  If,  however, 
le  compressions  and  rarefactions  take  place  with  such  rapidity  that  the 
ir  has  not  time  to  lose  heat  when  it  is  warmed  by  compression,  or  to 
ain  heat  from  surrounding  particles  when  it  is  cooled  by  the  expansion 


i^^  .^m^  •— 


ia    -r   -is. 


•itL 


=   ztasszx. 


e  :-:•  ibc| 


:c    Xr! 


?-t:    i-jciiirrLiJ;  as  '' 
n  is 


Tine*  -  :s 


itoA 


)i  -.  »-e  ^« 


r'-.:-^:    ji    ae   ^do^    ij^ntities 


r  >:i::iii  rccjines 


^      f 


'^'//''  /  ; ,  >.  ■  ..^, .   -  ;.  -x':  ±i  i^reei  arrlv  well  with  ihc    i 

.    '    .  •/-'         .'.4;,;svr  .  f.T:.  :'j.  t  r  :hi  '.i laxity  of  sound  in  a  gas, 
'    '■'  *;.*;  ';«.-. -..i*';-:  -.  ilur    .!  :hti  velocity  agrees  with  the 

'''""'•  ■'  .  .!  ;.r'Af  of  •:.':  a  . .  jra  y  rf  :he  assumptions  on  which 
'•'*'■  .'-'  .;..i...  .:.':•:':':.  :^.f:  I'vir.h^rr  on  that  the  most  accurate 
.  '  >./^;  ',f  '•' •' rrr.f.  ;.;■  *}.f  r'^'.f,  of  the  spcv-it^c  heats  for  a  gas  is  to 
It.'  ,  .ft  «/.«'  /'!/,'  if /  of  /,ij.v'  :n  th^:  ^a-.  and  :ij  calculate  the  value  of  ^ 
Irittf  I  ,i{,i.i/*',  #'/|ij;itiori  for  ilit  velr>city. 
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In  the  case  of  liquids,  the  compressibility  is  so  small  that  the  thermal 
which  take  place  on  this  account  have  no  appreciable  effect  on 

elasticity,  so  that  in  this  case  Newton's  equation  is  applicable.  For 
"water  we  have  at  4"  C.  p»  i,  and  an  increase  of  pressure  of  one  atmosphere 
causes  unit  volume  to  decrease  by  .000049  units  of  volume.  Hence  in  the 
^x  system  the  elasticity  is  given  by 

■f/ryj^_  760x98 1  X  13.59 
strainT       0.000049       ' 

/76o^.xijj9 
V        0.000049 

=  142500  cm.  per  second, 
a  result  which  agrees  Curly  well  with  the  observed  value. 

286.  Effeet  of  Temperature  on  the  Veloeity  of  Sound.— We 

PV 

have  seen  in  §  197  that  in  a  case  of  a  gas is  a  constant.     Hence 

I  +tt/ 

ifPo  is  the  standard  pressure,  and  Vo  is  the  volume  of  unit  mass  of  a  gas 

at  this  pressure  and  at  a  temperature  of  0°,  we  have 


I+a/ 


But  if  V  is  the  volume  of  unit  mass,  we  have,  since  the  density  p  is  the 
Jnass  of  unit  volume,  the  relation  K=  \\p  ;  and  hence 


p(l+a/)      po' 

or  ^=^»(l+a/). 

P      Po 

Hence,  if  vt  is  the  velocity  of  sound  at  a  temperature  /,  we  have 

=      A^o(,+a/), 

V        Po 
=  7'oV(T+tt/) 

For  if  Vo  is  the  velocity  of  sound  at  o**,  and  under  standard  pressure. 


Vf- 


"■'=\/^-pl- 
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[5 »»: 


Now  if  we  expand  ^^(i  +a/)  by  the  binomial  theorem,  and,  since  a  is 
small,  neglect  terms  in  a'  and  in  higher  powers  of  a,  we  get 


V/=«7V 


(-t> 


or,  since  a =.00366, 


T^/»t/^i+.ooi83/). 


In  the  case  of  air  7/|>  =333060  cm./sec. 
Hence 

7'/ = 33060 +60.5/  cm./sec 

Changes  of  pressure  unaccompanied  by  changes  of  temperatm^ 
such  as  a  change  in  the  barometric  pressure,  will  not  affect  the  velocity 
of  sound  in  a  gas,  for  by  Boyle's  law 

P     Po 


or 


Hence  the  change  in  pressure  effects  the  elasticity  and  the  density  in 
the  same  ratio,  so  that  the  velocity  of  sound  is  unaffected. 


CHAPTER    III 
PITCH— MUSICAL  SCALE 

287.  QaalltT  of  Sounds.— Sounds  which  afTect  our  ear  are  divided 
Bio  two  classes.  One  of  these  consists  of  short  sounds  which  last  only 
br  a  short  time,  or,  if  they  last  for  any  length  of  time,  are  continually 
changing  their  character,  and  are  called  noises.     The  other  class  con- 

\i  of  sounds  the  character  of  which  is  that  the  vibrations  by  which 
they  are  caused  are  periodic  ;  these  are  called  musical  notes. 

Musical  notes  differ  from  one  another  in  three  important  particulars  ; 
(i)  They  may  be  of  dilTerenl  intensity  or  loudness.  Thus  when  we 
e  away  from  a  sounding  body  the  intensity  of  the  note  given  by 
the  body  decreases,  but  does  not  otherwise  alter.  (2)  The  pitch  of 
notes  may  be  different.  We  shall  see  that  the  pilch  or  highness 
note  depends  on  the  frequency  of  the  vibrations  of  the  sounding 
Ix^y-  (3)  The  notes  given  out  by  two  different  instruments,  such  as 
I  the  comet  and  the  piano,  although  ihey  may 
be  of  the  same  pitch  and  intensity,  are  clearly 
distinguishable  by  the  ear.  This  quality  of  a 
musical  note  is  called  its  tintbre.  Cg^ 

288.  Pitch  of  a  Note.— That  the  pilch 
of  a  sound  depends  on  the  frequency,  or  the 
number  of  vibrations  pier  second  made  by 
the  sounding  body,  can  be  shown  by  the 
instrument  called  a  syren.  The  usual  form 
of  this  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  233.  It 
consists  of  a  circular  disc  db',  mounted  on 
a  vertical  spindle  D,  so  that  it  turns  freely. 
This  disc  is  pierced  by  a  number  of  holes 
at  equal  distances  apart.  The  disc  is  pivoted 
so  that  it  just  clears  the  upper  surface  Aa' 
of  a  small  wind-box,  H,  which  is  connected 
with  a  bellows,  by  means  of  which  a  con- 
tinuous current  of  air  can  be  forced  into  the 
instrument.  The  plate  a  is  pierced  by  the 
same  number  of  holes  as  the  movable  disc. 
The  holes  in   the   fixed   and   movable  discs 

are  not  drilled  at  right  angles  10  the  surface  of  the  plates,  but  those  in  A 
and  B  are  inclined  in  opposite  directions,  as  shown  at  a  and  b.     Hence 
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the  air,  when  forced  out  through  a,  strikes  against  the  side  of  the  hole  by 
and  causes  the  disc  to  rotate  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  Each  time 
the  holes  in  the  upper  disc  come  opposite  the  holes  in  the  lower  plate,  a 
puff  of  air  escapes,  and  the  disc  receives  an  impulse.  If  the  disc  is 
rotating  sufficiently  rapidly,  these  puffs  will  produce  a  musical  note,  and 
as  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  disc,  and  therefore  also  the  frequency 
of  the  puffs  increases,  the  pitch  of  the  note  rises. 

The  syren  also  permits  of  the  determination  of  the  frequency  of  a 
musical  note,  for  if  there  are  x  holes  in  the  upper  and  lower  plates, 
then,  during  a  complete  revolution  of  the  upper  plate,  a  hole  in  \he 
upper  plate  will  coincide  with  a  hole  in  the  lower  plate  x  times.  For 
the  angular  distance  between  two  holes  in  the  lower  plate  is  360/jr, 
and  hence,  when  the  upper  plate  has  turned  through  this  an^le,  each 
hole  on  the  upper  plate  will  have  just  moved  on  one,  and  will  coincide 
with  the  next  hole  in  the  lower  plate.  The  number  of  coincidences 
during  one  turn,  or  360",  is  therefore 

360**  H- 360/4- or  jr. 

If  the  movable  plate  makes  n  revolutions  per  second,  the  number  of 
puffs  per  second,  or  the  frequency  of  the  sound,  will  be  fix. 

In  performing  the  experiment  the  pressure  of  the  wind  is  increased, 
thus  causing  the  movable  plate  to  rotate  faster  and  faster,  till  the  pitch 
of  the  note  emitted  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  note  whose  frequenc)' 
has  to  be  measured.  The  wind  pressure  is  then  kept  constant,  and 
the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  movable  plate  in  a  given  time 
is  obtained  by  means  of  the  toothed  wheels  R  and  S,  which  can  be 
put  into  gear  with  the  endless  screw,  v,  attached  to  the  spindle  by 
pressing  on  the  knob  E,  at  the  commencement  of  the  interval,  and 
put  out  of  gear  at  the  end  of  the  interval  by  pressing  on  the  knob  F. 
The  wheel  R  moves  on  one  tooth  for  each  revolution  of  the  disc,  and 
has  100  teeth.  The  wheel  s  is  moved  on  one  tooth  every  time  R  com- 
pletes a  revolution.  Hence  the  number  of  turns  and  hundreds  of  turns 
can  be  read  off  on  two  dials  by  means  of  pointers  attached  to  R  and  S. 

In  performing  such  an  experiment,  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  speed  of  rotation  constant,  and  such  that  the  note  given 
l)y  the  syren  is  in  unison  with  the  note  whose  frequency  is  being 
measured.  For  this  reason,  the  more  modem  forms  of  syren  are 
driven  by  a  small  electric  motor,  and  not  by  the  pressure  of  the  escaping 
air  in  the  inclined  holes.  The  speed  of  the  motor  is  kept  constant 
by  means  of  an  electric  regulator. 

Other  methods  of  measuring  the  pitch  of  the  musical  note  given 
out  by  a  sounding  body  will  be  considered  in  subsequent  sections. 

289.  The  Musical  Scale.— We  have  in  the  previous  section  referred 
to  a  nolo  as  being  higher  or  lower  than  another,  and  this  statement 
has  probably  conveyed  the  required  impression   to  all   readers.      We 
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htve  now  to  consider  the  physical  connection  between  sounds  of  various 
pitdi  in  their  relation  to  the  pleasing,  or  otherwise,  effect  they  produce 
on  our  ear. 

It  is  found  that,  whether  we  are  dealmg  with  the  consecutive  sounding 
of  two  notes  (melody),  or  with  the  simultaneous  sounding  of  two  notes 
(haimonyX  ^^  ^^  ^^^J  takes  cognisance  as  forming  pleasing  com- 
binations of  notes  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  frequencies  is  expressible 
by  two  integers  which  are  neither  of  them  very  large.  Hence,  in  con- 
sidering the  relations  between  the  pitches  of  musical  notes,  we  have 
to 'deal  with  the  ratio  of  their  frequencies,  and  not  with  the  difference. 
The  ratio  of  the  frequencies  of  two  notes  is  called  the  interval  between 
the  notes. 

Hence  if  the  frequencies  of  three  notes  are  ;i„  n^^  and  iij,  the  interval 
between  the  first  and  second  is  n^jn^  and  the  interval  between  the 
second  and  third  is  njn^    The  interval  between  the  first  and  third  is 
«i//r3,  and  since  nxjn^^^nxln^y^n^n^  we  see  that  the  interval  between 
the  first  and  third  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  by  that  between  the  second  and  third.    Thus  the  "  sum  " 
of  two  intervals  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  intervals  together,  for 
we  may  look  upon  the  interval  n^jn^  as  being  made   up  of  the  two 
separate  intervals  «i/«2  ^"d  njn^^  which  will  take  us  from  the  note  //, 
to  the  note  n^     In  the  same  way,  since  nYJn^-^nJn^^nJn^,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  intervals  n^jn^  and  njn^  is  obtained  by  dividing  one 
of  these  intervals  by  the  other.     Thus  the  interval  n^jn^  is  greater  than 
the  interval  njn^  by  the  interval  n^^ln^. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  inter\'als  between  notes  which  convey 
to  the  ear  certain  well-known  and  distinctive  sensations,  independent 
of  the  absolute  frequency  of  the  two  notes.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
found  that  all  notes  of  which  the  interval  is  i,  i.e.  all  notes  having 
the  same  frequency,  although  they  may  have  very  different  inten- 
sities and  timbres,  are  yet  clearly  recognised,  whatever  their  absolute 
frequency  may  be,  as  having  some  quality  in  common,  that  is,  they  all 
have  the  same  pitch. 

Next,  if  the  interval  between  two  notes  is  ^,  that  is,  if  the  frequency 
of  one  note  is  twice  that  of  the  other,  the  two  notes  when  sounded,  either 
consecutively  or  together,  produce  a  not  unpleasing  sensation  on  the  ear, 
that  is,  they  are  said  to  be  in  accord  or  in  consonance.  This  interval  is 
called  an  octa^fe.  In  this  case  again,  as  in  fact  in  all  cases,  the  ear 
recognises  this  relation  between  two  notes  whatever  be  the  absolute 
frequency  of  the  notes.  Thus  two  notes  of  which  the  frequencies  are  256 
and  $12  form  an  interval  of  an  octave,  as  also  do  notes  having  the 
frequencies  128  and  256,  370  and  740,  &c. 

Between  a  given  note  and  its  octave  the  ear  recognises  a  definite 
succession  of  notes  of  which  the  frequencies  are  well  defined.  These 
notes  form  what  is  called  the  musical  scale.     Starting  from  a  note  of  any 


/rjqstjr.y,  -Ae  Mil  .r'^natrjc:  a  scale,  and  the  intcnal  between  successive 
notes  uiU  m  all  cases  be  the  same.  Including  the  lowest  note,  which  is 
called  the  tonic,  and  its  octa%*e,  the  scale  consists  of  eight  notes.  The 
notes  of  the  scale  are  generally  indicated  by  the  letters  C,  D,  E,  F,  G, 
A,  E,  c,  or  the  names  do.  re,  mi,  &,  so,  la,  si,  do,.  The  interval  between 
the  tonic  and  each  note  in  the  scale,  as  well  as  the  interval  between  eadi 
two  consecuti^-e  notes^  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


C          D 

£ 

F 

G 

A 

B 

c 

do          re 

mi 

fa 

so 

la 

si 

d€>, 

I            i 

4 

\^ 

2 

J 

it 

•* 

IT 

E 

F 

G 

A 

B 

c 

30 

32 

36 

40 

4S 

48 




For  the  sake  of  remembering:  the  relative  frequency  of  the  notes  of  the 
scale,  the  following  series  of  whole  numbers,  which  are  proportional  to 
the  frequencies,  is  usefii! : —  I  . .- 


\ 


C  D 

24  27 

It  will  be  seen  that,  considering  the  inter\'a]s  between  consecotive 
notes  of  the  scale,  there  are  three  separate  and  distinct  inten-als,  and 
these  inter\'als  have  received  special  names.  The  interval  for  1.1251$ 
called  a  major  tone^  the  interval  V'  or  i.iii  is  called  a  minor  icne^^sA 
the  inten-al  \%  or  1.067  is  called  a  limma. 

The  dilference  between  a  major  tone  and  a  minor  tone  is  It-S-V  or  §J, 
and  is  called  a  comma;  while  the  difference  between  a  minor  tone  and  a 
limma  is  V*"^  IS  ^^  if 4*  *"^  ^^^  called  a  diesis. 

If  any  two  notes  of  the  scale  are  sounded  together,  the  ear  recognises 
that  the  combinations  are  some  of  them  more  consonant  than  the  others. 
The  most  consonant  interval  is  the  octave  or  f  ;  next  to  this  comes  the 
inter\-al  between  the  tonic  and  the  fifth  note  of  the  scale,  namely  G,  for 
which  the  inter\*al  is  5.  This  inter\al  is  called  ^Jifih^  since  it  occurs 
between  the  lirst  and  fifth  notes  of  the  scale.  The  next  most  complete 
consonance  is  between  the  tonic  and  the  fourth  note,  or  F,  for  which  the 
inter\'al  is  J,  and  this  inter\'al  is  called  :k  fourth.  Then  we  have  in 
succession,  as  far  as  consonance  is  concerned,  the  following  : — 

Major-sixth  inter\-al,  ^,  between  C  and  A. 
Major-third  „  f,  „  C  „  E. 
Minor- third        „         J,        „         E    „    G.  ' 

In  addition  to  the  inter\'al  between  the  tonic  and  the  fifth  note  above,         ' 
namely  G,  which  is   sometimes  called   the  dominant^  there   are  other 
intervals  between  a  note  and  the  fifth  one  above  it     These  intervals  do 
•'ot  differ  from  \  by  more  than  gj^,  or  a  cT»mma,  except  that  between  B 


f 
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and /(in  the  octave  above),  which  exceeds  :]  by  the  interval  .tJ,  or  a 
diesis,  and  is  called  a  minor  fifth.  Hence  with  this  exception,  since  the 
Qtanral  of  a  comma  can  barely  be  appreciated  by  the  ear,  all  these 
iotenrak  are  very  consonant  In  the  same  way,  with  one  exception,  the 
txirths  are  all  the  same  to  within  a  comma.  The  thirds  and  sixths  are 
Wher  major,  in  which  the  interval  does  not  differ  by  more  than  a  conmia 
from  {  or  j,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  minor,  in  which  the  interval  is  less 
by  a  diesis  jf. 

In  addition  to  the  notes  given  above,  use  is  made  in  music  of  addi- 
tional notes  which  are  derived  from  the  above  by  either  raising  or 
lowering  the  pitch  of  each  note  by  a  diesis,  />.  \\.  If  the  pitch  is  raised 
by  a  diesis  the  note  is  said  to  be  sharpened.  Thus  if  a  note,  say  G,  of 
vhich  the  frequency  is  384  is  increased  to  384  x  Jf ,  or  400,  the  new  note 
is  called  G  sharp,  and  is  indicated  by  the  symbol  Qm%  In  the  same  way 
tbe  note  having  the  frequency  384x1},  or  368.6,  is  called  G  flat,  and 
is  indicated  by  Gt^. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  notes  of  the  scale  in  the  various  octaves, 
it  is  usual  to  use  accented  letters.     The  lowest  octave,  namely,  that  in 
which  the  C  makes  33  vibrations  per  second,  is  indicated  by  the  letters 
Cj  to  Bj.     This  octave  is  often  called  the  i6-foot  octave,  since  an  open 
oi]g[an-pipe  16  feet  long  gives  a  note  included  in  this  octave.     The  next 
higher  octave  is  indicated  by  the  unaccented  capital  letters  C  to  B,  and 
is  called  the  8-foot  octave.    The  next  octave  is  indicated  by  the  unac- 
cented small  letters  c  to  ^,  and  is  called  the  4-foot  octave.     The  remain- 
ing octaves  are  indicated  by  the  letters  d  to  b\  c"  to  b'\  if"  to  b'". 

The  relation  of  the  above  octaves  to  the  ordinary  musical  notation  is 
shown  below : — 


c    d    e   f  g    a     b  ^       d    d    t^  f  }:' 


We  have  hitherto  said  nothing  as  to  the  absolute  frequency  of  any 
of  the  notes  of  the  scale,  for  the  intervals  between  the  notes  are  quite 
independent  of  the  absolute  frequencies,  and  only  depend  on  the  ratios 
of  these  quantities.  The  standard  pitch  adopted  in  different  countries 
varies  considerably.  Thus  the  French  standard  pitch  is  435  for  the  a\ 
the  German  is  400,  and  the  concert-pitch,  as  it  is  called,  is  460. 

For  many  purposes,  particularly  in  physics,  it  is  convenient  to  take 
as  the  standard  426.66  for  «',  since  then  the  frequency  of  ^  will  be  256, 
w*hich  number  is  a  power  of  two.  Taking  the  frequency  of  <f  as  256,  the 
frequencies  of  the  other  notes  of  the  scale  will  be  as  follows  : — 


d 

d' 

e 

r 

g' 

d 

b' 

<r 

256 

288 

320 

341.3 

384 

426.7 

480 

5'2 

Ai  i:  ;-  fiftfr.  omven.ent  lo  he  :ible  immcdiatcl}' lo  ohtaJD  the  ft^     , 
quen<:y  of  a  note  in  any  octave,  the  following  table  is  given,  id  whkh  ^ 
is  taken  as  having  a  frequency  of  264,  ibis  being  the  nandaid  adqxcd 
by  the  Siutisan  Congress  and  the  Society  of  Arts  :— 
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Oaiw. 

C,.oB.. 

CioB. 

ttat. 

'"•■ 

rwr. 

(-lor. 

/-.or 

C.do 
I),  re 

33 

66"" 

'32 

148.5 

2d4 

297 

5>»" 
1^ 

;^ 

IJ7« 

E.ii>i 

■     41-^5 

8=.i 

,6i 

33° 

i3» 

J6P 

F.  fa  . 

■    -u 

S8 

176 

35= 

704 

■4^ 

liie 

<;,  sol 

.      *9-i 

99 

19S 

3* 

TV 

i5<4 

JIK 

A.  la. 

5; 

44° 

880 

1760 

Ji» 

B.si  . 

.     6 1.87  J 

'23-75 

347- S 

495 

990 

19b 
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Since  the  intenal  between  two  notes  of  whidi  the  freqiKDcks  a* 
M  and  n  is  given  by  the  ratio  mi  «,  if  we  take  (he  logarithms  of-the 
frequencies,  (he  difference  of  the  logarithms  will  be  the  logarithn  of  l^ 
inten-nl.     For 

log  {m;«)=  lc«  m-log  m. 

Hence  cvcr>'  intenal  has  the  same  logarithm,  no  nutter  what  the  atM- 
lute  pitches  of  the  two  notes,  so  that  if  we  require  to  determine  ibt 
frequency  of  a  nuie  which  uill  form  a  given  inten'al  with  a  given  noK 
■til  we  have  lo  do  is  10  add  the  logarithm  of  the  interval  to  the  togaridnB 
of  ihc  frequency  of  the  given  note,  and  the  sum  will  be  the  logarithm  0' 
the  frequency  of  the  required  note.  Thus  from  the  table  below  we  ste 
ihal  (he  Ingnrilhms  corresponding  to  the  interval  of  a  fiflh  is  aiTtioQ.  U 
then  wc  wish  (o  find  the  frequency  of  a  note  making  a  fifUi  with  one  of 
256  vibrations,  wc  havu,  if  .v  is  (he  frequency  required. 


Or,  taking  logarithms, 

log  a-=(log  3  -  log  3)+log  156 
-o.i7()og-i-a4o824 
=o-S8433=l<'S(384)- 

This  example  will  make  (he  reason  for  the  rule  clear. 

The  logarithms  of  the  various  intervals  are  given  in  the  following 
table,  as  well  as  the  note  which,  together  with  the  tonic  C,  will  give  the 
interval  : — 


290.  Temperament.— [n  musk  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  scales 
having  differenl  ionics.  Suppose  then  we  require  to  form  a  scale  of 
^^hich  the  tonic  has  a  frequency  of  330,  i.e.  corresponds  to  the  1'  of  the 
^i:ale.  We  are  at  once  met  with  the  difficuhy  Ihat  the  notes  of  the  old 
■**cale  will  not  fit  into  the  new  scale.  For  instance,  the  interval  between 
^'andy  in  the  old  scale  is  JJ,  while  the  interval  between  the  tonic  and 
%he  next  note  above  ought  to  be  \. 

The  same  difficulty  remains  even  if  we  deal  with  the  more  extended 
scale  in  which  each  note  is  sharpened  and  flattened,  for,  as  is  shown  by 
the  table  of  the  logarithms  of  the  intervals  given  above,  the  sharp  of  one 
note  does  not  necessarily  have  the  same  frequency  as  the  flat  of  the  note 
above.  Wc  thus  see  that  the  notes  belonging  to  any  given  key  will  not 
serve  as  consecutive  notes  in  any  other  key.  Of  course  this  would,  in 
the  case  of  an  instrument  such  as  the  piano,  in  which  the  pitch  of  the 
various  notes  is  fixed,  render  it  practically  impossible  to  arrange  for  more 
than  one  key.  Hence,  in  order  to  be  able  to  use  the  same  series  of  notes 
for  music  written  in  diflerent  keys,  the  relative  frequencies  of  the  various 
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notes  are  in  practice  so  alterpd  that  the  notes  belonging  to  the  scale  in 
any  one  key  may  be  used  for  the  scale  in  any  other  key,  without  any  of 
them  ditfering  from  the  true  scale  by  more  than  do  the  notes  of  the 
original  scale.  This  process  of  adjusting  the  notes  of  the  scale  is  called 
t€mt*erament. 

There  are  t^-o  methods  of  temperament  in  common  use.  In  the  one 
the  more  consonant  inter\*als,  such  as  the  fifth,  are  kept  accurate,  and 
the  errors  due  to  temperament  are  spread  over  the  remaining  inter\'als  ; 
this  method  is  called  unequal  temperament  In  the  other  method  the 
inter>'al  of  the  octave  is  kept  correct,  and  the  errors  are  spread  equally 
over  the  remaining  inter>*als  ;  this  is  called  equal  temperament,  and  is 
that  usually  adopted  in  the  piana 

The  inter\-al  of  a  major  tone  is  equal  to  §  or  1.125  ;  that  of  a  minor 
tone  is  equal  to  \^  or  i.i  1 1  ;  and  that  of  a  lirama  is  equal  to  \%  or  1.067. 
Hence  a  major  and  a  minor  lone  are  very  nearly  the  same,  while  each  of 
these  is  vor>-  nearly  equal  to  the  interval  of  two  linunas,  since  two  limmas 
are  equal  to  {\%\^  or  1.138. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  equally  tempered  scale,  the  above  approximate 
relations  are  assumed  to  be  exactly  true,  that  is,  we  take  the  major  tone, 
the  minor  tone,  and  the  two  limnias  as  being  the  same. 

If  the  inler\al  of  a  tempcreil  limma  is  called  x\  then  there  will  be  twelve 
of  these  limmas  in  the  octave,  and  since  an  inter\'a]  of  twelve  limmas 
is  equal  to  .»*-,  for  the  interval  between  two  notes  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  inler\als  between  the  intermediate  notes,  while  the  interval  of  an 
iKTtave  is  2,  we  shall  have  in  the  equally  tempered  scale 

.4        -, 
or  .1=2* -  =  1.059. 

In  this  tempered  scale  the  limma  is  1.059,  instead  of  being  1.067,  ^^  't 
is  in  the  true  scale,  while  the  tempered  major  and  minor  tones  are  each 
equal  to  1.122,  instead  of  being  1.125  and  i.iii  respectively. 

In  the  following  table,  the  relative  frequencies  of  the  notes  on  the 
natural  and  the  equally  tempereil  scales  arc  shown  : — 

C  1)  E  F  G 

Natural  Scale  .    .    1.000    1.125     1.250    1.333    i-5oo 
Tempered  Scale  .    i.ooo    1.122    1.260    1.325     1.498 

On  the  equally  tempered  scale  CJJ  and  D7  are  the  same  notes,  and 
this  relation  also  holds  with  regard  to  D^  and  E^,  F^  and  Gi^,  Gu  and 
.^,  .-X^  and  B!t,  while  Ejf  is  the  same  as  F,  and  F7  is  the  same  as  E, 
as  is  also  the  case  for  B^  and  C?.  This  is  at  once  evident,  for  the 
interval  from  C  to  D  is  on  the  tempered  scale  1.122  or  (1.059)*,  while  the 
interval  between  C  and  Ci  is  1.051;,  and  that  l)etween  D?  and  D  is  also 
1.059.     These  relations  are  also  clearly  evident  from  the  last  coliunn  of 


A 

B 

1.667 

1.875    2.000 

1682 

1.888    2.000 

I»9>] 
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the  table  on  page  381,  where  brackets  show  the  various  intervals  which 
are  taken  as  equal  on  the  equally  tempered  scale. 
29L  Tdnes—Harmonles— Overtones.— When   a  single  note  is 

mmded  on  many  kinds  of  musical  instruments,  a  practised  ear  can 
detect  that,  in  addition  to  the  note  the  frequency  of  which  corresponds 
to  the  note  soundied,  there  are  present  notes  corresponding  to  other 
frequencies,  though  these  are  very  much  less  intense  than  the  principal 
note.  A  note  which  the  ear  cannot  break  up  in  this  manner  is  called  a 
toni.  Thus  musical  notes  are  in  general  composed  of  tones,  the  pitch 
of  the  note  being  that  corresponding  to  the  lowest  tone  it  contains. 

\in\&  the  frequency  of  a  tone,  then  the  tones  of  which  the  frequencies 
are  2^,  3^,  4/1,  &c,  are  called  the  harmonics  of  the  tone  /i,  and  this  tone 
is  called  the/undameutai. 

The  tones  which  go  to  build  up  a  note  are  not  necessarily  the  har- 
flxmics  of  the  lowest  tone,  so,  for  distinction,  they  are  called  the  overtones 
or  ufper  fartials  of  the  fundamental. 

In  the  case  of  tones  the  vibrations  of  the  sounding  body,  as  well  as 
the  waves  produced  in  the  air,  are  simple  harmonic  vibrations  ;  and  it  Is 
from  this  fact,  first  discovered  by  Ohm,  that  the  name  harmonic  vibration 
is  derived. 


CHAPTER    IV 

REFLECTION,  REFRACTION,  AND  INTERFBRENC 

292.  Beflection  or  Sound.— Wc  have  a  familiar  case  of  the 
tion  of  sound  in  [he  echo,  which  is  due  to  the  reflectiot)  of  the  sound 
by  some  large  vertical  surface,  sue 
clitToT  the  side  of  a  house. 

The  reflection  of  sound  may  a 
shoH'D  by  means  of  what  is  called  a  s( 
flamt;,  which  consists  of  a  gas  ftaii 
duccd  by  a  pin-hole  burner,  in  whi 
pressure  of  the  gas  has  been  increa 
the  flame  is  an  the  point  of  flaring, 
flame  forms  a  very  sensitive  dete< 
sound-waves,  particularly  those  of 
high  pilch.  The  form  of  the  flanic 
imaffecied  is  shown  at  B  (Fig.  334\ 
when  a  sound  of  suitable  pitch  is  pro 
the  flame  flares  and  shortens  into  the 
shown  at  A.  The  sensitive  flame  is 
at  A  (Fig.  235),  in  front  of  a  tube  CD 
whistle  II  is  placed  opposite  the  ' 
another  tube  kf,  while  a  screen  is 
at  c.H,  so  as  to  screen  off  the  direct  at 
the  whistle  on  the  flame.  The  prcs 
the  gas  is  adjusted  tilt  the  flame  ju 
not  flare  when  no  reflector  is  placed  : 
will  then  lie  found  that,  on  placing  a 
mg  surface  at  1  in  such  a  way  as 
c(|Ually  inclined  lo  Ihe  axes  of  the  Iwc 
the  flame  immediately  begins  to  flai 
continues  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  rel 
surface  remains  in  position. 

The  direction  in  which  the  soum 

proceeds  after  reflection  can  be  obtai 

exactly   the  same  way  as  that  adof 

it  will   be  found  that  the  angle  of  incidt 

igle  of  reflection.     This   faa  is  also  pro' 

described  above,  for  it  is  only  when  the  nonnal 
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I 

Fig.  235. 


itflector  I  bisects  the  angle  between  the  axes  of  the  tubes  that  the  flame 
lares ;  and  when  the  normal  bisects  this  angle,  the  angle  of  reflection  is 
equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

Use  is  made  of  the  reflection  of  sound  in  several  well-known  instru- 
ments. Thus  in  the  ear-trumpet,  the  sound-waves  that  are  caught  by 
the  bell-shaped  mouth  are  reflected  from  the  sides  of  the  trumpet,  and 
tbe  cross  section  of  the 
wave-front  is  decreased  up 
to  the  ear-end.  Thus  the 
amplitude  of  the  sound- 
waves increases  as  the 
cross  section  of  the  air  in 
which  they  take  place  is 
decreased,  and  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  waves  when 
they  strike  the  ear  is  much 
greater  than  if  this  con- 
centration did  not  take 
place. 

The  sounding  -  board 
placed  over  the  head  of  the 
speaker  in  large  halls  is 
another  application  of  the  reflection  of  sound.  It  consists  of  a  reflecting 
surface  placed  so  as  to  reflect  those  sound-waves  that  strike  it  down 
towards  the  audience.  Hence  the  waves,  that  would  otherwise  spread 
up  to  the  roof  and  be  irregularly  reflected  there,  are  directed  downwards, 
and  assist  in  making  the  speaker  audible. 

In  the  case  of  speaking-tubes,  the  sound-waves,  instead  of  spreading 
out  in  spheres,  as  they  would  do  in  the  open  air,  arc,  by  reflection  at  the 
sides  of  the  tube,  conflned  within  the  tiU^e,  so  that  they  travel  forward 
with  comparatively  small  decrease  in  amplitude,  the  wave-front  remain- 
ing of  the  same  cross  section  throughout.  A  similar  effect  is  produced 
when  a  watch  is  held  against  one  end  of  a  long  wooden  rod,  and  the 
ear  is  held  against  the  other  end.  The  ticking  of  the  watch  can  be 
heard  almost  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  held  close  to  the  ear.  The  reason  is 
that  the  sound-waves  in  the  wood,  when  they  reach  the  bounding  surface 
between  wood  and  air,  are  almost  entirely  reflected,  and  thus  the  wave 
proceeds  down  the  rod  without  much  of  the  energy  escaping  into  the 
surrounding  air. 

The  difficulty  of  hearing  sounds  at  a  distance  on  certain  days  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  on  such  acoustically  opaque  days 
there  exist  columns  and  layers  of  air  at  different  temperatures,  and  that 
the  sound-waves  get  partly  reflected  at  each  passage  from  air  at  one 
temperature  to  air  at  another.    Such  reflection  must  occur,  for  the  velocity 

with  which  the  sound-waves  travel  will  be  different  if  the  temperature  of 

2  B 


."-.-.'.       i.c  pi-i-^*  iVi^in  i»ne  medium  to 
-. r  -  -     ,.  1  Tt'-ir.:  •. t!'"  ■:..  ::  is  partly  rcfleaed 

l!r>L  Rffric::o"  of  Soand.-  v."  -r  .i  ^-.'-r.-.i-wave  passes  from  one 

■  ■ --    .  '-    '     :.    --":.::   ::  c  >'-.:r.d-wa*.e  i>  travelling  is 

'•:::•     _T  -•::-.!.  ".tv:       Iho  laws  which  ytncrn 

■--"-.'■.■--   ^..'-.T  ^5  :h-  ?c  :r.  :hc  case  of  lijjht  (see 

---      :  '    -"    .  ~     •-:.-:.::>  4i:ni:ul:  to  obtain  quanti- 

-■-■■..:---:     .1-   "r'C  rcrracted  may.  however,  be 

.    -      ---:...:•*--   r.i:.i-r-L:>tr:  lu^  tilled  with  a  jras  other 

.    -.    -    '      ~   rv    i  ^^*    .ir^K"!  :>  n":«.ii  w::h  carbon  dioxide, 

-.-■.■'..:'-    ■  .'.':.  a  <r.:.i"xT  w'iociy  than  in  air,  the 

•    "•    -.."  •- :  .-.  •' v-^.  j'  :ha:  ^y  p'.i«  injj  a  whistle  at 

>     -  *.    :  "  ^"..r  i:  ::.-.-    -;.->:.   •.  -a  .!".  be  possible  to  arrange 

.   -.^.t      '-.-:■.:  -"^:-.  ^\:  tr.  :r:e  Ier.>  is  not  interposed, 

>  ..:■■?  :>._>'.  s  :'c  A -.-.'.  s    -r.  :he  flame.     If  the  lens  is 

,.r^  ..  ^.L-     -  •..":.  .::  ?   .:r.i  :rav<.'.>  more  rapidly  than  in 

-■     •.--   ■        ..  :  .1-  a  di'.tTjiini;   lens  (?f  348 K  and  a 

.    -  -•;.'.:  :-..r:'.  ...:.  '*  :^T:''.'r::iev:  \:\  whi.h  the  Hame  flares 

■»  -^  •- .  :**.r  ?:'»:e«t.:.:'.^  •»•' the  sound- waves  hv  the 

..?..•■-      ••-•,•:   :-.::.*.':e.:  .  r.  a:\:^''jnt  of  the  motion  of  the 
«   ■      ■•.■>;      t   V.i'.e  .1.  ylir.e  Si»-ni:-\va\e,  in  which  the  wave- 
...:...:■       :  .,   .i^rtir.st  the  wind.     Near  the  surface  of 
.     :  •-      :"  :r.e  w •.:•-■.  i?^  :r.  ..er.i-ra!  '.es>  than  at  some  distantx 
-      ...;       N    '  ::-.e  ?. -.iiv.-wavc  will  travel  at  the  same  speed 
\.        -  ■  .::.         \.  :    :'":v  cor.: rar\- ::>o;ion  of  the  air,  the  distance 

.^  -.Ve    -.i-.c- :'-»:•.:  rel.ttive  :i»  the  earth  will  be  j^reater 

.    -..•■.-.    .  :"  :".  f   t.i'th   ::'..';r.    hi^^htr  up.      The  wave-front  will 
.    .      ■•-i.-..  •.*•.?  :..  p  '.tj:*::n^^  behind  the  biutom,  and,  since 
.=  ■■1  :^  .::  ::,.;h:  ar.,,:!e>  to  the  wave-front,  the  direction 
•     .  ;   -..-.  i.   :>:c.i.:  of  Ivin,;  parallel  to  the  surface,  will  be 
..■  .-       '■'.:-  :/o  >o-.:r.«.:-wa^es  may  pa^s  over  the  head  of  an 
'.-...  >  .•:'.  :!-.e  \* :  :•..:■■». i:\!  >iv:e  of  the  place  where  the  sounds 

^  ■•...:■.       V,'  ■  v.   :'x    <.y.'.:..[   .<  :r.i\e!!:n*;  with   the  wind  the  opposite 

■./A  '.^.t\i>  be;::^,,  refracted  downwards.  This  cffecl 
\':.K  ...MMtcr  c.^Mnct."  >in:nds  can  be  heard  when  the 
^.\. './:  >  :•/.  .  .:'.^  a::;'.  :he  wir.d.  '.ha:i  >\hen  the  sound  is  moving'  against 
;:u  -A.:-..; 

A...^::\'  .  i.i^o  rf  :iK'  r«,'frakt;or.  of  sound-waves  is  the  une({ual  heating 
oi  :V.:  \.i:  .•■-  -::.i:a  of  .i::-.  In  L^enrral  during  the  day  the  air  near  the 
i;!oi:^;  -  Ii.^::r-:.  A-  >oi::u!  travels  quicker  in  hot  th.in  in  cold  air,  the 
ri'-;;':  1-  ih.i:  :;>■  waxes  u^''  ro!"r.ictcd  u:^wards. 

294.  Interference  of  Sound-Waves.— The  fact  that  sound-waves 
can  intciUMi-  m.iy  be  ea>ily  shtnvn,  and  the  wave-length  of  the  note  used 
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red  (only  roughly  it  is  true)  by  means  of  the  instrument  shown  in 

1  in  Fig.  256.  A  whistle  or  reed  is  sounded  at  A,  and  the  sound-waves 

ach  the  sensitive 

placed  at  F  by  the 

ibes  ABC  and  ADC 

se  two  paths  are 

al  length,  then  the 

that  reach  c  after  j 

ing    by    the    two 

¥ill  be  in  the  same 

and  hence  they 
rengthen  one  an- 

One  tube,  D,  can 
j[thened,  and  hence 


Fig.  236. 


ith  which  the  sound  has  to  traverse  can  be  made  longer  in  this 
lan  the  other.     If  the  tube  is  gradually  pulled  out,  a  position  such ' 
zxn  be  obtained,  for  which  the  waves  that  travel  by  the  two  paths 

opposite  phase  when  they  reach  C,  and  hence  they  interfere,  so 
le  flame  is  unaffected  although  the  whistle  is  sounding  as  strongly 
ore.     When  this  occurs  the  path  ad'c  traversed  by  one  wave  is 

than  the  path  ABC  traversed  by  the  other  by  half  a  wave-length, 
t  when  a  crest  reaches  C  via  B,  the  preceding  trough  which  has 
ed  via  d'  has  only  just  reached  C,  and  these  two  neutralise  one 
T,  so  that  the  air  at  C  is  undisturbed. 

the  tube  D  is  pulled  further  out,  the  paths  differ  by  more  than  half 
!-length,  and  hence  the  two  sets  of  waves    i^ 
*nce  to  strengthen  one  another  again, 
en  the  tube  is  pulled  out  to  d",  and  the 
nee  between    the    paths    amounts  to  a 

wave-length,  the  flame  is  almost  as 
ly  affected  as  it  was  at  first,  when  the 
were  of  equal  length.  The  difference 
;n  the  lengths  of  the  two  tubes  when 
rence  occurs  is  equal  to  half  the  wave- 

of  the  note  used. 

e  interference  of  sound-waves  is  also 
early  shown  in  the  case  of  the  waves  pro- 
in  air  by  a  tuning-fork.  As  we  shall  see 
he  extremities  of  the  two  prongs  shown 
ion  at  A  and  B  (Fig.  237)  vibrate  in  such 

that  they  move  alternately  away  from 

wards  each  other.     As  a  result,  while  M 

oduce  a  condensation  in  the  air  between,       ^  P 

-oduce  a  rarefaction  in  the  air  towards 

F,  and  vice  versa.     Hence  each  prong  starts  two  sets  of  waves,  and 
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'^L'^e^  .jr  T  uDuaKc  .*iiaa«  *  41  ae  :vQ  attest  ao  dat  they  interfen 
^kmxu.  zk  *nzmLr^  i.v>  jol  I  'X  rT:»  iuij.luuKe  ohl  be  very  deaiijr 
.:?c:rr-^'::si:»--  ^  -i-'ur?^.-::-^  .  ore  uaii  ".nca  'nmmi^  it  aiowiy  when  held 
:t-ir  7t  :ir  V*>k-  ze  jx  i  3  ^taer  n"  dK  posMkins  E.  r«  G^  or  H,  the 
■7rK    VT  ■     ^    >^.ir-:    -liern.*:",    »mle   vhea  "iK  ob*  is  oo.  cither  of  the 

2&.  ^KaimiBirT  'Vavcs  -iMiiuiA  ItrBBAHdHKiKrtpas  Air.— When 

vir^ert     r   :..   .ini-Hil   ^    T  i-  r^sJ^  :s  ammied.  in  6roiit  of  a  rc- 

ieenng    aor^iie  ab^  the   sound- 

vaves-  -vtuch  &dl  oa  the  sarfux 

.ire   reflected*  aod  the  re6ected 

Q   imi     nrxinnt    vavcs     interfere 


**.. 


|M  '      r^Msn.  js  JK  che  case  of  the  watcr- 

waves  lieait  with  in  §  273,  there 
ot  Till  be  imeifeieiice  at  the  points 

^u  :S  ^  "^c-*  'I*™  ^«  Stance 
*4?i,.  >4X^  M3i;^  Ac^  arc  equal  to 
X  ^  :..  ^  ^.  ^  x...  T::^i'«•.uvciv.  It  *jies  J.  jcostive  damc  is  moved 
iion;:  :ie  :iv;mi.LL  "^1.  :  «-.l  ivt  *£&re  ^hen  t  is  at  cither  of  the  nodes 
X..  v-  N  ,  A...  'tifu:?.  -;::;-i  .ac  ii>:ano2  xrveen  each  of  these  points 
i  i-.nLjL.  J'  1*41 1  ne  v;i'T?-.e'.::^T-!  \.,  jv  lutuig  die  posinoos  of  the  flame 
vien  I  ii'v<  lei  i^-'i  *t:  :n^'  ictcmine  the  vave-Iength  of  the  note 
^v'sn  :v  .ue  vi.sj:e.  mc  r.'in  :ae  *a'  <?-i'ength,  kxkjwin^  the  velocity  ol 
•J* 'line  :t  i.r,  .uiciaare  '.iie  -rwiuencv  jr  rie  note.  As  a  sensitive  flanM 
wl:  iet*::  -:ie  7re:?iait^  :t  3v*iuxc-*aves  v?t  lIc^lleDcy  too  great  to  b< 
'leiiri  ':v  :iie  £ir.  :^is  niedicc  lilow^  the  ttequency  of  such  inaudibl< 
jt-nmis  '?e:3:j  ieofrnmeii. 

296.  Dopier's  Prineipffe  — Suppese  rsac  ^  a  point  a  there  is  a  bod 
wni'ih  -s  irrriCTiZi;  i.  icc-;.  .-t  wj:i:h  :fie  aremiency  is  «.  Owing  to  th 
ir.f.oti  oc  :3e  stTiinoinc  X'cy  :h«irc  wtII  be  a  ^uccessiioa  of  wa^'cs  produce 
:ri  :hc  sunmuzdir^  A:r.  izc  :ae  5rev^cency  of  these  waves  will  also  be  f 
rf^nce,  if  in  ■:c55<r.er  i  a:  a  3cin:  B*  «  w-ives  will  readb  his  car  in  eac 
acronrL  and  he  »-:  1  hear  a  noce  of  pitch  «.  Now  suppose  the  observe 
;ipproaches  :hc  soundiaj:  Ixtc>%  rhec  in  each  secood  he  will  now  receiv 
iiw>rc  than  n  waves,  tor  ia  avi«,::::on  :o  the  ft  wa^-es  which  would  reach  b 
ftar.  iuppo^  he  had  been  stationary,  he  will  have  met  a  certain  numb< 
of  waves  in  each  second,  for  at  the  envi  ot  the  second  he  is  nearer  lb 
VMjndin;^  body  than  he  was  at  the  con;menoement,  and  his  ear  will  ha\ 
Tfiff.WeA  the  waves  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second,  occupie 
tfii^  ^pace.  TT>e  result  is  that  as  he  now  recei\-es  more  than  n  wav< 
}rf.T  wtfy/nd,  the  pitch  of  the  note  he  hears  will  be  higher  than  n,  1 
m%tr/Af]  trf  approaching  the  sounding  body,  he  mox-es  away  from  it,  the 
in  fh«  nam*^  w;iy  the  pitch  of  the  note  heard  will  appear  lower  than  j 
if  fhr  r»},vrver  remains  at  rest,  but  the  sounding  body  approaches,  the 
\)Hi  *'ffc<i  will  \}e  the  same  as  if  the  obser>'er  approached  a  stationai 
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aoimding  body,  and  the  note  heard  mill  be  of  a  higher  pitch  than  that 
jcfkoduced  by  the.  body ;  while  if  the  sotinding  body  is  receding,  the  note 
'kttrd  will  be  lower. 

This  apparent  change  of  pitch,  owing  to  the  relative  motion  of  the 
■ounding  body  and  the  observer,  is  called  the  Dopier  effect,  and  the  ex- 
filanation  which  we  have  given  is  called  the  Dopier  principle. 

The  Dopier  eflfect  can  often  be  observed  in  the  case  of  the  note  given 
liy  a  steam-whistle  sounding  on  an  engine  which  is  passing  through  a 
Elation  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  note  heard  when  the  engine  is  approaching 
t^  observer  is  very  markedly  of  a  higher  pitch  than  that  heard  when  the 
CBgine  has  passed  and  is  travelling  away  from  the  observer. 

The  change  in  pitch  produced  by  the  relative  motion  of  the  observer 
amd  sounding  body  can  readily  be  calculated.  Suppose  that  the  sounding 
Indy  has  a  fineqoency  of  n  vibrations  per  second,  and  that  the  observer  is 
approaching  it  with  a  velocity  ?',  the  velocity  of  the  sound  being  V,  If 
tiie  observer  were  at  rest,  he  would  receive  n  waves  per  second.  If  X  is 
the  wave-length  of  the  sound,  then  in  a  space  v  there  will  be  v\\  waves. 
Hence,  since  the  observer  traverses  a  space  v  in  one  second,  his  ear  will 
pick  np,  owing  to  his  motion  alone,  v\\  waves,  so  that  the  total  number  of 
waves  received  in  a  second  will  be  n-Vvl^,  But  r=»X  (§  267),  so  that 
flie  pitch  of  the  note  heard  is  n-^nv/r,  or  »(i  -\-vlV).  If  the  observer 
had  been  traveUing  away  from  the  sounding  body,  then  in  each  second 
liis  ear  would  have  fiiiled  to  pick  up  vl\  waves,  and  the  pitch  of  the  note 
heard  would  be  n{i  -v/V). 

We  may  arrive  at  the  same  result  by  a  rather  different  method  of 
argument,  which  is  instructive  from  its  bearing  on  some  other  problems. 

Suppose  0„  Of,  0„  &C.  (Fig.  239),  to  be  the  positions  of  the  sounding 
body  at  the  times  o^  /,  2/,  3/,  &c.  Then  if,  as  before,  / '  is  the  velocity  of 
sound,  and  we  describe  a  circle  with  Oj  as  centre,  and  radius  4/F,  this 
circle  will  represent  the  wave-surface  at  a  time  4/  for  a  disturbance  which 
was  caused  at  the  time  o,  when  the  sounding  body  was  at  Oj.  In  the 
same  way  if,  with  Oj,  03,  O4  as  centres,  circles  are  described  of  radii 
3/K,  2/Kand  /K  respectively,  these  will  each  represent  the  positions  of 
the  wave-surfaces  at  the  time  4/,  that  is,  when  the  sounding  body  is  at  O5, 
due  to  the  disturbances  produced  when  the  sounding  body  was  at  the 
points  Oj,  Oj,  and  O4  respectively.  The  figure  very  clearly  shows  the 
crowding  together  of  the  waves  on  one  side,  corresponding  to  a  rise  in 
pitch,  and  the  spreading  out  in  another  direction,  corresponding  to  a  fall 
in  pitch.  The  figure  is  drawn  for  the  case  where  the  velocity  of  the 
sounding  body  is  less  than  that  of  the  sound,  the  corresponding  figure 
for  the  case  where  v  is  greater  than  K  is  shown  in  Fig.  240.  The  funda- 
mental diff*erence  between  the  two  cases  is  that  when  the  velocity  of  the 
sounding  body  is  less  than  that  of  sound,  the  wave-surface  correspond- 
ing to  the  disturbance  that  starts  at  any  given  time  lies  entirely  outside 
all   the  wave-surfaces  corresponding  to  disturbances  that  start  at  all 
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and  that,  just  as  in  the  case  con.sidered  in  §  273,  these  waves 

stiei^^en  each  other  along  these  tangents  but  will  interfere  at  all 

points,  two  plane  waves  inclined  at  a  constant  angle  will  be  pro- 

Since  the  moving  body  will  reach  the  point  Og  at  the  same 

It  that  the  sound-wave  reaches  the  point  R,  it  follows  that  if  6/  is  the 

;^lc  made  by  the  wave-^ont  RO5  with  the  direction  of  motion  of  the 

iding  body,  then 

[ence  the  greater  the  velocity  v  of  the  sounding  body,  the  smaller  the 
included  between  the  wave-fronts.  If  we  can  measure  this  angle 
\miA  know  either  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body  or  that  of  sound,  then 
;tibe  velocity  of  sound,  or  of  the  moving 

body,  as  the  case  may  be,  can  be  cal- 

cnlated. 

A  familiar  example  of  this  phenome- 
non, in  the  case  of  water-waves,  is  the 

bow-wave,  produced  when  a  boat  moves   : 

through  still  water.     Since  the  condition 

for  the  production  of  these  waves  is  that 

the  disturbing  or  sounding  body  must 

move  faster  than  the  waves  themselves 

travel,   it  follows  that   in  the  case  of 

sound-waves  the  velocity  must  exceed 

about  333  metres,  or  1090  feet  per  second.      In  Fig.  241   the  form  of 

the  wave  produced  in  air  by  a  rifle  bullet  is  shown,  as  obtained  in  the 

photographs  taken  by  Prof.  C.  V.  Boys. 


Fig.  241. 


CHAPTER   V 

VIBRATIONS  OF  STRINGS,  RODS,  PLATES,  AND 

COLUMNS  OF  GAS 

297.  Vibrations  of  Stringrs.— For  our  purpose  we  shall  take  a  string 
to  he  .1  perfectly  flexible,  uniform  filament  of  matter,  stretching  between 
iwo  points.  Any  real  string  will,  of  course,  possess  rigidity  ;  since,  how- 
ever, by  Liking  a  string  of  which  the  diameter  is  very  small  compared 
with  ilie  length,  the  effects  of  rigidity  are  very  small,  the  errors  thus 
introduced  will  not  be  great. 

Strings  can  vibrate  in  two  distinct  manners,  according  as  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  particles  which  compose  the  string  are  longitudinal  or 
transN  erse.  \Vc  shall  at  present  confine  ourselves  to  transverse  vibra- 
tions, postponing  the  consideration  of  longitudinal  vibrations  till  u-eare 
dealinj^  with  the  vibrations  of  rods. 

Transverse  vibrations  may  be  produced  in  strings  by  plucking,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  guitar,  bowing,  as  in  the  violin,  or  striking,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  i^iano. 

The  instrument  usually  employed  for  the  study  of  the  transverse 
vibration  of  strings  is  shown  in  Fig.  242,  and  is  called  a  monochord  or 


Fic.  242. 

[Frotn  i;,iMot't  "  Physus.') 

sonometer.     It  consists  of  a  sound ing-l mix,  across  the  top  of  which  a 

string  is  stretched  by  some  weights  r.     In  addition  to  the  fixed  bridges, 

A  and  I),  there?  is  a  movable  bridge,  R,  by  means  of  which  the  length  of 

the  portion  of  the  string  which  is  put  in  vibration  can  be  altered. 
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retched  string  is  struck  or  otherwise  distorted  and  then  let  go, 
ty  with  which  the  wave  set  up  travels  along  the  string  is  given 
pression  (§  276)-— 

v=  fJT\m    .    .    .     (i), 

T  is  the  stretching  force  in  dynes  and  m  is  the  mass  of  one 
e  of  the  string  in  grams. 

vave  travelling  along  a  string  ab  (Fig.  243)  reach  a  point  B, 
J  string  is  fixed,  there  will  be  reflection. 

is  a  difference  between  the  reflection  in  this  case  and  that 
:urs  when  a  water-wave  or  sound-wave  in  air  is  reflected  from  a 
tacle.  In  the  case  of  the  water-wave,  when  a  crest  reaches  the 
it  is  reflected  as  a  crest,  while  when  a  trough  reaches  the 
L  trough  is  reflected.  In  the 
a   crest    travelling  along  a 

string    and    reaching    the    B 
.  of  the  string,  it  is  not  re- 
>  a  crest  but  as  a   trough. 
A  (Fig.    243)  represents    a     p 
s  wave  travelling  up  to  the     ^ 

B  of  the  string,  then  after  p',^ 

the  form  of  the  wave  is  that 

C.  The  easiest  way  of  seeing  why  this  should  be,  is  to  suppose 
incident  wave  which  moves  up  to  the  fixed  end  B  of  the  cord 
\  is  not  reflected,  but  moves  on  past  R  along  an  imaginary  con- 

BC,  of  the  cord,  and  that  the  corresponding  reflected  wave  is 
to  move  on  to  the  real  part,  BA,  of  the  cord  from  the  imaginary 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  condition  which  the  reflected  wave 
Ifil  is,  since  the  point  B  on  the  string  is  held  fixed,  that  the 
i\  sum  of  the  displacements  at  the  point  B  on  the  string  due  to 
:  and  reflected  waves  must  always  be  zero.  At  (a)  (Fig.  244) 
^nt  wave  is  shown  at   the   instant  when  it  has  just  reached 

point  R  At  (^)  the  incident  wave,  as  shown  by  the  light 
s  line,  has  partly  moved  on  to  the  imaginary  portion  of  the  cord, 
reflected  wave,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  curve,  has  partly  moved 

real  part  of  the  cord.  Under  the  influence  of  the  direct  and 
ted  waves,  the  cord  takes  the  position  indicated  by  the  thick 
e  subsequent  state  of  aflfairs  is  shown  at  (r),  (//)>  (^)>  &c.,  and 

(/)  the  incident  wave  has  passed  wholly  on  to  the  imaginary 
e  cord,  while  the  reflected  wave  consists  of  a  wave  moving  to 
but  with  the  depression  leading,  although  the  incident  wave  had 
tion  leading.     This  chanj^e  in  the  condition  of  the  wave  due  to 

is  equivalent  to  a  loss  or  gain  of  phase  equal  to  half  a  wave- 

the  point  of  reflection,  and  so  this  type  of  reflection  is  often 
o  as  reflection  7i'///i  change  of  sign. . 


V"! 
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se  wTit  ins  w.MJS.'-'wgg^'g?  racsidcito 
V  r  «s  ■MiiiiM^J!  -±e  urmc  !^-  to  ^ 


Fig.  aw- 

There  will  be  a  series  of  nodes  at  disunces  X  2  ffom  one  anodier,  and 
half-way  between  each  node  will  be  a  loop. 

Sinre  the  nodes  are  points  where  the  string  is  permanently  at  rest,  the 
vibrations  will  not  be  affeaed  if  we  clamp  the  string  at  any  of  Uicse 
(MfintH,  in  which  case  we  should  be  dealing  with  the  vibrations  of  a  string 
held  at  ear:h  end. 

If  the  secrjnd  fixed  point  is  placed  at  the  first  node  from  the  fixed  end, 
then  the  string  will  be  vibrating  so  as  to  give  the  lowest  tone  of  which 
it  \%  nipabic,  or,  in  other  words,  will  be  giving  its  fundamental.      If  /  is 

fh«  length  of  the  string,  we  have  /=JV,Nj=  .     Now  if  n  is  the  frequency 

«f  th#?  wiring,  wc  have,  from  the  general  equation  connecting  »,  X,  and  v 
^-•it  K  367)  - 

7'==//X. 
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from  equation  (i)  above 


n\ 


^  substituting  for  X  in  terms  of/, 


=\/w 


2l\/  m 


(2). 


This  expression  may  be  written  in  a  slightly  different  form,  for  if  />  is 
*he  density  of  the  material  of  which  the  string  is  composed,  and  r  is  the 
radius  of  the  string,  m=irr^p.     Hence 


or 


^     2/Virr3p 
2V  ^r* 


rr*p/ .  / 

Now  fcf^pl  is  the  total  mass  of  the  string,  so  that  if  we  call  this  quantity 
^»  the  formula  reduces  to  _ 

(3)- 


2V    l^ 


T 
IM 


In  addition  to  the  fundamental  mode  of  vibration  considered  above, 
^"C  string  can,  as  shown  in  Fig.  245,  vibrate  in  such  a  way  that  there  are 
'»  2,  3,  &c.,  points  which 


ia) 


^re  permanently    at    rest 

^tween  the  extreme  points. 

^e  points  N^,  Nj,  &c.,  which 

^re   permanently    at    rest 

during  the  vibrations,  are 

nodes,    while    the    points 

niarked    L,*  at  which    the 

amplitude  of  the  vibrations 

IS  a  maximum,  are  loops. 

Since  if  the  string  in  (^) 
(Fig.  245)  were  clamped  at 
N  the  vibrations  would  be 

unaffected,  and  under  these  ■  'i      f^\ 

circumstances  we  should  be 

dealing  with    two    strings  ^'^-  ^5- 

each  of  which  had  a  length  //2,  we  see  that  the  frequency  of  the  tone 
produced  under  these  conditions  will  be  obtained  by  substituting  l\i  for 
/  in  the  equation  (2),  since  the  tension,  7",  and  the  mass  per  unit  length, 
w,  remain  the  same.     Hence  the  frequency  n'  is  given  by 


=1  // 

/  V  m 


-     1 

m 


that  is,  the  frequency  is  double  what  it  was  in  the  case  when  the  string 


V 


^^  :qS 


T»i5  v.brit.r.^-  33  a  »r>jCe.  in  th.s  way  .:  wiii  be  seen  thau  it  n  is  ibe 
frequency  of  the  fundanaental  tone  of  a  string,  then  the  o\'e]tones  have 
the  frequencies  2jIj  yt^  4^  &c.  Hie  strix^  can  give,  therefore,  the 
hannonics  of  the  fimdaniental  tone. 

We  ha^-e  supposed  abo\-e  that  the  string  ribrates  in  only  one  of  the 
possible  ways  at  a  time  ;  we  may,  hoverer,  have  a  nnmber  of  them 
coexisting,  so  that  a  note  wiD  be  produced,  which  is  boik  op  of  the  tone 
and  certain  of  the  overtones. 

Thus,  if  the  string  is  plucked  at  a  third  of  its  lei^;th  from  either  tn^ 
the  first  overtone  will  be  particularly  noticeable,  and  can  be  iendere<^ 
even  more  e\-ident  if  the  fundamental  note  b  damped  out  by  lightly 
touching  the  string  at  its  middle  point  with  a  feather  or  piece  of  papei'y 
when  the  octave  of  the  fimdamental,  which  coiiespoiKis  to  the  firS^ 
overtone,  will  be  heard  very  clearly. 

298.  Melde's  Experiment.— A  \-ery  convenient  way  of  showing  th^ 
laws  which  govern  the  vibrations  of  strings  is  that  doe  to  Melde.    A 

string  AB  (Fig.  246)  is  fixed  at 
one  end  to  the  prong  of  a  large 
tuning-fork,  while  the  other  end 
passes  o\*er  a  paDey  and  has  a 
small  scale-pan  P  attached,  by 
putting  weights  in  which  the 
tension  on  the  strii^  can  be 
varied  at  wilL  If  the  fork  is 
placed  in  the  position  shown  in 
the  figure,  then  when  the  prong 
B  moves  towards  A  the  string  will 
be  allowed  to  sag.  As  the  prong 
moves  back  the  string  is  tightened, 
being  horizontal  when  the  prong  is  furthest  from  A.  When  the  prong 
moves  back  towards  A  the  string  does  not  again  sag,  but,  owing  to  its 
inertia  and  the  upward  motion  it  has  acquired,  it  tra>*els  up  above  the 
horizontal  position,  so  that  it  is  in  its  extreme  upward  position  when  the 
prong  has  completed  one  whole  vibration,  from  the  time  when  the  string 
was  at  its  lowest  Thus  the  frequency  of  the  string  is  half  that  of  the  fork. 
If  the  fork  is  turned  through  90°,  so  that  the  movement  of  the  prong 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  string,  then  when  the  prong  moves  to  the  right 
the  cord  will  also  move  to  the  right,  when  the  prong  is  passing  through 
its  position  of  rest  the  string  will  also  be  passing  through  its  position  of 
rest,  and  when  the  prong  is  at  its  extreme  left  elongation  so  also  will  be 
the  string.  The  string  therefore  will  in  this  case  vibrate  in  unison  with 
the  fork.  In  order  to  obtain  a  considerable  movement  of  the  string,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  tension  should  be  adjusted  so  that  the  natural 
period  of  the  string  should  agree  with  the  period  of  the  vibrations 
impressed  on  it  by  the  fork. 


Fig.  246. 
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If  the  fork  is  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  246,  and  has  a  frequency 
.  ^,  then  when  the  tension  T^  of  the  string  is  such  that 
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the  vibrations  set  up  in  the  string  will  be  most  energetic,  the  string 
vibrating  in  its  fundamental  mode.  As  the  tension  is  decreased  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibrations  will  decrease,  but  when  the  tension  reaches 
the  value  T^  given  by  the  equation 


^        2//2\/  m 


^  string  will  again  vibrate  strongly,  but  now  with  a  node  in  the  middle. 
%  further  decreasing  the  tension  3,  4,  5,  &c.,  nodes  can  be  produced, 
but  for  the  vibrations  to  be  energetic  the  tension,  1\  has  in  every  case  to 
be  so  adjusted  that  if  /  is  the  distance  between  consecutive  nodes, 
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299.  Transverse  Vibrations  of  Rods.— In  considering  the  vibra- 
tions of  strings,  we  have  neglected  the  rigidity  of  the  string,  and  supposed 
that  the  only  force  tending  to  bring  the  string  back  into  its  position  of 
rest  when  it  is  displaced  is  that  due  to  the  tension.  We  now  pass  on  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  in  which  the  restitution  is  due  solely  to  the  rigidity 
of  the  solid,  namely,  the  case  of  a  rod  clamped  at  one  or  more  points  but 
not  subjected  to  any  tension. 

If  the  rod  is  held  in  a  clamp  at  one  end,  the  fundamental  form  in 
which  it  can  vibrate  is  shown  at  («),  Fig. 
247,  where  there  is  a  single  node,  and  that 
at  the  fixed  end. 

The  manner  in  which  a  rod  clamped 
at  one  end  vibrates,  when  sounding  its  ^rst 
and  second  overtones,  is  shown  at  {b)  and 
{c\  If  the  frequency  of  the  rod  when 
sounding  its  fundamental  is  taken  as  unity, 
then  the  frequencies  of  the  overtones  are 
5.29,  8.27,  10.21,  11.66,  &c.  In  this  case 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  overtones  are 
not  the  harmonics  of  the  fundamental 
tone. 

If  the  rod,  when  vibrating  as  in  (<^),  Fig. 
247,  instead  of  being  clamped  at  B,  were 
prolonged,  and  were  simply  supported  at 

N  and  B,  we  should  have   the  case  of  a  rod  free  at  both  ends,  and 
vibrating  in  its  fundamental  form  as  shown  at  (rt).  Fig.  248.     The  mode 
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is  shown   at  (^.>,  and   is   such  ihul 
We  frequencies  of  the   fundamcnull 
nnd  i>f  ihi:  overtones  for  a  nid  free  \ 
at  biitli  ends  are  I,  z.i)2,  4.87,6.3:, 
7.48,  &c. 

The  consideration  of  the  coo-  j 

between     the    dimeDStou  1 

of  a   rod   and  the  frequencj-  of  iB    , 

B   fundaniental    lone    is    beyond   \3» 

scope  of  this  work.      It  is,  however 

inieresiing  to  note  that,  other  things 

bein^'  the  same,  the  frequency  varies 

iiU'ersely  as  the  square  of  the  lenglb, 

oils,  directly  as  the  thickness,  or  at 
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c  consider  the  vibrations  of  a  rod,  ftte 
its  fundamental,  so  that  there  ate 
11  ('i).  Fig.  249,  and  suppose  that  the  rod 
is  gradually  bent  at  the  middle, ' 
then  found  that  the  nodes  come 
nearer  together  as  the  rod  is  beni, 
as  shown  at  {6),  (,■),  and  {a)  in  ibt 
figure.  When  the  two  limbs  art 
parallel  the  arrangement  forms  a 
tuniiig-fotk,  and  the  nodes  plas- 
tically coincide.  For  convenience  1 
in  holding  the  fork  a  stem  i^  | 
attached  at  the  middle  point,  and 
since  this  point  is  a  node,  the  vibra- 
tions are  not  interfered  with  on 
this  account. 

The  ab:jve  method  of  consider- 
ing the  tuning-fork,  as  derived  from 
hdiv  it  ia  thai  the  prongs  vibrate  in  such  a  way 
uly  apiiruach  and  recede  from  one  another,  for  in 
the  slrai);hl  rod,  whi-re  there  is  ,1  loop  in  the  middle,  the  ends  move 
II]]  and  down  together,  and  this  continues  in  the  bent  n>d,  although 
the  central  loop  Iills  now  vanished. 

The  reason  that  tuning-forks  are  of  such  importance  in  sound  is 
that  the  note  given  by  a  ])roperly  formed  fork,  when  set  in  vibration 
by  gentle  iKiwing,  is  practically  a  simple  lone,  for  the  overtones  are 
com p;tra lively  difficult  to  obtain,  and,  when  present,  die  out  very  much 
more  quickly  than  (he  fundamental  tone.  The  absolute  frequency  of 
the  tone  given  by  a  fork  depends  on  the  lempcralure  of  the  fork,  owing 
to  the  change  of  the  elasticity  of  the  metal  of  which  the  fork  is  com- 
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posed.     In  the  case  of  a  sieel  fork,  the  frequency  decreases  by  about 
jl  in  8943  for  each  degree  Centigrade  rise  of  temperature. 

Since  tuning-forks  are  almost  exclusively  used  for  standards  of  pitch, 
is  of  importance  to  be  able  to  determine  the  pitch  of  a  fork  with 
iracy. 

One  method  by  which  the  frequency  of  a  fork  can  be  measured  is 

tune*  a  string,  which  is  stretched  by  a  known  force,  to  unison  with 

fork,  and  to  calculate  the  pitch  of  the  note  given  by  the  string  by 

formula  given  in  §  297.     This  method  does  not,  however,  admit  of 

[•By  great  accuracy.      A   better  method   consists  in  attaching  a  fine 

Ic  to  one  prong  of  the  fork,  and  causing  this  bristle  to  trace  a 

[■*wy  line  on  a  smoked  drum,  which  is  rotated  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate. 

A  small  electro-magnet  works  another  style,  which   traces  a   second 

jir-'^lne  on  the  drum  alongside  that  due  to  the  fork.     The  current  of  the 

~-^^^  ttectro-magnet  is  made  at  equal  intervals  by  the  pendulum  of  a  stan- 

{ dard  clock,  so  that  the  line  traced  on  the  drum  is  broken,  and  the 

*  time  interval  between  these  breaks  is  known.      Hence,  by  counting 

^*  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  fork  which  occur  between  two  given 
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time-marks,  the  frequency  of  the  fork  can  be  obtained.  Another  method 
of  considerable  importance  is  that  known  as  the  stroboscopic  disc 
method.  Two  thin  and  light  pieces  of  card  or  metal  foil  C,  D  (Fig.  250), 
are  attached  to  the  prongs  A,  B  of  the  fork.  Each  of  these  cards  is 
perforated  by  a  slit,  and  these  slits  are  so  placed  that,  when  the  prongs 
of  the  fork  are  at  rest,  the  two  slits  are  opposite  each  other,  so  that 
an  eye  placed  at  E  can  see  through.  When  the  fork  is  sounding,  it 
will  only  be  possible  to  see  through  when  the  prongs  are  passing 
through  their  position  of  rest,  and  hence  an  object  placed  at  F  will 
be  seen  intermittently,  the  interval  between  two  views  being  equal  to 
the  interval  between  two  consecutive  passages  of  the  prongs  through 
their  positions  of  rest,  that  is,  at  intervals  equal  to  half  the  period 
of  the  fork.  If  the  object  at  F  is  a  disc  on  the  face  of  which  arc 
painted  a  number  of  rings  of  equidistant  dots,  as  shown  in  Fig.  251, 
then,  if  this  disc  is  in  rotation,  and,  during  the  time  which  elapses  be- 
tween two  views  through  the  slits,  a  dot  in  any  one  of  the  rings  has 
just  had  time  to  take  the  position   occupied  by  the  preceding    dot, 


S^itmJ  [ijoi 

jecn  'xture^  -Jsia  ring  of  dots  vill  appear  at  rest, 

:   iisEui^^h  bcnrcea  the  diftrent  dots,  and  what- 

ever  it  mcs  the  disc,  tbe  dots  M 

dut  n&)f  cooskkicd  anc  as  a  «bole 

f^_  -^  in  the  sune  pontiofL     Let  the  n1>- 

H  ^^v         dn  of  nKaooo  of  the  disc  be  gndu- 

^  ^K  \      aHv  maeued  till  the  dots  in  dm 

/■''  "N      ^r      \     of  the  lingVi  vfacn  viewed  throBB'i 

''  ^  ^^        \    :he  jEts,  apfxar  at  rest,  and  sup* 

pose  chat  the  angle  sabtendcd  bflwo 
iJ»:ciit  dots  of  this  ring  al  Ok 
«&ae  of  the  disc  is  ',  so  that  if  (bm 
ire  m  dots  in  the  ting,  t~^:», 
ami  that  the  tlisc  nukes  *  turns  in 
a  second,  so  that  the  time  oktn 
to  make  one  turn  is  t,'M.  Tba 
-JtK  ante  taken  to  tttm  through  tbe 
i"'-  iBflc  *  is  *  36o«  or  i,'««.    Heact 

the  time  taken  b>-  the  fork  to  nuke 
A'-  I  1  ■■■i:vT  -  :  w*,  :r  the  w\;-^ECy  is  :aM^'  The  quantity  fl  i> 
'■i.i  Ti^v,  -s  .is.  ■■;  -;  ;"~tf  r^:v.::«,-  I't'  tiKJtf  made  in  a  ici^-cn  time  by 
1.1--  ot  .i;-,  .i:rA-;c!-tr;  s  -.-;  j;  to  chat  shown  attached  to  Ibe  syren 
i  t:j;  ,-  ;u  ;>e  >-.vo.t  ot  -■:j;-oc  beisi:  kept  constant  during  this  tin* 
I  o''%on;-<;  ;>a;  t'-r  ■■■■,  o"  .:.'"i  ip{war£  al  rest  thioughoul. 
sot.  USMUMIS'  Flpiras.  Suce  the  nMn-cment  <^  the  piODg  of 
motion,  it  is  possible  by  meins 
iK-o  Ibrki  to  illustrate  the  com- 
itioD  of  two  simple  hannooit 
::oRS  treated  of  in  sections  53-  H- 
i  mirror  m  (Fig,  153)  is  atladied 
be  prong  of  a  fork  A,  and  a  ray 
^.  .;^ht  is  retlected  from  the  mirnx 
^  Ai:<i  te<.-vived  00  a  screen  S,  tbcn, 
vhen  the  Ibrk  is  set  in  tHbralioa 
:r.s:&ul  of  getting  a  spot  of  ligltl 
■'■r.  the  scrten,  ««  shall  get  a  line, 
owinj:  t»  the  motion  of  the  mimt 
.ind  to  the  persistence  of  visioa 
The  line  will  be  parallel  to  tbe  limb 
of  the  fork,  that  is,  in  the  case  sbom 
1 1  r-ow  tbe  fork  is  rotated  Tound  1 


-M  „-■.     Hence 
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X.m-  the  niimVi  >  f 
h"  d  u  must  t»  Mvn 
hf  re  A"  is  ihe  (rrquenc- 

i  :>  »h;ch  pass  any  giNm  point  ir> 
rm  t:m.-s  per  second.     But  it  a  M 
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axis,  a.  wavy  curve  will  be  produced  on  the  screen,  resembling  3 
rve,  for,  owing  to  the  rotation  alone,  we  should  obtain  a  horizontal 
:  line,  so  that  when  the  fork  is  moving  we  have  to  compound  a 
horizontal  motion  with  a  S.H.M.  in  a  vertical  direction. 
:t  let  the  ray  of  light,  after  being  reflected  by  the  mirror  attached 
fork  A,  be  again  reflected  at  a  mirror  attached  to  a  second  fork 
2S3),  this  fork 


the  combination  of  the  two  motions.  If  the  frequencies  of  the 
e  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  3,  the  curve  will  be  one  of  those  shown  in 
If  one  fork  is  the  octave  of  the  other,  the  curve  obtained  will 
of  those  shown  in  Fig.  41.  Which  of  the  forms  is  obtained  with 
en  ratio  depends  on  the  relation  between  the  phases  of  the  two 
If  the  frequencies  arc  exactly  commensurable,  the  form  of  the 
btained  will  remain  constant.  If,  however,  the  ratio  of  the  fre- 
s  is  not  quite  in  the  ratio  of  two  simple  numbers,  say  they  are 
arly  the  octave,  then,  as  shown  in  §  53,  the  curve  will  gradually 
,  taking  in  turn  all  the  forms  shown  ir.  Fig.  41. 

passage  of  the  curve  through  the  different  forms  belonging  to 
en  ratio  of  the  frequencies,  when  the  forks  are  not  quite  adjusted 
ratio,  is  a-very  accurate  method  of  telling  by  how  mugh  the  ratio 
requencies  diflers  from  the  correct  ratio,  "or  of  adjusting  them  so 
ve  the  correct  ratio,  for,  as  was  shown  in  §  S3,  all  the  forms  will 
e  through  once  while  one  fork  gains  a  vibration  on  the  other. 
'  m  and  n  +  &  are  the  frequencies  of  the  two  forks,  where  d  is  a 
(uantity,  so  that  the  figures  obtained  correspond  to  the  ratio 
he  whole  series  of  cun'cs  corresponding  to  this  ratio  will  be  gone 
I  in  a  time  /,  such  that  i&  is  equal  to  unity.  Heme  if  we  note  / 
calculate  8,  anil  therefore  dodutc  the  true  ratio,  m  :« tfl,  of  the 
cies  of  the  two  fork';. 
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Tr.**  "-hari-^s  •»:::•■>  tixc  pia»:c  "i  the  fisrax  of 
vrr,   "ir   ^.-rm-*  :rje^>i   :f  ii  iscizir  th*  freqaeocics  of  t«o  folks  to 

-:er*.a::i  -rccii  rarir-s^  k  a  of  modi  me  in  adjasting 
the  p»t:r:  of  K^rks.  Since,  however,  CMnfinary 
>Drk3  jltc  ccc  crted  vidi  anurror.  and  die  addhioo 
of  a  niirror  w^xi.'<i  ahcr  die  pitch,  the  arnu^e- 
=cct  ciescribeii  ibore  b  noc  appftcaliie.  Hence 
t/.e  2^T:L:^^c^~Ject  scovn  in  Fi^.  254,  and  called 
a  *.-bcit:oc  micriMOope,  cs  cmpiomL  A  large 
i>rk  A,  which  is  the  standard  villi  which  the 
others  are  to  be  cocnparedL  canies  attached  to 
ooe  of  13  proofs  a  small  lens  ft.  Thb  lens 
lorms  the  objective  of  a  small  microscope,  c; 
the  tube  and  eye- piece  of  which  are  sopported 
on  a  separate  stand.  The  fork  D,  which  is 
being  adjusted,  is  placed  so  that  its  prongs 
\-ibrate  in  a  direction  at  right  aisles  to  those  of 
the  standard  a.  If  now  the  microscope  is 
f^'yiu^s^rd  on  a  small  dot  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  prongs  of  the  fork  D,  and 
the  standard  fork  is  alone  sounding,  the  dot  will  appear  drawn  out  into  a 
line  parallel  to  the  line  F,  owing  to  the  to-and-fro  motion  of  the  lens  & 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fork  a  is  at  rest,  and  the  fork  D  is  sounding,  the 
dot  win  appear  as  a  line  parallel  to  the  line  E.  When  both  forks  are 
sounding,  the  pattern  traced  out  by  the  dot  will  be  the  Lissajous'  figure 
appropriate  to  the  relative  frequencies  of  the  forks.  Since  in  this  method 
of  obtaining  Lissajous*  figures  no  addition  has  to  be  made  to  the  fork 
which  is  being  tested,  it  can  be  used  for  adjusting  any  form  of  fork. 

The  pitch  of  a  tuning-fork  is  adjusted  by  filing  the  prongs^  If  some 
of  the  metal  is  filed  away  near  the  extremity  of  the  prongs,  the  pitch  will 
be  raised,  for  the  mass  of  metal  which  swings  backwards  and  forwards 
IS  thus  decreased.  If  the  filing  is  performed  near  the  stem  the  pitch  is 
lowered,  for  this  decreases  the  stifihess  of  the  prongs,  and  so  reduces  the 
restoring  force  which  acts  when  the  prongs  are  deflected  from  their 
prisition  of  rest. 

802.  Transverse  Vibrations  of  Plates.— If  a  square  plate  of  brass 

or  glass  is  supported  at  its  centre  in 
a  horizontal  plane  by  being  screwed 
to  a  vertical  pillar,  and  the  edge  is 
bowed  with  a  rosined  fiddle-bow,  it 
will  give  out  a  note.  The  number  of 
notes  which  can  be  obtained  from 
any  one  plate  is,  however,  practically 
infinite.  By  strewing  sand  on  the 
upper  surface  the  character  of  the 
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vibration  can  be  studied,  since  the  sand  gathers  along  the  nodal  lines, 
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i>.  the  lines  where  the  plate  remains  permanently  at  rest.  Some  of  the 
forms  which  can  thus  be  obtained  are  shown  in  Fig.  255,  which  are 
selected  from  some  of  those  published  by  Chladni,  and  the  figures  obtained 
in  this  way  are  called  Chladni's  figures. 

The  form  shown  at  (a),  Fig.  255,  is  obtained  by  damping  the  plate, 
by  touching  it  with  the  finger,  at  the  middle  of  one  of  the  edges,  and 
bowing  at*  one  of  the  comers.  To  obtain  {b)  the  corner  is  damped  and 
the  plate  bowed  in  the  middle  of  an  ed^e,  and  so  on,  the  bowing  being 
always  performed  at  the  point  half-way  between  two  nodal  lines,  and  the 
damping  taking  place  at  the  nodal  lines. 

Wheatstone  has  given  an  elementary  explanation  of  the  forms  in 
which  a  square  plate  ABCD  (Fig.  256)  can  vibrate.  He  first  considers 
the  plate  as  made  up  of  a  number  of  rods 
parallel  to  one  side,  ab.  These  rods  could 
vibrate  so  as  to  all  have  their  nodes  along 
the  lines  NjN'j,  n^n',.  In  the  same  way 
the  plate  may  be  considered  as  made  up 
of  rods  parallel  to  ad,  and  these  rods 
would  all  vibrate  with  their  nodes  along 
the  lines  vl{iA\  and  MjMV  Now  suppose 
the  two  movements  to  go  on  simul- 
taneously, so  that  the  actual  motion  of 
any  portion  of  the  plate  is  the  algebraical 
sum  of  the  movements  due  to  the  two  sets 
of  rods.  Let  us  first  take  the  case  when 
the  central  segments  of  the  two  sets  of 
rods  are  in  opposite  phase.  Then,  if  we  indicate  that  any  given  part  of 
the  plate  is  above  the  plane  of  the  plate  by  the  symbol  +,  and  that  it  is 
below  by  — ,  we  have  the  two  separate  motions  indicated  at  {a)  and  (^), 
Fig.  257.  When  these  two  are  combined  we  get  the  state  shown  in  {c). 
In  the  rectangles  which  are  shaded  the  two  displacements  assist  one 
another,  while  in  the  unshaded  portions  the  upward  displacement  due  to 
one  set  of  rods  is  neutralised  by  the  downward  displacement  due  to  the 
other  set.  Hence  the  minimum  displacement  will  take  place  along  the 
two  diagonals  AC,  BD,  a  result  which  agrees  with  the  form  shown  at  {b) 
in  Fig.  255.  If  the  central  portions  of  the  two  sets  of  rods  are  in  the 
same  phase,  then  when  they  exist  simultaneously  the  figure  shown  at 
(/),  Fig.  257,  will  be  produced.  The  nodal  lines  will  therefore  be  the 
square  EFGH.  This  case  corresponds  to  (/)  in  Fig.  255  ;  and  since  the 
centre  of  the  plate  is  in  vibration,  the  plate  is  not  clamped  at  its  centre, 
but  at  a  point  on  the  nodal  line.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  form 
of  the  nodal  lines  obtained  by  experiment  agrees  fairly  well  with  the 
form  obtained  by  Wheatstone's  method.  The  slight  differences  between 
the  calculated  and  observed  forms  is  to  be  expected,  since  we  have 
assumed  that  the  amplitude  of  the  motion  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
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Fig.  256. 
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l-.t  :  -■»  i  ---'i  >«  »-rbea;ini:  in  the  same 

«  i>r^i;rt-.-.  by  nw,:i^  she  pUle  on  three 
i  i*::;-p  i:  :r.:o  vibraijtin  by  drawing  a 
:he  cer.:^.  Tr»y  may  also  be  obtained 
o  the  end  ofa  ml.  and  making  (his  rod 


nr,y  •hT'.-^i!^  a 

II,  iriiievl  rff  ijsin^  su)i)  to  shon-  the  nodal  lines,  a  light  powder,  such 
m  U'  iiini'imtti.  It  f^riijfloyed,  il  will  collect,  not  along  the  nodal  lines,  but 
nl  llf  («irf%  ijf  iiuiirnum  motion-  TTiis  is  due,  as  was  shown  by  Faraiiay, 
f'lllif  fiHiiHiuin  '■rsrrintU'ortJccs  in  the  air  near  I  be  plate,  just  aboi«  the 
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srtical  segments  or  loops,  these  vortices  sweeping  the  powder  on  to 
le  loops. 

80&  Bells.— In  the  case  of  bells,  as  in  the  case  of  circular  discs,  there 
list  always  be  an  even  number  of  nodal  meridians,  the  portion  of  the 

ill  on  opposite  sides  of  each  meridian  vibrat-  ^. ^^ 

g  in  opposite  phase.     The  simplest  form 

'  vibration  is  that  in  which  there  are  four 

)dal  meridians,  Nj,  Nj,  N3,  and  N4  (Fig.  258). 

hhough  the  nodal  meridians  are  points  of 

)  radial  motion,  they  are  points  of  maximum 

ngential  motion.     The  reason  is  that  when 

e  rim  on  one  side  of  a  node  is  outside 

e  mean  position,  the  rim  at  the  other  side 

within  the  mean  position,  and,  as  is  obvious 

3m  the  figure,  the  length  of  rim  intercepted 

tween  adjacent  nodes  is  greater  when  this 

»rtion  of  the  rim  is  outside  the  mean  position  than  when  inside  the  mean 

*sition.    The  result  is  that,  to  allow  for  this  change  in  the  length  of  rim 

tercepted  between  adjacent  nodes,  a  motion  of  the  rim  in  its  own  plane 

kes  place  at  the  nodes. 

The  overtones  of  a  bell  are  not  the  harmonics  of  the  fundamental,  as 
well  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  various  tones  of  a 
al  of  bells  which  were  examined  by  Lord  Rayleigh  : — 


Fic.  258. 


Nominal 
Pitch.  1 


ft 

at 
b 

ct 


Actual  Pitch  of  Tones  given  by  EJell. 


g-i?  ff-^,  «'+6,  ^'-3,/"j;-2. 

«  +  3,  jf'C-4.  *'  +  6,  rf"Jt  +  2o,  g"t-b. 
</'  +  2,  b■^^,  d\  ^'jf+4,  rjf  +  3- 


1  examination  of  this  table  will  show  how  markedly  inharmonic  are  the 
rious  overtones.     The  very  curious  fact  also  appears  that  in  the  case  of 
these  bells,  which  are  by  English  founders,  it  is  the  fifth  of  the  above 
les  that  fixes  the  nominal  pitch  of  the  bell. 

304.  Lonsritudinal  Vibration  of  Rods  and  Strings.— In  the  case 

a  string  or  rod,  in  addition  to  the  transverse  vibrations  already  con- 
lered,  we  may  have  longitudinal  vibrations,  in  which  the  particles  of  the 
ing  move  backwards  and  forwards  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  string. 

1  No  attention  is  here  paid  to  the  question  as  to  the  octave  of  the  nominal  pitch  of 

:  bells. 

^  g-Z  means  the  frequency  was  three  vibrations  per  second  less  than^. 
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The  frequency  of  the  longitudinal  ^-ibratioiis  of  a  string  is  indepeBiUl 
of  the  tfrnsion  with  which  the  string  is  stretcbed.     For  when  a  pu^iderfl 
the  string;  is  displaced  from  its  mean  positioo,  the  Ibroe  with  vliidtl 
tends  to  return  to  its  undisplaced  positioo  depends  on  the  stress  caosn  I 
by  the  dispLuement  from  this  position,  and  this  stress  is  by  Hook's  h*  I 
Ci;  172)  indcfjendent  of  any  previously  existent  stress  whicfa  afledstfce  I 
|iarti<:le  under  consideration  and  the  other  panicles  equally.   ThosAe  I 
v«!l<K  ity  with  which  a  lon^'itudinal  disturbance  travds  in  a  strii^  ^  !^  1 
(Jfr|N;ndcnt  r)f  the  tension,  and  depends  only  on  the  elasticity  and  density  I 
of  the  material  of  the  string.     When  the  string  u  giving  its  fimdameotjl,  | 
there  will  tie  a  node  at  each  end  and  a  single  loop  in  between,  so  tw 
the  w:ivc- length  will  be  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  the  string.   Hence, 
sim  e  If    n\  where  v  is  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  material  of  thestnuft 
//  is  I  lie  fre<|u«!ncy  of  the  note  produced,  and  X  u  the  wave-length,  «e  R** 
'if     2nI,  where  /  is  the  length  of  the  string.  _^ 

In  the  case  of  a  rod  clamped  at  the  middle  and  vibrating loiigittfr 
nalJy,  there  must  l>c  a  node  at  the  centre  where  the  rod  is  hdd,  andthe 
«inds  of  the  uhX  must  always  be  loops.  Hence  when  the  rod  is  soandrng 
its  fundamental  there  will  be  a  loop  at  either  end,  and  a  single  wk 
n;uni:ly  that  at  the  centre.  The  wave-length  of  the  sound  in  the  rod  wiB 
therefore  l>e  e(|ual  to  twice  the  length  of  the  rod. 

Sin«  e,  as  in  the  case  of  the  longitudinal  vibrations  of  a  string,  v«J«J 
if  we  measure  the  frequency  n  of  the  note  given  by  a  rod  or  string  « 
l<n«ili  /  when  vibrating  longitudinally,  we  can  immediately  calculattthe 
voIiH  ity  c»f  soimd  in  the  material  of  which  the  rod  or  string  is  ««"P^ 
and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  values  for  the  velocity  of  sound  in  thesoBds 
giv<rn  in  the  following  table  have  been  obtained. 

Vklocitv  of  Sound  in  Solids. 


'■  Aluminium  . 
Brass  . 
Steel    . 


(ilass  . 

•  •  • 

;  Pine  (along  the  fibre) . 

We  may  also  calculate  the  velocity  of  sound  in  a  string  or  rod,  and 
thus  also  calculate  the  pitch  of  the  note  given  by  such  rod  or  string  when 
^H  ^!r^  ^ong»^u<iinally,  for  the  waves  concerned  are  of  the  type  con- 
sidered m  §  279,  and  it  was  there  shown  that  the  velocity  of  such  a  wave 
IS  given  by 


Chl/Scc 
5104 

Feet/Sec.  j 

•                         m 

16740 

•          ■ 

35a> 

1 1480  1 

•          ■ 

4990 

16360 

^ 

5000 

16410 

• 

to 

to 

b 

6000 

19690 

«          • 

3320 

10900 

•  h*i€  E  \%  the  elaslkUy  (Y. 
IIk  ilcnsily.     Hence,  since 
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ig's  iDodulus  (g  173)  in  this  case)  and  f  >■ 

[n  ihe  case  of  brass,  Youog's  modulus  has  ihe  value  i.i  x  10*',  and  the 
dciisily  is  8.7.     Hence  the  velocity  of  sound  in  brass  i:i 


.-~J-^ 


8.7 


-  =  3550  cm./se 


a  number  which  agrees  with  that  obtained  by  experimenL 

In  the  case  of  a  rod  damped  in  Ihe  middle,  the  first  overtone  is  pro- 
ihiced  by  a  mode  of  vibration  in  which  there  are  three  nodes,  one  of  them 
Woj,',  of  course,  at  ihe  middle.  The  pitch  of  the  note  given  is  nearly 
ilirce  limes  that  of  the  fundamental  note.  The  next  overtone  contains 
W  nodes,  and  the  pitch  corresponds  to  nearly  five  limes  that  of  the  ' 
''tidamcntal,  and  so  on.  If  a  rod  is  held  with  one  end  fixed  and  the 
'Xher  end  free,  there  must  be  a  node  at  the  lixed  end  :ind  a  loop  at  the 
ft«e  end.  Hence  the  wave-lenjjlh  of 
Ae  fiindajncnia!,  when  such  a  rod  i^ 

*ilwating  longitudinally,  will  be  equal 

(o  four  times  the  length  of  the  rod,  a 

letult  which  follows  immediately  from 

the  case    of  a   rod  clamped  at  the 

middle,  for  this  latter  may  be  regarded 

4s  made  up  of  two  rods  clamped  at 

*Hie  end.    The  positions  of  the  nodes 

&r  the  fundamental  and  the  first  t«'o 

Overtones  are  shown  in  Fig.  259,  from  which  it  will  be  immediately  seen 

that  the  frequencies  are  as  i  :  3  :  5. 

306.  Toraloiial  Vibrations.— When  a  rod  is  clamped  ai  one  end, 

and  the  side  is  bowed  transversely  with  a  re   '      '  ~ 

can  be  obtained.     The  vibrations  in  this  i 

twisting  and  untwisting  of  the  rod,  and  ar< 

If  the  solid  is  in  the  form  of  a  rectanguli 

horizontal,  by  strewing  sand  on  this    „ 

face  and  bowing  the  edge  of  the  rod  ^ 

it  can  be  set  in  torsional  as  well  as   ^ 

transverse  vibrations,  and  Ihe  posi-    9 »I*L 

tions  of  the  nodal  lines  will  be  shown    ^    B 

by  the  sand.  Pm  ^g^^ 

The  character  of  the  nodal  lines 

ihus  obtained  is  shown  in  Fig.  :6o.     If  the  vibrations  were  simply  trans- 
verse, the  nodal  lines  would  be  at  right  angles  to  the  edge.     Owing, 
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ned  bow,  a  very  high  r 
se  consist  of  an  alternate 
called  torsional  vibrations, 
bar,  and  one  face  is  held 
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however,  to  the  production  of  torsional  vibfatioDS,  in  addidon  to  the 
transverse  vibrations,  when  the  bar  is  bowed  at  A  and  damped  at  Band 
\^j  the  nodal  lines  are  inchned.  as  shown  in  the  ngurc 

906.  Vibrating  Columns  of  Gas.  —  The  column  of  gas,  say  air, 
enclosed  in  a  tube  can  be  caused  to  \-ibrate  longitodinally  in  a  manner 
strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  longitudinal  vibratioDS  of  rods.  Two 
cascrs  have  to  be  considered,  namely,  that  in  which  the  tnbe  is  €>penat 
both  ends,  and  that  in  which  the  tube  is  closed  at  one  end. 

In  the  case  of  vibrating  columns  of  air,  at  the  nodes,  vhicfa  are  points 
where  the  air  particles  are  at  rest,  there  will  be  maximum  change  of 
pressure,  for  the  particles  will  alternately  be  crowded  together  and 
separated  at  these  points.  The  loops,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  places 
of  maximum  motion,  but  of  minimum  change  of  density  and  pressure. 

In  the  case  of  a  closed  pipe,  there  can  be  no  nKMion  of  the  air 
particles  which  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  closed  end,  so  that  the 
closed  end  must  always  be  a  node.  At  the  open  end.  Where  the  air 
column  communicates  with  the  external  air,  the  changes  of  density  can 
only  be  very  small,  so  that  the  open  end  may  for  the  present,  at  any  rate, 
be  regarded  as  a  loop.     Hence  the  fundamental  is  prodoced  when  the 

air  column  \'ibrates,  as  at  (a\ 
N  L     ^*S-   261.      The   wave-length 

will  be  equal  to  four  times  the 
length  of  the  pipe,  for  it  is 
always  equal  to  four  times  the 
distance  between  a  node  and 
the  adjacent  loop.  The  first 
overtone  is  produced  when 
there  is  one  node  besides  that 
at  the  closed  end,  as  shown  at 
{b\  while  the  second  overtone 
is  produced  when  there  are 
two  additional  nodes,  as  at  (c)» 
The  air  particles  on  the  two 
sides  of  a  node  are  always 
moving  in  opposite  directions,  and  when  a  condensation  is  taking  place 
at  one  node,  a  rarefaction  is  taking  place  at  the  adjacent  nodes.  The 
wave-length  at  {b)  is  equal  to  twice  the  distance  between  consecutive 
nodes,  that  is,  is  equal  to  ^/,  where  /  is  the  length  of  the  pipe.  Tlius  the 
wave-lengths  of  the  fundamental  and  of  the  overtones  of  a  closed 
pipe  are — 

4/.  ^,   ^'.  ^,  &c 

'3      5      7 

.Since  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  air  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  and  7'=ifX, 

the  frequencies  of  the  fundamental  and  of  the  overtones  are  inversely 

roportional  to  the  wave-lengths,  so  that,  if  the  frequency  of  the  funda- 
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mental  is  taken  as  unity,  the  frequencies  of  the  fundamental  and  of 
the  overtones  are  i,  3,  5,  7,  &c.  In  this  case,  therefore,  only  the  odd 
liaraionics  of  the  fundamental  are  present  in  the  overtones. 

In  the  case  of  a  pipe  open  at  both  ends,  there  must  be  a  loop 
at  each  end,  and  the  funda- 
mental  is   given   when    there    L  N  L 
is  a  single  node  produced  at 
the  middle,  as  shown  at  {a\ 
Fig.   262.      In    this   case   the 
wave-length  is  equal  to  twice    I 
the  length  of  the  pipe.     The 
modes  of  vibration  correspond- 
ing to  the  first  two  overtones    • 
are  shown  at  {b)  and  {c).     It 
will  be  seen    that   the  wave- 
lengths of  the  fundamental  and 

overtones  are  equal  to  2/,      , 

2/    2/ 

— ,    — ,  &c.,  or  in  the  ratio  of  i  :  .V 

3      4 

are  in  the  ratio  of 

I  :2 
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Fig.  262. 


1  .X  • 


Hence  the  frequencies 


3:4: 


So  that  in  the  case  of  an  open  pipe  all  the  harmonics  of  the  fundamental 
are  produced  by  the  overtones. 

The  positions  of  the  nodes  and  loops  in  vibrating  columns  of  air  can 
be  investigated  by  means  of  an  arrangement  devised  by  Koenig,  and 
called  a  manometric  capsule  or  flame. 

A  hole  is  made  in  the  side  of  the  tube  ab  (Fig.  263),  and  over  this 
hole  is  stretched  a  thin  india-rubber  membrane  c.  A  small  metal,  or 
wooden,  capsule  D  covers  the  membrane,  leav- 
ing a  small  enclosed  space  G.  Ordinary  coal 
gas  is  supplied  through  the  tube  E,  and  escapes 
through  F,  where  it  is  lighted.  If  the  pressure 
within  the  pipe  alters,  the  membrane  C  will  be 
forced  in  and  out,  causing  the  pressure  in  G  to 
vary  also.  The  results  of  the  variation  of  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  in  G  will  be  to  cause  the  size 
of  the  flame  to  vary,  when  the  pressure  in  G  is 
increased  the  size  of  the  flame  increases,  while  U. 
when  the  pressure  in  G  decreases,  so  also  does 
the  size  of  the  flame.     Since  the  variations  in 

the  pressure  inside  the  sounding-pipe  occur  with  great  rapidity,  the 
changes  in  size  of  the  flame  cannot  be  observed  when  the  flame  is  looked 
at  directly,  on  account  of  the  persistence  of  vision,  for  the  irtiages  of  the 
small  and  large  flames  made  on  the  retinae  overlap.    In  order  to  overcome 
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-i^  X  cctside  the 


pe  azd  iiie  ocorcst  node  is 
lie  ■:i;ar.cg  bttwcen  aoy  two 
'.'iAVK:^::''';  r.r^iH.  or  Ie£a  :l]aa  V  4,  where  X  is  the 
»a*.^-;*rii:h  ot  •^^e  r.ote  jfiven  by  the  pipe,  T%e 
'rff':'',!  '.f  tr.Li  ri-.ireT.ion  for  the  open  end  is  virtually 
"1  kn^thiin  the  pipe,  but  this  «ill  not  alter  the 
rtrUiivA  piti.hei  of  the  overtones.  Since,  bouevcr, 
tfic  r 'irrnr.tion  for  an  open  pipe  will  have  to  be 
it|>|ilif'(|  :ii  Ixith  cnfls.  its  virtual  len^flh  m-ill  be  /  +  2u, 
I  imi)  (or  tlic  cnil,  and  the  wave-length  of  the  note 


emiited  will  be  3(/+iu),  uhile  ilic  vinual  leni-ili  of  a  closed  pipe  of 
lengih  /  will  be  /+  n,  and  ihe  wave-lcngih  of  ihe  noie  cmiiied  will  be 
4I*<^)-  Hence  the  interval  between  the  notes  b'ivcn  by  an  open  and  a 
closed  pipe  of  the  same  length  (/)  will  be 

4(/t_«) 

and  this  is  less  than  z.  Hence  the  open  pipe,  instead  of  giving  the 
octave  of  the  note  given  by  ihe  closed  pipe,  as  the  elementary  discussion 
previously  given  would  lead  us  to  expect,  gives  a  note  somewhat  /ower 
than  the  octave, 

807.  Orsaii-Plpes.~The  most  familiar  case  of  the  vibration  of 
columns  of  air  occurs  in  the  case  of  organ-pipes.  An  organ-pipe  consists 
of  two  parts  :  (l)  a  tube  enclosing  a  column  of  air  which  is  set  in  vibra- 
lioD,  and  which  governs  the  pitch  of  the  note  emitted  ;  and  (2)  an 
vnugcnient  for  setting  this  column  of  air  into  vibration  and  maintaining 
the  vibrations  when  started  There  -ire  two  distmct  ways  in  whith  the 
vibrations  of  the  air  column  can  be  started  -ind  maintamed  In  one  of 
these  air  is  forced  through  the  channel  a,  Fig  267  (ii),and  ihe  stream  of 
air  strikes  against  the  bevelled  lip  u  of  the  pipe 
The  stream  of  air  striking  this  edge  sets  up  vibra 
lions  in  the  air  contained  within  the  body  of  the 
|Hpe,  in  the  same  way  that  vibrations  can  be  set 
up  in  the  air  contained  m  the  barrel  of  a  key  by 
blowing  across  the  top 

In  the  other  method  Ihe  air  is  set  in  vibration 
by  means  of  the  transverse  vibriiion  of  a  thin 
plate  of  metal,  c,  Fig  267  (6)  called  a  reed  which 
is  fixed  at  one  end,  and  nearly  fills  the  aperture 
leading  from  a  box,  D  to  the  pipe  E  If  air  is 
forced  into  D  it  will,.m  escaping  set  Ihe  plate  C  in 
vibration,  and  the  reed  m  its  motion  alternately 
closes  and  opens  the  passat,e  from  the  box  v  It 
is  the  impulses  derived  from  tl 
supply  of  air  which  sets  the  column  of 
pipe  into  vibration 

Open  organ  pipes  are  tuned  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  open  end  by 
bending  a  sheet  of  melal  so  that  it  covers  the  opening  more  or  less  The 
smaller  the  opening,  the  lower  is  the  note  given  Closed  pipes  are  tuned 
by  forcing  in  more  or  less  the  plug  which  constitutes  the  closed  end,  and 
thus  altering  the  length  of  the  pipe. 

If  the  pipe  is  not  very  narrow,  the  note  given  when  it  is  blown  gently 
is  very  nearly  a  pure  tone.  If,  however,  Ihe  pipe  is  narrow  or  the  wind 
pressure  Is  great,  Ihe  pipe  will  give  a  note  in  which  (he  first  overtone  is 
very  marked.     When  very  strongly  blown,  the  first  and  second  overtones 
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arc  bt)  strong  as  to  completely  drown  the  (undaniental,  which  is  very 
weak. 

The  clarionet  consists  essentially  of  an  open  reed-pipe,  the  length  of 
which  can  be  altered  by  opening  and  shutting  various  valves.  The  note 
given  is  very  rich  in  overtones,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  these 
overtones  that  this  instrument  owes  its  characteristic  sound. 

In  the  comet  and  horn  there  is  no  reed  attached  to  the  instrument, 
but  the  lips  of  the  performer  vibrate  and  perform  the  functions  of  a  reed. 
In  the  cornet,  the  length  of  the  tube  can  be  altered  at  will,  and  thus  the 
different  notes  can  be  obtained.  In  the  horn  and  bugle  the  length  of  the 
tube  remains  constant,  but  the  perfonner  alters  the  manner  in  which  his 
lips  vibrate  so  as  to  make  the  pipe  give  its  different  overtones,  so  that  in 
these  instruments  all  the  possible  notes  that  can  be  obtained  are  the 
overtones  of  the  fundamental  note  which  the  pipe  will  give. 


CHAPTER   VI 

SUPPLY   OF   ENERGY   TO  A    SOUNDING   BODY- 
RESONANCE 

308.  Vibrations  Maintained  by  Heat. —In  the  case  of  organ- 
pipes,  which  are  the  only  sources  of  sound  which  we  have  considered 
which  are  capable  of  giving  a  maintained  note,  the  energy  necessary  to 
maintain  the  vibrations,  and  make  up  for  the  energy  which  is  radiated 
as  sound-waves,  is  supplied  by  the  blast  of  air  used  to  make  the  pip>e 
**  speak."    We  have  now  to  consider  other  methods  by  which  the  energy 
which  is  communicated  to  the  air  as  sound-waves  by  a  sounding  body 
can  be  supplied.     In  the  case  of  a  tuning-fork,  say,  the  energy  necessary 
to  supply  the  sound-waves  is  derived  from  the  loss  of  energy  of  motion  of 
the  prongs,  so  that  the  sound  gradually  dies  out.     In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  necessary  energy  is  supplied  in  the  form  of  heat.     The  most 
familiar  case  of  sound  being  produced  by  heat  is  Trevelyan's  rocker. 
This  instrument  consists  of  a  piece  of  copper  or  iron,  the  cross  section  of 
which  is  shown  at  CD  (Fig.  268),  which  is 
heated  and  then  rested  on  a  block  of  lead, 
AB.     Under  these  circumstances  the  rocker 
gives  out  a  musical  note.     The  cause  of  the 
vibrations  is  the  expansion  of   the  lead 
owing  to    the    heat    conducted  from  the  Fig.  268. 

rocker.     Suppose  the  rocker  to  be  resting 

on  the  edge  C  more  heavily  than  on  D,  the  result  will  be  that  heat  will 
flow  more  rapidly  into  the  lead  at  C  than  at  D.  This  heat  will  cause  the 
lead  to  expand  immediately  under  the  edge  c,  and  this  expansion  will  tilt 
the  rocker  over  on  to  the  other  ei\ge.  The  conduction  of  heat  will  now  be 
greater  at  the  edge  i),  so  that  the  lead  will  now  expand  under  it  and 
cause  the  rocker  to  tilt  back  on  to  the  first  edge,  when  the  whole  process 
will  be  repeated.  Thus  the  rocker  is  set  in  vibration  and  gives  out  a 
note,  the  energy  being  supplied  by  the  heat  of  the  rocker  ;  in  fact  the 
arrangement  forms  a  heat  engine  in  which  the  rocker  is  the  source  and 
the  lead  block  the  sink,  and  some  of  the  heat  of  the  source  is  converted 
into  energy  of  motion,  while  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  heat  passes 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature,  that  is,  passes  to  the  sink. 

If  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  be  placed  within  a  vertical  tube  open  at  both 
ends,  then  in  general  a  loud  note  will  be  produced,  which  will  continue  as 
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SIM  of  the  flame,  which  are  necessary  if  the  vibrations  in  the  air  column 
are  to  be  kept  up,  are  not  produced. 

809*.  The  Energy  of  a  Vibrating  String.— When  a  string  is 

vibrating  transversely,  it  possesses  energy  due  to  its  condition.  When 
it  is  at  its  maximum  elongation  on  either  side  of  its  position  of  rest,  it  is 
momentarily  at  rest,  and  so  its  energy  is  entirely  potential,  that  is,  is 
stored  up  owing  to  the  deformation  of  the  string.  When  the  string 
is  passing  through  its  position  of  rest,  its  energy  is  entirely  kinetic. 

Let  the  mass  of  unit  length  of  the  string  be  w,  then  as  the  string 
vibrates  each  unit  of  length  will  vibrate  backwards  and  forwards  in  a 
simple  harmonic  motion.  Let  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  executed 
by  an  element  of  the  string  of  unit  length,  and  therefore  of  mass  w,  be 
<t,  and  let  its  displacement  from  its  position  of  rest  at  a  given  instant 
be  jr.  Then,  as  shown  in  §  51,  the  velocity  with  which  the  clement  is 
moving  is —  

where  n  is  the  frequency  of  the  vibrations  executed  by  the  string. 
Hence  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  clement  is 

27r2//'V/(d-  -  jr-). 

Now   the    acceleration    with    which    the   element   is  moving  when    its 

displacement  is  jt  is 

47r^//-jr, 

hence  the  force  acting  to  produce  this  acceleration  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  mass  into  the  acceleration,  or 

This  is  the  force  of  restitution  when  the  displacement  is  x^  and  we  see 
that  it  is  proportional  to  the  displacement  x.  Hence  if  we  draw  a  line, 
OP  (Fig.  260),  to  represent  the  connec- 
tion between  the  displacement  and  the  O 
force  of  restitution,  it  will  be  a  straight  t" 
line  passing  through  the  origin,  for  p. 
when  the  displacement  is  zero,  so  is  pi 
the  force  of  restitution.  ff? 

If  NP  represents  the  force  of  resti- 
tution when  the  displacement  is  jr,  the 
work  which  has  been  done  against  the 
force  of  restitution  to  displace  the 
element  to  x  is  equal  to  the  area  of 
the  triangle  opn  (§  77),  Hence,  as  the 
potential  energy  when  the  displacement 
is  X  is  equal  to  the  work  done  in  displacing  the  element  to  x  from  its 
position  of  rest,  the  potential  energy  is 

\x.NP, 
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But  NP  is  the  force  of  restitution  when  the  displacement  is  jr,  so  that  the 

potential  energy  is  000 

7.T^nhtvr, 

Hence  the  total  energy,  both  potential  and  kinetic,  of  the  element  when 
the  displacement  is  x  is  given  by 

=  2'K^nhnc^, 

Since  this  expression  for  the  total  energy  does  not  involve  the  displace- 
ment ;r,  we  see  that  the  total  energy  remains  constant  throughout  the 
vibration,  as  of  course  it  must,  and  we  simply  have  changes  from  the 
potential  to  the  kinetic  form,  and  vice  versa^  during  the  motion. 

To  find  the  total  energy  of  the  whole  string  we  have  to  add  together 
the  energy  due  to  all  the  elements,  so  that  the  total  energy  is 

where  the  amplitude  a  varies  from  element  to  element 

To  proceed  any  further  we  must  make  some  assumption  as  to  the 
relation  between  the  amplitudes  of  the  different  parts  of  the  string.  If  / 
is  the  length  of  the  string  and  A  is  the  amplitude  at  the  centre,  then^  if 
the  string  is  vibrating  in  its  fundamental  form,  we  may  represent  the 
amplitude  of  a  point  at  a  distance  d  from  one  end  by  the  expression 

a  =  A  sin  tt^//. 

When  d—o  or  d—l^  that  is,  at  the  ends,  a  is  zero,  for  sin  o  and  sin  tc  are 
both  zero.  When  ^=//2,  that  is,  at  the  middle  of  the  string,  a—A^  for 
sin  7r/2=  I.  Hence  the  expression  does  give  us  the  correct  values  of  the 
amplitude  at  the  ends  and  the  centre.  Substituting  this  expression  for 
«,  we  get  the  total  energy  equal  to 

22'n^nhnA^  sin  hrdi'/, 
or  2TT^n^mA^'2  sin  hrd//. 

Now  the  expression  sin  hrd//  does  not  involve  the  amplitude  with  which 
the  string  is  vibrating,  neither  does  the  expression  2Tr^nh/t.  Hence  the 
total  energy  of  a  vibrating  string  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
amplitude  A  with  which  the  centre  is  vibrating. 

Now  the  only  scientific  method  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  the 
vibrations  of  a  body  is  to  consider  the  energy  which  the  body  possesses 
on  account  of  these  vibrations.  Hence  we  see  that  the  intensity  of  the 
vibrations  of  a  string  are  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  amplitude  of 
the  vibrations. 

By  a  similar  line  of  argument  it  can  be  shown  that  in  the  case  of  all 
vibrations  the  energy  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  amplitude. 
Hence  the  intensity  of  all  vibrations  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
amplitude. 
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810.  Decrease  of  the  Amplitude  of  Waves  with  Increase  of 

Mslaiiee  flPOm  the  Source. — Suppose  we  have  a  centre  of  disturbance 
A  within  an  isotropic  medium,  so  that  the  wave-fronts  are  spheres  with 
A  as  centre.  Let  R^  be  the  radius  of  one  of  the  spherical  wave-fronts, 
and  let  the  amplitude  of  the  waves  as  they  cross  the  surface  of  this 
sphere  be  A^*  Similarly  let  A^  be  the  amplitude  of  the  waves  when  they 
reach  a  sphere  of  radius  R^  Now  if  we  consider  a  thin  shell  of  radius 
^1  and  thickness  ;r,  the  energy  due  to  the  waves  contained  in  this  shell 
is  proportional  to  the  volume  of  the  shell  and  to  the  square  of  the  ampli- 
tude.   Thus  the  energy  is  equal  to 

\ttR^x.A^,K, 

where  A^  is  a  constant. 

Now  the  waves  travel  out  carrying  their  energy  with  them,  and  when 

they  reach  the  sphere  of  radius  R^  the  energy  contained  in  a  shell  of 

thickness  x  will  be  ,.0.0,, 

^ttR^x.A^.K, 

Now  the  waves  which  occupy  this  new  shell  are  the  same  that  some  time 
previously  occupied  the  shell  of  radius  R^^  and  so  the  energy  contained 
within  the  new  shell  must  be  equal  to  that  which  was  contained  within 
the  old.  We  are  here,  of  course,  supposing  that  the  waves  can  travel 
through  the  medium  without  any  of  the  energy  being  dissipated  as  heat, 
&c,  communicated  to  the  medium.  Hence,  equating  the  energy  con- 
tained within  the  two  shells,  we  get 

R^A^=^RiA^, 
or  AJA2  =  RJR^, 

That  is,  the  amplitude  decreases  as  the  distance  from  the  centre  of 
disturbance.  The  intensity  of  the  wave-motion  being  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  amplitude,  it  follows  that  the  intensity  decreases  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  disturbance. 

This  result  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  the  case  of  sound-waves,  so  that 
the  intensity  of  a  sound  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  sounding  body.  This  only  applies  if  the  sound-waves  are  pro- 
pagated in  free  air,  so  that  the  wave-fronts  are  spheres.  If  the  sound  is 
propagated  along  the  air  contained  within  a  tube,  the  cross  section  of  the 
wave-fronts  at  all  distances  from  the  source  remains  the  same,  and  hence 
the  decrease  in  amplitude  is  only  due  to  heat  produced  by  friction  of  the 
moving  air  against  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and  such  like  causes. 

811.  Damping.— When  a  vibrating  body  produces  a  sound,  the 
energy  of  the  sound-waves  which  travel  out  from  the  body  is  derived 
from  the  energy  of  vibration  of  the  body  ;  also  a  certain  amount  of  the 
energy  is  converted  into  heat  on  account  of  viscosity  of  the  particles  of 
the  body  and  friction.  This  loss  of  energy  causes  a  gradual  decrease  in 
the  amplitude  of  the  vibrating  body,  unless  energy  is  supplied  to  the 
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''  ■'    '•■■     I'll-. I   i.i    Mil    liliiw  .   I.  ;M;i(inaIly  rtdu'.t-d.      As  a  resu':.  the 

'   "■'• •    I'l-        I- III.  Il    .in    -.iimk    lx;fore  they  bec;in  :o  «i\*r/jjt- the 

'I-' I'    I*       il  iiii,  mil    III  iiM-   tlu*   maximum  amplitude  attained 

'■  "  •  •  '  III  II    (ill     |iiiiiiil   fif    ilic   blows  is  one  second,  then  the 

I III.. lit      ill    »    ..111   III    iiiMiiii);   tliroiiy^b   its  position  of  re?t  in  the 

''"'■'"■•'  •••     •••' Il  iIh    liinr  .11 1-.  ,ii  I  in;  instant  when  the  blow  is  Mruck, 

•"■'     ■'  •'•'    iil'i-      »' ill  .ilw.iv.  iiiiil   to  increase  the  amplitude  of  the 

lift  ■•!  lull 

I  I '.III  I  In  .iiiini   iilii  .ii.iiiiiii  II  will  be  evident  whv  it  is  that  when  the 

0 

I"  "*"'  "'    '  I"  Hill  III   liii.i-  I ,  I  III-  s.niu-  as  the  natur<i)  period  of  the  body 

""     '"'  1'  »'  •»• '  -.  il«i  II  ilii"  Villi. iiicins  M-i  up  in  this  Ixxiy  by  the  force  are 

'•.  '"".  Il  ini.M  iiiiij;iii(    itian  il  (b(>  pciiod  of  the  force  has  any  other 

.  I ' III 

111  ilii  .iliiiw  ili-.i  ii>,-,iiiii  \\v  have*  supposed  that  the  blows  had  no 
'  III '  •  'III  I  III  pi  iiiMJ  of  ||„.  priidultiin.  This  is  not,  however,  quite  correct, 
.i .  null  ..:  I  ill-  liliiMs  aii-  Sinn  k  while  the  penriuhmi  is  passin^^  ihroujih  its 
|io.-.itioii  ol    ii;,!,  (hi-   iM'riod   will   be  atye(le<l.     Kor  suppose  a  blow  is 
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ck  the  pendulum  when  it  is  at  its  extreme  elongation  so  as  to  tend 
icrease  the  elongation,  the  effect  will  be  to  delay  the  return  swing  of 
pendulum,  and  thus  increase  its  period. 

From  the  above  discussion,  when  the  force  is  supposed  to  be  inter- 
ent  it  will  be  clear  how,  when  the  force  is  periodic,  that  is,  alternates 
lirection  as  well  as  changes  in  magnitude,  a  body  may  be  set  in 
odic  motion  by  the  force.  There  are  two  cases  to  be  considered, 
he  first  place,  if  the  natural  period  in  which  the  body  would  vibrate, 

were  displaced  and  then  left  to  itself,  is  the  same  as  the  period  of 
force,  the  vibrations  set  up  by  the  force  will  be  very  energetic,  and 
body  is  said  to  resound  to  the  periodic  force.  In  the  second  place, 
ic  natural  period  of  the  body  does  not  agree  with  the  period  of  the 
e,  then  the  vibrations  set  up  in  the  body  are  in  general  of  very  small 
»Iitude,  and  they  agree  in  period,  not  with  the  natural  period  of  the 
y,  but  with  the  period  of  the  force.  Such  vibrations,  which  do  not 
IC  in  period  with  the  natural  period  of  the  vibrating  body,  but  are 
luced  by  the  action  of  a  periodic  force,  are  called y27rf^^  vibrations. 
!f  when  a  body  is  executing  forced  vibrations  the  periodic  force  is 
ped,  then  the  body  will  continue  to  vibrate,  but  the  vibrations  will 
f  the  same  period  as  the  natural  period  of  the  body,  and  are  said 
e  free. 

f  the  point  of  support,  A  (Fig.  270),  of  a  pendulum  is  given  a  periodic 
nd-fro  motion,  we  shall  have  a  case  of  a  periodic  force  being  applied  to 
)endulum.  If  the  period  of  the 
nd-fro  motion  is  the  same  as 
latural  period  of  the  pendulum, 

latter  will  be  set  into  violent 
llation.  If,  however,  the  period 
he  to-and-fro  motion  is  not 
same  as  the  natural  period  of 
3endulum,  the  oscillations  pro- 
id  will  be  of  very  much  smaller 
litudc.  After  a  time  the  pen- 
m  will  take  up  a  periodic 
on  of  the  same  frequency  as 
to-and-fro  motion,  the  ampli- 

remaining  constant.     In  this 

the  motion  of  the  pendulum 
breed.  If  the  to-and-fro 
on   from  a'  to  a"  is  slower 

the  natural  period  of  the  pendulum,  the  motion  of  the  pendulum 
be  as  shown  at  {ti\  Fig.  270.  The  pendulum  behaves  as  if  the  point 
ipport  were  at  the  point  P,  which  is  so  situated  that  a  pendulum  of 
th  PB  would  have  the  same  period  as  the  to-and-fro  motion.  If  the 
ral  period  of  the  pendulum   is  less  than  that  of  the  to-and-fro 
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If  -ae  ■  .■-i.:i:~-r:  r.tv.i-.r:  .r  ::«;  Tt  .n:  :f  surrccn  *  iv-rppcfl.  ihc  pesdolam 
■w'l!  ::r:~z:;r  -:  ■":ni:-T.  :•::  "iii'v  vrn  r^  xinznl  mtcC^  Tins  example 
Il!i:tm.:-i:r  ---•  i.nLir-  :i:'v  i  r»:ir-  ^2  iifrusc  :s  pcrixf  ro  agree  with 
the  ":«:r:ti  ;f  lz  :r.'zm:Srtir.i  ler •:»::<:  tt.tl 

A  .-i=«i  :f  3.r;':-i  *':riZ'i:i  xrirs  r  rvr-  iccksw  which  are  nearly 
'c*-c)::;^  ■-:e  =az:e  rme  viie::  "iier  j_r-  pijtri-i  :c  secanre  stands,  are 
piaii^d  m  -jn;  iuine  Kun-i  T'le  — 'rnzims  :f  "±e  pesiizlnms  then  cause 
r:e  jCLZiii  ::  :'=.r.l!;i:-i  ?.::^^:.-  =.:  -jiaz  rnc  TtiEiicimr.  produces  aperiodic 
37 T-  iii-iz^:  rn  i^e  rrJicr.  i_-ii.  is  x  -r-ui":-  thi;  ii»'ks.  which  when  at  a 
••''■n-i-"  ^i;  -i:r  i^trfr:  I'.TiK.  Villi r:  T;vi*i^i«ir  kggir  ti^c  cxacthr.  The 
"•iiiii "i-vini  :r  -jie  :;«:*:!i  \'i.-:'z  .' :>*;:?  iifrs  i  Txrocic  ii?rce.  whkii  pro- 
iii'iisi  "ii:r:*i  •'TrLn-us  n  :J:«i  iiic-ir  "zvziiul'jn:^  «"«">sr-|g  jt  to  vibrate 
i»:'v»r.  wii.!i*  :.":•;  iLiCfr  ~«;n'i  i-  im  i  "lire  ^ozze  way  causes  the  slower 
ZKTi&zi-zrz  ::  v-'m:-;  -isc-r  7*1  li  "-.t"  •  -ire  r*'?  >K2)tid^nns  \Tbratc  in 
rt;rt:iii  -v::.:-  irr  ^lui-.:*  /  "..•e  sij~»e.  j_-«i  "Jie  ■•  rrraroc;*  in  each  case  are 
xriiii.  :ii»:c«'~  :J:»i  ■  i..T»ir  z.  ~«:r'  •!  :rL  •  •*■*.-.-  2.'\;hi!y  finom  ihc  natural 
pttr'Z^L  Th"*  .-'irtii^;  in  ibti  iTrrir-iiie  :c*  :h«  •.".rnirocis  produced  by  a 
-^r.'T •■::■:  :':.-:-;.  v'-tiz  -5  rtir.TC  i^-^ri<  v.':  v.e  =j.r.iri.'  period  ot  the  body, 
j  i-'j.:  -"t-/  I'tj.-";.  ih-.-vn  *:  :>r!  :s::llir.':c5  or"  1  suspension  bridge. 
.-iv-t--: i;-^'  :-.  th-*  :--trt  :r"  -i:^  i  rri^e.  ::  ■*:H  ?e  toand  :ha:  when  the 
i'tZ'i  •:(  1  r.'  -^  jii.:;  i  :-r:ujr  rer-.v.  the  rr.c^e  is  set  into  \notent 
','yr.:'.'.:^-:-.r^  ■*>..!•;  >:r  i."    '.'.'r.-tr  perxU.  c'.^^  wren  the  hoRe  is  much 

If  z:.^:  fr«rri  v:3ni:-::is  ■*'-:>.  i  S.xiy  is  abie  to  execute  are  heanly 
dirr.vfi  the  asnzi'.'-.rid-t  <:•  t>.e  -. ■?rj.t:o23  i«n.>f uced  by  a  periodic  force 
'*:!!  r.-.t  :r.  .rei^e  :r.  s-ih  a  rr-vrke'i  -t'-ir.r.er  when  the  period  of  the  force 
a^TCfri  -Aith  tht  r.itiir^  rer.'.xi  of  the  b«'dy.     The  reason  for  this  is,  that, 
OAtr.,^'  to  th*i  da.T-pir.^-.  the  v.bnit:-^  body  loses  during  each  \ibration 
r*aK/ all  the  er.er^'y  C':r:nt-r.:v.-ated  to  it  by  the  correspondinj:  impulse 
of  th'i  force,  so  that  'A-her.  the  fvce  acts  next  time  the  body  does  not 
pr/iviss  any  ;rreat  quantity*  of  the  er.er*r>*  conimun:cated  at  the  preceding 
impulse-.     Th  :s  the  ener^^*  supplitc  by  the  force  is  not  stored  up  in  the 
vibratin;,'-   Ixyiy  by  the   amplifjde   of  the  vibrations  increasing,  but  is 
roritinu;inv  dissirjatcd.     An  idea  of  the  conditions  can  be  obtained  bv 
irria;(inin;(  two  pendulums,  the  bob  of  one  being  a  Kill  of  paper,  and  of 
th':  other  a  ball  of  lead.     The  paper  pendulum  is  strongly  damped  on 
uttouni  of  the  friction  of  the  air,  and  if  wc  strike  it  periodic  blows  it  \*nll 
vibrate,  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  being  ver>-  neariy  the  same  after 
the  first  blow  as  after  a  number  of  blows.     In  the  case  of  the  penduluin 
with  th»:  heavy  bob  it  is  otherwise,  for  by  suitably  timing  the  blows  the 
arnplitrjrle  ran  be  gradually  increased  to  a  considerable  amounL 

313.  Resonators.— Resonance  that  is.  the  production  of  N-ibrations 
in  a  Iri'Iy  by  the  action  of  a  periodic  force  which  has  the  same  period  as 
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the  natural  period  of  the  body,  occurs  frequently  in  sound,  and  plays  an 
important  part  in  music 

The  periodic  force  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  one  body,  and  is 
oommnnicated  to  the  second  body,  which  is  called  the  resonator,  by  the 
sound-waves  set  up  in  the  air,  or  other  medium  (solid  or  fluid)  which 
separates  the  two  bodies.  Thus  suppose  we  have  two  tuning-forks  of 
the  same  pitch,  and  that  one  of  these  is  sounded  when  held  near  the 
other.  The  sound-waves  from  the  sounding  fork  will  strike  the  other 
fork,  and,  since  the  frequency  of  these  waves  is  equal  to  the  frequency  of 
the  fork  by  which  they  are  produced,  by  their  impact  they  will  set  the 
fork  in  vibration.  In  this  case,  since  the  damping  of  the  vibrations  of  a 
timing-fork  is  very  small,  it  is  necessary  for  resonance  that  the  pitches 
of  the  two  f«rks  should  be  very  accurately  adjusted  to  equality.  In  fact 
i^  when  the  adjustment  has  been  made  so  that  strong  resonance  takes 
place,  one  fork  be  warmed,  thus  causing  its  pitch  to  fall  slightly,  the 
resonance  is  almost  completely  destroyed. 

The  chief  function  of  resonators  in  acoustics  is  to  strengthen  the 
amount  of  the  sound,  of  the  particular  pitch  to  which  they  respond,  which 
is  radiated  through  the  surrounding  air,  that  is,  to  increase  the  amplitude 
of  the  waves  produced  in  the  external  air  by  means  of  which  the  sound 
b  heard.  As  an  example  of  this  action  of  a  resonator,  we  may  take  the 
case  of  the  increase  in  the  loudness  of  the  note  given  by  a  tuning-fork  by 
means  of  a  resonator.  From  the  fact  that  the  prongs  of  a  fork  have  not 
a  very  great  area,  they  are  not  capable  of  setting  any  great  quantity  of 
the  surrounding  air  in  violent  vibration,  for  the  air  on  the  side  towards 
which  the  prong  is  moving  can  slip  round  the  edge  of  the  prong,  and 
thus  partly  fills  up  the  rarefaction  which  is  being  produced  on  the 
other  side  of  the  prong.  In  addition,  the  interference  which  takes 
place  between  the  waves  emitted  from  the  two  prongs  (§  294)  reduces 
the  intensity  of  the  motion  produced  in  the  surrounding  air.  If,  however, 
the  sounding  fork  is  held  near  the  open  end  of  a  closed  pipe,  of  which 
the  natural  period  is  equal  to  that  of  the  fork,  that  is,  its  length  is  equal 
to  J  of  the  wave-length  of  the  note  given  by  the  fork,  then  this  pipe  will 
be  in  resonance  with  the  fork,  and  the  column  of  air  within  the  pipe  will 
be  set  into  vibration.  Now  if  the  open  end  of  the  pipe  is  not  very  small, 
the  vibrations  of  the  air  inside  will,  at  the  open  end,  set  the  external  air 
into  vibration  much  more  powerfully  than  the  fork  alone  did.  The  result 
is  that  on  bringing  such  a  resonator  near  a  sounding  fork,  the  intensity 
of  the  sound  heard  is  very  much  increased.  The  same  kind  of  eflfect  can 
be  easily  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  vibrations  of  a  string.  Here,  again, 
the  surface  of  the  vibrating  body  is  small,  so  that  it  is  incapable  of  setting 
any  great  mass  of  air  into  vibration,  and  in  addition  the  waves  produced 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  string  are  in  opposite  phase,  for  when  a  con- 
densation is  being  produced  on  one  side  of  the  string  a  rarefaction  is 
being  produced  on  the  other  side,  and  these  two  sets  of  waves  interfere. 
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By  holding  a  pipe  near,  of  which  the  natural  period  agrees  with  that  of 
the  string,  or,  what  is  better,  connecting  one  end  of  the  string  to  the  walls 
of  the  pipe,  so  that  the  vibrations  of  the  string  are  communicated  to  the 
walls,  and  by  them  to  the  air  contained  within  the  pipe,  the  column 
of  air  is  set  into  vibration,  and  communicates  its  vibrations  to  the 
external  air  much  more  powerfully  than  the  string  alone  is  capable 
of  doing. 

The  above  examples  of  the  strengthening  of  the  sound  produced  by 
a  vibrating  body,  which  are  cases  of  true  resonance,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  others  where  the  vibrating  body  is  able  to  set  up  forced 
vibrations  in  a  body,  and  the  increase  in  the  loudness  is  due  to  these 
forced  vibrations.  Thus  when  the  stem  of  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  is 
pressed  against  the  wooden  top  of  a  table,  the  loudness  of  the  sound 
produced  is  greatly  increased.  In  this  case  the  fork  sets  the  table  into 
forced  vibrations  which  have  the  same  frequency  as  the  fork,  and  the 
table,  on  account  of  its  large  surface,  is  able  to  produce  violent  sound- 
waves in  the  air.  That  this  is  not  a  case  of  resonance  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  table  acts  equally  well  in  the  case  of  forks  of  all 
frequencies. 

Since  the  resonator  owes  the  energy  necessary  to  set  it  into  vibration 
to  the  sounding  body,  and  since  the  increased  loudness  of  the  sound 
emitted  when  the  resonator  is  present  means  that  more  energy  is  being 
given  out  to  the  external  air,  it  follows  that  the  sounding  body  must  lose 
its  energy  of  motion  more  rapidly  when  a  resonator  is  present  than  it 
does  when  no  resonator  is  present.  That  this  is  so  can  be  easily  shown 
by  sounding  a  tuning-fork  first  without  the  resonance-box  belonging  to 
it,  and  then  with  the  box,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  vibrations  of  the 
fork  continue  for  a  much  longer  time  without  the  resonator  than  they  do 
with  it. 

Another  important  use  of  resonators  is  in  assisting  the  ear  to  resolve 
a  compound  note  into  its  simple  tones,  for  if  the  note  contains  a  tone 
which  is  the  natural  tone  of  a  resonator,  the  resonator  will  be  set  into 
vibration  by  this  tone  ;  while  if  this  tone  is  absent  from  the  note,  the 
resonator  will  not  respond.  We  shall  see  in  a  subsequent  section  how 
this  analysing  property  of  resonators  may  be  utilised. 

A  resonator,  just  as  any  other  body,  can  be  set  in  vibration,  not  only 
in  its  fundamental  mode,  but  also  so  as  to  produce  overtones.  Hence  a 
resonator  will  resound  to  a  tone  having  the  frequency  of  any  of  its  over- 
tones. Now  one  of  the  uses  of  resonators  is  in  the  production  of  pure 
tones,  that  is,  a  resonator  is  used  to  strengthen  the  fundamental  tone  of 
a  note  without  strengthening  the  upper  partials  which  may  be  present 
at  the  same  time.  If,  however,  the  upper  partials  of  the  natural 
vibrations  of  a  resonator  were  of  the  same  pitch  as  the  upper  partials  of 
the  note,  these  would  be  strengthened  by  the  resonator  as  well  as  the 
fundamental.     Thus,  in  choosing  a  resonator,  it  is  important  that  while 
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it  rescNinds  to  the  fundamental  it  should  not  resound  to  the  upper 
partials.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  case  of  a  closed  cylindrical  pipe 
the  frequencies  of  the  upper  partials  are  3,  5,  7,  &c.,  times  the  frequency 
of  the  ftindamental,  so  that  if  the  sounding  body,  say  a  fork,  has  partials 
of  any  of  these  frequencies,  these  partials  will  be  strengthened.  In  the 
case  of  resonators  of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  274,  the  frequency  of  the 
overtones  is  very  high  compared  to  the  frequency  of  the  fundamental, 
and  so,  if,  as  is  the  case  with  a  fork,  the  upper  partials  which  are  present 
in  any  strength  are  comparatively  low,  the  resonator  will  not  be  able  to 
strengthen  them.  Thus  for  producing  a  pure  tone  the  resonators  of  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  274,  rather  than  simple  closed  pipes,  are  to  be  preferred. 
The  periods  of  the  fundamental  tones  of  such  resonators  cannot  usually 
be  calculated,  but  the  following  general  considerations  apply  :  For  a  given 
opening  or  mouthpiece  the  pitch  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  volume  of  the 
enclosed  air,  while  in  the  case  of  resonators  without  necks  the  influence 
of  the  mouth  depends  on  its  area. 

814.  Kundt's  Experiment— If  a  rod  ab  (Fig.  271)  is  clamped  at  its 
middle  so  that  one  end  projects  into  a  tube  CD,  the  end  of  the  rod  being 
fitted  with  a  light  piston  which  fits  loosely  into  the  tube,  then,  on  causing 
the  rod  to  vibrate  longitudinally,  this  piston  will  vibrate  backwards  and 
forwards  and  will  set  up  vibrations  in  the  air  contained  in  the  tube  CD. 
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Fig.  271. 

The  waves  in  the  air  in  the  tube  will  be  reflected  from  the  end  D  of  the 
tube,  and  the  direct  and  reflected  waves  will  set  up  stationary  vibrations 
in  the  air.  If  we  suppose  that  the  tube  is  closed  at  D,  this  point  will  be 
a  node,  and  there  will  be  a  series  of  nodes  along  th«  tube  at  distances 
equal  to  X/2  from  one  another,  where  X  is  the  wave-length,  in  the  gas 
which  fills  the  tube,  of  the  tone  having  a  frequency  equal  to  that  of  the 
rod.  If  the  position  of  the  end  of  the  rod  is  adjusted  so  that  the  piston 
B  is  at  a  loop  of  these  stationary  vibrations,  the  motion  of  the  piston  will 
have  its  maximum  effect  in  increasing  their  amplitude,  and  they  will  be 
so  intense  that  if  a  light  powder,  such  as  lycopodium  or  cork  filings,  be 
strewn  inside  the  tube,  it  will,  by  the  vibration  of  the  air  or  other  gas,  be 
collected  in  very  characteristic  transverse  ridges  at  the  loops.  The 
explanation  of  the  formation  of  these  ridges  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
work,  so  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  the  reader  who  wishes 
to  pursue  the  subject  to  Rayleigh's  "  Sound,"  vol.  ii.  p.  46.  By  measuring 
the  distance  between  consecutive  loops,  we  obtain  the  value  of  X/2  for  the 
tone  produced  by  the  rod  in  the  gas,  and  this  represents  the  space 
traversed  by  a  sound-wave  in  the  gas  during  the  time  the  rod  makes 
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half  a  vibration.  If  n  is  the  frequency  of  the  rod,  this  will  also  be 
the  frequency  of  the  vibrations  in  the  gas,  so  that  if  v  is  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  the  gas,  we  have  v—n\  or  v=2ni  where  /  is  the  distance 
between  two  of  the  loops  in  the  tube.  If  the  rod  is  giving  its  fundamental, 
then  the  wave-length  of  the  sound  in  the  rod  is  (§  304)»equal  to  2Z,,  where 
L  is  the  length  of  the  rod.  Hence  for  the  material  of  which  the  rod 
is  composed  we  have  V=2nL,  while  for  the  gas  in  the  tube  v—2.nl. 
Therefore 

Thus,  by  measuring  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  rod  to  the  distance 
between  two  loops,  we  can  calculate  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  of  sound 
in  the  material  of  the  rod  and  in  the  gas.  If  we  know  the  frequency 
n  of  the  rod,  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  gas  can  be  calculated,  so 
that  by  filling  the  tube  with  various  gases  we  can  obtain  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  these  gases.  Without  knowing  n  we  can,  by  simply  comparing 
the  values  of  the  wave-length,  obtain  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  in  the 
different  gases.  For  if  v  and  1/  are  the  velocities  of  sound  in  two  gases, 
and  X  and  X'  the  wave-lengths  corresponding  to  the  tone  of  frequency  n 
given  by  the  rod,  we  have  v=n\  and  i/  =  n\\  so  that 
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where  /  and  r  are  the  distances  between  consecutive  loops  as  given  by 
the  Kundt's  tube. 

In  the  following  table  the  value  of  the  velocity  of  sound  for  some 
gases  at  a  temperature  of  o**  C.  is  given.  (As  has  been  pointed  out  in 
§  286,  the  velocity  is  independent  of  the  pressure.) 


Velocity  of  Sound  in  Gases  at  o''  C. 


Air 

Hydrogen  . 
Oxygen 

Carbon  dioxide 
Coal  gas 


330.6  metres  per  sec. 
1286 

3'7 
''62 


»» 


)) 


» 


»> 


(about)       490 


»» 
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CHAPTER   VII 

AUDITION,  COMBINATION  TONES,  CONSONANCE, 

AND    VOCAL  SOUNDS 

815.  Audition. — In  considering  the  subject  of  the  effects  of  sounds 
on  the  ear,  we  shall  deal  exclusively  with  the  physical  side  of  the 
subject,  referring  the  reader  to  books  on  physiology  for  an  account  of 
that  aspect  of  the  subject. 

The  ear  is  not  capable  of  detecting  as  sound  the  presence  of  air- 
waves of  all  frequencies,  but  it  is  only  when  the  frequency  of  such 
waves  falls  between  certain  limits  that  the  ear  is  able  to  distinguish 
their  presence,  and  we  experience  the  sensation  we  call  sound.  These 
limits  are,  however,  neither  of  them  well  defined.  Helmholtz  concluded 
from  his  experiments  that  the  lowest  frequency  which  causes  the  sensa- 
tion of  a  musical  tone  is  about  thirty  vibrations  per  second.  In  forming 
any  such  estimate,  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  tone  in  which  we  may 
be  quite  certain  no  overtones  are  present ;  for,  if  they  are  present,  what 
is  actually  heard  may  be  the  overtones  and  not  the  fundamental. 

The  upper  limit  of  audibility  is  even  more  uncertain,  for  not  only 
does  it  vary  very  much  with  the  observer,  but  there  is  the  added  diffi- 
culty that  it  is  very  hard  to  determine  the  frequency  of  notes  of  very 
high  pitch.  The  upper  limit  of  audibility  for  normal  ears  appears  to  be 
somewhere  between  10,000  and  20,000  vibrations  per  second.  Estimates 
oi pitch  cannot,  however,  be  made  above  a  frequency  of  about  4000. 

A  closely  related  subject  is  the  amplitude  of  the  sound-waves  in 
air  necessary  for  audition.  As  a  result  of  some  experiments  on  the 
distance  to  which  a  whistle  could  be  heard  when  a  measured  power 
(§  78)  was  employed  in  maintaining  the  sound,  Rayleigh  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  under  favourable  circumstances  the  ear  is  able  to  detect 
a  sound,  if  the  amplitude  of  the  sound-wave  exceeds  10^®  cm.* 

The  direction  from  which  a  sound  comes  can  be  judged  with  con- 
siderable accuracy,  and  although  the  exact  method  by  which  we  are 
able  to  make  this  estimate  of  direction  is  not  known,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  are  very  largely  guided  by  the  effisct  of  the  sound  on  the  two 
ears  ;  probably  the  slight  difference  of  the  intensity  with  which  the  sound 
reaches  the  two  ears  is  at  the  base  of  all  such  judgments. 

^  Intermittent  sounds  can  bf*  detected  by  the  ear  when  a  continuous  sound  of  the 
same  amplitude  is  inaudible. 
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816.  Beats. — We  have  seen  in  §  54  that  when  we  combine  two 
S.H.M.'s  of  very  nearly  the  same  frequeno*,  of  which  the  displacements 
take  place  in  the  same  direction,  the  resultant  motion  is  periodic,  and 
the  amplitude  of  the  motion  undei^g^oes  periodic  \'ariations,  caused  by 
the  displacement  due  to  the  two  motions  sometimes  being  in  the  same 
direction,  and  thus  aiding  each  other,  and  at  other  times  being  in 
opposite  directions,  and  so  opposing  each  other.  In  the  case  of  sound, 
we  may  obtain  a  similar  result,  ibr  when  two  tones,  whose  frequencies  do 
not  differ  by  more  than  about  sixteen  vibrations  per  second,  are  sounded 
together,  a  periodic  waxing  and  waning  of  the  sound  due  to  the  two 
tones  occurs.  Under  such  circiunstances  the  tones  are  said  to  heat. 
The  production  of  beats  may  be  illustrated  objectively  by  an  arrange- 
ment similar  to  that  used  to  produce  Lissajous*  figures  (§  301).  The 
two  forks  are  arranged  to  vibrate  in  the  same  plane,  so  that  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  movement  of  the  spot  of  light  on  the  screen  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  amplitudes  due  to  each  fork  separately.  It  will  then  be 
seen  that  at  each  beat  the  spot  of  light  is  drawn  out  into  a  line,  while 

a/\a/v\a/nAAAAAA/VAAA/V\AAAaaaa/v\^^-*^^aaaaaa/ 
WVAAAAAAAAA/NAAAAAA^aaa/v^^.^^^aaaaaaaAAA/' 

i/\AA/\AAAA/>AAA/VV/VVAAAaa/^— **^^^AAAAAAAAAAAA/ 

Fig.  272. 

half-way  between  the  beats  the  spot  appears  round.  By  projecting  the 
spot  of  light  on  a  photographic  plate,  which  is  moved  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the  forks,  a  curve  such  as  that 
given  in  Fig.  272  is  obtained,  in  which  the  effect  of  the  beats  is  very 
clearly  shown. 

Let  one  tone  {A)  make  ;r  vibrations,  while  the  other  {B)  makes  ;r-H  1. 
If  then  we  start  when  the  two  are  in  the  same  phase,  the  phase  of 
the  tone  li  will  gain  on  that  of  A,  till,  at  the  end  of  x  vibrations  of  A^ 
li  will  have  made  x-\-i  vibrations,  and  so  they  will  again  be  in  the 
same  phase,  and  the  sound  will  be  a  maximum.  Let  the  frequency 
of  the  tone  A  be  nx^  and  hence  that  of  B  n{x-\-i).  Now  from  one 
maximum  of  sound  to  the  next  A  makes  x  vibrations,  so  that  the 
number  of  maxima  in  a  second  will  be  //,  or  there  will  be  n  beats  per 
second.  Hut  the  difference  between  the  frequencies  of  A  and  B  is 
//(.r  +  I )  -  ft.v  or  /;,  so  that  the  number  of  beats  per  second  is  equal  to  the 
<liffcren<'e  in  the  frequencies  of  the  two  tones. 

Starling  with  two  tones  in  unison,  and  increasing  the  frequency  of 
one  of  tlirm,  beats  will  he  produced  which  are  at  first  slow,  but  increase 
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in  frequency  as  the  difference  in  the  frequencies  of  the  tones  increases. 
After  a  time  the  frequency  of  the  beats  will  be  so  great  that  the  ear 
ceases  to  hear  them  as  such,  and  the  only  sensation  is  one  of  discord. 
While  the  beats  are  still  audible,  the  ear  is  unable  to  distinguish  the 
separate  tones  which  are  producing  the  beats,  but  when  the  beats  cease 
to  be  distinguishable,  then  the  ear  can  detect  the  existence  of  the 
two  separate  tones. 

Koenig  has  advanced  the  theory  that  in  the  case  of  the  beats  pro- 
duced by  pure  tones,  such  as  those  given  by  massive  tuning-forks  when 
lightly  bowed,  there  are  really  two  sets  of  beats.  Thus  suppose  we 
have  a  fork  giving  64  vibrations  per  second,  this,  according  to  what  we 
have  said  above,  will  give  8  beats  per  second  with  a  fork  of  which  the 
frequency  is  72.  According  to  Koenig  it  is,  however,  possible  to  obtain 
8  beats  per  second,  if  the  second  fork  has  a  frequency  of  120.  In  the 
first  case  we  have  72-64  =  8,  and  in  the  second  case  64x2-  120=8,  so 
that  beats  occur  not  only  where  the  frequencies  of  two  notes  are  nearly 
the  same,  but  also  when  the  frequency  of  the  higher  note  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  frequency  of  the  octave  of  the  fundamental.  Of  course 
the  presence  of  this  superior  series  of  beats  is  explained,  if  we  suppose 
that  the  octave  of  the  lower  tone  is  given  by  the  tuning-fork  as  an 
overtone,  so  that  the  beats  heard  are  really  due  to  the  combination  of 
this  overtone  with  the  higher  fork.  Koenig,  however,  maintains  that 
the  tones  he  uses  are  pure,  that  is,  that  no  overtones  are  present. 

Kocnig's  two  series  of  beats  are  related  to  the  primary  tones  in  the 
following  manner.  The  •  frequency  fn  of  the  higher  tone  must  lie 
between  two  multiples,  a  and  b^  say,  of  the  frequency  n  of  the  lower 
tone,  where  an  is  less  than  ;//,  and  bn  is  greater  than  ;;/.  Then  the 
two  series  of  beats  which  may  be  produced  are  an  inferior  series,  in 
which  there  are  m  —  an  beats  per  second,  and  a  superior  series,  in  which 
there  are  bn-m  beats  per  second.  Thus  if  the  two  tones  had  fre- 
quencies of  40  and  74,  then  «=  i  and  ^  =  2,  since  74  lies  between  40  x  i 
and  40  X  2.  Hence  the  possible  beats  will  be  an  inferior  beat,  of  which 
the  frequency  is  74-40  or  34,  and  a  superior  beat,  of  which  the  fre- 
quency is  80-74  or  6.  Both  sets  of  beats  are  not,  however,  usually 
audible  at  the  same  time. 

817.  Combination  Tones. —  There  are  other  phenomena  besides 
the  beats  or  throbbing  sensation,  which  are  due  to  the  simultaneous 
production  of  two  tones.  For  under  certain  circumstances,  when  two 
tones  are  sounded  simultaneously,  the  ear  is  able  to  detect,  in  addition 
to  the  two  primary  tones,  other  musical  tones,  which  are  due  to  the 
combined  effect  of  the  two  primary  tones.  These  additional  tones  are 
called  combination  tones.  There  arc  three  kinds  of  combination  tones, 
namely,  difference  tones,  summation  tones,  and  beat  tones. 

The  difference  tone  is  a  combination  tone  the  frequency  of  which  is 
equal  to  the  difference  in  the  frequencies  of  the  two  primary  tones. 
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I'hus  if  the  frequencies  of  the  primary  tones  are  m  and  //,  the  frequenq^ 
of  the  difference  tune  \s  n-m.  In  addition  to  this  difierence  tone,  which 
is  called  the  difference  tone  of  the  first  order,  this  combination  tone  can 
itself  form  difference  tones  with  either  of  the  primary  tones,  thus  giving 
ribC  to  difference  tones  of  the  second  order,  and  so  on. 

The  summation  tones  are  less  easily  obtained  than  the  above,  and 
have  a  frequency  equal  to  «  +  ///.  Summation  tones  of  a  higher  order 
than  the  first  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  combination  of  the  first  order 
summation  tone  with  one  of  the  primar>'  tones,  &c. 

Wlion  considering  the  result  of  the  superposition  of  the  effects  of 
two  systems  of  waves  in  air  or  any  other  medium,  we  have  assumed  that 
the  displacement  of  any  particle  due  to  the  two  systems  is  so  small  that 
the  force  tending  to  restore  the  particle  to  its  position  of  rest  is  accu- 
rately proportional  to  the  displacement.  If,  however,  the  wave-systems 
arc  so  energetic,  and  the  displacement  of  the  particles  of  the  medium  so 
large  that  this  proportionality  no  longer  holds,  then  von  Helmholtz  has 
shown  that,  in  addition  to  the  two  primary  wave-systems  of  frequenq' 
;;/  and  //,  there  will  be  protluced  two  secondary  wave-systems  of  which 
the  frequency  will  be  n-m  and  n-\-m.  These  secondary  systems  vnW 
rorntspond  to  the  difference  tone  and  summation  tone  respectively. 

The  condition  which  von  Helmholtz  presupposes  is  that  the  two 
primary  tones  cause  the  sume  lx>dy  or  the  same  portion  of  air  to  vibrate 
very  violently.  In  the  case  when  the  two  tones  are  produced  by  a  syren 
or  by  two  harmonium-reeds,  the  vibrations  produced  in  the  air  are 
apparently  sufficiently  violent  to  cause  the  formation  of  the  combination 
tones,  for  von  Helmholtz  and  also  l^rof.  Riicker  have  shown  that  when 
the  two  primar)'  tones  are  produced  by  these  sources,  the  summation 
and  difference  tones  are  capable  of  causing  a  suitably  tuned  resonator  to 
"speak."  In  other  cases  the  body  in  which  these  tones  are  produced 
may  he.  the  ear  itself,  for  the  series  of  small  bones  and  membranes  which 
convey  the  sound  from  the  outside  drum  to  the  nerve  terminations  form 
an  arrangement  such  that,  when  violently  disturbed,  the  restoring  force 
would  no  longer  l)e  accurately  proportional  to  the  displacement. 

Koenig  has  shown  that  when  the  beats  produced  by  two  tones  arc 
sufficicMiily  rapid  they  combine  to  form  a  combination  tone,  which  he 
calls  a  beat  tone.  There  will  be  two  series  of  these  beat  tones,  one 
corresponding  to  the  inferior  series  of  beats  of  frequency  «-;//,  and  the 
other  belonging  to  the  superior  series  having  a  frequency  bm  —  n.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  inferior  beat  tone  corresponds  in  frequency  to  the 
difference  tone,  and  Koenig  considers  that  the  difference  tone  is  really  a 
l)eal  tone,  i,c.  is  produced  by  the  beats  having  l>ecome  so  rapid  as  to 
form  a  tcmc.  He  also  maintains  that  if  the  primar>'  tones  are  really  pure 
the  summation  tone  is  never  heard,  and  that  when  it  is  heard  it  is 
due  l<^  beat  tones  produced  between  some  of  the  upper  partials  of  the 
primary  notes. 
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The  whole  subject  of  combination  tones  is  one  of  considerable  diffi- 
y,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  above  very  meagre 
ement  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  facts. 

818.  Consonance  and  Dissonance.— When  dealing  in  §  289  with  the 

iical  scale,  we  referred  to  the  fact  that  some  intervals  are  consonant, 
produce  an  agreeable  effect  when  the  two  tones  are  sounded  together^ 
le  others  are  dissonant,  or  produce  an  unpleasant  effect  on  the  ear. 
are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  this  question  rather  more  in  detail; 
The  end  organs  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  situated  on  a  fine  mem- 
ae,  called  the  basilar  membrane,  which  is  situated  in  the  internal 
y  chamber  of  the  inner  ear  (the  cochlea).  According  to  von  Helm- 
z*s  theory  of  audition,  the  different  threads  of  the  basilar  membrane 
as  resonators,  each  thread  responding  to  vibrations  of  a  definite 
uency,  and  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  vibration  of  these  threads 
corresponding  nerve  terminations  are  stimulated,  and  produce  in  the 
n  the  sensation  which  we  call  sound.  Thus  when  the  disturbance 
luced  by  the  sounding  of  a  musical  note  is  conveyed  to  the  liquid 
:h  fills  the  cochlea,  the  threads  which  have  a  natural  period  agreeing 
I  the  period  of  any  simple  tones  which  are  present  in  the  note  will  be 
nto  vibration.  If  the  sound  consists  of  a  simple  tone,  then  only  one, 
It  any  rate  a  very  small  proportion,  of  the  threads  are  set  into 
ation,  and  the  brain  is  not  able  to  resolve  the  sound  into  any  simpler 
ation. 

*Vhen  two  tones  of  nearly  the  same  pitch  are  sounded  simultaneously, 
I  some  of  the  fibres  will  respond  to  both  tones,  but  the  vibrations 
up  will,  on  account  of  the  production  of  beats,  be  intermittent  in 
•acter.  If  this  intermittence  is  sufficiently  slow,  the  beats  will  be 
d  as  separate  maxima  of  sound.  If,  however,  the  beats  are  rapid, 
hat  the  fibres  have  not  time  to  completely  come  to  rest,  or  at  any 
if  there  is  not  time  for  the  nerve  to  recover  completely  between  the 
luli,  the  effect  will  be  noticed  as  a  roughness  or  discord.  When,  how- 
,  the  interval  between  the  tones  is  so  great  that  none  of  the  fibres  are 
n  vibration  by  both  tones,  then  the  sense  of  roughness  will  vanish. 
[f  we  further  suppose  that  each  thread  may  be  capable  of  vibrating 
nore  than  one  way,  say  the  overtones  are  the  harmonics  of  the 
lamental,  so  that  any  given  fibre  would  respond  to  a  tone,  and  its 
ve,  twelfth,  &c.,  we  can  understand  how  it  is  that  the  interval  of  the 
ve  is  so  consonant,  and  it  would  further  explain  why  a  tone  and 
ther,  the  frequency  of  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  octave  of  the 
,  produce  discord. 

Starting  with  two  tones  of  the  same  frequency,  and  then  gradually 
easing  the  frequency  of  one  of  them,  the  number  of  beats  produced 
lually  increases.  Very  slow  beats  are  not  very  unpleasant,  but  as  the 
uency  of  the  beats  increases  so  does  the  unpleasantness,  till  for  a 
ain  number  of  beats  per  second  the  discord  is  a  maximum.     If  the 
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nunilxr  of  beats  is  still  further  increased,  the  unpleasant  sensation  gradu- 
ally decreases.     The  phenomenon  is  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the 
case  of  vision.     If  the  intensity  of  a  light  alters,  that  is,  the  light  flicken» 
the  unpleasant  sensation  produced  first  increases  as  the  frequency  of  the 
flickers  increases,  reaches  a  maximum  and  then  decreases,  and  if  the 
frequency  is  more  than  twenty  per  second  all  sense  of  flicker  is  lost,  and 
the  illumination  appears  continuous.     The  frequencies  of  the  beats  for 
which  the  discord  is  a  maximum,  and  for  which  the  sensation  becomes 
continuous,  var>'  with  the  absolute  frequencies  of  the  tones  which  give  the 
beats.     This  can  be  clearly  perceived  by  sounding  the  following  intervals 
on  the  piano,  in  which  the  number  of  beats  per  second  produced  is  the 
same,  but  wliile  the  first  interval  is  very  discordant,  the  last  is  quite 
conconlant. 


Intorval. 

Semitone 
Tone  . 
Minor  third 
Major  third 
F(Uirth 
Fifth  .     .     . 


Notes. 

/I         I 

c,  c 
C,  G 


Frequencies. 


'  Number  of  Beats 
per  Second, 


495.  528 

297,  330 
165,  198 

132,  165 

99,  132 
66,99 


33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 


Mayer,  who  has  examined  this  subject,  gives  the  following  series  of 
values  for  the  frequencies  of  the  beats  when  discord  is  a  maximum  and 
wlicn  the  roughness  vanishes  respectively  : — 


p 

I'Vequency  of  1 

j                     NumlxT  of  Beats  per  Second. 

Ajwor 

1 

Tone. 

When  Discord  is  a 

When  Roughness 

1 

64 

Maximum. 

Vanishes. 

6.4 

16 

128 

10.4 

26 

t 

256 

18.8 

47 

384 

24.0 

60 

512 

3>-2 

1^ 

1 

640 

36.0 

90 

768 

43-6 

109 

1 

1024 

54.0 

135 
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When  considering  the  accord  or  discord  produced  by  com]X)und 
tones,  such  as  ordinarily  occur  in  music,  the  presence  of  the  upper 
partials  must  be  taken  into  account,  for  although  the  fundamentals  may 
be  in  accord,  the  upper  partials  of  the  notes  may  produce  discord. 

Of  course  the  eflfecls  of  the  upper  partials,  in  giving  dissonance  for 
any  given  musical  interval,  will  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  partials 
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md  on  the  relation  which  their  pitch  bears  to  that  of  the  fundamental, 
M»  diat  the  source  of  two  musical  notes  has  to  be  taken  into  account  when 
considering  consonance.  For  simplicity  we  shall,  however,  suppose 
tisit  the  notes  are  such  that  the  partials  consist  of  the  first  seven  har- 
SKMBCS  of  the  fundamental.  Under  these  circumstances  the  frequencies 
^  the  fundamental  and  the  overtones  are  represented  by  the  numbers 

«.2»3»4,5,6,7,  8. 

In  each  case  we  will  assume  the  tonic  to  have  a  frequency  of  256,  and 
viU  then  examine  the  frequencies  of  the  partials  of  this  tonic  and  of  notes 
vhich  together  with  it  produce  some  of  the  conmioner  musical  intervals. 
In  the  first  place,  if  the  interval  is  the  octave,  so  that  the  frequencies  of 
the  two  fundamentals  are  256  and  512,  the  frequencies  of  the  partials  are 
shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Tonic. 

Octave. 

Fundamental 

256 

512 

I  overtone 

512 

1024 

2   *) 

768 

1536 

3 

1024 

2048 

4    „ 

1280 

2560 

5 

1536 

•  •  • 

6 

1792 

•  «  • 

7 

2048 

•  •  • 

8    „ 

2304 

•  •  • 

A  consideration  of  this  table  will  show  that  the  smallest  difference  in 
frequency  (except  unison)  between  two  partials  of  these  two  notes  is  256. 
^ence,  since  for  discord  this  difference  must  be  about  19,  we  see  that  not 
Qnly  the  fundamentals,  but  also  the  upper  partials,  are  consonant..  The 
effect  of  the  second  note  is  to  strengthen  the  even  partials  of  the  lower 
note. 

The  following  table  contains  the  frequencies  of  the  partials  of  the 
liigher  note  for  some  other  intervals,  the  tonic  having,  as  before,  a  fre- 
quency of  256 : — 


Tonic. 
256 

Fifth. 

Fourth. 

Major 
Sixth. 

Major 
Third. 

Minor 
Third. 

Fundamental 

384 

341 

427 

320 

307 

I  overtone 

512 

768 

682 

854 

640 

614 

2    „ 

768 

1 1 52 

1023 

1281 

960 

921 

1  3 

1024 

1536 

1364 

1708 

1280 

1228 

'  4    „ 

1280 

1920 

1705 

2135 

1600 

1535 

5 

1536 

2304 

2046 

2562 

1920 

1842 

6 

1792 

2688 

2387 

•  •  • 

2240 

2149 

7 

2048 

•  ■  « 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2560 

2456 

8 

»^ — 

2304 

t  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

.*«/%-fI£ 
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overtone  of  the  lower  and  the  third  overtone  of  the  higher,  and 
ity-ibur  between  the  eighth  overtone  of  the  lower  and  the  fifth  of  the 
er.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  why  it  is  that  an  untrue  fifth  is  dissonant, 
how  the  ear  is  able  to  detect  want  of  correctness  in  such  an  interval. 
Ve  may  in  the  same  manner  examine  the  other  intervals,  but  this 
is  left  to  the  reader. 

>ince,  when  an  interval  is  untrue,  those  partials  of  the  two  notes 
i),  if  the  interval  were  true,  ought  to  be  in  unison,  will  be  in  a  con- 
in  for  producing  beats,  it  follows  that  the  greater  the  number  of 
mon  partials,  and  the  stronger  these  partials  are,  the  greater  will  be 
discord  produced  by  mistuning  the  interval,  and  so  the  greater  the 
iracy  with  which  the  ear  can  adjust  such  an  interval.  In  the  case  of 
perfectly  consonant  interval,  the  octave,  all  the  partials  of  the  higher 
\  are  in  unison  with  partials  of  the  lower.  In  the  fifth,  the  alternate 
rtones  (i,  3,  5,  &c.)  of  the  higher  note  are  in  unison  with  partials  of 
lower.  In  the  fourth,  every  second  overtone  (2,  5,  &c)  of  the  higher 
in  unison  with  partials  of  the  lower.  In  the  major  sixth,  major  third, 
minor  third,  one  overtone  of  the  higher  is  in  each  case  in  unison  with 
partial  of  the  lower,  but  as  the  consonance  decreases,  it  is  a  higher 
higher,  and  therefore  less  important  partial  thaCt  is  in  unison.  Thus 
nterval  is  more  consonant  the  greater  the  number,  and  more  import- 
that  is,  the  lower,  the  partials  which  are  common  to  the  two  notes. 
When,  instead  of  compound  tones,  simple  tones  are  employed,  the 
ve  explanation  does  not  account  for  the  fact  that  while  a  true  octave 
ifth  is  consonant,  an  untrue,  that  is,  slightly  mistuned,  octave  or  fifth 
issonant.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  with  pure  tones  the  accuracy  with 
ch  the  ear  is  able  to  detect  an  untrue  interval  is  very  considerably  less 
1  with  compound  tones,  so  that  the  explanation  given  above  is  to  this 
:nt  supported.  Helmholtz  has  explained  the  dissonance  of  simple 
:s  as  being  due  to  the  beats  produced  by  combination  tones.  ThuS) 
pose  we  have  an  untrue  octave,  the  frequency  of  the  tones  being  256 
515.  The  number  of  beats  is  259,  and  therefore  cannot  produce  the 
ord  which  is  heard.  These  two  tones  will  produce  a  difference  tone, 
trhich  the  frequency  is  515-256  or  259,  and  this  tone  will  give  three 
is  per  second  with  the  tone  256.  It  is  to  these  beats  that  Helmholtz 
ibutes  our  power  of  distinguishing  the  untrue  interval.  In  the  same 
,  suppose  we  have  an  untrue  fifth,  the  frequencies  being  256  and  380. 
:  first  difference  tone  has  a  frequency  of  380-256  or  124,  and  will  not 
Juce  a  discord  with  either  primary.  A  secondary  difference  tone  will 
>rQduced  between  the  first  difference  tone  and  the  lower  primary  of 
uency  256  -  124  or  132,  and  this  secondary  difference  tone  will  produce 
It  beats  per  second  with  the  first  difference  tone,  hence  the  discord. 
319.  Timbre. — The  quality  or  timbre  of  the  notes  given  by  different 
ruments  is  produced  by  the  overtones  which  accompany  the  funda- 
ital.     In  general  those  notes  in  which  the  fundamental  is  relatively 

2  E 
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strong,  the  overtones  bung  few  and  fceUe,  are  of  a  meDow  chanctec 

On  the  other  hand,  notes  in  which  the  overtones  are  nuuieiMia'  ani 
strong  are  harsher,  and  have  a  so-called  metallic  MMmd. 

In  de&ling  with  the  effects  of  the  overtones  on  the  tiinbre  of  a 
there  are  three  points  to  be  considered :  (i)  the  relative  IreqneDciei  rf 
the  particles,  (2)  their  relative  intensities,  and  (3)  the  relatkni  that  at 
between  the  phases  of  the  pnrlials. 

That  the  first  two  of  these  conditions  will  have  an  important  beanv 
on  timbre  is  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the  carves  given  in  Fig.  XJi 


(a) 


(e) 


(b)' 


(d) 


fnwmertf/iuruu  <M4WA«UUK  /,  s.  s.  7. 9. 

oiFFi/taice  of  ^mu  cvr 

{«)  and  (t),  which  represent  the  resultant  curves  obtained  by  the  comlK- 
nxition  of  sine  curves  which  are  all  harmonics  of  the  same  curve,  but  in 
which  the  hannonics  present  are  difTerent  In  the  case  of  a  note  in 
which  the  corresponding  partials  are  present,  we  can  easily  see  that  Ae 
timbre  may  be  very  different  in  the  two  cases. 

,:^  ^  In  order  to  determine  what  parttals  were  present  ia 

^^AjL        any  given  note,  Helmholti  used  a  series  of  resonaton, 

Jf.     ^^^^  e&ch  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  374.    The  open  end  a  of 

^E  ^^^^  the  resonator  is  turned  towards  the  source  of  Mtmd, 

H^^^^^^H  while  the  other  and  smaller  opening,  b,  is  connected  to 

^^^^^^^^V  the  ear  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  tube.     If  the  given 

^^^^^^^^    note  contains  a  partial  which  corresponds  in  pitch  to 

^^H^^       the  natural  pitch  of  the  resonator,  then  this  partial  will 

W  cause  the  resonator  to  "  speak." 

Fic.  xj^,  Koenig  has  devised  the  form  of  resonator  shown  in 

i^™-  ••a«^i        Fig.  375,  in  which  the  volume  of  the  enclosed  air  can 

be  altered,  and  thus  the  pilch  of  the  note  to  which  the 

resonator  responds  also  altered. 
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Instead   of  using  the   enr  lo  detect  whether   a 
I  lo  a  given  note,  use  may  be  made  of  a  manometr 

which   is  connected  with   the  inside    of  the 
I  principle  Koenig  has  constructed  the  h 
llhown  in  Fig.  276.    A  series  of  n 
I  toned  so  as  to  respond  to  a  given  tone  and  to 
Ihs  harmonics,  each  resonator  being  connected 
f  by  means  of  a  tube  with  a  manometric  capsule. 
When  a  note,  of  which  the  fundamental  agrees 
n  pitch  with  the  pitch  of  the  lowest  r 
sounded  near  this^  instrument  all  the  r 
which  agree  in  pitch  with  the  partials  that  are 
present    will    respond,    and    the    corresponding 
flames  will  be  aRected,  which  effect  can  be  ob- 
served  by  looking  at   the  flames  in  a  rotating 
mirror.     When   an  open   organ  -  pipe,  of  which 
the  fundamental  corresponds  to  the  lowest  reso- 
nator, is  sounded  gently  the  fundamental  is  the 
only  resonator  that  responds.     If,  however,  the 
pipe  is  sounded  more  strongly,   the  resonators 
corresponding   to  the  first   five  harmonics  re- 
.     apond,  the  response  of  the  third  harmonic  being 

I  stronger  than  that  of  the  second.  I  f  a  closed  pipe  of  the  same  pitch  is 
sounded  strongly,  then  the  even  harmonics  are  all  absent,  as  we  should 
e»pect  from  the  discussion  given  in  |  306.  The  third  harmonic  is  fairly 
strong,  while  the  fifth  is  only  feeble. 

In  the  case  of  the  note  given  by  a  bowed  violin-string,  the  first  seven 
harmonics  are  present,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  large 
number  of  partials  that  the  violin  owes  the  piercing  character  of  its 
notes.  In  tiie  case  of  the  piano,  (he  partials  1,  2,  3  are  fairly  strong, 
nhile  the  partials  4,  5,  6  are  more  feeble,  while  the  position  at  which  the 
strings  are  struck  is  so  chosen  that  the  seventh  partial  is  absent.  The 
leason  for  this  is  that  the  seventh  partial,  when  present,  forms  a  dis- 
sonance with  the  sixth  and  eighth. 

The  frequency  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  partials  being  6»,  yn, 
and  8n,  where  n  is  the  frequency  of  the  fundamental,  the  interval  between 
the  6th  and  7th  is  6/7,  and  that  between  the  7th  and  8th  is  7/8.  Now 
neither  of  these  intervals  is  consonant.  If,  however,  the  7th  parlial  is 
absent,  the  interval  between  the  6lh  and  Sih  is  3/4  (a  fourth),  and  this  is 
consonant  Hence  when  the  7ih  partial  is  wanting,  all  the  partials  up  to 
and  including  the  8th  arc  consonant.  Although  the  Sth  and  9th  are 
dissonant,  yet  since  the  loudness  of  a  parlial  decreases  rapidly  with  the 
order  of  the  partial,  the  dissonance  produced  by  the  6ih  and  the  higher 
partials  is  practically  negligable. 

The  partials  of  an  ot^an-pipe  have  l>een  investigated  b-j  Ra.-pi  m 
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another  way.  Two  rays  of  light  arc  caused  to  form  interference  bands 
(g  37S),  and  while  one  ray  passes  altogether  through  the  external  air,  the 
other  passes  through  the  air  situated  at  the  node  of  an- organ-pipe.  The 
alternate  condensations  and  rarefactions  cause  the  density  of  the  air  to 
alter,  and  hence  the  velocity  of  light  passing  through  the  air  varies  in  the 
same  way.    The  result  is  that  when  the  pipe  is  sounded  the  interference 


Fir;.  276. 

bands  vibrate  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  same  period  as  the  changes 
of  density  of  the  air  in  the  pipe.  If  then  the  bands  are  received  on  a 
rotating  drum  covered  with  photograpliic  paper,  a  wavy  line  will  be  pro- 
duced, and  from  the  character  of  this  line  the  nature  of  the  vibrations 
of  the  air  in  the  pipe  can  be  seen.  A  series  of  traces  obtained  in  this 
way  firom  an  open  pipe  blown  with  gradually  increasing  wind  pressure  is 


([iren  in  Fig.  277. 

first  absent,  gradually 

sty  as  the  wind  pressure  is  increased. 

Not  only  did  Helmhollz  perform  the 
analysis  of  compound  notes  into  their 
limple  partial  tones,  but  he  also  perTormed  p 
ihe  inverse  operation,  namely,  building  up 
a  note  of  a  given  timbre  by  the  combina- 
tion of  a  number  of  simple  (ones,  that  is, 
he  performed  the  synthesis  of  a  ijiven 
note.  The  apparatus  he  used  is  shown  in 
Fig.  278, and  consisted  often  tuning-forks 
■hich  were  tuned  so  as  to  give  a  funda- 
mental of  256  vibrations  per  second  and 
its  first  nine  harmonics.  Each  of  these 
forks  is  arranged  in  front  of  a  resonator 
luncd  to  unison  with  it.  An  eleventh  fork, 
K,  is  maintained  in  vibration  electrically, 
ud  is  so  arranged  that  it  makes  and 
breaks  an  electric  circuit  once  in  each 
vibration.  Each  of  the  other  forks  is  pro- 
vided with  an  electro -magnet  through 
which  the   intermittent  current   produced  by  the  fork  K 


of  fork  number  i,  the  fork  is  acted  upon  by 
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a  periodic  force  which  recurs  regularly  after  i,  2,  3,_&c.,  comi 
tioDs,  and  thus  keeps  ihe  fork  in  tibration.     Fork  number  2,  in  the  same  i 
way,  receives  an  impulse  c\ery  oiher  vibration,  and  so  on.     Each  of  the  J 
resonators  is  filled  wilh  a  clapper  worked  by  a  string  attached  to  a  itf-'l 
board,  by  means  of  which  the  mouth  of  the  resonator  can  be  doted. 
When  the  mouth  of  the  resonator  is  closed,  so  that  it  cannot  reinlbrce 
the  sound  of  the  fork,  Ihe  sound  emitted  by  the  latter  is  of  so  feeble 
intensity,  compared  to  the  sound  emitted  when  the  resonator  is  in  action, 
that  it  may  practically  be  neglected.     Thus  the  compound  note  heard 
corresponds  to  the  note  produced  by  the  coexistence  of  the  tones  given 
out  by  the  forks,  the  resonators  of  which  have  been  uncovered  by  depres- 
sing the  corresponding  keys.    Since  the  intensity  with  which  a  resonalot 


sounds  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  the  opening  has  been  uncovered, 
the  intensity  of  the  different  pattinis  can  be  altered  at  will 

Koenig  has  also  performed  the  synthesis  of  musical  notes,  by  cutting 
out  Ihe  curve  obtained  as  in  Fig.  273,  by  compounding  the  sine  curves 
corresponding  to  the  different  harmonics,  taken  with  their  proper  relative 
amplitudes,  round  the  edge  of  a  metal  cylinder,  such  as  that  shown  in 
F'ig.  279.  If  a  jet  of  air  from  a  narrow  slit  B  be  directed  on  such  a 
toothed  wheel,  then  the  passage  of  the  air  will  vary  according  to  the 
amount  the  metal  is  cut  away,  and  by  rotating  the  wheel  a  note  will  be 
produced.  Wilh  this  instrument,  called  a  wave-syren,  Koenig  was  able 
to  reproduce  the  characteristic  timbre  of  some  musical  notes. 

The  timbre  obtained  also  varies  when,  Ihe  number  and  amplitude  of 
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the  partials  being  kept  the  same,  the  phase  relations  between  these 
partials  are  changed  in  the  manner  exhibited  in  Fig.  273.  In  the  curves 
(a)  and  (r)  the  phases  of  all  the  partials  are  the  same,  that  is,  when  the 
fundamental  curve  is  passing  through  the  axis  of  X  from  the  negative  to 
the  positive  side,  that  is,  when  its  phase  is  o",  all  the  curves  correspond- 
ing to  the  other  partials  are  also  passing  through  the  axis  of  X  from  the 
negative  to  the  positive  side,  so  that  their  phases  are  also  0°.  In  the 
cunres  (p)  and  (d)^  when  the  phase  of  the  fundamental  is  o",  that  of  the 
partial  next  above  it  is  90°  behind,  so  that  this  curve  is  at  its  maximum 
below  the  axis  of  Xy  while  the  phase  of  the  next  partial  is  90"  behind  this, 
and  so  on. 

Hence  Koenig  concludes  that,  contrary  to  the  results  obtained  by  von 
Helmholtz,  the  relative  phase  of  the  partials  has  some  influence  on  the 
timbre  of  the  note. 

320.  Production  of  Vocal  Sounds.— The  actual  organ  concerned 
in  the  production  of  the  vibrations  that  constitute  a  vocal  sound  are  two 
membranes,  called  the  vocal  cords.  These  membranes  are  stretched 
between  a  series  of  cartilaginous  structures,  to  which  are  attached  a 
scries  of  muscles,  by  means  of  which  the  tension  of  the  membranes  can 
be  altered.  The  vocal  cords  are  stretched  across  the  opening  of  the 
trachea,  which  is  a  tube  leading  to  the  lungs,  and  it  is  to  the  vibrations 
caused  in  the  cords  when  air  is  forced  between  them  that  vocal  sounds 
are  due.  The  vocal  cords  in  men  are  thicker  than  in  women  and  children, 
so  that  they  vibrate  more  slowly,  and  hence  produce  lower  notes. 

The  sounds  produced  by  the  vocal  cords  are  much  modified  by  the 
effect  of  the  mouth,  which  acts  as  a  resonator  of  variable  shape  and 
volume.  The  mouth  cavity  may,  however,  not  only  act  the  part  of  a 
resonator  in  the  sense  we  have  already  used  the  term,  but  it  may  also 
modify  the  note  produced  by  the  vocal  cords,  even  when  it  is  not  truly 
in  resonance  with  any  of  the  lower  partials  of  the  note.  That  such  an 
effect  can  be  produced  is  shown  by  an  experiment  of  Koenig*s,  in  which 
a  syren  was  surmounted  by  a  pipe,  and  the  note  produced  was  examined 
by  a  manometric  flame,  while  the  ratio  between  the  natural  periods  of 
the  syren  and  pipe  was  altered.  It  was  thus  found  that  the  characteristic 
of  the  partials  present  in  the  resultant  note  underwent  marked  changes 
due  to  the  effect  of  the  resonator,  these  being  very  much  more  marked 
when  the  natural  period  of  the  resonator  coincided  with  that  of  one  of 
the  partials  of  the  note  given  by  the  syren. 

Articulate  speech  is  composed  of  a  number  of  characteristic  sounds 
called  vowels,  of  which  there  exist  almost  an  infinite  number  of  different 
kinds,  the  characteristic  being  that  a  vowel  sound  can  be  indefinitely 
sustained  without  losing  its  characteristic.  In  addition  to  the  vowel 
sounds,  there  are  other  sounds  called  consonants,  which  are  not  per- 
sistent sounds,  being  practically  only  different  ways  of  commencing  and 
ending  a  vowel  sound. 
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Tie  ^ue-cim  i>  ^'i  irinir  r  s  -tut  ^'«s  its  dhaiactcr  to  a  ¥Owd 
s:unii    ^    L   T^i.nec:    li^trur   Trncii   ^ce   3SIe»  hecii^  jad  is  still,  modi 

Hi::r:i2i'i::i.  yf'-r>:  n"':>^-irc?~i  "iiis  .iokscuiu immi  dtac  «bcB  the  moath 
s  jii.'isri*i  ^:r  iodCLny:  nrr  r-rw^  7«?wn;j^  rhc  cstst  of  die  mootli 
il*w-A"-^  r;-siin«ii  7:  >"ie  saint;  "rrne.  laii  riac  ate  fixqacBCT  of  the  tone 
iec«!T«iii  .'iLly  :r.  iit;  t:w^.  irtvi  3cc  ;a  :^  j^f^  cr  sex  of  the  speaker. 
H-*  TTij  je!i»rs  e-i  7:  "lii*:  rjctriiijira  ~^-»''  iv^sry  iu«il  VFt***f  is  charac- 
ter^sei  V  'ji*z  rir::i  :r  rit:  7:inf  :r  ?:me<  ^j  vtuc^  :ac  monrii  is  adjosted 
I-r  ur:^  -vx'.-  it^    cuc&i  :3e  irilcwji^  laaracsrsbc  aoaes  for  sooie  of  the 
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The  diassmliv  tbec  irises  i>  to  hov  it  is  tha:  we  can  recognise  the 
iLiTiner  oe  i  Tvwei  scczd  wi»n  :t  is  scrg  on  %-enr  dxdcrcnt  pitcbes 
ThLS  'i^r^iy  —jty  in  rrwisire  be  cae^  bv  5;:ppo«5i3^  thai  in  general  one 
of  the  -poer  porrials  oc  :be  aoce  paxi-cec  br  the  vocal  cords  is  suffi- 
ciently n^ar  to  the  charxctertstic  f?ce  ot  the  rowel  to  canse  the  mouth 
ca-.-ity  to  resouno,  and  it  is  the  stren^rthenin^  of  this  partial  by  resonance 
which  fivfcs  the  charactenst:c  vv»wel  sour.d,  althoc;^  the  great  bulk  of 
the  sound  pnxfuceti  may  be  of  a  dicerect  pttch. 

By  means  of  a  5\-steo  of  resocsators*  Heimhofc  was  able  to  detect  the 
presence  of  other  partials  »h:ch  characterised  the  vowel  soonds.  and 
then,  using  his  apparatus  for  the  s^Tithesis  oi  notes,  he  was  able  to 
reproduce  some  of  the  vowel  sounds  with  socne  degree  of  success^ 

More  recent  obsen-ations  of  the  form  of  the  trace  in  the  phonograph, 
boTe%'er.  seem  to  indicate  that  the  subject  is  more  complicated  than 
ffelmholtrs  work  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  and  that  when  a  ^-owel 
sound  is  sung  on  ditterent  notes*  one  of  the  partials  of  the  note  is 
reinforced,  and  that  the  fTequenc\-  of  the  panial  thus  reinforced  oscillates 
between  certain  limits.  Hence  the  characteristic  tone  of  a  ^-owel  is  not 
f4  perfectly  fixed  pitch,  but  changes,  within  certain  limits,  in  such  a  way 
a^  always  to  be  one  of  the  partials  of  the  rK>te  on  which  the  vowel  is 
sung. 

32L  The  Phonograpll. — There  have  been  numerous  attempts  to 

^fic tally  reproduce  human  speech,  and  of  these  the  only  one  which  has 
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been  completely  successful  is  that  made  by  Edison.  The  latest  form  of 
Edison's  Phonograph  consists  of  a  wax  cylinder,  on  which  a  small  stylus 
with  a  sharp  cutting  edge  records  the  vibrations  caused  in  a  thin  glass 
diaphragm  by  the  sound-waves  which  are  incident  on  the  diaphragin. 
The  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm  cause  the  stylus  to  cut  a  groove  in  the 
wax  of  variable  depth,  and  this  groove  forms  a  permanent  record  of  the 
vibrations  of  the  diaphragm.  In  order  to  reproduce  the  sounds,  the 
catting  stylus  is  replaced  by  a  round  pointed  one,  and  this  stylus  is 
caused  to  pass  along  the  groove  made  by  the  cutting  stylus.  In  this 
way  the  rounded  stylus  is  caused  to  vibrate  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
did  the  recording  one,  and  since  it  communicates  its  motion  to  the  glass 
diaphragm,  this  latter  also  is  caused  to  vibrate  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
did  under  the  influence  of  the  incident  sound-waves.  The  diaphragm 
communicates  its  motion  to  the  air,  and  thus  the  sounds  are  repro- 
duced. 

The  character  of  the  trace  made  on  the  wax  cylinder  has  been 
examined  by  Hermann,  by  attaching  a  mirror  to  the  recording  stylus 
and  reflecting  a  ray  of  light  from  this  mirror  on  to  a  screen.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  movements  of  the  spot  of  light  will  show  the 
form  of  the  trace  made  by  the  recording  stylus  on  the  wax  cylinder. 
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CHAPTER   I 

RECTILISEA R   FROPA GA  TIGS— REFLECTION 

322.   Scope  of  the  Suttject.— The  word  light  is  used  both  in  a 
subjective  and  an  objective  sense.     Thus  when  our  eye  is  subjected  to 
certain  conditions,  we  experience  a  sensation  which  ^^e  call  light,  while 
the  physical  cause  of  this  sensation  is  also  called  light     In  our  examina- 
tion of  the  phenomena  we  shall,  however,  tind  that  bodies  which  emit 
that  form  of  radiation  which  produces  the  sensation  of  light,  in  general, 
also  emit  other  forms  of  radiation  which,  while  physically  of  the  same 
nature  as  light,  yet  do  not  produce  the  sensation  of  light     Thus  the 
flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  is  almost  invisible,  still,  if  we  hold  our  hand  on 
a  thermometer  near  the  flame,  we  tind  that  heat  energ>'  is  being  radiated 
out  all  the  time.     By  introducing  a  piece  of  fine  platinum  iK-ire  into  the 
flame,  the  wire  will  be  raised  to  a  white  heat,  and  v^nll  produce  light 
radiation.     The  flame  still  continues  to  produce  radiant  heat,  but  now, 
in  addition,  some  radiation  is  also  produced,  which  can  be  recognised  by 
our  eye.     Thus  while  visible  radiant  energy*  will  be  called  light,  we  shall 
in  this  portion  of  the  book  also  examine  the  phenomena  due  to  in\'isible 
radiant  energ}*,  which  is  physically  of  the  same  nature  as  the  light  radia- 
tion, but  for  the  recognition  of  which  we  have  no  special  sense  oi^gan. 

823.  Rays— Geometrical  Optics— Physical  Optics.— We  shall  see 
that  in  an  isotropic  medium  light  is  propagated  in  straight  lines,  and  is 
due  to  a  wave-motion.  A  line  drawn  so  as  to  represent  the  direction  of 
propagation  of  the  light  proceeding  from  a  luminous  body  is  called  a  ray.' 

Starting  from  the  obser\'ed  fact  that  light  travels  in  straight  lines,  and 
the  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction,  it  is  possible  to  deduce  a  number  of 
interesting  results  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  optical  phenomena  by 
mere  mathematical  or  geometrical  methods.     The  subject  of  light  con- 

*  The  word  ray  is  also  used  to  signify  "  kind  of  radiation."  Thus  wc  speak  of  heat 
rays,  red  rays,  blue  rays,  &c,  meaning  radiant  heat  and  radiation  which  produces 
the  sensation  of  red,  blue,  &c. 
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sidered  in  this  way  is  generally  called  Geometrical  Optics.    In  geometrical 

optics  no  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  nature  or  cause  of  light,  neither  is 

^'^y  explanation  forthcoming   of  the   rectilinear  propagation   of  light. 

*hese  matters  come  within  the  scojje  of  another  branch  of  the  subject, 

^led  Physical  Optics.     In  the  following  pages  we  shall  commence  by 

'^sing  the  methods  of  geometrical  optics.     Having  in  this  way  obtained 

^  certain  familiarity  with  some  of  the  simpler  phenomena,  we  shall  then 

"^  in  a  position  to  consider  the  physical  nature  of  these  phenomena. 

S24w  Rectilinear  Propagation  of  Light— Shadows.— The  fact 
^^at  under  ordinary  circumstances  light  is  propagated  in  straight  lines  is 
^ken  for  granted  by  every  one  in  common  life,  for  we  always  assume 
^^at  a  body  exists  in  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light  which  enter  our 
^ye.  The  simplest  proof  of  the  rectilinear  propagation  is  afforded  by  the 
formation  of  shadows,  for  it  is  found  that  the  edge  of  the  shadow  of  a 
body  formed  by  a  point  source  of  light,  such  as  a  pin-hole  in  a  dark 
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shutter,  the  edge  of  the  object  and  the  source  of  light  are  all  in  a 
straight  line. 

In  order  to  find  the  form  of  the  shadow  cast  by  a  point  source,  we 
have  only  to  draw  a  number  of  straight  lines  from  the  source,  so  that  they 
all  touch  the  edge  of  the  object.  Where  these  lines  meet  the  screen 
will  be  points  on  the  edge  of  the  shadow.  If  the  source  of  light  has 
an  appreciable  magnitude,  however,  we  do  not  get  a  simple  shadow  of 
uniform  blackness  with  a  sharp  outline.  Let  ab  (Fig.  280)  be  a  luminous 
object,  say  the  sun,  and  CD  the  body  that  casts  the  shadow,  say  the 
moon.  Then  if  we  consider  a  point,  A,  of  the  luminous  body,  the  shadow 
cast  by  this  point  on  a  screen  at  EF  would  be  at  HK.  In  the  same  way 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  point  B  would  be  Gl.  All  intermediate  points 
would  cast  shadows  situated  between  G  and  K.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
HI  will  be  the  only  part  of  the  screen  which  is  completely  in  shadow, 
/>.  screened  from  the  whole  of  the  luminous  object..  This  part  of  the 
shadow  is  therefore  called  the  umbra.  The  rest  of  the  shadow  is  not 
completely  dark,  but  gets  darker  and  darker  from  the  outside  to  the 
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•  :^'    't  •:.■■    :ni-.r.i.     This  pan  of  the  shadow  is  called  the  penumbra. 
I:.  -  a-c    -f  :'»c  moon  and  earth,  it  is  only  when  the  earth  enters 

%v:::.  •.  :;.e  iiT.t:  c\fl»  thai  a  total  eclipse  takes  place;  when  it  enters 
w  •■■  r.  \:\\:  pcr.::mbra  the  eclipse  is  only  partial,  since  from  any  poini 
^^  :  ;■.  !:.c  iK.-n::inbra  strai^zht  lines  can  be  dra«-n  touching  the  object, 
::  u  ■;  :n:i:r>ct:i  :hc  source  of  light,  and  so  part  of  the  source  will  be 
•.  -  -If   tV  'Tr.  .ir.y  >i;rh  p^iint. 

325.  The  Pin-hole  Camera.— The  working  of  the  pin-hole  camera 
li-  It:..!-  .•:■  the  rectilinear  propagation  of  light  If  a  small  hole  is  nudf 
::.  .i::  •-p.i-r.ir;  <.:recn,  ami  a  luminous  object  is  placed  on  one  side,  and  a 
\\\\  :■  -  r«  rn  •>:!  the  «»thcr,  an  inverted  image  of  the  luminous  object 
\*  "  '"•  I  r::ieii  on  the  screen.  Each  luminous  point  of  the  objeaAandB 
h  ^.  ^'f  I .  u:!!  form  a  small  round  patch  of  light  on  the  screen ;  and  if 
ih-  •  ..If  ■-  Ml  n!ii.i!1  that  these  patches  of  light  do  not  ver>'niuch  o\*crlap, 
tiv.-v  wW]  S::iM  up  an  ima^e  of  the  object,  which,  as  is  shown  in  the 
ii,^'.:u  ,  :-  :n\crtctl.     It  is  important  to  note  that  the  image  will  be  formed, 
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wli.iuvtr  m.iy  Ikj  the  relative  distance  of  the  object  and  screen  fnim 
ilic  pin  hnlf,  M)  iIkiI  in  this  particular  we  have  an  import<int  difference 
Ixiwirn  the  iina^'e  foriin-d  in  this  way  and  that  produced  by  a  lens  or 
mirror  -  .:5.:i  337,  33S).  If  a  second  pin-hole  were  made  near  the  first,  sayat 
r.  a  s{M  (»n(l  inia;,^*  would  l)e  produced,  which  would  partly  overLap  the  first 
inia^e.  In  the  same  way,  if  a  numl)er  of  holes  were  made  surrounding  0, 
insK-ad  of  a  detinite  image  we  should  simply  have  a  blur  produced  by 
the  partial  superposition  of  all  the  images.  This  explains  why  it  is  that 
it  is  only  when  the  pin-hole  is  small  that  any  sharp  image  is  obtained,  for 
a  large  hole  is  the  ecjuivalent  of  a  number  of  pin-holes  close  together. 

326.  Assumptions  as  to  the  Nature  of  Light.— We  shall  in  a 
su])se(iuent  section  describe  experiments  to  prove  that  light  travels  with 
a  finite  velocity,  and  others  which  show  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  wave- 
motion.  Since,  however,  for  the  full  grasping  of  these  experiments  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction  and  of  the  elementary 
properties  of  mirrors  and  lenses  is  reciuired,  the  description  of  them  is  for 
the  present  postiwned.     We  shall,  nevertheless,  in  the  following  sections 
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assume  that  light  consists  of  a  wave-motion,  and  that  the  velocity  with 
which  the  hght  waves  move  is  different  in  different  media,  and  on  these 
assumptions  we  shall  construct  explanations  of  the  simple  phenomena 
of  reflection  and  refraction.  Thus  when  considering  the  properties  of 
mirrors  and  l6nses  we  shall  not  only  use  the  method  of  the  older 
geometrical  optics,  namely,  the  method  of  rays,  but  in  addition  we  shall 
sometimes  take  as  our  starting-point  the  wave-front  (§  272)  at  any  given 
instant,  and  then  by  Huyghens's  construction  (§  273)  we  shall  trace  out  the 
form  of  the  wave-front  at  subsequent  times.  These  two  methods  of 
viewing  the  phenomena  are  essentially  the  same,  for  the  rays  are  every- 
where at  right  angles  to  the  corresponding  wave-fronts ;  but  it  is  never- 
theless of  use  when  employing  the  method  of  rays  to  have  in  our  mind's 
eye  the  corresponding  wave-fronts. 

827.  Curvature  of  a  Surface.— 1/ we  have  a  disturbance  produced 
at  a  point  within  an  isotropic  medium,  the  wave-fronts  will  be  spheres 
with  the  point  as  centre.  If,  however,  the  medium  is  not  isotropic,  the 
form  of  the  wave-fronts  will  in  general  be  different.  In  the  following 
pages  we  shall  almost  exclusively  deal  with  spherical  or  plane  wave- 
fronts.  If  we  have  a  surface  which  is  not  a  sphere,  and  at  any  point 
on  this  surface  draw  a  sphere  touching  this  surface,  then  for  parts  of  the 
surface  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  point  we  may  suppose  the 
surface  replaced  by  that  of  the  sphere.  In  the  same  way  we  can  draw  a 
circle  to  touch  any  plane  curve,  and  for  points  near  the  point  of  contact 
the  circle  will  coincide  with  the  curve. 

Let  AB  (Fig.  282)  be  a  portion  of  a  curve,  and  at  the  points  A  and  R 
draw  two  tangents  to  the  curve.  Now 
at  the  point  A  the  direction  of  the  curve 
is  that  of  the  tangent  aTj,  while  at  B 
the  direction  of  the  curve  is  bTj.  Hence, 
when  we  pass  from  A  to  b  the  direction 
of  the  curve  changes  by  an  angle 
ADTj  or  Q,  Let  the  length  of  the  curve 
between  A  and  b  be  s,  then  the  rate 
of  change  in  direction  with  distance 
measured  along  the  curve  is  ^/s,  and 
this  is  called  the  curnature  of  the 
curve  between  A  and  B.     If  the  curve  Pj^   ^^^ 

is  a  circle  with   its  centre  at  c,  the 

angle  ACB  is  equal  to  the  angles  TjDT^  for  the  radii  are  at  right  angles  to 
the  tangents.  Let  r  be  the  radius  of  the  circle,  then  the  length  of  the  arc 
AB  is  r^  (§  14).     Hence  the  curvature  of  the  circle  is — 

e\rQox  i/r. 

Thus  the  curvature  of  a  circle  is  numerically  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of 
the  radius. 
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In  the  case  of  any  other  cur\'e,  if  the  tangent  circle  is  drawn  at  any 
point  the  cur\'ature  of  this  circle  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  radius,  and  as  the 
circle  coincides  with  the  curve  at  the  given  point,  this  also  measures  the 
curvature  of  the  curve  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  point. 

When  in  the  place  of  plane  curves  we  are  dealing  with  surfiices,  the 
same  method  is  employed  to  measure  the  curvature,  namely,  the  curvature 
at  any  point  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  radius  of  the  sphere  which 
touches  the  surface  at  that  point. 

The  radius  of  the  tangent  circle  or  sphere  is  called  the  radius  of 
cunuiture  of  the  curve  or  surface  respectively,  while  the  centre  of  the 
circle  or  sphere  is  called  the  centre  of  cun>ature. 

In  the  case  of  a  wave-front  we  have  to  distinguish  two  cases, 
namely,  according  as  the  direction  in  which  the  wave  is  moving  is 
towards  the  concave  or  convex  surface  of  the  wave.  We  shall  take  the 
curvature  of  a  wave  to  be  positive  when  it  is  moving  towards  the  centre 
of  the  tangent  sphere.  Thus  the  curvature  of  the  spherical  wave-surfece 
produced  by  a  disturbance  at  a  point  in  an  isotropic  medium  is  negative. 

328.  Images. — If  a  wave  has  a  positive  curvature  it  is  moving  towards 
the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  if  the  medium  between  the  wave-front  and  the 
centre  of  the  circle  is  isotropic  the  wave  will  converge  on  this  centre,  so 
thiit  at  a  certain  instant  the  wave-front  will  be  reduced  to  a  point.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  wave  is  said  to  come  to  a  real  focus,  or  to  produce 
a  real  image  at  the  point. 

If  by  reflection  or  refraction  a  wave- front  of  negative  curvature  is 
produced  such  that  the  centre  of  curvature  does  not  coincide  with  the 
point  where  the  wave  was  originated,  the  wave  will  travel  as  if  it  came 
from  this  centre,  which  is  called  a  virtual  focus,  or  virtual  image. 

Since  the  rays  are  always  at  right  angles  to  the  wave-fronts,  a 
spherical  wave-front  of  positive  curvature  corresponds  to  a  pencil  of  rays 
which  converge  towards  a  point,  this  point  being  the  centre  of  curvature  of 
the  wave-front.  Thus  a  real  image  is  produced  when  the  rays  of  light 
which  have  started  from  a  luminous  point  are,  by  reflection  or  refraction, 
caused  to  pass  through  a  second  point,  this  point  being  the  real  image. 

In  the  same  way,  when  the  rays  proceed  as  if  they  came  from  a  point 
other  than  the  actual  source  from  which  they  do  proceed,  this  point  is 
called  a  virtual  imtige. 

In  the  case  of  a  real  image  the  waves  and  the  rays  actually  pass 
through  the  image,  while  in  the  case  of  a  virtual  image  the  waves  never 
actually  pass  through  the  image  ;  they,  however,  proceed  as  if  they  had 
been  produced  at  the  image,  and  had  then  moved  out  in  ever-widening 
spheres  in  an  isotropic  medium.  In  a  virtual  image  also  the  rays  never 
actually  pass  through  the  image  ;  their  direction,  however,  is  such  that  if 
they  were  prolonged  backwards  they  would  pass  through  the  virtual  image. 

329.  Laws  of  Reflection.  —  The  fact  that  bodies  which  are  not 
themselves  luminous  are,  when  illuminated,  visible  in  all  directions. 
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shows  that  they  must  be  capable  of  reflecting  light  in  all  directions,  for 
it  is  by  these  reflected  rays  that  we  are  able  to  see  the  body.  Such  rays, 
which  are  reflected  from  a  body  in  all  directions,  and  which  often  difler 
in  many  ways,  such  as  colour,  from  the  incident  light,  are  said  to  have 
undergone  diffused  reflection. 

When  a  beam  of  light  is  incident  on  a  well-polished  mirror,  it  under- 
goes diffused  reflection  to  only  a  very  small  degree,  the  greater  part  of 
the  light  being  reflected  in  a  single  direction.  This  light  is  said  to  have 
aadergone  regular  reflection,  and  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  laws 
that  govern  regular  reflection. 

The  point  where  a  ray  of  light  strikes  a  mirror  is  called  the  point  of 
incidence.  If  through  the  point  of  incidence  a  line,  called  the  normal,  is 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  reflecting  surface,  the  angle  the  incident 
ray  makes  with  this  line  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence,  while  the  angle 
the  reflected  ray  makes  with  the  normal  is  called  the  angle  of  reflection. 
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The  phenomena  of  regular  reflection  may  then  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  two  laws  : — 

1.  The  incident  ray,  the  normal  to  the  reflecting  surface  at  the  point 
of  incidence,  and  the  reflected  ray,  arc  all  in  the  same  plane. 

2.  The  angEe  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

The  laws  of  reflection  are  proved  whenevei;  an  "artificiai  horizon"  is 
used  for  determining  the  altitude  of  a  star,  i\e.  the  angle  included  by 
straight  lines  drawn  in  a  vertical  plane  from  the  observer  to  the  star 
and  to  the  horizon.  A  telescope  T  (Fig-  283),  movable  in  a  vertical  plane 
about  a  horiionla!  axle,  is  turned  to  observe  a  fixed  star  s,  when  seen 
directly,  and  the  reading  on  a  vertical  divided  circle  is  taken.  The  tele- 
scope is  now  turned  down  till  the  star  is  again  seen  in  the  telescope,  but 
this  time  after  reflection  at  the  surface  of  some  mercury  in  an  open  dish 
M.     Since  the  surface  of  the  mercury  is  horizontal,  the  normal  at  O  is  in 
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the  vertical  plane.  As  the  telescope  moves  about  a  horizontal  axle/  the 
plane  in  which  it  moves  is  vertical,  and  hence  the  two  rays  ST  and  OT  are 
both  in  this  vertical  plane.  The  incident  ray  s'o  is  also  in  this  plane,  for, 
since  the  star  is  at  such  an  enormous  distance,  the  rays  ST  and  s'o  are 
parallel.     Hence  the  first  law  is  verified. 

To  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  second  law,  a  dish  of  mercury  is  placed 
immediately  below  the  telescope,  which  is  then  turned  till  it  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  This  adjustment  is  made  by  seeing 
when  the  image  of  the  cross  wires  of  the  telescope  seen  reflected  in  the 
mercury  surface  coincides  with  the  cross  wires  themselves.  The  circle 
attached  to  the  telescope  is  then  read,  thus  giving  the  reading  when  the 
telescope  is  pointing  vertically  downwards,  i.e.  normal  to  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  at  P.  Next,  the  circle  is  read  when  the  image  of  the  star,  as  seen 
directly  and  as  seen  after  reflection  in  the  mercury  in  M,  coincides  with 
the  intersection  of  the  cross  wires. 

From  these  readings  the  value  of  the  angles  p'ts  and  PTO  can  at  once 
be  deduced,  and  they  are  found  to  be  equal.  But  since  PP'  is  a  vertical, 
it  is  parallel  to  the  normal  ON,  and  therefore  the  angle  PTO  is  equal  to 
the  angle  ton,  and  the  angle  p'ts  is  equal  to  the  angle  s'ON,  since  ST  is 
parallel  to  s't.  Hence  the  angle  ton  is  equal  to  the  angle  s'ON,  and  the 
second  law  of  reflection  is  verified. 

330.  Reflection  at  a  Plane  Surface.  —  We  have  in  §  274  con- 
sidered the  reflection  of  a  plane  wave  at  a  plane  surface,  and  we  have 
now  to  pass  on  to  the  cases  when  the  incident  wave  is  spherical,  that  is, 

is  proceeding  from 
a  point  disturbance, 
or,  as  it  is  generally 
called  in  optics,  a 
point  source  or  ob- 
ject. 

Let  P  (Fig.  284) 
be  the  luminous 
point,  and  EMP  a 
section  of  the  mir- 
ror. Let  CMD  be  a 
wave-front  which  is 
just  touching  the 
mirror  at  M,  and 
c'm'd'  be  the  posi- 
tion which  the  same 
wave  -  front  would 
occupy  at  a  time  /  later  if  no  mirror  were  present.  We  may  con- 
sider that  as  each  portion  of  the  incident  wave-front  reaches  the  mirror 

*  This  condition  is  secured  by  means  of  a  striding  level  which  rests  on  the  trunnions 
which  carry  the  telescope. 
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it  becomes  the  centre  of  a  new  disturbance  which  is  propagated  back 
into  the  medium^and  then  find  the  new  wave-front  by  Huyghens's  con- 
struction (§  273).    Thus,  to  find  the  position  of  the  reflected  wave  at  the 
time  /,  we  describe  from  each  point  of  ef  a  circle  touching  the  arc  em'f, 
and  the  common  tangent  to  all  these  circles  will  be  the  reflected  wave- 
front     In  the  time  /  the  reflected  wave  will  travel  from   M   through 
a  distance  equal  to  mm',  and  it  will  reach  the  point  m",  where  mm" 
is  equal  to   mm'.      In  the  same   way  the   point    H   on    the   incident 
wave  would,  if  there  were  no  reflection,  travel  to  h'".     It  is,  however, 
reflected  at  H',  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  time  /  is  able  to  travel  over  a 
distance  h'h",  which  is  equal  to  h'h'".     In  the  same  way,  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  reflected  disturbances  are  all  circles  touching  the  arc  em'f. 
Hence  the  reflected  wave-surface  em"f  is  also  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  the 
same  radius  as  the  circle  c'm'd'.     If  p'  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  which 
em"f  is  an  arc,  p'm  is  equal  to  pm,  for  the  radius  i^'m"  is  equal  to  the 
radius  pm',  and  mm"  is  equal  to  mm'.     Thus  p'  is  the  image  of  the  point 
p  produced  by  reflection  in  the  mirror  AB,  and  since  the  waves  do  not 
actually  pass  through  p',  but  only  proceed  after  reflection  as  if  they  had 
origrinated  at  P',  the  image  is  virtual. 

Since  ef  touches  the  circle  cmd,  the  line  pm  is  perpendicular  to  ab. 
Thus  the  image  P'  is  situated  on  the  line  drawn  from  the  luminous  point 
at  right  angles  to  the  mirror,  and  is  as  far  behind  the  mirror  as  the  object 
is  in  front. 

The  position  of  the  image  formed  by  reflection  in  a  plane  mirror  can 
be  deduced  from  the  laws  of  reflection  simply,  without  any  assumption  as 
to  the  nature  of  light. 

TTius,  as  before,  let  ab  (Fig.  285)  represent  the  trace  of  a  plane  mirror 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  and  p  be  the 
luminous  point  from  which  rays 
of  light  are  proceeding  in  all  direc- 
tions. Let  PMj  be  a  ray  proceeding 
from  P,  which  is  reflected  at  Mi. 
The  reflected  ray  will  be  along 
MjQi,  where  the  angles  pMjN, 
QM,N  are  equal.  In  the  same  A 
way,  the  rays  PMj  and  PM3  will 
be  reflected  along  MgQg  andMjQ-i 
respectively.  Now,  if  the  direcr 
tion  of  these  rays  be  produced 
backwards  behind  the  mirror,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  all  in- 
tersect at  one  point,  P'.  Thus, 
after  reflection  at  the  plane  mir-  ...  "^*  ^  ?* 

ror  AB,  the  rays  of  light  proceed  in  the  same  directions  that  they  would 
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supposing  the  mirror  were  removed,  and  a  luminous  point  were  placed 
at  p'.  Thus  the  point  P'  is  the  image  of  P  fonned  by  reflection  in  the 
mirror  AR,  and  as  the  reflected  rays  do  not  actually  pass  through  the 
image,  but  it  is  only  their  directions  when  produced  backwards  that  pass 
through  the  image,  the  image  is  virtual. 

In  order  to  And  the  position  of  the  image  p',  we  may  proceed  as 
follows :  By  the  law  of  reflection  the  normal  ray  PM  must  be  reflected 
back  along  the  normal,  and  hei)ce  the  line  pmp'  must  be  normal  to  the 
mirror.  By  the  same  law  the  angle  PM,N  is  equal  to  the  angle  QiMjN, 
which  is  itself  equal  to  the  angle  n'MiP'.  Hence  the  angle  pm,m  is  equal 
to  the  angle  p'M|M.  The  angles  pmM|  and  p'mM|  are  also  equal,  each 
being  a  right  angle.  The  two  triangles  PM,M  and  p'MiM  have  therefore 
one  side  common,  and  two  angles  of  each  equal ;  they  are  therefore  equal 
in  all  respects,  and  the  side  PM  is  equal  to  the  side  p'm.  The  image 
p'  is  ther^sfore  on  the  prolongation  of  the  normal  to  the  mirror  drawn 
through  tfie  object  P,  and  is  as  far  behind  the  mirror  as  the  object  is 
in  front. 

In  the  case  of  a  luminous  object,  as  distinct  from  a  point,  which  may 
either  itself  be  a  source  of  light,  such  as  a  candle  flame,  or  simply  appear 
luminous  from  the  light  which  it  reflects  in  a  difluse  manner,  each  point 
produces  its  own  image  according  to  the  above  law.     Thus  the  image  of 

the  arrow  PQ  (Fig.  286}  in  the 
plane  mirror  ab  is  at  p'q'.  To 
an  eye  placed  at  E,  the  object  as 
seen  by  reflection  would  appear 
to  be  at  p'q',  for,  as  shown,  the 
pencils  of  rays  which  enter  the 
eye  diverge  after  reflection  as  if 
they  came  from  the  correspond- 
ing points  of  the  image,  and  it 
is  by  the  direction  of  the  rays 
as  they  enter  the  eye  that  we 
judge  of  the  position  of  a  lumi- 
nous body. 

If  from  E  the  object  PQ  is 
viewed  directly,  the  point  of  the 
arrow  appears  turned  towards 
the  left,  while  in  the  image  the 
point  (p')  appears  turned  to- 
wards the  right ;  the  image  has 
therefore  undergone  perversion  from  right  to  left.  This  perversion  by  re- 
flection is  very  clearly  shown  if  some  writing  is  blotted  when  wet  on  a 
clean  piece  of  blotting-paper.  In  this  way  a  perverted  copy  of  the  writing 
is  obtained,  and  on  holding  this  up  before  a  plane  mirror  the  image  is 
perverted  and  the  writing  becomes  at  once  legible. 


Fig.  286. 
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88f.  Rotation  of  a  Plane  Mirror.— Suppose  that  a  ray  of  light  from 
the  point  P  (Fig.  287)  meets  the  plane  mirror  ab  in  the  point  M,  and  is 
reflected  along  mq,  and  that  the 
mirror  is  then  rotated  around 
an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  incidence  through  an 
angle  a  into  the  position  a'b'. 
The  ray  pm  will  now  be  reflected 
along  mq',  and  we  require  to 
find  the  relation    between  the 
angle  QMQ'  or  j9,  through  which 
the  reflected  ray  has  been  ro- 
tated, and  the  angle  a,  through 
which  the  mirror  has  been  ro- 
tated.    Let  MN  and  mn'  be  the 
normals  at  the  point  M  to  the 
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mirror  in  its  two  positions,  then  the  angle  NMn'  is  equal  to  a.  Also  by  the 
laws  of  reflection  the  angle  pmn  is  equal  to  the  angle  nmq,  and  the  angle 
pmn'  is  equal  to  the  angle  n'mq'.  Therefore  the  angle  pmq  is  equal  to 
twice  the  angle  pmn,  and  the  angle  pmq'  is  equal  to  twice  the  angle  pmn'. 
Hence  the  angle  j3  is  equal  to  2(pmn  -  pmn').  But  the  angle  nmn'  or  a  is 
equal  to  PMN -pmn'.  Hence  (3 =20,  or  the  reflected  ray  has  been  turned 
through  twice  the  angle  through  which  the  mirror  has  been  turned. 

We  may  regard  this  problem  in  a  slightly  different  manner.  Let 
O  (Fig.  288)  be  the  point  about  which  the  mirror  turns,  then  if  a  circle 
be  described  with  o  as  centre 
and  OP  as  radius,  we  shall 
show  that  wh<itever  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mirror,  the  image 
of  P  will  lie  on  this  circle.  Let 
AB  be  a  position  of  the  mirror, 
then  if  P*  is  the  image  of  P, 
we  have  that  PP'  is  perpen- 
dicular to  AB,  and  that  pm 
=  p'm.  Hence  in  the  two  tri- 
angles OPM  and  ©p'm,  the  two 
sides  OM,  MP  of  the  one  are 
equal  to  the  two  sides  OM,  mp' 
of  the  other,  and  the  included 
angles  are  equal,  each  being 
a  right  angle.  Hence  the  tri- 
angles are  equal  in  all  respects, 
and  OP  is  equal  to  OP',  hence 

p*  is  on  the  circle  described  with  O  as  centre  and  OP  as  radius.  Let 
a'b'  be  another  position  of  the  mirror,  and  P"  the   image   of  P,   then 
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we  can  show  just  as  before  that  V^OwOP,  and 
the  circle. 

Since  PM  and  pm'  are  the  nonnals  ta  tbe  mimr  in  dw  two 
tions,  the  angle  M'Plf  or  P^PF^  is  eqoal  to  i^  and  fay  a  welUaioaa 
property  of  the  drcle,  the  angle  P^or^  safatended  fay  the  aic  f^  M 
the  centre  is  twice  the  angle  P^PP^  snbtieadcd  fay  tbe  same  arc  tt  a 
point  on  the  circumference.  Hence  tbe  angle  K'OI^  is  aa,  so  that'vbca 
the  mirror  turns  through  an  angle  a,  tbe  fine  joining  tbe  asds  of  rota- 
tion to  the  image  turns  through  an  angle  as.  Ncvw  if  FO  is  an  inddeat 
ray,  then  OQ  and  oq'  will  be  tbe  reflected  lays  in  tbe  two  portions  of 
the  mirror.  Hence  the  angle  QCK/  indoded  between  tbe  two  reflided 
rays  is  2a. 

832.  Uae  of  a  Minor  and  Softle  to  Hmshto  aa  Angla—Uae  it 

ver>'  frequently  made  of  a  mirror  to  measure  tbe  single  through  whici 

a  1x>dy  rotates,  since  we  virtually  get  by  this  method  a  weightless  on- 

l>ondahle  pointer  of  whatever  length  we  please. 

Suppose  Aun'  (Fi{(.  289)  to.be  a  scale  divided,  say,  into  millimetres, 

and  that  at  a  distance  i>  from  the  scale  is  pUced  a  mimr  li»  which  csa 

rotate  about  an  axis  peipendi' 
cular  to  tbe  plane  MabT,  f>.  the 
plane  of  tbe  paper.  Let  mm  be 
a  line  drawn  from  tbe  centre  of 
the  minor  normal  to  the  scald 
If  a  ray  of  light  is  incident  along 
PMy  it  will  be  reflected  aloi^ 
MB  when  tbe  mirror  is  in  one 
position,  and  akmg  mb^  when 
the  mirror  is  rotated  throqgb 
an  angle  i^  and  we  have  seeo 
that  the  angle  bmbT.  is  eqoal 
to  2a. 

Calling  the  distance  00 
scale  between  the  points  B  and 

It',  where  the  reflected  rays  cut  the  scale  and  tbe  point  N,  d  and  /, 

and  the  angle  BMN  ^,  we  have  : — 

•g=tan  6  and  "2j=tan  (2a+^ 

Hence,  knowing  //,  /f,  and  Z>,  we  can  from  a  table  of  tangents  cal- 
culate the  values  of  the  angles  6  and  2a +^,  and  hence  get  a.  Thus 
if  the  mirror  M  is  attached  to  a  body  which  can  rotate,  we  can  obtain 
the  angle  through  which  it  rotates  from  the  readings  on  tbe  scale. 

If,  instead  of  being  straight,  the  scale  is  curved  so  as  to  form  part 
of  a  circle,  having  the  mirror  at  its  centre,  then  the  difference  of  tbe 
readings  for  B  and  B',  divided  by  the  radius  D,  will  give  tbe  valne  of 


Fig.  289. 


eqoal  | 
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the  angle  2a  in  circular  measure  (§  14) ;  and  hence,  knowing  the  number 
of  degrees  in  the  unit  angle  in  circular  measure  (radian),  the  angle  a  can 
be  obtained  in  degrees. 

I^  when  using  the  straight  scale,  the  distance  D  between  the  mirror 
and  the  scale  is  very  great  compared  to  the  lengths  NB,  NB',  both  the 
angles  d  and  ^+2a  are  very  small.  Hence,  since  in  the  case  of  very 
small  angles  the  angle  (in  circular  measure)  is  equal  to  the  tangent 
(§  I4)»  we  have 

^.=  ^andT.=2a  +  ^. 


i) 


Therefore 


a  =  \ 


or,  if  we  express  a  in  degrees. 


o  TT 

a  =  - 


D 

d'-ii 

d^-a* 
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338.  The  Sextant.— The  principle  that  the  reflected  ray  is  turned 
through  twice  the  angle  that  the  mirror  is  turned,  is  made  use  of  in 
the  sextant  to  measure  the  angle  subtended  at  the  observer  by  two 
distant  objects,  say  the  sun  and  the  horizon.  The  sextant  consists 
essentially  of  two  mirrors,  one  of  which,  A  (Fig.  290),  is  fixed,  while  the 


Fig.  29a 

other,  B,  is  movable  about  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  paper,  the  angle 
through  which  it  is  turned  being  read  by  means  of  a  vernier,  v,  and  a 
graduated  circular  arc  DC.  The  upper  part  of  the  mirror  \  has  the 
silver  removed,  so  that  it  is  transparent,  and  a  telescope  T  is  so  placed 
that  half  the  light  that  enters  the  object-glass  comes  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  mirror  A,  and  the  rest  is  light  which  has  been  reflected  in 
the  lower  part.  Suppose  S,A  is  a  ray  of  light  coming  from  a  distant 
object,  which  traverses  A  and  enters  the  telescope,  and  thus  helps  to 
produce  an  image  of  the  object.     Now  the  movable  mirror  B  can  be 
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SO  turned  that  a  ray  s^B,  coming  from  the  same  object,  after  reflection 
•  in  the  mirrors  B  and  A,  also  enters  the  telescope.  This  ray  will  help 
to  produce  a  second  image  of  the  object,  which,  by  rotating  the  mirror  B, 
can  be  brought  alongside  the  image  formed  by  the  direct  rays.  Next, 
keeping  the  telescope  turned  so  that  the  direct  rays  S,  still  form  an 
image,  turn  the  mirror  B  till  the  rays  RB,  proceeding  from  some  other 
object,  enter  the  telescope  and  form  an  image  alongside  the  first.  Since 
merely  reversing  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light  will  not  alter  their 
paths,  we  now  see  that  while  in  the  first  position  of  the  mirror  a  ray 
incident  along  AB  is  reflected  along  BSj,  in  the  second  position  a  ray 
incident  along  AB  is  reflected  along  BR.  Hence,  if  a  is  the  angle 
through  which  the  mirror  has  been  turned,  the  angle  RBS^  is  equal  to 
2(1.  Now  the  angle  RBS^  is  the  angle  subtended  at  B  by  the  two  objects, 
and  so,  since  a  is  obtained  by  reading  the  two  positions  of  the  vernier 
on  the  arc,  this  angle  can  at  once  be  obtained.  In  order  to  save  the 
necessity  of  doubling  the  reading  of  the  scale,  it  is  ustial  to  number 
each  half-degree  as  a  whole  degree,  so  that  the  reading  gives  directly 
the  value  of  2a, 

334.  Reflection  at  Two  Plane  Mirrors.— If  a  luminous  object  p 
is  placed  in  the  angle  included  between  two  plane  mirrors,  AO  and  oii 

(Fig.  291},  a  series  of  images  of  V 
will  be  formed.  In  the  first  place 
we  shall  obtain  two  images,  Pj 
and  p',  formed  by  a  single  reflec- 
tion in  each  of  the  mirrors.  These 
images  will,  as  proved  in  §  351, 
both  lie  on  the  circle  drawn  with 
O  as  centre  and  OP  as  radius. 
Suppose  now  that  the  mirror  AO 
were  removed  and  the  object  P 
replaced  by  its  image,  this  will 
not  affect  the  direction  of  the  ra)'S 
which,  starting  from  P,  after  re- 
flection at  AO,  strike  the  minror 
OB.  The  point  P|  would  then 
produce  an  image  p"  in  the  mirror 
OB,  which,  since  the  line  PiP*  b 
perpendicular  to  OB,  must  be  on 
the  circle.  This  image  is  there- 
fore formed  by  double  reflection,  first  in  AO  and  then  in  OB.  In  the 
same  way,  an  image  P,  will  be  formed  by  reflection  first  in  OB  and  then 
in  AO. 

Again,  the  images  P^  and  p"  will  act  as  objects  forming  two  new 
images,  p"  and  P3,  which  are  produced  by  reflection  twice  in  one  minor 
and  once  in  the  other,  and  P3  forms  an  image  v""  in  OB  produced  by 
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reflection  twice  in  OA  and  twice  in  OB.  Neither  v""  nor  P3  can  produce 
any  more  images,  iince  these  points  are  behind  both  mirrors,  and  you 
cannot  get  an  image  from  a  luminous  point  placed  behind  a  mirror. 

If  we  join  op,  and  call  the  angle  aop  a,  and  the  angle  pob  j9,  it  can 
be  shown  from  similar  triangles  that  the  angle  bop'  is  equal  to  )3,  and 
the  angle  A0P|  is  equal  to  a.  Similarly,  the  anglie  BOP"  is  equal  to  the 
angle  BOPi,  thkt  is,  to  2a +  13,  so  that  the  angle  p'op"  is  equal  to  2a.  In 
the  same  way,  the  angle  PiOPjj  is  equal  to  2)3.  Also  the  angle  p^op"'  is 
2P,  the  angle  PjOPg  is  2tt,  and  the  angle  p'"op""  is  2a.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  angles  subtended  by  two  consecutive  images  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  mirrors  are  alternately  equal  to  2a  and  2)3. 

An  interesting  case  occurs  when  the  angle  between  the  mirrors  is 
equal  to  iSo"//!,  where  n  is  some  whole  numl>er.  Since  the  angle 
between  the  mirrors  is  a  +  j3,  we  must  have  in  this  case  2«(a+)3)  =  36o°, 
that  is,  2(a+)8)  will  divide  exactly  n  times  into  the  whole  circumference. 
I^  therefore,  starting  from  P  we  mark  off  points  on  the  circumference  in 
both  directions  subtending  alternately  angles  of  2a  and  2(3  at  the  centre, 
we  shall  finally  reach  the  same  spot,  so  that  the  last  image  will  be  the 
image  of  the  last  but  one  of  each  of  the  two  series,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  two  sets  of  images  now  have  an  image  in  common. 

As  an  illustration,  we  may  take  the  case  when  the  mirrors  are  inclined 
at  60',  t.e,  when  «=3.  If  the  object  P  (Fig.  292)  is  so  placed  that  a  =  20' 
and  )3=4o%  then  we  can  obtain 
the  images  p'p'p*'  by  making 
the  angle  POP'=2j3=8o^  the 
angle  p'op" =20=40%  and  the 
angle  p''op*'  =  8o°;  here  we  must 
stop,  since  p"'  is  behind  both  the 
mirrors.  The  whole  angle  pop"' 
is  therefore  804-404-80=200*. 
Proceeding  in  the  same  way, 
POPi  =  40",  PiOP,  =  So**,  and 
P3OP3  =  40',  so  that  the  angle 
POp3=4o4-8o4■4o=I6o^  Hence 
the  angles  POP3  and  pop'"  to- 
gether amount  to  360'',  and 
therefore  the  points  P3  and  p"' 
must  coincide. 

If  we  wish  to  trace  out  the 
actual  path   of  a  ray  of  light 
which,  after  leaving  the  object  P,  enters  an  eye  at  E,  producing,  say,  the  . 
image  Pj,  we  draw  the  line  joining  K  and  P^  and  join  the  point  where 
this  line  cuts  the  mirror  AO  to  the  image  p',  since  P^  is  the  image  in  AO 
of  P'.     Finally,  the  point  where  this  last  line  meets  the  mirror  OB  is 
joined  to  P.     It  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  line  thus  obtained  is  really 
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ihe  circle  will  increase  as  llie  anjjlc  between  the  mirrors  is  decreased. 
Finally,  when  the  mirrors  become  pnrallel,  their  intersection  is  at  an 
infinite  distance,  since  parallel  lines  only  meet  at  infinity,  and  Ihercfort 
in  this  case  the  circle  on  which  the  images  lie  becomes  one  of  infinite 
mdius.  Now  if  we  consider  a  small  part  of  a  circle  of  very  great  radius, 
it  is  practically  a  straight  line,  which  will  lie  perpendicular  to  tlie  radius 
of  the  circle  zx  the  part  considered.  Hence  when  the  circle  passing 
through  P  becomes  of  infinite  radius,  any  finite  portion  of  it  near  P  will 
be  a  straight  line,  and  this  line  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  two  mirrors, 
for  the  mirrors  are  radii  of  the  circle.  Hence  we  see  that  in  Ihecase  of 
two  parallel  mirrors  the  images  are  infinite  in  number,  and  lie  on  a 
straight  line  drawn  through  P  perpendicular  to  the  mirrors.  This  could 
of  course  have  been  seen  to  be  the  case  at  once  from  first  principles,  but 
it  is  instructive  to  deduce  it  from  the  case  of  two  mirrors  inclined  at  a 
finite  angle,  since  it  is  an  easy  illustration  of  the  application  of  what  is 
called  the  method  of  limits,  a  method  of  frequent  use  in  physics. 

We  may  also  deduce  the  law  according  to  which  the  images  are 
spaced  from  the  case  of  the  inclined  mirrors  in  the  same  way.  \Vc 
have,  when  the  angle  between  the  mirrors  is  finite,  that  the  arc  Pm 
(Fig.  293)  is  equal  to  the  arc  PiM,  since  they  each  subtend  an  angle  a 
at  O.  Also  the  arc  P,pj  and  the  arc  p'p",  which  each  subtend  an  angle 
30,  are  equal  to  twice  the  arc  pm.  In  the  same  way,  the  arcs  p"p"' 
and  P,P,  are  each  equal  to  twice  the  arc  I'N.  Hence  we  might  have  said 
that  the  images  are  arranged  round  Ihe 
circle  so  as  to  intercept  arcs  of  the  cir- 
cumference which  are  alternately  equal  to 
2PM  and  2PN.  When  the  circle  becomes 
of  infinil*  radius  the  arcs  become  por- 
tions of  the  same  straight  tine,  and  hence 
the  images  are  arranged  along  the  line 
drawn  through  p  normal  to  the  mirrors, 
and  at  distances  alternately  equal  to  twice 
the  distance  between  the  object  and  the 
one  mirror,  and  to  twice  the  distance  be- 
tween the  object  and  the  other  mirror.  It 
will  be  a  useful  exercise  for  the  student  to 
deduce  the  positions  of  the  images  in  the 
case  of  two  parallel  mirrors  directly  from 
first  principles. 

SSfi.  Multiple  Images  formed  by 
a  Thick  Mirror.— 1  f  a  ray  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  a  luminous  point  p  strikes 
a  thiclt  plate  of  glass   AHCD  (Fig.  394) 

which  is  silvered  on  the  l>ack  CEi  at  the  point  n,  some  of  the  light  will  be 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  glass  along  un",  forming  an  image  of  V 
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irfi<4t  rcactrs^  sartaoes.  LjcI  lO  repre- 
5<i3t  dke  f  ircciva  (rf*  a  p»"=*w*'  peDdl  of 
li/nt-  par:  of  viiidi  is  itatiml  in  tbc 
r^rrcT  Av*  paLralld  to  OK.  and  part  is 
niitcitd  id  OF.  paraild  to  or'.  If  ox  is 
i:^  normal  at  O  to  the  minor  OB.  then 
tbe  an^>  of  incideiice  lOX  is  equal  to 
the  ao^-Ie  of  icdectiop  xor'.  If  bo  is 
prod'jccd  to  e'  and  lO  to  C,  then  the 
angle  K'B'  is  equal  to  the  angle  cob. 
Al5r>.  since  the  angle  ION*  is  equal  to  the 
angle  NOR',  the  angle  lOB*  must  be  equal 
to  the  angle  bor',  for  tbe  whole  angles 
bViN,  BON  are  each  right  angles^  Hence 
the  angle  C«:»B  is  equal  to  the  angle  bor'. 
In  the  same  way,  the  angle  COA  is  equal 
to  the  angle  aor,  so  that  tbe  angles  AOC 
Htui  f  <iV,  are  tfigcther  equal  to  the  angles  aoc  and  cob,  and  therefore 
the  angle  k<^iK',  between  the  two  reflected  rays,  is  equal  to  twice  the 
angle  of  the  prism  aob.  We  shall  see  later  on  (§  357)  how  the  angle 
l^nu!  may  Im;  measured. 

837.  Reflection  in  Spherical  Mirrors.— The  smaller  segment  of  a 

s|ih«;ri(:al  reflecting  surface  cut  off  by  a  plane  is  called  a  spherical  minor. 
.S|ihf;rical  mirrors  arc  of  two  kinds  :  (i)  if  the  reflection  occurs  from  the 
outside  of  the  spherical  surface  the  mirror  is  said  to  be  com*ex;  (2)  if  the 
reflection  takes  place  from  the  inside  of  the  spherical  surface  the  mirror 
is  said  to  Ik:  concave. 

In  or(l(;r  to  investigate  the  reflection  of  light  in  spherical  mirrors,  we 
mi\ke  use  of  the  laws  of  reflection  as  given  for  a  plane  surface,  for  if  we 
(onsider  a  very  small  element  of  surface  on  a  spherical  mirror,  this  small 
element  will  |M>sseKs  no  appreciable  curvature,  so  that  we  may  treat  it  as 
a  hinall  plane  mirror.     The  normal  to  the  surface  will  at  every  point  be 
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the  radius  of  the  sphere  passing  through  the  point,  and  hence  the  differ- 
ence between  the  case  of  a  spherical  mirror  and  a  plane  mirror  is,  that 
while  in  a  plane  mirror  the  normals  at  all  points  are  parallel,  in  a 
spherical  mirror  the  normals  are  not  parallel ;  they  all,  however,  pass 
through  a  certain  point,  namely,  the  centre  of  the  sphere  of  which  the 
surface  of  the  mirror  forms  a  part. 

A  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere  of  which  a  mirror  is 
the  part,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  by  which  the  mirror  is  cut  off  from 
the  sphere,  is  called  the  axis  of  the  mirror. 

Let  LOL'  (Fig.  296)  represent  a  section  of  a  spherical  mirror,  OC  being 
the  axis  of  the  mirror  and  C  the  centre  of  the  sphere  from  which  .the 
mirror  is  cut.     The  point  c  is  called  the  centre  0/ curvature  of  the  mirror, 


Fi(i.  296, 


and  the  distance  OC,  which  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  is  called  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  the  mirror. 

Suppose  that  a  luminous  point  P  is  placed  on  the  axis  of  the  mirror, 
then  the  ray  of  light  from  P  incident  along  the  axis  will  be  reflected 
straight  back,  for  the  line  PCO  is  normal  to  the  mirror  at  O.  If  we  join 
the  point  of  incidence  M,  where  another  ray  PM  strikes  the  mirror,  to  the 
centre  c,  then  the  line  CM  in  Fig.  296  (<i),  or  CM  produced  in  Fig.  296  {b\ 
will  be  the  normal  to  the  mirror  at  M  ;  and  hence  if  we  make  the  angle 
RMC  equal  to  the  angle  pmc,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  convex  mirror,  the 
angle  RMN  equal  to  the  angle  pmn,  the  line  MR  will  be  the  path  of  the 
reflected  ray.  Let  PR,  or  in  the  case  of  a  convex  mirror  PR  produced 
backwards,  cut  the  axis  at  p',  then  P'  will  be  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  two  rays  incident  at  O  and  m  respectively  after  reflection. 

Taking  the  case  of  the  concave  mirror  first,  we  have,  since  in  the 
triangle  p'mp  the  line  cm  bisects  the  angle  p'mp,  the  following  relation 
(Euclid,  vi.  3) — 

CP      PM 

If  the  angle  LCL'  subtended  at  the  centre  by  the  mirror,  called   the 
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aperture  of  the  mirror,  is  small,  then  PM  is  very  nearly  equal  to  PO,  and 
f'm  very  nearly  equal  to  P'o,  and  under  these  circumstances 

Thus,  if  the  mirror  is  of  small  aperture,  the  position  of  P'  does  not  depend 
on  the  position  of  the  point  of  incidence  M,  but  only  on  the  distance  PO 
and  the  radius  of  curvature  oc  of  the  mirror.  Hence  all  the  reflected 
rays  will  pass  through  p',  and  p'  will  be  the  image  of  p  produced  by 
reflection  in  the  mirror.  We  shall  for  the  present  conflne  our  attention 
to  mirrors  of  such  small  aperture  that  the  assumptions  made  above  hold 
good,  so  that  p'  will  Ije  the  image  of  the  point  P  formed  by  reflection 
in  the  mirror,  and  since  the  reflected  rays  actually  pass  through  P,  the 
image  is  real. 

We  have  now  to  make  some  convention  as  to  the  direction  we  shall 
call  positive,  and  shall  take  all  distances  measured ynwi  the  fnirror  in  an 
opposite  sense  to  that  in  which  the  incident  light  falls  upon  the  mirror  as 
positive^  while  all  distances  measured  in  the  same  sense  as  the  incident 
light  we  shall  take  as  net^ative. 

Thus  the  distance  OC,  Fig.  296  («),  being  measured  in  the  opposite 
sense  to  the  incident  light,  which  proceeds  from  P  to  the  mirror  in  the 

sense  PO,  is  positive,  while  the  distance  oc,  Fig.  296  (<^),  is  negative.  It 
will  also  be  convenient  to  use  single  letters  to  represent  some  of  the 
distances  which  continually  occur.  We  shall,  therefore,  in  future  indi- 
cate the  radius  of  curvature  oc  of  the  mirror  by  r,  the  distance  OP  of  the 

object  from  the  mirror  by  «,  and  the  distance  op'  of  the  image  from  the 
mirror  by  v. 

Now  CP  =  OP-OC  =  w-r ;  and  CP'  =  oc- OP'=r-z/ ;  hence  the  equa- 
tion (i)  reduces  to 

u-r    u 

r—v^v 
or  uv  -vr=ur—  uv. 

2U7/  =  vr+ury 
and  dividing  all  through  by  uvr^  we  get 

—  =  — -f- —     .     .     .     v**/* 
r    u    r 

This  equation  gives  us  the  general  relation  between  the  distances  of 
object  and  image  from  a  concave  mirror  of  small  aperture  in  terms  of  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  mirror. 

Returning  to  the  case  of  a  convex  mirror,  Fig.  296  (^),  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  reflected  rays  do  not  actually  pass  through  the  image  P*, 
but  only  their  directions,  so  that  the  image  is  virtual. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  concave  mirror,  we  have 


CF     PM 
CF^FM 
and  when  the  mirror  is  of  small  aperture,  this  reduces  to 

CP     PO 


CF    FO 

Now  CP=oc+OP=  ~r+//,  since  oc  is  equal  to-r,  for  the  distance  is 
measured  in  the  negative  direction,  and  op  is  1/ ;  also  cp'=OC-op' 
=  —  r+T/,  lx>th  r  and  v  being  measured  in  the  negative  direction.    Hence 

u~r_  u_ 

v  —  r     -  v' 
or  —  uv + 7/r  =  uv  —  ur. 

7.uv=^vr-\-ur. 

•  •  —     -r    • 

f     u    r 

Thus  we  have  the  same  equation  as  in  the  case  of  the  concavfc  mirror. 
In  making  any  numerical  application  of  this  formula  it  must,  however,  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind  that  while  for  both  classes  of  mirrors  u  is  always 
positive,  in  the  case  of  concave  mirrors  v  and  r  are  positive,  while  in  the 
case  of  convex  mirrors  v  and  r  are  negative. 

If  we  make  the  distance,  «/,  of  the  object  from  the  mirror  larger  and 
larger  till  the  object  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  \\u  will  become  zero. 
Hence,  under  these  circumstances, 

r 

and  hence  the  image  is  formed  at  a  point  half-way  between  the  mirror 
and  the  centre  of  curvature. 

Since,  when  the  object  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  all  rays  proceeding 
from  it  which  strike  the  mirror  may  be  considered  as  parallel^  a  pencil  of 
parallel  rays  incident  parallel  to  the  axis  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  point 
on  the  axis  at  a  distance  equal  to  half  the  radius  of  curvature  from  the 
mirror.  This  point  is  called  the  principal  focusy  and  the  distance  between 
it  and  the  mirror  is  called  \\vt.  focal  length  of  the  mirror.  In  the  case  of 
a  mirror  the  focal  length  (/)  is  equal  to  half  the  radius  of  curvature. 
Hence,  in  terms  of  the  focal  length,  the  formula  for  giving  the  position  of 
the  image  becomes — 

yw  .  .  .  (3). 

Since  the  principal  focus  is  half-way  between  the  mirror  and  the 
centre  of  curvature,  the  sign  of/  is  the  same  as  that  of  r,  that  is, /is 
positive  for  concave  mirrors  and  negative  for  convex  mirrors. 
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It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  measure  the  distances  of  the  object 
and  image  from  the  principal  focus,  instead  of  from  the  mirror.  From 
Fig.  296  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  if  the  distance  between  the  object  and 
the  principal  focus  F  is  called  jr,  and  the  distance  between  the  image  and 
F  is  called  y^  these  quantities  being  taken  as  positive  if  they  are  measured 
from  F  towards  the  object,  we  have  for  both  kinds  of  mirrors,  remembering 
that /is  positive  for  concave  mirrors  and  negative  for  convex  mirrors — 

//  =  4'+/and  v=y+/. 

Hence,  substituting  these  values  of  u  and  7/  in  equation  (3),  we  get — 


xy---p    .     .    .     (4). 

This  expression  shows  that  the  product  of  the  distances  of  the  object 
and  image  from  the  principal  focus  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  focal 
length.  Since  the  square  of  any  quantity  must  be  positive,y^  will  always  be 
positive,  and  hence  the  equation  shows  that  the  product  xy  must  always  be 
positive.  Hence  x  and  y  must  always  be  of  the  same  sign,  that  is,  the 
image  and  object  must  always  lie  on  the  same  side  of  the  principal  focus. 
Writing  the  expression  (4)  in  the  form 


.we  can  by  giving  ;r,  the  distance  of  the  object,  different  values  get  the 
corresponding  position  of  the  image,  as  shown  in  the  following  tables  : — 

Rklativk  Position.s  of  Orject  and   Image  for  a 

Concave   Mirror. 


Position  of 
Ohjecl. 


At  infinity    . 

Between  00 
and  centre 
of  curvature 

At  centre  off 
curvature    .  \ 

Between  cen- 
tre of  curva 
tu  re  and /./I. 

At  /./: 

Between  p.f.  \ 
and  mirror   \ 

At  surface  of  \ 
mirror    .     .  J 


Value  of 
r. 


00 
+  &  >/ 

+/ 
+  &</ 


0 
-  & 


</ 


Corre 

sponding 

Value  of  ^. 


f  I 


Hence  Position 
of  Image. 


Character  of  Image. 


0 


+  & 


+/ 


-/ 


J  At   principal 
I  )    focus  (/:/!) . 

{Between  /./ 
and  centre 
of curvature 
j  At  centre  of 
)    curvature    . 

{  Between  cen- 
tre of  cur\'a- 
ture  and  00 
00  At  infinity    . 

p       ,  (  Between  mi r- 
•'    \    ror  and  -  00 
I  At  surface  of 
\    mirror    .     . 


-/ 


} 


\ 


Real 
Real 
Real 
Real 


Vir- 
tual 


Inverted 


Diminish 


Inverted  .frames 
(    cis  obj< 


I  nverted 


} 


Erect 


Magnifi< 


Mas^nifi^ 


Erect    |5San'esi 
I  (    asobjf 


e  ohjen  as  a  liiminmis  poini  nnd  find  ils  imngp,  and  all 
IS  found  will  build  up  the  ima^p  of  ihe  small  ohjcci.  The 
.t  easily  solved  by  a  geometrical  construction  based  on  the 
e  obtained  in  the  last  section. 

the  point  P  of  the  object.     A  ray  incident  along  the  line 
thnMigh  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  mirror,  will  meet  the 
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mirror  normally  at  N  and  be  reflected  straight  back  along  its  path.  A  ray 
PM  incident  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  mirror  will,  after  reflection,  either 
actually  pass  through  the  principal  focus  F  (concave  lens),  or  its  direction 
when  produced  back  will  pass  through  the  focus  F  (convex  lens).  These 
two  rays,  both  proceeding  from  the  point  P,  will  therefore  meet  at  P^,and 
this  point  will  be  the  image  of  p.  In  the  same  way,  the  image  of  Q  can 
be  found  by  the  intersection  of  one  ray  passing  through  the  centre  of 
curvature,  which  will  be  reflected  back  on  itself,  with  another  taken 
parallel  to  the  axis,  which,  after  reflection,  will  pass  through  the  principal 
focus.  We  thus  obtain  the  images  of  the  extreme  points  of  the  object, 
and  may  fill  in  the  intervening  part  free-hand,  since  the  image  and  object 
will  be  similar.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  positions  shown  the  images 
are  in  both  cases  smaller  than  the  object,  and  that  the  image  in  the  con- 
cave lens  is  inverted  and  real,  while  that  in  the  convex  lens  is  erect  and 
virtual. 

The  relative  sizes  of  the  image  and  object  can  also  be  obtained  from 
these  figures,  for  a  ray  from  P  incident  along  po  will  be  reflected  along 
op'  to  the  image  p',  and  the  angle  of  incidence  POA  must  be  equal  to  the 
angle  of  reflection  AOP'.     Hence  the  two  triangles  POA  and  p'oa'  are 

similar,  and  therefore  

PA       OA     u 

ITA'     OA'    '^' 

Also,  since  the  triangles  pca  and  p'ca'  are  similar, 

PA     FA' 

AC~A'~C  • 

Hence  the  ratio  of  the  size  of  the  object  to  that  of  the  image  is  as  the 
ratio  of  their  distances  from  the  mirror,  or  as  the  ratio  of  their  distances 
from  the  centre  of  curvature. 

The  changes  that  take  place  in  the  relative  size  of  object  and  image 
are  given  in  the  last  two  columns  of  the  tables  on  pp.  462,  463. 

339.  Caustics  formed  by  Reflection.  We  have  hitherto  only  con- 
sidered reflection  at  spherical  mirrors  of  such  small  aperture  that  all  rays 
from  a  luminous  point  are  reflected  so  tbat  they  pass  through  a  single 
point.  We  now  have  to  consider  the  directions  of  the  reflected  rays 
when  the  aperture  of  the  mirror  is  large.'-  A  ray  such  as  PM  (Fig.  298), 
incident  at  a  point  M„  near  o,  will  be  reflected  so  as  to  cut  the  axis  at  the 
point  p',  which  is  the  image  of  P  given  by  the  central  part  of  the  mirror. 
A  ray  such  as  PM^,  incident  at  a  point  M2,  at  some  distance  from  o,  will 
not,  however,  be  reflected  through  P',  but  will  intersect  the  axis  nearer  the 
mirror,  at  P".  In  the  same  way  the  ray  incident  at  M3  will,  after  reflec- 
tion, cut  the  axis  at  p'".  Hence  the  reflected  rays  will  no  longer  all  pass 
through  a  single  point,  this  phenomenon  being  referred  to  as  spherical 
aberration. 
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1 1  is  found  thai  alt  the  reflected  rays  are  tangential  lu  u  certain 
curve  kp'e',  which  is  called  a  caustic  curve.  Since  near  this  curve  the 
reflected  rays  will  be  more 
cfosely  packed  than  at  any 
other  point,  if  a  screen  is 
placed  so  as  to  receive  the 
reflected  rays,  the  cawtic 
curve  will  appear  on  the 
screen  as  a  bright  line.  The 
caustic  is  also  very  clearly  Ml 
seen  when  a  bright  light 
shines  on  the  inside  of  a  cup  U 
nearly  filled  with  milk,  the 
surface  of  the  milk  acting  a; 

Tlie  caustic  cuts  the  axis 
at  the  point  P*,  which  is  the 
image  of  P  formed  by  the 
central  parts  of  the  mirror, 
and  the  curve  forms  a  cusp  Fic.  ags. 

at  this  point. 

If  we  call  the  angle  made  by  the  normal,  CMj,  at  the  point  of  incidence 
with  the  axis,  a,  then  the  distance  of  the  point  p"',  where  a  ray  incident 
paraJUl  to  the  axis  when  reflected  cuts  the  e    '     ' 
be  expressed  by  the  equatio 


s  from  the  point  o,  may 


where  ft  is  a  fraction  the  value  of  which  depends 
The  following  table 


1  the  angle  a 


[     - 

■20' 

■5 
■49994 

.49809 
.49229 
■4S5S2 

The  manner  in  which  the 
caustic  is  formed  is  very 
clearly  shown  in  Fig.  299, 
where  OM  represents  a  sec- 
tion of  a  spherical  mirror,  of 
which  OC  is  the  axis  and  C  the 
after  reflection  in  the  mirror  for  a 


The  wave- fronts, 
,  incident  parallel 
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lo  the  axis,  have  been  found  by  Huyghens'  consi ruction.  It  will  be 
noliced  how  the  circles  tepiesenting  the  elementary  waves  are  crowded 
together  along  the  caustic,  indicating  thai  a  violent  disturbance  is  pro- 
duced at  all  points  on  this  curve. 

S40.  ParatwliC  MItfofs.— Since  in  the  case  of  spherical  mimns  of 
any  great  aperture  parallel  rays  arc  not  all  retlected  through  the  principai 
focus,  a  luminous  point  placed  at  the  principal  focus  will  not  produce, 
after  reflection,  a  beam  of  parallel  rays.  As  the  brightness,  and  hence 
the  distance  to  which  a  beam  of  light  can  be  projected  by  a  reflector 
depends  on  making  the  rays  parallel,  otherwise  they  become  scattered 
over  a  larger  and  larger  area  as  the  distance  from  the  mirror  increases, 
it  is  of  some  importaj>ce  to  see  if  a  mirror  cannot  be  produced  of  such  a 
form  that  parallel  rays  are  all  retlected  through  a  single  point,  however 
great  the  aperture. 

The  surface  formed  by  rotating  a  parabola  about  its  axis  fulfils  this 
condition,  for  in  the  parabola  the  distance  of  any  point  on  the  curve  Ou 


Fig. 


sou- 


from  the  focus  F  (Fig.  300)  is  equal  lo  its  distance  from  the  directrix  CD. 
Hence  if  ab  represents  the  position  which  a  plane  wave  incident  parallel 
to  the  axis  would  have  occupied  at  a  given  instant,  suppose  the  mirror 
MO  were  not  present,  we  can  obtain  the  position  of  the  reflected  wave- 
front  by  Huyghuns's  construction  by  drawing  circles  with  their  centres 
cm-  OM,  touching  .ab.  These  circles  will  all  touch  a  circle  HC  described 
with  the  fucus  F  as  centre,  for  since  by  the  property  of  the  parabola 
MK=MF,  and  MA  =  M(;,  being  both  radii  of  the  same  circle,  fg  must  be 
equal  to  AE  Of  III'.  In  the  same  way,  it  can  be  shown  thai  the  distance 
between  F  and  any  of  the  other  circles  is  equal  to  bd,  so  that  a 
circle  described  with  K  as  centre  and  UU  as  radius  will  touch  all  these 
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circles,  and  will  represenl  the  reflected  wave-fronl.  Since  ihe  section 
of  the  reflected  wave-front  is  a  circle,  the  wave  will  be  brought  to  a  focus 
at  the  centre  of  the  circle,  namely  at  F. 

The  diflerencc  between  a  spherical  and  a  parabolic  reflector,  as  far  as 
the  production  of  a  plane  wave,  that  is,  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays,  when  a 
luminous  point  is  placed  at  the  focus,  is  shown  in  Fig.  301.     The  portion 


MO  of  the  mirror  is  parabolic,  while  the  portion  ON  is  spherical.  A 
luminous  point  is  supposed  to  be  placed  at  F,  and  the  positions  of  3  series 
of  reflected  wave-fronts  have  been  drawn  by  Huyghens's  construction. 
While  the  wave-fronts  after  reflection  at  the  parabolic  mirror  are  plane, 
this  is  only  the  case  for  those  portions  quite  close  to  the  axis,  when 
reflection  takes  place  from  the  spherical  surf;icc. 


C  MATTER    II 

KEy.K.UTlOX 

S4I.  Retraction  -  Shell's  Law.— .\i  lon^  as  a  ray  of  lighi  iravds 
:V*\\\^>  .»  r  ■"■-  ..i  7.  .--".^  >  •:: .  v- :  rx-ciuir:,  its  path  is  a  stiai{;fat  line  ;  in 
,.*•<-..  '.  .^u i . ;  -.  \.  -  i -  :  ;..:.>><:>  fr.>u.  oc«  meiliuni  to  another,  the  direc- 
',  v»  .x:  ;-j  v...:-  . :  :':.-.  -.w.  .r.wT^c-  ibc-jpcly  ai  the  sur£ice  of  separation 
o*  ;^c  :«.•  "ux-.  i  "."  j..:.i:..r.  :.  ir.-.  r».>r:>c«  of  the  lii-ht  which  pcnc- 
•,^\',CN  ■••,,^  ::•-  >i-.v'.-.-.  vtv-  -  ',  Jw  -.vr.vxr.  i>c  ibe  li^ht  will  be  reflected  at 
•.!ro  N;::r,i,v  ,*:  >i  .v."..;  .  -.  ,\. :  -  -^  :.^  :h<  Um^  we  have  just  considereiif 
,r.M  «v'  >>.;".  :"  c  V  t:?<:  :  x:v".  .  r,  ^eixral'^y  neglect  the  consideration 
o!  :h  X  :x  *;..,.  :,>...  ..;:  ,1  .  ;  ■"  >i:r5<-:\es  exdusi^'dy  with  the  portion 
\\^■.^^,   :\  'f.-..;c>     ': .    ".r...    ?<\ :  ■  i   r/.tNi-Jin.  and  which  is  called  ihc 


\n  *x*vy.  \«!:  >r..  kA  .  :>-j  .v  -;  i»ht:e  ihe  incident  rav  meets  the 
x;;',i.u\'  o"  x'A.-.,:  .'  ■  ':x:-lt:"  :'~i  :*  ;  v.-v-.j  ihe  point  of  incidence,  also 
\\\\'  A'.'i^'c  o;  ■  •»  .it  '.i,  :"i  :'.k*i  ,:'  '.  .■tr.vc.  An\i  the  normal  will  havt 
\ho  vf.Vi-  >  i^  •  -....  .i>  :•  :>t  ^->^  . :  r\-V:ix*n.  Thean^le  betv-eeo  tlie 
ut^.iiuv,  -.-.v  .;•,-.  .""c  r. .."        ;.  i  s^..r.>i  nHxiium  miU  be  called  the 

vi'    VVc  'XV....W'.;   :.;^    '*>        :>.t  ^-^.ir.e  of  incidence  and  on  the 

^-^  Vl*c  >  v.i  .V  ::c  .iVj^'t  ^*:  :\-.»v::v>r.  Sji:*  a  constant  ratio  to  the 
>t'.u'  i^t  :hc  ,i'.'.^*c  o-  "w  »Ur:.x  v:  .il".  a'.-.j^'.o  o:  incidence,  the  Yaluc  of  ilie 
i,r.:o  iU:x*:v.  Vi.  or  :he  r..\:--:r  .'f  :>.<  :vk.>  rr-t-viia  a;  the  sur^ioe  of  sepant* 
I :  v.:  * V :  ^»  tv  :•.  w  h; .  >.  : h c  :  ^ : -a .. : : v'  r.  :.» ko  j.v  -k .  t,  and  also  on  the  nature  of 
t he  : :* . :  i.:c  :* :  .  j^  r^ :    >  r.c : :  >   .; »  . 

1:  >*:*1  :hu>  Sr  xxn  :r.A:  v.  :>c  c^mt  ot'  :^!:a*:::on  the  conditi«Mis  are 
niujh  ::-.o:x!:  *:.v:i;^'.:v.viuv.  :V-i:*.  "  :r..k:  *-:  :^--.tvVv»ii,  lor  mhile  in  the  latter 
the  .:>:•.-•:.  1  v^'  :he  rvrcvttvl  :-;>  »a>  r.vitix'nvleai  of  ihe  nature  of  tlic 
rerrcir-s:  *ur!'.ice.  -*!"  :yc  nievi:^::^  •::  wh:,.h  :ht?  Siizht  m-as  travel  I  in^^,  and 
o:*:h«  r.a:ure  c»'o.:r  ot:hc  !,,>:.  :::  :hc  vm>*  v>t  rviractioii  the  dirvition 
•  !"  the  refri::c\:  -:v  J..  :y:r.v>  ^*".*.  .il'  :>.tx'  o;»n*v:.on>^  We  shall  for  the 
prti^r.:  p"?s:p*?--.c  :Ve  a>r.>-,.:cra:  v^r.  o!  :Vo  .rr..:cT";oe  of  the  nature  of  the 
'.St.'l.  i??"rr.:r.j:  :hi:  the  '■.^^:  »':b  ^^^^■^  ^>c  are  .iKm:!  to  deal  is  the 
;t-!'-w  '•^■'n:  jTivc-  >.::  *^y  .i  l^^nscr.  r.c'.:c  «hi:'  a  Nead  of  common  salt 
'  NaC.   ir  p.acei  -n  :he  narie. 
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Suppose  AB  (Fig.  302)  to  be  the  surface  of  separation  between  two 
media,  say  air  above  and  glass 
below,  and  that  a  ray  of  light 
travelling  in  the  direction  10  is 
incident  at  o.  Let  NON'  be 
the  normal  to  the  surface  of 
separation  at  O,  then  in  the 
case  considered,  in  which  the 
medium  above  ar  is  less  dense 
than  that  below,  the  angle  of  ^^ 
refraction  RON',  or  /3,  will  be  ^ 
less  than  the  angle  of  incidence 
ION,  or  a.  If  the  medium  above 
AB  had  been  denser  than  that 
below,  then  a  would  have  been 
less  than  )8. 

If,  with  O  as  centre,  we  de- 
scribe a  circle  of  any  radius, 
cutting  the  incident  ray  at  i 
and  the  refracted  ray  at  R,  and  from  i  and  R  draw  perpendiculars  to  the 

normal,  then  ,,>  77— 

,     .      ^      Km 
and  sm  p  =  ^r"> 

RO 

sin  a      I hf 
or 

According  to  Snell's  law  the  ratio  sin  a/sin  ft  is  constant  for  all  angles 
of  incidence,  and  the  value  of  this 
ratio  for  any  pair  of  media  is  called 
the  refrcutive  imiex  for  these  medi«i, 
and  is  generally  indicated  by  the 
Greek  letter  /i. 

When  the  incident  ray  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface  of  separation  a 
is  zero,  and  hence  sin  a=30,  so  that 
sin  /3= o  and  p^O.  Thus  in  this  case 
the  ray  does  not  suffer  refraction. 

If  we  are  given  the  refractive  in- 
dex between  two  media  and  the  angle 
of  incidence,  it  is  easy,  by  a  geometri- 
cal construction,  to  find  the  direction 
of  the  refracted  ray.  If  A«  (Fig.  303) 
is  the  surface  of  separation  between 
the  media,  the  denser  being  below, 

and  DO  is  the  direction  of  the  inci- 


sin 

a  = 

10 

sin 

a 

IM 

sin 

T 

Km 

N' 


Fig.  303. 
dent  ray,  measure  off  from  o  along  ou  a  distance  oc  equal  to  unity,  or 
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nity  cutting  DO  at  C,  and  a 


with  O  as  centre  describe  a  circle  of  radius  u 
distance  OD,  which,  expressed  in  the  same  units,  is  equal  to  the  refractive 
index  /i.  With  centre  o  and  radius  OD-describe  an  arc  of  a  circle.  From 
c  draw  CE  parallel  to  the  normal  on,  culling  the  circle  in  E,  join  EO  and 
produce  to  R,  then  OR  is  the  refracted  ray. 

~  "    K  perpendiculars  to  ON, 


To  prove  this,  draw  EM,  1 


DL 


sin  ii    OD  '  ME 


for  OD  and  ok  are  equal,  being  radii  of  the  circle,  and  me  is  equal  ti 
Now  the  triangles  DDL  and  COK  are  similar.     Hence 


But  by  construction 


DL    OD 

KC    OC' 


io  that  OR  is  the  direction  of  the 
refracted  ray. 

If,  instead  of  being  a  plane,  the 
surface  separating  the  two  media  is 
a  sphere  of  radius  r,  the  path  of  the 
refracted  ray  may  be  found  by  the 
following  geomeirical  construction. 
Let  the  circle  MB  {Fig.  304)  with 
centre  c  be  a  meridian  section  of 
the  sphere  of  ihe  medium.theieliac- 
tive  index  Iwtween  the  surrounding 
medium  and  the  sphere  being  ^ 
With  c  as  centre,  describe  two 
circles,  having  radii  fir  and  r//i 
respeciiicly,  and  produce  the  in- 

iter  circle  at   m'.     Join  M'c,  cutting  the 

MAR  will  be  the  refracted  ray. 
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By  construction  we  have 


MC      r 


=/*> 


and 


M'C    r/i 
He     ""     ^ 


Also,  since  in  the  triangles  mca  and  m'cm  the  angle  MCA  is  common, 
and,  as  above  shown,  the  sides  about  these  angles  are  proportional,  it 
follows  that  the  triangles  are  similar.  Hence  the  angle  mac  is  equal  to 
the  angle  m'mc,  or  a. 

In  the  triangle  MCA,  since  the  ratio  of  two  sid^s  is  the  same  as  the 
ratio  of  the  opposite  angles,  we  have 

JIM    %\nMAC 
~Q^     sin  CMyV 

fir _ sin  MAC _^\Xi  a 

r  ~~     sin  )S~     sin  P 

But  if  MA  is  the  refracted  ray, 

sin  a 


or 


sin  /? 


=/*> 


and  since  the  line  MA  has  been  shown  to  fulfil  this  condition,  it  must  be 
the  refracted  ray. 

342.  Refraction  through  a  Slab  with  Parallel  Sides.— Suppose 

we  have  a  slab  of  a  denser  medium  N  ^1 

enclosed  by  parallel  sides,  AU  and 
CD  (Fig.  305),  with    a  less  dense  ^'^ 

medium  on  either  side.     Then  it  is    A 
found  experimentally  that  if  a  ray 
of  light  is  passed  through  the  plate,  "^i 

the  direction  OjR  of  the  ray  after  ^  ' 

leaving  the  plate  is  parallel  to  the 
incident  direction  lO,  the  only  effect    C 
of  the  interposition  of  the  plate  be- 
ing to  displace  the  ray  to  one  side. 
We  will    call    the    less  dense 
medium  i,  and  the  medium  com- 
posing the  slab  2,  and  indicate  the 
refractive  index  from  medium  1  to  medium  2  by  |/i2>  and  that  from  2  to 
I  by  ^|.     We  have 


l/*2  = 


sm  a 
sliT^' 


and 


2M1 


_s[n  p 


sm  a 


/• 


Since  the  sides  of  the  slab  are  parallel,  and  non'  and  NjO,Ni'  are  normals, 
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these  lines  are  parallel,  and  therefore  the  angle  /3  is  equal  to  the  angle 
P ;  also,  since  the  rays  lo  and  0|R  are  found  by  experiment  to  be 
parallel,  the  angle  a  is  equal  to  the  angle  a'. 

u  sin  a    sin  a' 

H  ence  -. — y. — —. — j^ 

sin  p    sin  fr 

or  if^'it^i—^' 

Thus  we  get  that  the  refractive  index  from  medium  (i)  into  medium 
(2)  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  refractive  index  from  medium  (2)  into 
medium  (i). 

By  taking  a  number  of  slabs  of  media  of  different  refrangibility,  it 
can  be  shown,  using  a  similar  notation  to  that  employed  above,  that 

This  expression  will  be  of  use  in  solving  problems  on  refractive  index. 
Thus,  given  that  the  refractive 'index  from  air  to  glass  is  1.5,  and  that 
from  air  to  water  is  1.33,  find  the  refractive  index  from  water  to  glass. 
In  the  first  place, 

/»{at'r  to  glass)  x  fi{glass  to  air)  =  i, 
M  (glass  to  air)— —  ^,(yj  ,. 

Also  v^air  to  water)  x  ii(water  to  glass)  x  fi{glass  to  air)  —  \ , 

1 .33  X  ik^water  to  glass)  x  .67  =  i . 

H  ence  ti( water  to  glass)  — —  =  1.1^. 

1.33  ><  67         ^ 

or  the  refractive  index  from  water  to  glass  is  1.13. 

S48.  Imasre  of  a  Point  Formed  by  Reft*action  at  a  Plane 

Surface.  — If  AB  (Fig.  306)  is  the  surface  separating  two  media,  the  re- 
fractive index  from  one  to  the  other  being  ^  and  the  denser  below  ab,  and 
p  is  a  luminous  point  in  the  denser  medium,  the  ray  pmn,  which  strikes 
the  surface  of  separation  normally,  is  unrefracted.  All  other  rays,  such 
as  PMi,  which  strike  the  surface  AB  obliquely  will  be  refracted,  the 
direction  of  the  refracted  ray  MjRi  being  obtained  by  the  construction 
given  in  §  341.  If  we  produce  m,Ri  backwards,  it  will  intersect  the 
normal  ray  pn  at  the  point  p',  and  the  refracted  rays  MN  and  m,r,  will 
proceed  as  if  they  came  from  p'.  If  we  make  the  same  construction  for 
a  ray  such  as  PMg,  which  strikes  the  surface  ab  a  good  deal  further  from 
M,  the  refracted  ray  M2R2,  when  produced  backwards,  will  be  found  to 
intersect  the  normal  ray  at  a  point  p",  nearer  to  M  than  p'.  Hence  the 
directions  of  the  refracted  rays  do  not  all  pass  through  a  single  point, 


S  M3l  Image  Fanned  by  Refraction 

so  that'there  is  not  a  single  geometrical  image  of  i".    The  dirt 
aJI  the  refracted  rays  are  however  tangential  to  a  caustic  curve  ( 


t  ourselves  lo  rays  which  sirike  the  surface  near  any 
restriction  similar  lo  that  made  with  regard  lo  spheri- 
1  be  found  that  the  dire 


given  point  m, 
cal  mirmrs,  it  i 

lions  of  all  the  refracted  rays  very  nearly 
pass  through  a  single  point,  so  that  in  ihis 
case  we  gel  an  image  of  the  luminous  point. 
If  we  draw  the  normal  at  m  (Fig.  307),  and 
call  ihc  angle  n"mk  n,  and  the  anyle  PMN' 
fi,  we  have 


uH 


N. 


the  angles  nhp"  and  p'mn' 
ogethcr  equal  to  a  riyht  angle,  sin  !■' 
=  cos  NMp'.  Hence,  since  the  angle  r' 
s  equal  10  a. 


sin 

<i  =  sio 

P'MN' 

^cos 

KlG 

307- 

Also, 

since 

FN  and 

N'M 

are   parallel,  the  angles 

PMN' 

and 

Nl'M 

equal 

and  hence 

-^'1 

Substituting 

these  values  of  sin  a  and  sin  /f,  we  get 

/» 

A'.l/     PM     I'M 
I'M     'i\Jf~  I'M 
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Now  if  the  point  M  is  taken  very  near  N,  PM  will  be  very  nearly  equal 
to  PN,  and  p'm  to  p'n.     Hence  for  rays  incident  near  N  we  get 


or 


/*  = 


FN^ 


PN 
PN 


which  gives  the  distance  of  the  image  from  the  surface  of  separation 
between  the  media.  As  we  have  supposed  that  the  medium  below  AB 
is  denser  than  that  above,  and  as  /i  was  the  refractive  index  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  medium,  /i  must  be  greater  than  unity,  so  that  the 
image  p'  is  nearer  to  the  surface  than  the  object.  In  the  case  of  water, 
it  is  a  matter  of  everyday  observation  that  objects  in  the  water  appear 
nearer  the  surface  than  they  are  really. 


Fig.  308. 


For  any  other  rays,  except  those  which  are  incident  almost  normally, 
the  directions  of  a  smail  pencil  of  rays,  such  as  would  enter  the  eye  after 
refraction,  very  nearly  pass  through  a  single  point  which  lies  on  the  caustic, 
so  that  an  image  is  formed  at  this  point.  The  position  of  the  image 
differs,  however,  with  the  position  of  the  eye,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  308. 

844.  Total  Internal  Reflection.— The  equation  expressing  Sneirs 

law  may  be  written  ^.    ^ 

''  •     f\     sm  a 

sm  p= 

If/*  is  greater  than  unity,  i.e,  if  we  are  considering  a  ray  travelling  from 
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a  less  dense  to  a  more  dense  medium,  since  sin  a  cannot  be  greater 
than  unity,  the  quotient  sin  a//A  must  always  be  less  than  unity.  Hence 
for  any  value  of  a  we  can  get  a  corresponding  value  for  )8.  That  is, 
whatever  the  value  of  the  angle  of  coincidence  (of  course  this  angle 
must  be  less  than  90°),  there  will  be  a  refracted  ray. 

If,  however,  we  are  considering  a  ray  passing  from  a  more  dense 
medium  to  a  less  dense  one,  so  that  h-  is  less  than  unity,  then  if  sin  a  is 
less  than  /*,  the  quotient  (sin  a)//*  will  be  greater  than  unity.  Now  sin  )8 
cannot  be  greater  than  unity,  so  that  we  cannot  obtain  a  value  for  the 
angle  of  refraction.  When  sin  a  is  less  than  m,  we  can  obtain  a  value 
of  /3,  and  there  is  a  refracted  ray.  When  sin  a  is  equal  to  /*,  the  quotient 
sin  a/i*  is  unity,  and  therefore  sin  /3=  i,  />.  )8=9o''.  This  means  that  for 
this  angle  of  incidence  the  angle  of  refraction  is  90**,  and  hence  the 
refracted  ray  in  the  less  dense  medium  is  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
separation  between  the  media,  and  just  grazes  this  surface.  For  larger 
angles  of  incidence  there  is  no  refracted  ray,  so  that  none  of  the  light 
passes  out  of  the  denser  medium,  it  all  being  reflected  back  at  the  sur- 
face of  separation  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  reflection.  In  this 
case  the  ray  is  said  to  suffer  total  internal  reflection.  The  angle  of 
incidence,  of  which  the  sine  is  equal  to  the  refractive  index,  is  called  the 
critical  angle. 

If  the  critical  angle  (8)  between  two  media  is  measured,  we  can 
obtain  the  refractive  index  from  the  relation 


/*  = 


sin  8 


In  the  case  of  glass  and  air  the  refractive  index  is  1.5,  and  hence 
the  critical  angle  is  given  by 

sin  8= -  =  .67  . . 
8  =  42°. 

If  a  ray  of  light  is  incident  normally  on  one  of  the  shorter  faces  AC 
of  a  right-angled  glass  prism  ABC  (Fig. 
309),  it  will  enter  the  glass  without 
refraction,  and  will  be  incident  on 
the  hypotenuse  at  an  angle  of  45°. 
As  this  angle  is  greater  than  the  criti- 
cal angle,  the  ray  will  not  be  able  to 
pass  out  into  the  air,  but  will  be 
totally  reflected  along  o'o",  and  will 
be  incident  normally  at  o"  and  con- 
tinue along  o"r.  The  prism  has  there- 
fore acted  as  a  plane  mirror  and  simply  reflected  the  ray,  turning  its 
direction  through  a  right  angle. 
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846.  Refraction  through  a  Prism.— A  portion  of  a  refracting 
medium  bounded  by  two  plane  surfaces  which  are  inclined  at  a  finite 
angle  is  called  a  prism. 

The  two  plane  surfaces  are  called  the  faces  of  the  prism,  the  line  in 
which  the  faces  meet,  or  would  meet  if  produced,  is  called  the  edge  of 
the  prism,  and  the  angle  between  the  faces  is  called  the  refracting  angle, 
or  simply  the  angle  of  the  prism. 

Any  plane  perpendicular  to  the  two  faces,  and  hence  also  to  the  edge, 
is  called  a  principal  plane  of  the  prism. 

Since  a  principal  plane  is  perpendicular  to  both  faces,  if  a  ray  of  light 
is  incident  in  the  principal  plane  it  will  continue  in  this  plane  both 
during  its  passage  through  the  prism  and  after  leaving  the  prism. 

When  the  medium  of  which  the  prism  is  composed  is  denser  than  the 
surrounding  medium,  the  ray  of  light  incident  in  a  principal  plane  will 
l>e  deviated  towards  the  thick  end  of  the  prism.  The  angle  through 
which  the  ray  has  been  deviated  during  its  passage  is  called  the  angle  of 
deviation. 

If  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  incident  ray  with  the  first  face  is 
altered,  it  is  found  that  for  one  angle  of  incidence  the  angle  of  deviation 


Fig.  310. 

produced  is  a  minimum,  the  deviation  being  greater  both  for  smaller  and 
larger  angles  of  incidence.  The  angle  through  which  the  ray  is  deviated 
under  these  circumstances  is  called  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation. 

If  a  ray  of  light  PL  is  incident  at  such  an  angle  on  the  face  AB  of  the 
prism  ABC,  Fig.  310  (a\  that  the  deviation  is  a  minimum,  the  path  of 
the  ray  in  the  prism  is  such  that  am  is  equal  to  AL.  If  this  were  not  so, 
let  us  suppose  that  PLMR,  Fig.  310  {Jh\  represents  the  path  of  a  ray  w*hen 
the  deviation  is  a  minimum.  Then  a  ray  of  light  incident  along  RM 
would  travel  along  RMLP,  and  hence  would  also  suffer  minimum  devia- 
tion, for  if  we  reverse  the  direction  of  a  ray  of  light,  it  always  retraces 
its  path. 

Next  take  the  point  /,  such  that  A/=^Ar,,  and  w,  such  that  A;n=Aii, 
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and  join  /w.  Then  draw  //  inclined  at  the  same  angle  to  AC  as  is  PL  to 
AB,  and  mr  inclined  to  ab  at  the  same  angle  as  is  MR  to  AC.  Then  the 
path  pimr  is  exactly  similar  to  the  path  plmr,  and  hence  a  ray  incident 
along  pi  would  travel  along  plmr^  and  would  be  deviated  through  the 
same  angle  as  is  the  ray  plmr,  that  is,  it  would  suffer  minimum  deviation. 
Hence  there  are  two  rays,  pi  and  RM,  at  different  angles  of  incidence, 
both  of  which  undergo  minimum  deviation,  which  is  impossible,  since  by 
experiment  there  is  only  one  angle  of  incidence  which  fulfils  this  con- 
dition. Hence  PLMR  cannot  be  at  minimum  deviation.  In  the  same 
way,  it  can  be  shown  that  no  ray  which  does  not  cut  the  two  faces  so  as 
to  make  AL  equal  to  am  can  be  at  minimum  deviation. 

846.  Determination  of  Refractive  Index  f^om  the  Ansrle  of 

Minimum  Deviation. — From  the  knowledge  of  the  refracting  angle  of 
a  prism  and  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation,  we  can  calculate  the 
refractive  index  from  the  medium  surrounding  the  prism  to  the  medium 
of  which  the  prism  is  composed.  Since  in  practice  we  have  almost 
always  to  consider  the  passage  of  light  from  air  into  some  other  medium, 
we  shall  in  future  refer  to  the  refractive  index  from  air  into  a  medium 
simply  as  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium. 

Let  AliC  (Fig.  311)  be  the  trace  of  a  prism,  the  paper  being  a  prin- 
cipal plane,  and  plmr  the  path  of  a  ray  which  is  at  minimum  deviation, 

so    that  AL  =  AM.     At   L 
and  M  draw  the  normals 


r" 


NLN'  and  n'mn",  also 
produce  the  direction  of 
the  emergent  ray  MR 
back  to  I),  and  produce 
the  direction  of  the  in- 
cident ray  PL  to  cut  this 
at  E.  Then  the  angle 
i>KL  or  d  is  the  angle 
through  which  the  ray 
is  deviated,  and  hence  P 
S  is  by  supposition  the 
angle  of  minimum  devia- 
tion.       

Since  AL  =  AM  the  angle  alm  is  equ;d  to  the  angle  aml,  and  hence 
as  the  angles  ALN"  and  amn"  are  each  a  right  angle,  the  angle  n"lm  is 
equal  to  the  angle  n"ml.  In  the  quadrilateral  aln"m,  the  angles  aln" 
and  amn"  are  right  angles,  hence  the  angle  LN"M=7r-^.  IJut  since 
LMN"  is  a  triangle,  the  angle  LN"M=7r-  2/:^.     Hence 

'^     2 


Fig.  311. 
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Tt.  \  •^LTJ'*-"^'^     *  r."*-  '•     I    '»"ii-  ji:«i  :>«  \"a''je  of  the  constant 
A  J\  :r/i*:j^^.':er.'.  cf  :r.c  teiTipcrif.n:-   vrtii-^ire.  az^  the  state  ol  ibc 

L/rtKZM '.  fonriula  rriav  bt  *T.i:er. — 

I  fi*-  I  ^^-  I »      - 

Wf.u't:  if  **  *      i^  <^/>n&tanU  the  formula  «•'*  rcuu«:e  tn(_^  -  i>  i/=€onstant 

From  Ok:  results  of  their  experiments  Gladstone  and  Dale  had  previously 
found  that  tJi*:  expression  (jl-  \)d remained  constant  when  the  lempera- 
\*trtt  and  pressure  thTLix'^tA. 

\n  the  rase  of  ;(ases  the  refractive  index  is  always  very-  nearly  unity, 
m  tliat  the  qij;intitie»  /*  ?  i  and  fi-  +  2  are  very  nearly  2  and  3  respectively, 
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SO  that,  for  gases,   Lorentz's  expression  reduces  to  that  of  Gladstone 
and  Dale. 

In  the  following  table  the  values  of  A'  are  given  for  some  substances 
both  in  the  liquid  and  gaseous  state  : — 


Water         .... 
Carbon  bisulphide 
Chloroform 

-I 
+  2 

Liquid. 

0.2061 
0.2805 
0.1790 

Va|)our. 

0.2068 
0.2898 
0.1796 

CHAPTER    III 


LESShS— MEASUREMENT  OP  REFRACTiVB  INDEX 

348.  Lenses.— A  portion  of  a  refracting  nicdiuin,  bounded  by  two 
surfaces,  one  of  which  is  spherical  and  the  other  is  plane  or  sphencal,  is 
called  a  Uns, 

if  the  two  surfaces  of  the  lens  are  spherical^  the  line  joining  the 
centres  of  the  spheres  is  called  the  axis  of  the  lens  ;  if  one  of  the  suifuxs 
is  plane,  the  axis  is  the  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  sphcit 
perpendicular  to  the  plane. 

If  the  rays  proceeding  from  a  point  P  on  the  axis,  after  refractioD  at 
the  lens,  pass  through  a  point  v' ;  or  if,  although  they  do  not  actually  pass 
through  this  point,  their  directions  pass  through  P',  then  P  and  P^  arc 
called  conjugate  foci. 

The  point  through  which  the  refracted  rays,  or  their  direction,  pass 
when  the  incident  rays  are  parallel  to  the  axis,  is  called  the  principal 
focus  of  the  lens,  and  the  distance  between  this  point  and  the  lens  is 
called  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  Every  lens  has  two  principal  foci,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  lens,  and  at  equal  distances  from  the  lens. 

If  AB  (Fig.  312)  represents  a  section  of  a  lens,  and  XX'  the  axis,  the 

surfaces  of  the  lens  at  M  and  N 
will  be  normal  to  the  axis,  and 
hence  a  ray  of  light  incident 
along  the  axis  will  not  be  deviated 
by  its  passage  through  the  lens. 
Also  if  P  and  Q  are  any  two 
points,  such  that  the  tangents  to 

^    the  lens  at  P  and  Q  arc  parallel,  a 

X^  ray  of  light  incident  at  P  in  such  a 
direction  that  it  travels  along  PQ 
will,  after  it  leaves  the  lens,  travel 
along  QK  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
its  original  path,  IP  ;  for  as  far  as 
this  ray  is  concerned  the  lens  acts 
simply  as  a  parallel-sided  slab. 
The  point  o,  where  this  ray  cuts 
the    axis,   is    called    the    optical 

centre  of  the  lens,  and  is  such  that  all  rays  which  pass  through  it  arc 
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^^deviated  by  their  passage  through  the  lens.     The  position   of  the 

^IKical  centre  varies  with  the  curvature  of  the  surfaces,  and  may  he  quite 

'^tsidc  the  lens. 

In  the  case  of  most  lenses  used  in  practice  the  thickness  of  the  lens 
Ismail  compared  with  the  focal  length,  so  that  the  points  M,  o,  and  N  are 
^^r  together.  Such  a  lens  is  called  a  thin  lens,  and  we  shall,  unless  it 
^  S{)ecially  mentioned,  restrict  ourselves  to  thin  lenses,  so  that  we  may 
^^  either  of  the  three  points  M,  o,  or  N,  as  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens. 
Lenses  are  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  class,  called  convex 
*tnses  or  converging  lenses,  are  such  that  when  a  pencil  of  rays  parallel 
to  the  axis  passes  through  the  lens,  they  are  refracted  so  as  to  pass 
tluough  the  principal  focus.  The  second  class,  called  concave  or  diverg- 
ing lenses,  are  such  that  when  a  pencil  of  rays  parallel  to  the  axis 
lasses  through  the  lens  they  are  refracted,  so  that  although  they  do  not 
actually  pass  through  the  principal  focus,  yet  their  directions  pass  through 
tbe  focus. 

It  is  only  when  the  medium  of  a  lens  is,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
denser  than  the  surrounding  medium  that  the 
above  definitions  hold.     In  the  opposite  case 

a  concave  lens  is  a  converging  lens,  and  vice 

versa. 

In  Fig.  313  are  given  the  sections  by  a 

plane  containing  the  axis  of  the  three  typical 

forms  of  convex  lens.    Lens  {a)  is  called  a    (fi)  (A)  (C) 

double  convex  lens,  (d)  a  plano-convex  lens, 

and   (r)  a  convexo-concave  lens  or  convex 

meniscus.     Lens  (c)  has  one  convex  and  one  concave  surface  ;  the  radius 

of  the  convex  surface  is,  however,  less  than  that  of  the  concave.     In 

Fig.   314  the  three  typical   fonns  of  con- 
cave lenses  are  shown.     Lens  (a)  is  called 

a  double  concave  lens,  (d)  a  plano-concave, 

and     (c)    a    concavo-convex     or    concave 

meniscus.     In  (r)  the  concave  surface  has 

a    smaller    radius    of   curvature    than    the 

convex  surface.  (^)  (0)  (C) 

If  a  pencil  of  rays,  all  parallel  to  the 

axis,  falls  on  a  convex  lens,  such   as  ab 

(Fig.  315),  after  refraction  through  the  lenses  they  all  pass  through  the 

principal  focus  F,  and  of  is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.     Since  the  focal 

length,  measured ^^m  the  lens,  is  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which 

the  incident  light  is  proceeding,  it  is  negative,  the  same  convention  as  to 

sign  being  adopted  as  in  the  case  of  mirrors  (§  337). 

If  a  pencil  of  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  falls  on  a  concave  lens,  such  as 

CD  (Fig.  315),  after  their  passage  through  the  lens  the  rays  diverge  and 

travel  as  if  they  came  from  the  principal  focus  f',  the  point  f'  being  on 
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•ills  ■:<:  :be  >:i*  pani.'>2  to 
:h<  a\:3s.  ••F.  ^rjd  is  hzxxi^h: 
:•  a  i>r,25  a:  :hc  pr.nojvil 
f»>rjs.  I.  \\c  »:!!  vor5:c!ef 
:»o  ra'k-s,  i.AF  and  i>"^f.  It 
thr'-Uj^h  C  »r  dn«  CC  pcr- 
ptr-d:.-ulAr  :o  she  incident 
1 -:h:,  cC  »-ilI  he  a  section  of 
the  «ave-fronc.  for  »e  are 
dealing'  «::h  plane  w-aves. 
Hence  :he  »'a%e  will  reach 
the  points  C  and  C"  in  the 
same   phase.     After  leavin,< 


f'  ?f.*:  v.;i.#:  will  rr;«-.':I  sklon-^  c'.\.  then,  as  A  :>  ;u-:  at  the  eti|;c  of  the 
Urfi'i.  I?  -A  III  fiass  thp»u^'h  a  ver>-  small  ih:i:knt^s  of  jlasf;.  and  then  travt*! 
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i^  along  AF.     The  part  of  the  wave  near  c  will  in  the  same  way  travel 
■«   through  a  thickness  CD  of  glass,  and  then  over  a  distance  DF  of  air. 
^    Now  as  the  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  F,  the  different  parts  of  each 
■    wave,  such  as  cc',  must  all  reach  F  at  the  same  time,  for,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  case  of  a  real  focus,  the  wave-front  is  a  sphere  with  positive  curva- 
ture, and  the  wave-fronts  eventually  are  reduced  to  points  at  the  focus. 
Thus  the  time  taken  by  the  one  portion  of  the  wave  to  travel  over  the 
path  c'af  must  be  the  same  as  that  taken  by  the  other  portion  to  travel 
over  the  path  CDF. 

We  shall  see  later  (§  366)  that  the  velocity  of  light  in  a  medium,  of 
which  the  refractive  index  is  /i,  is  i//i  of  the  velocity  of  light  in  air. 
Hence  it  will  take  the  light  the  same  time  to  travel  over  a  distance  fix  in 
air,  as  it  does  over  a  distance  x  in  a  medium  of  refractive  index  /i. 

If  we  call  the  distance  AO  <?,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface 

ACB  rj,  that  of  the  surface  ADB  r^  and  the  focal  length,  OF,  of  the  lens^^ 

then,  from  the  well-known  property  of  the  segments  of  chords  of  a  circle, 

we  have  ^-.  z,~^.       „ 

Cc>(2r,-  CO)  =  a% 

or  C0  =  a^J2ri, 

for  if  the  lens  is  thin,  and  it  is  only  for  thin  lenses  of  small  curvature  that 

our  investigation  holds,  we  may  neglect  the  term  CO-.     In  the  same  way 

Now  the  length  of  the  path  c'af  is 

C\A  +  yfF==  CO  +  sj{  OF^  +  aTP) 

where  terms  in  /z^y^*  and  higher  powers  have  been  neglected,  for  /  is 
much  greater  than  a.  Also  the  length  of  the  path  CUF,  allowance  being 
made  for  the  slower  velocity  of  the  waves  in  glass,  is 

Hence  if  the  length  of  the  two  paths  are  equal,  so  that  the  two  portions 
of  the  wave  reach  F  at  the  same  instant,  we  have 


or 


2r,  if       2  \  ^i      r,J  2ro 

2/       2   \  Tj      rJ       2  \  r,      r,J 

'  =  (^-0(1+-*)    .    .       (0. 
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If  one  of  the  faces,  say  the  second,  is  plane,  so  that  ^^=00,  the  above 
formula  will  become 


/ 

since  when  r2=oo,  —  will  be  zero. 


r(";,')    •  ■  <=^ 


^t 


As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  these  formulae,  suppose  that 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  right-hand  surface  of  the  lens  AB  (Fig.  316) 
is  ID  cm.,  and  that  of  the  left-hand  surface  is  8  cm.,  and  we  required  to 
find  the  focal  length,  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  (glass)  of  which 
the  lens  is  composed  being  1.33.  In  this  case  the  centre  of  the  sphere 
of  which  the  right-hand  face  is  a  part  is  to  the  left  of  the  lens,  and  hence 
its  radius  of  curvature  measured  from  the  lens  is  measured  to  the  left,  ;>. 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  incident  light,  and  is  therefore  negative.  In 
the  same  way,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  other  face  is  positive.  Hence 
in  the  example  r,=  -  10  cm.,  and  r^—%  cm.  Putting  these  values  into 
equation  (i),  we  get 

>=('-33-.)(-l-0 

=  .33(-.ioo-.i25) 
^  -0.0742. 
/=  -  13.48  cm. 

Next  suppose  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  right-hand  surface  of 
a  double  concave  lens  CD  (Fig.  315)  is  10  cm.,  and  that  of  the  left  surface 
is  8  cm.     In  this  case  ri=  +  10  cm.  and  r.^=  —%  cm.     Hence 

=  .33(.ioo+.i25) 
=0.0742. 
/=  1 3.48  cm. 

The  relative  distances  of  the  image  and  object  from  a  lens  are  given 
by  the  formula 

where/ is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  and  //  and  7/  are  the  distances  of 
the  image  and  object  respectively  from  the  lens,  each  of  these  quantities 
being  taken  with  its  appropriate  sign. 

349.  Geometrieal  Construetion  for  finding  the  Image  and 
Relative  Size  of  Image  and  Object— The  position  of  the  image 

formed  by  a  lens  can  be  found  by  a  geometrical  construction  exactly 
similar  to  that  used  in  regard  to  mirrors  in  §  338. 


5  3491 
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We  take  one  ray  which,  proceedinj^  from  the  point  Q  (Fig.  317)  of  the 
object,  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  lens  O,  and  hence  is  undeviatcd, 
and  another,  QNf,  which  is  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  hence  after  passing 
through  the  lens  either  actually  passes,  or  its  direction  passes  through 
the  principal  focus  F.  The  point  q'  where  the  two  rays  intersect  is  the 
image  of  Q.  If  the  rays  actually  pass  through  q'  the  image  is  real  ;  if 
the  rays  do  not  actually  pass  through  q',  but  only  their  directions  when 


r  F 


D 

Fig.  317. 

productd  backwards,  then  the  image  is  virtual.  In  Fig.  317  the  image 
produced  by  the  lens  Ab  is  real,  while  that  produced  by  the  lens  CD  is 
virtual. 

In  the  figure  the  triangles  QOP  and  q'op"  are  similar.     Hence 

TTius  the  size  of  the  object  is  to  the  size  of  the  image  as  the  distance 
of  the  object  from  the  lens  is  to  the  distance  of  the  image  from 
the  lens. 

The  positions,  &c.,  of  the  image  for  different  positions  of  the  object 
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are  given  in  the  two  following  tables,  and  the  results   can   easily  be 
verified  by  drawing  figures  in  the  different  cases  : — 

Convex  Lknses. 


Distance  of  Objt-ct 
from  Lens. 


00 


Between  oo  &  2/ 
Between  if  ^f 
Between/  &  0 


1  )isiance  of  I  mage 
from  Lens. 


Character  of  Image. 


/ 

Between  -  /  &  -  2/ 
Between  -  2y"&  -  00 
Between  +  00  &  0 


Real 

Real 

Virtual 


Inverted 

Inverted 

Erect 


Diminished 
Magnified 
Magnified 


Concave  Lenses. 


Distance  of  Object 
from  Lens. 


00 


Between  00  &  0 


Distance  of  Image 
from  Lens. 


/ 

Between  +/&  0 


Character  of  Image. 


Virtual 


Diminished  i 


S50.  Position  of  the  Image  formed  by  Two  Lenses.— Suppose  two 

lenses  .\n  and  CD  (Fig.  318)  to  be  placed  so  that  their  axes  coincide, and 
at  a  distance  d  apart,  the  focal  length  of  aii  beingyi,  and  that  of  Cd/j,  and 
that  we  require  to  find  the  position  of  the  image  of  a  luminous  point  Pat  a 
distance  //  from  the  first  lens  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  two  lenses. 


w 


Fig.  318. 

If  the  lens  CD  existed  alone,  then  the  distance  v  of  the  image  from  o' 
will  be  given  by 

-='+i  •  .  •  (1). 

V    f     21 

The  distance  of  this  image  from  the  second  lens  \^  v-vd^  since  ifiMS 
positive,  i.e.  the  image  is  to  the  right  of  CD,  the  distance  from  O  is  equal 
to  the  distance  from  o'  plus  //,  and  with  reference  to  O  this  length  would 
be  positive.  If  the  image  formed  by  the  first  lens  is  to  the  left  of  CD,  v 
is  negative,  and  v  +  d  still  gives  the  distance  of  the  image  from  O,  with  its 
proper  sign.  Hence,  treating  this  image  as  the  object  for  the  second 
lens,  if  7/  is  the  distance  of  the  image  of  this  image  from  O,  we  have 


(2). 
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By  substituting  the  value  of  7/  given  by  (i)  in  this  equation  the  value  of 
1/  can  be  obtained,  which  gives  the  position  of  the  image  formed  by  the 
combination. 

If  the  two  lenses  are  placed  in  contact  and  their  focal  lengths  are 
sufficiently  large,  we  may  take  d=o.  Under  these  conditions  (2)  re- 
duces to 

Hence,  substituting  from  (i)  the  value  of  -,  we  get 


or 


I      I      I       I 

/i    /a     ^      ^ 


(3). 


If  the  object  is  at  an  infinite  distance  («=  00)  the  incident  light  is  a 
parallel  beam,  and  the  light  is  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  point  at  a  distance 
F  from  the  two  lenses,  where  F  is  the  value  of  1/  obtained  when  «  =  00 . 


Thus 


■     (4). 


The  quantity  F  may  be  called  the  focal  length  of  the  combination, 
and  the  above  equation  shows  that  the  reciprocal  of  the  focal  length  of  a 
combination  of  two  lenses  in  contact  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  recipro- 
cals of  their  focal  lengths. 

351.  The  Eye. — The  eye  consists  practically  of  a  system  of  lenses  by 
means  of  which  a  real  image  of  external  objects  is  formed  on  a  network 
of  nerves,  called  the  retina,  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  which  nerves  convey 
the  impression  of  vision  to  the  brain. 

A  diagrammatic  section  of  the  eye  is  shown  in  Fig.  319.  The  eye  is 
surrounded,  except  in  front,  by  a  horny  opaque  coat,  the  sclerotic.  The 
front  transparent  portion  of  this  outside 
coating  is  called  the  cornea,  C.  The 
inside  of  the  eye  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions by  the  iris  I,  the  crystalline  lens  L, 
and  the  muscles  which  attach  the  latter 
to  the  walls  of  the  eye.  The  crystalline  C 
lens  is  a  double  convex  lens,  of  which  the 
anterior  surface  has  a  radius  of  curvature 
of  about  I.I  cm.,  while  the  posterior 
surface  has  a  radius  of  curvature  of 
about  0.8  cm.  By  means  of  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  edge  of  the  lens  the 
curvature  of  the  faces,  and  hence  the 
focal  length,  can  be  altered  at  will.  The  iris  I  forms  an  opaque  coloured 
diaphragm  perforated  by  a  central  opening  called  the  pupil.     The  dia- 
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meter  of  the  pupil  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  light  which  enters  the 
eye  ;  thus  in  a  strong  light  the  pupil  is  contracted,  while  in  a  feeble  light 
it  is  expanded,  these  movements  being  involuntar>'.  The  space  between 
the  cornea  and  the  lens  is  filled  by  a  transparent  liquid  called  the  aqueous 
humour,  while  that  between  the  lens  and  the  retina  R  is  filled  with  a 
liquid  called  the  vitreous  humour. 

The  retina  consists  of  a  semi-transparent  network  of  nerve  fibres 
formed  by  the  spreading  out  of  the  tennination  of  the  optic  nerve.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  retina  there  is  a  round  yellowish  spot  Y,  called  the 
yellow  spot,  and  vision  is  most  distinct  when  the  image  falls  on  this  spot. 
The  point  of  the  retina  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  is  insensitive  to 
light,  so  that  when  the  image  of  an  object  falls  on  this  spot,  which  is 
called  the  blind  spot,  no  sense  of  vision  is  produced. 

If  the  eye  really  consisted  of  an  ordinary  lens,  it  is  evident  that  for 
only  one  distance  would  the  light  from  a  luminous  point  be  brought  to  a 
focus  on  the  retina.  At  all  other  distances  an  indistinct  and  blurred 
image  would  be  produced.  The  eye,  however,  possesses  the  power  of 
accommodation  so  that  the  images  of  objects  at  very  different  distances 
can  all  be  formed  on  the  retina.  In  most  cases  the  eye,  when  at  rest,  is 
so  arranged  that  the  image  of  a  distant  object  is  in  focus  on  the  retina. 
The  accommodation  for  nearer  objects  is  produced  by  a  slight  forward 
motion  of  the  lens  and  an  increase  of  the  curvature  of  its  surfaces,  the 
increase  in  curvature  of  the  front  surface  being  very  much  the  more 
strongly  marked  of  the  two. 

The  range  of  the  accommodation  is  not  unlimited,  so  that  objects 
which  are  very  near  the  eye  cannot  be  clearly  seen.  Since  when  an 
object  is  a  great  way  off  we  cannot  make  uut  small  details  about  it,  and 
neither  can  we  do  so  when  it  is  very  near,  it  follows  there  must  be  some 
distance  at  which  we  are  able  to  see  most  distinctly.  This  distance, 
which  is  called  the  distance  of  distinct  vision^  is  for  a  normal  eye 
between  25  and  30  cm.,  or  10  and  12  inches. 

352.  Defects  of  Vision.— There  are  three  defects  of  the  eye  which 
are  of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence.  These  are  known  as  (i)  shoit- 
sight,  (2)  long-sight,  (3)  astigmatism. 

In  the  case  of  short-sight  distant  objects  cannot  be  seen  distinctly, 
because  the  point  to  which  the  rays  from  distant  objects  are  brought  to  a 
focus  is,  even  when  the  lens  is  at  its  flattest,  in  front  of  the  retina.  We 
may  here  consider  that  the  lens  is  too  convergent  for  the  size  of  the  eye- 
ball, so  that  if  in  front  of  the  eye  we  place  a  concave  lens  so  as  to  ms^e, 
with  the  lens  of  the  eye  itself,  a  less  convergent  system  than  the  crys- 
talline lens  itself,  the  defect  of  short-sightedness  can  be  corrected. 

Since  the  image  formed  by  a  concave  lens  is  always  virtual,  it  is 
evident  that  if  d  is  the  maximum  distance  at  which  a  short-sighted 
person  can  see  distinctly,  then  if  the  concave  lens  is  such  that  the  focus 
of  parallel  rays  is  at  a  distance  d  from  the  eye,  the  eye  will  be  able  to 
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see  clearly  this  image,  and  hence  all  distant  objects.  Since  the  spectacle 
lens  is  always  placed  quite  close  to  the  eye,  the  distance  of  the  focus  for 
parallel  rays  from  the  lens  must  be  //,  that  is,  the  lens  must  have  a 
focal  length  d. 

In  long-sight,  or  hypermetropia,  near  objects  cannot  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly, this  being  due  to  the  fact  that,  when  the  lens  is  as  much  curved 
as  possible,  the  image  of  objects  even  some  distance  off  is  formed  behind 
the  retina.  In  this  case  the  eye,  when  relaxed,  is  in  such  a  state  that 
parallel  rays  meet  behind  the  retina,  so  that  to  see  distant  objects  the 
eye  has  to  be  accommodated.  This  defect  can  be  remedied  by  placing 
a  convex  lens  in  front  of  the  eye,  for  by  this  means  the  focus  of  the 
combination  of  lens  and  eye  is  nearer  the  crystalline  lens  than  when  no 
spectacle  lens  is  used. 

Let  the  minimum  distance  at  which  a  long-sighted  eye  can  see 
clearly  be  d^  and  it  be  required  to  find  the  focal  length  of  a  convex  lens 
which  will  produce  distinct  vision  at  the  ordinary  distance  of  most 
distinct  vision,  say  D,  Then,  assuming  that  the  spectacle  lens  and  eye 
are  close  together,  we  must  take  the  focal  length  f  of  the  lens  such  that 
the  image  produced  by  an  object  at  a  distance  D  must  be  on  the  same 
side  of  the  lens  as  the  object,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  lens  d^  where 
d  >  D,     Here  u^-^-D  and  z/=  -\-d.     Hence 

'  - '  __L 
/~d    D' 

Since  d  \s>  D,  ;^will  be  less  than  — ,  and  hence  y,  and  therefore/ will 

be  negative,  and  the  lens  must  be  convex,  which  agrees  with  the  con- 
clusion at  which  we  have  already  arrived. 

In  astigmatism  the  surfaces  of  the  cornea,  and  the  lens,  but  principally 
the  former,  are  not  symmetrical  about  the  axis.  In  most  cases  the 
vertical  section  of  the  cornea  of  an  astigmatic  eye  is  more  curved  than  a 
horizontal  section,  so  that  the  image  of  a  horizontal  line  is  formed  nearer 
the  crystalline  lens  than  the  image  of  a  vertical  line.  This  defect  is 
remedied  by  the  use  of  spectacles  in  which  the  surfaces  of  the  lenses  are 
not  spheres,  but  differ  from  these  in  the  opposite  sense  to  that  of  the 
defective  eye. 

358.  The  Simple  Mieroscope,  or  Magnifyinsr  61ass.^We  have 

seen  in  the  preceding  section  that  if  we  attempt  to  increase  the  distinct- 
ness with  which  an  object  can  be  seen  by  bringing  it  nearer  the  eye,  so 
that  it  appears  larger,  a  position  is  at  length  reached  such  that  if  we 
bring  it  nearer  we  are  unable  to  see  it  at  all  distinctly. 

If  a  convex  lens  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  object  AB 
(Fig.  320)  is  between  the  principal  focus  K  and  the  lens,  the  rays,  after 
they  leave  the  lens,  will  proceed  as  if  they  came  from  the  virtual  image 
a' 15'.    This  image  is  found  by  the  construction  given  in  §  349,  and  is  erect 
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and  magnified.  Now,  although  the  image  a'b'  and  the  object  AB  subtend 
nearly  the  same  angle  at  the  eye,  yet  if  a'b'  is  at  the  distance  of  distinct 
vision,  on  removing  the  lens  the  object  ab  would  be  seen  very  indis- 

tinctly,   it    being   so 


A' 

\ 

\ 
D 


much  within  the  mini- 
mum  distance  of  dis- 
tinct  vision.     Hence, 
to  find  the  magnifica* 
,    tion  produced  by  the 
-  r     lens,  we  must  compare 
the  angle  subtended 
at    the    eye    by  the 
image  a'bP  with  the 
angle  subtended  by 
the  object  when  it  is 
at  the  minimum  dis- 
tance at  which  it  can 
be  clearly  seen,  i.e.  at  ab.     If  the  eye  is  very  near  the  convex  lens,  the 
angles  subtended  by  the  image,  and  by  the  object  when  at  the  distance 
of  distinct  vision^  are  very  nearly  equal  to  a'ob'  and<zO^  resjjectively. 


i 

B 


Fig.  320. 


A'l/ 


Hence  the  magnification  is  equal  to  —  or 

ab 


A'B' 


ab 


,or, since  the  triangles 


DO 


a'oi),  aoc  are  similar,  to  rr^       But  CO  is  the  distance  of  the  object  from 

CO 

the  lens,  and  DO  is  the  distance  of  the  image  from  the  lens,  hence  we 

If 
have  the  magnification  =    .    If/ is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens, 


or 


or 
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Hence  the  magnification  =  i  ->  ;  or,  since  the  image  is  to  be  formed  at 

the  distance  of  distinct  vision  D^  the  magnification  =  i  -^,  where  it  must 

be  remembered  that/ is  negative  and  D  is  positive. 

From  the  above  expression  it  will  be  seen  that  the  magnification 
increases  as  /  decreases,  so  that  to  obtain  great  magnifying  power  a 
lens  of  very  short  focal  length  must  be  taken. 

354.  The  Compound  MiCPOSCOpe.~In  the  simple  microscope  the 
greatest  magnification  which  can  be  obtained  is  about  one  hundred-fold^ 
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and  in  order  to  obtain  greater  magnification  a  combination  of  convex 
lenses  must  be  used,  called  a  compound  microscope.  In  its  simplest 
form  the  compound  microscope  consists  of  two  convex  lenses,  A  and  B 
(Fig.  321).  The  lens  A,  or  objective,  is  of  short  focal  length,  and  is  so 
placed  that  the  object  pq  is  just  beyond  its  principal  focus,  so  that  a  real 
inverted  and  slightly  magnified  image  is  produced  at  pV*     The  second 


KiG.  321. 

lens  or  eye-piece,  B,  is  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  objective  that 
the  image  formed  by  the  latter  is  just  inside  the  principal  focus  F,  and 
hence  the  eye-piece,  acting  as  a  simple  microscope,  gives  a  virtual  and 
magnified  image  p"q''- 

Since  the  normal  eye,  when  at  rest,  is  adjusted  for  an  object  at  a 
great  distance,  i.e.  for  parallel  rays,  it  is  less  trying  to  the  eyes  if,  when- 
ever possible,  we  arrange  an  optical  instrument  so  that  the  rays  that 
enter  the  eye  are  parallel.  In  the  case  of  the  compound  microscope  this 
can  be  easily  done,  for  if  the  lens  B  be  placed  so  that  the  image  p'q'  is 
formed  at  its  principal  focus,  then  the  rays  from  each  point  of  the  image 


Fig.  322. 

p'</,  after  passing  through  the  eye-piece,  will  emerge  parallel,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  322.  The  angle  between  the  rays  from  the  extreme  points  of  the 
object  when  they  enter  the  eye  remains  practically  the  same,  as  in 
Fig.  321,  so  that  the  apparent  size  of  the  image  remains  the  same  ;  we 
have,  however,  done  the  focussing  by  means  of  the  instrument,  instead 
of  using  the  accommodation  of  the  eye. 


¥A 
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»'-»ui(C  "'Pi  ^p^ygiA  tlft    s/.'-T*   of  this  "Bx^iL      O 

2tt.  The  Telefeope.-A  itk^dcc  ^s  aa  msunutm  bf  «%idi  a 
f.'i4i/f<  '*t<i  ii^tstitK  'A  'A  *i::iant  ob*c^  nay  be  prodaced.  If  m  csonva  kas 
>^  ufc^  '.o  i*jr:T.  k,r.  -maic  of  a  d.^tast  obwct  on  a  screea  tbe  iangeviB 
*^  \tii;»:kT  rJutJi  T>,«t  obvcc:  in  tbt  Ta3»  of  tbc  Usance  of  tbe  object 
v^  «J*^  c  y-Vi',^  r/f  -Jjc  s-'-T'^n  fr^.^n  Ujc  Icni.  Snppose  the  object  is  al  a 
C'vuji'ft  /,  vi  i^rcat  that  i?jt  ima^e  i>  pracikaUr  at  the  ptiacipal  ixos, 
i^.  *•  a  *i\vtn't  /'  h'fin  rbt  le-.s.  Then  :f  A*  is  the  sae  of  the  object, 
a-'jC  jr  ti'-i*.  '/  tJjt  ima^'e.  »e  ha^c— 

£^/^ 
.V       /* 

A  it  mill 


If  rJ**;   .-rruLi^e  j»  vjtwed  at  '.he  oi stance  of  liisnnct 
vvV*rr*d   ;in  aii^fk:  mhJrh   :n  an^iilar  measure  may  be  taken   to  be-. 


n 


X 


Alyj  *Ik:  '/oit't  »htn  WAtd  a:  d.reci!y  mil:  subtend  an  angle  *  ,  since 

by   >uppf/!>itK/n  the  ohie*::   :s    bo  far  cin   thi:   Z.   practically  gi*"es  the 
distan<:e  frcmi  the  e%'e.     Hence  tlie  inak^iiticatioD  is 

X    A' 

7>  Z=^  -^^ 

'fh'js  if  tht  fiiitancc-  of  distinct  vision  is  3-0  cm.,  and  the  focal  length 
(ff  \}vz  len^  i-»  Oo  f.m..  the  iiia;:niricatiun  produced  when  a  distant  object, 
su*.h  ab  the  mor^n,  ib  vieucd  will  be  2.     In  v»:hcr  m-ords,  the  diameter  of 


the  ima;;e  formed  on  the  retina,  when  the  inia^e  on  the  screen  is  viewed, 
will  be  twice  the  diameter  of  the  image  produced  on  the  retina  when  the 
mrjon  is  viewed  directly. 

If  instead  of  receiving  the  imaj^'c  formed  by  the  convex  lens  on  a  screen 
we  view  it  through  an  eye-piece  lens,  then  we  can  obtain  further  magnifica- 
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Hon.  The  course  of  a  parallel  beam  of  light  through  such  a  combination 
of  lenses,  called  an  astronomical  telescope,  is  shown  in  Fig.  323.  An 
inverted  and  diminished  image  is  produced  by  the  object-glass  ab  at  pV> 
the  principal  focus.  This  image,  being  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  eye- 
lens,  the  rays  from  each  point  of  the  object  on  leaving  this  lens  will  be 
parallel,  and  entering  the  eye  will  produce  an  image.  Since  the  image 
p'q'  is  inverted,  and  the  virtual  image  of  this  image  produced  by  CD  is 
erect,  the  final  effect  is  that  a  magnified  inverted  image  of  the  object 
is  seen. 

The  angle  made  by  the  rays  from  the  extreme  points  p'q'  of  the 
image  p'q'  when  they  enter  the  eye  is  q'o'p',  which,  since  this  angle  is 

o'p'      X ' 
small,  is  equal  to  ^-  or- in  circular  measure,  if /is  the  focal  length  of 

the  eye-lens.     But 

Hence  the  angle  between  the  rays  when  they  enter  the  eye  is 

FX 

But  the  angle  subtended  by  the  object  seen  without  any  telescojje  is  j. 
Hence  the  magnification  is 


FXIXF 

fLi  L-  r 


fLi  L-f 

The  magnification  thus  depiends  on  the  ratio  of  the  focal  length  of  the 
object-glass  to  that  of  the  eye-piece.  Increasing  the  diameter  of  the 
object-glass,  if  the  focal  length  is  unaltered,  docs  not  change  the  magni- 
fication ;  it  will,  however,  increase  the  brightness  of  the  image,  for  it  will 
collect  more  of  the  rays  that  leave  any  particular  point  of  the  object  and 
bring  them  to  a  point  in  the  image.  In  practice,  both  the  object-glass 
and  the  eye-piece  consist  of  several  lenses,  so  as  to  avoid  chromatic  and 
spherical  aberration. 

The  image  seen  in  an  astronomical  telescope  is  inverted,  and  although 
this  does  not  matter  for  astronomical  purposes,  yet  it  would  be  very 
inconvenient  when  the  telescope  is  used  to  view  terrestrial  objects. 

An  erect  image  is  obtained  by  placing  two  convex  lenses  between  the 
object-glass  and  eye-piece.  These  two  lenses  are  at  a  distance  apart 
equal  to  the  sum  of  their  focal  lengths,  and  the  one  nearer  the  objective 
is  placed  so  that  the  image  formed  by  the  objective  is  at  the  principal 
focus  of  this  lens.  In  Fig.  324  p'c)'  is  the  image  formed  by  the  objective, 
and  as  this  image  is  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens  Mp  all  the  rays 
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leaving  any  point  of  the  object  will,  after  their  passaf^e  through  the  lens 
Ml,  be  parallel.  These  parallel  rays,  falling  on  the  lens  Mg,  form  an  image 
p"q"  at  the  principal  focus,  f",  of  this  lens  which  is  inverted  with  reference 
to  p'q',  and  hence  erect  with  reference  to  the  object.  This  image,  P'^q"* 
is  viewed  by  an  eye-piece  as  in  the  astronomical  telescope.  The  two 
lenses  Mj  and  M2  serve  simply  to  give  an  erect  image,  and  are  fixed  at  a 
constant  distance  apart.  The  telescope  is  focussed  by  altering  their 
distance  from  the  object-glass,  so  that  the  image  formed  by  the  latter  is 
always  at  the  principal  focus  of  M^. 


Fig.  324. 

A  form  of  telescope  which  gives  an  erect  image  with  only  two  lenses, 
and  which  can  be  made  much  shorter  than  the  terrestrial  telescope 
described  above,  is  Galileo's.  This  form  of  telescope  consists  of  a  convex 
lens  as  object-glass,  AB  (Fig.  325),  and  a  concjxve  lens,  ci),  as  eye-piece. 
If  CD  were  not  present  the  convex  lens  would  form  a  real  image  at  pV; 
when  the  concave  lens  is  interposed  between  AD  and  the  image,  so  that 


the  distance  o'f  is  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  CD,  the  rays  of  liglit  from 
any  one  point  of  the  object  will  be  parallel  after  they  leave  this  lens. 
Hence,  as  shown  in  the  figure  in  full  lines,  for  a  pencil  of  rays  cominj^ 
from  the  point  P  of  the  object,  the  rays  will  enter  the  eye  in  the  direction 
P^R,  while  a  pencil  coming  from  Q  will,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines, 
enter  the  eye  in  the  direction  Q"s,  so  that  the  eye  sees  an  enlarged  and 
erect  image.  The  magnification  is,  as  before,  equal  to  F\f,  where  F  is  the 
foq^I  length  of  the  objective  and  /  that  of  the  eye-piece.  In  Galileo's 
telescope  the  distance  between  the  objective  and  eye-piece  is  F-f^  while 
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in  the  astronomical  telescope  it  is  F-\-fy  hence  the  saving  in  length  for 
an  equal  magnifying  power,  and  with  objectives  of  equal  focal  length. 
Opera  and  field  glasses  consist  of  two  Galilean  telescoj)es,  one  for  each 
eye,  the  distance  between  the  objectives  and  eye-pieces  being  variable 
by  means  of  a  screw,  so  that  the  image  formed  by  the  objective  may 
always  be  formed  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  eye-piece. 

366.  The  Optical  Lantern. — The  .  optical  or  magic  lantern  is  an 
arrangement  by  which  an  enlarged  image  of  an  object  can  be  thrown  on 
a  screen.  A  convex  lens  or  system  of  lenses  is  used  to  form  the  image, 
but  since  the  image  is  considerably  magnified,  the  light  which  the  lens 


Fig.  326. 


^P' 


receives  from  the  object  is  spread  over  a  large  area,  and  hence,  unless 
the  object  is  very  brightly  illuminated,  the  image  will  be  very  feeble. 

In  front  of  a  brilliant  source  of  light  S,  such  as  an  electric  arc  or  an 
oxyhydrogen  lime-light,  is  placed  a  pair  of  plano-convex  lenses  c  (Fig.  326), 
which  converge  the  rays  from  s,  so  that  they  illuminate  the  object  PQ 
uniformly.  A  convex  lens  A  is  then  used  to  form  an  enlarged  image, 
p'r/,  of  the  illuminated  object  on  the  screen. 

357.  Methods  of  Measuringr  the  Refractive  Index.— The  most 

commonly  employed  method  of  detennining  the  refractive  index  of  a 

substance  is  to  take  a  prism  of 

the  substance,  if  a  solid,  or  a 

hollow  glass   prism  filled  with 

the  substance  if  it  is  a  fluid,  and 

to   measure    the    angle  of  the 

prism  B  and  the  angle  of  mini-  ^ 

mum  deviation  5,  the  refractive 

index  being  then  obtained  from 

the  formula 

_sini(^  +  ^) 
'*"'   sinj^    • 

The  quantities  8  and  ^  can 
lx)th  be  measured  by  means  of 
an  instrument  called  a  spectro- 
meter. This  instrument  consists 
of  a  graduated  circle  abc  (Kig.  327),  having  a  small  astronomical  tele- 
scope FG  attached  to  an  arm  which  can  rotate  round  the  centre  of  the 
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circle,  the  position  of  the  telescope  being  read  by  means  erf" a  Tcmicr  T. 
A  tube  \iV^  called  the  collimator,  is  fixed  radially  to  the  rirdc^  and  lus  a 
narrow  vertical  slit  n  at  one  end  and  a  con%-ex  lens  at  the  other.  Tk 
distance  between  the  slit  and  the  lens  is  equal  to  the  local  length  of  tbe 
lens,  so  that  when  the  slit  is  illuminated  by  a  source  of  l^ht  L,  the  lays 
of  light  that  leave  the  lens  E  are  all  paralleL 

The  prism  P  is  placed  on  a  small  table  attached  to  the  oide^  aad 
when  the  refracting  angle  is  being  measured,  the  refracting  edge  s 
turned  towards  the  collimator  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  telescope 
is  then  turned  till  the  image  of  the  slit,  seen  by  refiectkm  from  one 
face  of  the  prism,  coincides  with  the  intersection  of  two  fine  cross* 
wires  placed  in  the  eye-piece,  and  the  vernier  is  read.  The  telescope 
is  then  turned  till  the  image  formed  by  reflection  from  the  other  fiux 
coincides  with  the  intersection  of  the  cross  wires,  and  the  vernier  agaii 
read.     The  difference  between  the  vernier  readings  gives,  as  shown  in 

§  336.  2ft 

In  order  to  determine  o  the  prism  is  removed,  and  the  vernier  reading 
obtained  when  the  telescope  is  turned  so  as  to  see  the  slit  direct,  thos 
obtaining  the  reading  for  the  direction  of  the  incident  rays.  The  prism 
is  then  placed  so  that  the  light  falls  on  one  of  the  faces,  and  the  td^cope 
turned  so  as  to  catch  the  deviated  rays.  By  turning  the  prism  round  a 
vertical  axis  a  position  is  found  such  that  if  it  is  turned  in  either  direction, 
in  order  to  catch  tbe  deviated  light,  the  telescope  has  to  be  rotated 
towards  the  collimator,  or,  in  other  words,  the  prism  is  set  at  minimum 
deviation  by  trial.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  vernier  is  read  when 
the  deviated  image  coincides  with  the  cross  wires,  and  the  difference 
between  this  reading  and  that  for  the  direct  light  gives  & 

Another  method  of  determining  the  refractive  index  of  a  medium 
depends  on  the  fact,  as  shown  in  ^  343,  that  a  point  P  at  a  depth  d 

below  the  surface  of  a  medium  of  refractive  index, 
ft,  app)ears,  when  viewed  normally,  as  if  it  were  at 
a  depth  ////x.  In  order  to  apply  this  method,  a 
microscoj)e  c  (Fig.  328)  is  arranged  so  that  it  cm 
move  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  the  distance 
through  which  it  is  moved  can  be  read  on  a 
scale. 

The  microscope   is   first  focussed    on   a   fine 

A  scratch  p  on  the  surface  of  the  stage,  a  plate  AB 

I  of  the  material  is  then  introduced,  and  the  micro- 

/^  IT  jo'  B  scope  again  focussed  on  the  scratch  P,  which  will 

•1  \  now  appear  to  l)e  at  p',  so  that  the  distance  through 

P  which  the  microscope  will  have  to  be  raised  will  be 

'*  ^^  '  equal  to  pK     Next,  the  microscope  is  focussed  on 

a  fine  line  Q  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  slab.     The  difference  between 
the  first  and  last  readings  on  the  vertical  scale  of  the  microscope  gives  d 


V 
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the  thickness  of  the  slab,  and  tlie  difference  between  the  second  and  third 
gives  p'q.     Then  , 


A*  = 


F\i 


A  very  convenient  method  of  measuring  the  refractive  index  of  a 
substance,  particularly  for  liquids,  or  when  only  a  small  quantity  can  be 
procured,  depends  on  the  measurement  of  the  critical  angle  (§  344)  at 
which  total  reflection  begins.  Suppose  we  have  two  plates  of  glass  ab 
and  CD  (Fig.  329)  fixed  together  in 
such  a  way  that  they  include  a  film 
of  air  EF,  and  that  the  whole  is  im- 
mersed in  a  fluid.  Let  us  call  the 
fluid  medium  i,  the  glass  medium  2, 
and  the  air  medium  3.  Then  if  a  ray 
of  light  travelling  in  medium  i  is 
incident  at  an  angle  a  on  the  glass, 
the  refracted  ray  OO'  will  be  inclined 
at  angle  ^  to  the  normal.  Since  ar 
a  parallel-sided  plate,  the  ray  will 


is 


Fig,  329. 


be  incident  on  the  face  separating  the 

glass  from  the  air  at  an  angle  /^. 

If  now  AB  and  CD  are  turned  round, 

/>.  the  angle  of  incidence  a  is  altered  till  the  ray  00'  is  just  totally  reflected 

at  O,  that  is,  till  /?  is  the  critical  angle  from  glass  to  air,  we  have  the 

following  relations  : — 

**  sm  a_ 

sin/?"^'^' 

I 
sin  /i 


(See  §  344.)     Now  (§  342), 


sM-j 


=  2^3. 


1^2  X  .1^3X3^1=  I. 


Hence  substituting 


sm  a 


.sin  /i.  31*1=  I, 


or 


Hence 


sin  /i 

sin  a  .  3A(|=  I. 
I 

3^1=-^ • 

**^*     sm  a 


Hut  jMj  is  the  refractive  index  from  medium  3  to  medium  i,  i,c.  from 
air  to  the  liquid,  which  is  what  we  have  called  the  refractive  index  of  the 
liquid.      Hence  if  we  can  measure  a  we  can  calculate  a*. 

To  determine  the  angle  a,  a  parallel  beam  of  light  is  allowed  to  tra- 
verse a  glass-sided  trough  containing  the  liquid,  and  the  glass  plates,  which 
are  attached  to  a  divided  circle,  are  rotated  till  the  light  is  no  longer 
transmitted  through  the  air  film.  The  position  of  the  plates  is  then  read 
on  the  circle,  and  they  are  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  till  the  light  is 
again  totally  reflected,  i.e.  till  the  light  is  incident  along  I'o.  The  difference 
between  the  new  reading  and  the  previous  one  gives  twice  the  angle  a. 
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358.  lUuminaUiig  Power  and  Intensitj  of  IllniiilnatkiiL-lt  b  |U 

a  inatttr  of  coniinori  ub-*rva::on  that  the  amouat  of  light  emitted  tfj« 
ditfcrcul  sources  is  ver>-  dirfertnu  and  before  proceeding  to  described 
inethrjds  enipluyeil  for  «.oinpann^^'  the  amount  of  light  emitted  by  t*  li 
sourt.es.  we  mu-si  rirst  consider  how  we  are  to  define  the  amount  «  l|P  ■» 
ciniited  by  a  -ourcc.     Si;pp.j?c  a  point  l>  to  be  a  source  of  light  wliid« 
emitting  li^ht  in  ail  d:rec:ion>.     If  a  sphere  be  described  round 0» 
'jenire,  all  the  hj^hi  emitted  by  the  source  will  fall  upon  this  sphere.    H««« 
the  quantity  of  li^'ht  wliich  falla  on  unit  area  of  the  sphere  will  be  pnJ|»»- 
tion^il  to  the  quantity  of  li^^ht  emitted  by  the  source. 

Thus  if  we  keep  the  radius  of  the  sphere  the  same,  and  use  diflferti* 
sources,  the  quantities  of  ii^ht  which  f;ill  on  unit  area  will  be  propoftwiBi 
to  tlie  quantiiies  of  li-ht  emittctl  by  the  sources.  If  the  radius  of  tk 
si>here  be  unity,  tlie  quantity  of  h^jhi  which  falls  on  unit  area  of  <s 
surface  is  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  illuminatiNf^ power  tA  the  somct  ^ 
It  is  evident  that,  since  the  area  of  a  sphere  of  unit  radius  is  4«",  the 
iiluminatinj^  power  represents  i  4r  of  ihc  total  light  emitted  by  the 
source,  if  the  source  emits  h^jlit  unifonnly  in  all  directions. 

The  quantity  of  light  which  is  received  by  unit  area  of  a  given  surface, 
which  is  placed  normally  to  the  incident  light,  is  called  the  intensity  ^i 
illumimition  of  the  surface.  If  the  surface  is  uniformly  illuminated,  the 
total  quantity  of  light  received  by  the  surface  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  area  into  the  intensity  of  illumination.  If  the  illiunination  is  not 
uniform,  the  intensity  of  illumination  at  a  point  is  the  quotient  of  the 
quantity  of  light  received  by  an  element  of  area  surrounding  the  point, 
which  is  s«)  small  that  over  it  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  uniform,  by  the 
clement  of  area  '.cf.  %  31). 

359.  The  Law  of  Inverse  Square.— Consider  a  luminous  source 
O,  of  which  the  illuminating  power  in  all  directions  is  E^  then,  if  with  (' 
as  centre  we  descril>e  a  sphere  of  unit  radius,  the  quantity  of  light  which 
falls  on  unit  area  of  this  sphere,  or  the  intensity  of  illumination  on  the 
sphere,  will  be  /:,  and  the  total  quantity  of  light  which  foils  on  the  sphere 
will  Ixj  47r/s.  If  now  we  take  round  O  as  centre  another  sphere  of  radius 
r,  the  first  sphere  being  removed,  the  whole  of  the  light  emitted  by  the 
source  must  fall  on  the  surface  of  this  sphere.  Hence,  since  the  total 
(luantity  of  light  emitted  by  the  source  is  \t:E^  and  the  surface  of  the 

4'^ 
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\vf^,  and  is  everywhere  at  righl  an}{les  lo  Ihe  incident  light, 
ty  of  illuminalion  on  the  surface  of  Ihe  sphere  is 

^E^  E 

4jr^      r"' 


light  is  propagated  in   slrai(,'ht  tines,  the  inverse  5<)uaTe  law 
he  illuminaliiig  power  of  the  source  is  different  in  diflercnt 


nous  source,  and  abcd  is  a  small 
of  length  /,  in  a  screen  placed  at 


.uppose  O  (Fig.  330)  is  a  li 
■rture,  each  side  of  which 
:  rfi  from  Ihe  source,  and 
vhich  passes  through  this 

a  distance  i/j  from  ihe 
f  ABCD  and  a'b'c'i/  are 
ierable  distance  from  the 
mpared  to  iheir  area,  Ihe 
of   illumination    will    b^ 

uniform    on   each,   and  Flg.  330. 

/hich  would  fall  on  aiicd, 

nure  were  lilted  up,  now  falls  on  a'k'c'ii'.     Since  light  is  pro- 
n   straight   lines,   we   have,   from   the    similar   triangles    BOC 


e  if  /  is  the  quantity  of  light  which  falls 


Itttensily  of  illumiiuilion  of  A  RCD   _    I\P 


i.-fA-'eciy  j\ 


,s  before,  the  intensity  of  illumination  is  in' 
tance  ;  and  in  ihis  case  we  may  lake  the  a 
',  so  ihai  the  law  applies  to  the  light  emitted  from  a  s 
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any  given  direction,  whether  the  illuminating  power  is  the  same  in  all 
directions  or  not. 

360.  Unit  of  Illuminating  Power.— We  have  hitherto  spoken  of 
the  quantity  of  light  emitted  by  a  source  or  received  by  a  screen,  but 
have  not  said  anything  as  to  what  measure  of  this  quantity  is  used.  As 
we  have  no  means  of  measuring  this  quantity  absolutely,  we  have  to 
adopt  some  standard  source  of  light,  and  say  that  its  illuminating  power 
is  unity.  The  standard  ordinarily  in  use  in  this  country,  although  a  most 
unsatisfactory  and  variable  one,  is  the  illuminating  power  of  a  '^standard 
candle."  The  standard  candle  is  a  sperm  candle,  of  which  six  weigh  a 
pound,  which  burns  120  grains  (7.776  grams)  of  wax  in  the  hour.  The 
candle  power  of  any  source  is  then  the  number  of  standard  candles  which 
would  have  the  same  illuminating  power  as  the  given  source.  Other 
standards  of  illuminating  power  are  the  Carcel  and  the  Hefner- Alteneck 
lamp.  The  Carcel  is  a  lamp  burning  colza  oil  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  the 
Hefner-Alteneck  a  lamp  burning  amyl-acetate,  the  height  of  the  flame 
l^eing  adjusted  to  a  fixed  value.  Of  these  the  latter  is  much  more  con- 
stant than  either  the  Carcel  or  the  standard  candle.  Violle  has  proposed 
to  use,  as  a  standard,  the  light  emitted  normally  by  a  square  centimetre 
of  platinum  at  the  temperature  of  its  melting-point,  but  this  can  hardly 
be  described  as  a  practicable  standard  for  general  use. 

361.  Photometry. — Although  the  eye  is  only  capable  of  very  roughly 
estimating  the  relative  intensity  of  the  illumination  of  two  surfaces,  yet 
it  is  capable  of  telling  with  considerable  accuracy  when  two  adjacent  sur- 
faces are  illuminated  with  equal  intensity.  Hence,  to  compare  the  illumi- 
nating powers  of  two  sources,  they  are  so  arranged  that  two  adjacent 
patches  on  a  screen,  each  patch  being  illuminated  by  only  one  of  the 
sources,  appear  illuminated  with  the  same  intensity.  Now  if  /,  and  /j 
are  the  illuminating  powers  of  the  sources,  and  ^/j,  d.^  the  distances  between 
each  source  and  the  patch  of  the  screen  which  //  illuminates  when  the 
intensity  of  illumination  of  the  two  patches  is  the  same,  we  have  that  the 
intensity  of  the  illumination  due  to  one  source  at  its  patch  is  /^/V/^^  and 
that  due  to  the  other  at  its  paich  is  I-Jit-r.     Hence,  since  these  intensities 

are  equal,  we  have 

/,  _ /. 

or  — '  = 

y.»     it.r 

or  the  illuminating  powers  of  the  two  sources  are  directly  as  the  square 
of  the  distances  at  which  they  respectively  produce  equal  intensities  of 
illumination. 

There  are  a  number  of  arrangements  in  use  for  obtaining  the  two 
patches,  illuminated  each  by  a  separate  source,  in  such  relative  positions 
that  any  difference  in  their  intensities  of  illumination  may  most  easily  be 
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detected  by  the  eye.  One  of  the  simplest  photometers^  as  the  instruments 
used  for  comparing  the  illuminating  powers  of  two  lights  are  called,  is 
that  due  to  Rumford. 

A  Rumford's  photometer  consists  of  an  upright  screen  AB  (Fig.  331), 
which  is  covered  with  white  unglazed  paper — white  blotting-paper  does 
very  well — and  in  front  of  which  an  upright  opaque  rod  R  about  an  inch 
in  diameter  is  placed.  There  are  two  scales,  M  and  N,  inclined  at  the 
same  angle  to  the  screen,  along  which  the  two  sources,  p  and  Q,  can  be 
moved.  If  the  source  P  only  were  present,  the  rod  R  would  cast  a  shadow 
fii  on  the  screen,  while  if  the  light  g  only  were  present,  the  shadow  of  the 
rod  would  be  at  ^  Hence  when  both  lights  are  present,  while  the  parts 
Ka  and  //b  of  the  screen  are  illuminated  by  the  two  sources,  the  part  fd^ 
which  receives  no  light  from  P  owing  to  the  interposition  of  the  opaque 
rod,  is  only  illuminated  by  Q,  and  the  part  af  is  only  illuminated  by  P. 
If,  then,  the  distances  of  the  lights  from  the  screen  are  adjusted  till  the 
two  patches  fd  and  af  are  equally  illuminated,  we  shall  have  that  the 
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source  P  produces,  at  the  distance  of  P  from  af  the  same  intensity  of 
illumination  as  the  source  <^  produces  at  the  distance  of  Q  from  ///. 
Hence  if  ^|  is  the  distance  of  P  from  the  part  of  the  screen  which  it  only 
illuminates,  namely  af  and  //^  is  the  distance  of  Q  from  the  part  of  the 
screen  it  only  illuminates,  namely///,  we  get,  if /j  and  /.  are  the  illumi- 
nating powers  of  P  and  Q  respectively,  that 

J^d,^ 
/..     d^ 

The  distance  of  the  rod  R  from  the  screen  is  adjusted  so  that  the 
shadows  of  the  rod  cast  by  the  two  lights  just  touch  one  another,  as  it 
is  found  that  the  eye  can  best  judge  when  they  are  equally  illuminated 
under  these  circumstances. 

Another  fonn  of  photometer  which  is  frequently  used  is  Bunsen's 
grease-spot  photometer.  This  photometer  consists  of  a  small  screen 
which  has  a  central  spot  of  grease,  or  in  some  other  way  is  constructed 
so  that  the  central  portion  is  more  translucent  than  the  surrounding 
parts.  If  such  a  screen  is  held  between  the  eye  and  a  source  of  light, 
more  of  the  light  passes  through  the  grease-spot  than  through  the  sur- 
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rounding  more  opaque  parts  of  the  screen,  so  that  the  S 
brighler  than  the  surrounding  paper.  If,  however,  the  streen  is  hdd 
against  a  dark  background  and  illuniinated  frtnn  the  frcNit,  the  grcasC' 
spot  will  appear  dark,  for  more  of  the  light  which  is  incident  on  ibc 
screen  is  transmitted  through  the  spot  than  through  the  rest  of  tbc 
screen,  and  hence  less  is  reflected  or  diffused  so  as  to  reach  the  eye  by 
the  spot  than  by  the  surrounding  parts.  If  the  screen  is  equally  illnini- 
nated  on  both  sides,  then  the  spot  diffuses  less  of  the  light  received  from 
the  one  source  than  the  surrounding  parts,  but  ii  transmits  more  of  the 
light  from  the  other  source,  so  that  these  two  effects  just  neutralise  o 
another,  and  the  spot  appiears  of  the  same  brightness  as  the  surrounding 
paper. 

The  screen  with  the  grease-spoi  is  placed  between  the  two  sounres 
whose  intensities  have  to  be  compared,  and  moved  about  till  the  giease- 
spoi  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  screen.  If, 
when  this  adjustment  has  been  made,  the  distances  of  the  two  sources 
from  the  screen  are  (/,  and  li^  we  have,  as  before, 


In  using  Dunsen's  phot 
:recn  can  Ijc  seen  simultaneously, 
e  this  end  is 


e  if  both  ^idcs  of  the 
The  usual  arrangement  employed 
'o  mirrors  inclined  at  4^'  to  the  screen. 
With  this  arrangement  one  side  of 
the  screen  is  seen  with  one  eye 
and  the  other  with  the  other,  so  that 
if,  as  is  generally  found  to   be  the 

the  other,  a  wrong  setting  may  be 
made.  This  source  of  error  is  re- 
moved in  the  Lummer  -  Brodhum 
photometer,  which  consists  of  an 
opaque  screen  AB  (Fig.  332),  each 
side  being  illuminated  by  one  of  the 
sources  which  are  to  be  compared. 
The  two  sides  of  the  screen  are 
viewed  by  means  of  two  plane  mir- 
L  rors,  M,  and  M^  and  a  double  glass 
I  prism.cn.  This  prism  consistsof  two 
light-angled  prisms,  the  longest  focc 
of  one  being  partly  bevelled  away, 
fastened  together  with  Canada  bal- 
sam. Owing  to  total  internal  reflection  (%  344),  the  central  rays  reaching 
an  eye  at  K  come  from  the  left-hand  face  of  the  screen,  and  the  sur- 
rounding rays  come  from  the  right-hand  side,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure. 
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Hence  the  observer  moves  the  photometer  till  the  central  patch  L  and 
circumferential  parts  R  appear  of  the  same  brightness,  when  the  intensity 
of  the  illumination  on  the  two  sides  of  the  screen  is  the  same ;  the  relative 
powers  of  the  two  sources  is  then  as  the  square  of  their  distances  from 
the  screen. 

The  relative  illuminating  powers  of  two  sources  is  only  strictly  com- 
parable when  the  colour  of  the  light  emitted  is  the  same  for  both.  If  the 
colours  differ,  we  can  only  compare  their  illuminating  power  for  the  lights 
of  different  wave-length  which  are  included  in  the  light  given  by  both 
sources.  In  order  to  perform  this  comparison,  a  spectrum  (§  367)  is 
formed  with  the  light  from  each  source,  and  the  intensities  of  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  spectra  which  are  common  to  both  are  compared. 
A  rough  comparison  can  be  made  by  comparing  the  powers  of  the  two 
sources,  when  a  red,  a  yellow,  and  a  blue-coloured  glass  is  placed  in  turn 
between  each  source  and  the  photometer  screen.  The  three  values  for 
the  relative  illuminating  powers  thus  obtained  will  give  an  idea  as  to  the 
relative  composition  of  the  light  given  by  the  two  sources. 
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362.   Finite  VeloeitJ  of  li^t— loiii^.— An  entifelr  new  era  in 

tbe  hist-ir}-  of  ihe  scieoce  oc  !-^h:  was  introdoced  hy  the  Danish 
istroc^XTier  R<.xn«r  in  i6~6,  «i:cn  he  n«H  only  showed  that  l^fat  did 
not  travel  insrantancoosly.  as  hid  been  pre^-kusly  sopposcd.  bat  also 
measured  the  veiocin*  vi:h  vfaich  I:^r  trai-els  ihrongh  inteqilanetary 
spare. 

The  planet  Jupiter  has  fcmr  nrmoas.  and  as  these  nvohre  round  the 
plane:  :hey  disappear  once  in  each  re\-oli:tion,  for  when  they  pass  into 
the  shadow  of  the  plane:  cast  by  the  sun  they  become  ioTisible,  and  are 
said  to  !<^  erlip^ed.  tV»r  we  only  i«e  the  planets  and  their  satellhes  by  the 
li^h:  of  :he  sun  uhi>:h  they  rei!e*:. 

If  any  one  of  Jupters  rio^ns  revoN-es  roand  the  planet  with  a 
uniform  an.rjlar  ve"oci:y.  as  is  the  rase  with  our  moon,  then  the  liinc 
wh:«:h  elapses  hetwcer.  one  passaj^e  of  the  moon  into  the  shadow  and 
the  n^  xt  frtji;ht  to  be  constant,  since  it  would  be  equal  to  the  periodic 

time  of  the  nnoon's  re\'oIution  round 

the  p!anet.  However,  if  the  limes 
between  successive  eclipses  of  the 
planet  are  noted,  as  seen  from  the 
earth,  it  is  found  that  they  are  not 
all  equal- 
Rome  r  accounted  for  this  phe- 
nomenon by  supposing  that  li^ht 
lot^k  an  appreciable  time  to  travel 
from  Jupiter  to  the  canh.     Let  s 

f^ii?-  535  ^  **^c  ^^""^  F-  i^c  earth, 
and  J  Jupiter  :  and  suppose  that 
when  an  eclipse  of  one  of  the  moons 
occurs  these  three  are  in  the  rela- 
tive positions  shown,  the  earth 
being  at  its  nearest  point  to  Jupiter. 
When  the  next  eclipse  occurs,  the 
earth  will  have  moved  round  in  its 
orbit  to  some  such  position  as  E,,  while  Jupiter  will  have  only  moved 
a  short  distance  round  in  its  orbit.  Hence  the  distance  l^elwecn  the 
earth   and    Jupiter   is   now   greater   than   before.       If   /'is   the   speed 
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with  which  light  travels,  then  the  observed  lime  at  which  the  eclipse 
occurs  when  the  earth  is  at  E  will  be  at  a  time  Ej/F,  i.e.  the  time 
taken  by  the  light  to  traverse  the  space  EJ,  after  the  actual  eclipse. 

AVhen  the  earth  is  at  E„  the  observed  time  will  be  E,j/F  later  than  the 
actual   time.     Hence,  if  6  is  the  actual  time  between  two  successive 

eclipses,  the  observed  interval  is  ^  +  Ejj/  F-  ej/  F,  and  since  Ej  is  greater 

than  EJ,  the  observed  interval  will  be  greater  than  the  true  interval ;  since, 
however,  we  cannot  observe  the  true  interval  ^,  the  quantity  F  cannot  be 
calculated  from  the  observation  of  a  single  interval  in  this  way. 

At  each  successive  eclipse  the  earth  will  be  further  and  further  away 
from  Jupiter,  till  finally  they  come  into  the  positions  J«,  E«,  when  they 
are  at  their  maximum  distance  apart.  After  this,  at  each  successive 
eclipse  the  distance  will  diminish,  and  hence  the  observed  interval  be 
less  than  the  true  interval. 

Suppose  that  n  eclipses  occur  between  that  which  occurs  when  Jupiter 
and  the  earth  are  nearest  together  (at  conjunction),  and  that  which 
occurs  when  they  are  at  their  greatest  distance  (opposition),  the  actual 
interval  between  the  first  and  last  of  these  eclipses  is  n$.     The  observed 

interval  is  nO  +  KnJmlF-  ej/F,  or  if  ^is  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit, 

so  that  EnjM-Kj^d,  the  observed  interval  7",  is  nd-VdjV. 

The  actual  interval  between  the  eclipse  when  the  earth  is  at  opposi- 
tion and  the  one  when  it  is  again  at  conjunction  will  also  be  nO.  The 
observed  interval,  T^  since  at  the  end  of  the  series  the  earth  is  nearer 
Jupiter  than  at  the  commencement  by  a  distance  dy  will  be  nO-djV. 

Thus  r,  =  /?6>+^, 

and  7n=«6'-T>; 

^  F 

T  -T  --^ 

Hence  if  we  know  the  diameter,  d.,  of  the  earth's  orbit,  we  can  calculate 
the  velocity  of  light,  F,  from  the  difference  between  the  interval  Z", 
which  elapses  between  an  eclipse  at  conjunction  and  the  eclipse  at  the 
next  opposition,  and  the  interval  1\  between  this  eclipse  at  opposition 
and  the  one  which  occurs  at  the  next  conjunction. 

The  moon  chosen  was  the  innennost,  which  makes  a  revolution  in 
about  if  days,  and  it  was  found  that,  starting  at  conjunction,  the  interval 
between  the  first  eclipse  of  this  planet  and  the  1 13th  (when  the  earth  and 
Jupiter  came  into  opposition)  exceeded  the  interval  l^etween  the  113th 
and  the  225th  (when  the  earth  and  Jupiter  were  again  in  conjunction)  by 
33.2  minutes,  and  hence  1\  -  7^2  =  33.2  minutes.     If  </,  or  the  diameter  of 
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the  earth's  orbit,  is  taken  as  195,600,000  miles,  or  298,600,000  kikxnetres, 
this  gives  186,300  miles  per  second,  or  299,800  kilometres  per  second 
as  the  velocity  of  light 

368.  Fizeau*s  Method  of  Measuring  the  Yeloeitj  of  Ugfat- 
The  accuracy  of  the  determination  of  the  velocity  of  light  by  RSmci's 
method  is  limited  by  the  accuracy  with  which  we  know  the  diameter  of 
the  earth's  orbit,  hence  it  is  important  to  determine  the  velocity  of  light 
between  two  terrestrial  points,  the  distance  between  which  can  be  directly 
measured.  The  first  to  perform  this  experiment  was  Fizeaii,  who  in 
1849  measured  the  velocity  of  light  by  using  a  method  depending  on 
the  eclipsing  of  a  source  of  light  by  the  teeth  of  a  rapidly  rotating  wheel, 
the  principle  of  the  experiment  resembling  Romer's  method. 

A  bright  source  of  light  was  placed  at  I.  (Fig.  334X  and  after  passing 
through  a  lens  A,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  rays  of  light  was  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  an  unsilvered  plate  of  glass,  G,  placed  at  an  angle 
of  45*.      The  reflected  rays  came  to  a  focus  at  F,  this  point  being  the 
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Fig.  334. 

principal  focus  of  a  second  lens  b.  Thus  the  light  left  B  in  a  parallel 
beam,  which,  after  traversing  a  distance  of  about  four  miles,  fell  on  a 
lens  c,  and  was  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  surface  of  a  spherical  mirror  n. 
The  curvature  of  this  mirror  is  such  that  the  lens  C  is  at  its  centre  d 
curvature,  and  hence  the  rays  are  reflected  back  along  their  path,  so  that 
on  emerging  from  the  lens  c  they  again  form  a  parallel  beam.  This 
reflected  beam  falls  on  the  lens  B,  is  brought  to  a  focus  at  F,  and  then 
falls  on  the  plate  of  glass  G,  where  some  of  the  rays  will  be  reflected, 
and  some  will  be  transmitted  and  enter  the  eye-piece  E,  so  that  a  bright 
star  will  be  seen  by  the  observer,  formed  by  light  which  has  travelled  to 
n  and  back  again.  A  toothed  wheel,  H,  which  can  be  rapidly  rotated 
round  an  axle,  i,  is  so  arranged  that  when  a  tooth  passes  F  the  light  is 
intercepted,  but  when  a  space  passes  F  the  light  is  allowed  to  pass. 

If  the  wheel  is  slowly  rotated,  an  observer  at  K  will  see  a  bright  star 
when  a  space  passes  F,  while  when  a  tooth  passes  there  will  be  daik- 
ncss,  so  that  as  the  wheel  rotates  the  star  alternately  appears  and  dis- 
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appears ;  but  if  the  speed  is  such  that  more  than  twenty  teeth  pass  per 
second,  owing  to  the  persistence  of  vision,  a  permanent  star  will  be  seen. 

If  light  took  no  time  to  travel  from  /**  to  D  and  back  again,  then  all 
the  light  that  passed  through  any  space  would  be  able  to  pass  back 
again  through  the  same  space,  since  by  supposition  the  light  takes  no 
time  to  travel  from  F  to  D  and  back,  and  hence  the  wheel  would  not 
have  moved  between  the  starting  of  the  light  and  its  arrival  back  at 
F,  If,  however,  the  light  takes  an  appreciable  time  to  travel,  then,  as 
the  speed  of  the  wheel  is  gradually  increased,  it  will  eventually  rotate 
so  fast  that  by  the  time  the  return  light  reaches  F  the  wheel  will  have 
turned  so  that  a  tooth  will  have  moved  round,  and  will  occupy  part  of 
the  space  which  was  occupied  by  a  space  when  the  light  started,  so 
that  part  of  the  return  light  will  be  cut  off  by  the  tooth,  and  hence  the 
star  seen  at  E  will  be  of  decreased  brightness.  As  the  sjseed  is  further 
increased,  more  and  more  of  the  return  light  will  be  intercepted  by  the 
succeeding  tooth,  till  finally  all  the  light  which  gets  through  a  space  is, 
on  its  return,  intercepted  by  the  succeeding  tooth,  and  no  star  is  seen. 
If  the  speed  is  yet  further  increased,  the  returning  light  will  begin  to  get 
through  the  space  next  after  the  one  through  which  it  passed  on  its 
way  out,  and  a  bright  star  will  again  be  seen.  Hence,  as  the  speed  is 
increased,  the  star  alternately  appears  and  vanishes. 

If  the  wheel  contains  d  teeth,  then  the  angle  acb  (Fig.  335)  sub- 
tended by  the  interval  between  two  consecutive 
teeth  or  spaces  at  the  centre  will  be  360°/^  or  27r/// 
in  circular  measure.  Hence  half  this  angle,  or  -n\d^ 
is  the  angle  through  which  the  wheel  has  to  turn  so 
that  a  tooth  may  exactly  occupy  the  position  previ- 
ously occupied  by  a  space. 

If  the  wheel  makes  n  revolutions  per  second 
when  the  first  eclipse  occurs,  the  angle  swept  out 
by  any  radius  AC  in  one  second  will  be  27r«.  Hence 
the  time  taken  to  turn  through  the  angle  tt/V/  will  be 

— /27r«,  or  \\7,dn.      If  /  is  the  distance  between  F 

and  Dy  the  distance  passed  over  by  the  lij»ht  while 
the  wheel  has  turned  through  an  angle  tt/V/  is  2/.     Hence  the  light  has  tra- 
velled a  distance  2/  in  a  time  1/2////,  or  the  velocity  of  light  Kis  given  by 

2/ 
r=  — =  4/^//i. 

idn 

In  one  of  the  experiments,  /  was  equal  to  8633  metres,  the  wheel  had 
720  teeth,  and  when  the  star  was  first  eclipsed  it  made  12.6  revolutions 
per  second,  so  that 

F=  4  X  8633  X  720  X  1 2.6  =  3 1 3274304  metres  jxir  second. 


,f-r*    '•»:■»".:    *---^— rtlf»-.'       T.lilr: 
rx,  ^X,  ."    I  »■■#*•.■'*■.  -f    •-•—.rill.    .''      *.'' 


\  I'h*  r'r'"'*«i'!  ^'  ^  -^ .  i  r*:--!  '^  :•-  :v.n.  ^^nz  panlv  reflected  ai  u  s*^ 
;•-.   »/i  f'/riTi   ;iri    ir;.;i/':  of  :K«;   s!::   5-   at   I-,  th/^   image  beinj;  obsenw 
i\ir*rr/h  .'ir.  «.;f;-\t.f,r*:  K,      If  \i.f:  r.\.r:>tT  I    is  rotatedL  the  W^hi  is  only 
x*9i'j  *.'.'{  }fHf]c   from  r  orice  ir.  earh   revr.!'j::i->n.  if  the  miiror  is  only 
■-..!  .':r«-fj  or,  on';     ^l*:.     If.  fr^rthfrr.  rlurin.:  the  lime  taken  for  the  lii:hl  to 
tr;i".'-l  fro:  J I  I;  to  c  ar^l  hark  to  i:.  the  mirmr  has  appreciably  turned,  the 
r»-?iir;i  ravs  v.  ill  ]*c  r'-flf;rtf:d  bv  r.  in  a  siii^htlv  dinerenl  direction  to  that 
v.hi'  h  t]ir-y  wouM  liavf:  taken  h.vl  the  mirror  Ixcn  at  lesi,  and  the  image 
h  /ill  b»:  HispIarH,  as  shown  by  the  doited  lines,  to  r»',  the  amount  of 
f]i»:  di  pla'#riiK:rit  l>eini^'  read  oft  on  a  >rale  placed  at  D.      In  order  to 
*oiint    thf;  '-j>eed  of  rotation   of  the  mirror  \\  which  was  driven  by  a 
Miiall  '.toafii  tfirliine,  Kour.ault  jilarcd  a  to*»ihed  wheel  so  that  the  teeth 
wt'Ti'  >lliiiiiinatf:d  by  tlie  intennittcnt  I  ►earn  of  lij^ht  reflected  from  the 
rritafiti;^  mirror.     If  the  wheel  was  rotatinj,'  at  such  a  speetl  that  during 
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the  interval  between  two  flashes  one  tooth  had  just  moved  into  the 
position  occupied  at  the  previous  flash  by  the  preceding  tooth,  then  the 
wheel  would  appear  to  be  at  rest.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  time  taken 
by  the  mirror  to  make  one  revolution  is  equal  to  the  time  taken  by 
the  wheel  to  turn  through  the  angle  ACB  (Fig.  335),  that  is,  i/r/«,  where 
d  is  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel,  and  //  the  number  of  revolutions 
it  makes  in  a  second.  Hence  the  number  N  of  revolutions  made  by  the 
mirror  in  one  second  is  dn. 

Suppose  that  the  mirror  is  at  rest,  the  image  being  at  /?,  and  that, 
when  the  mirror  is  turned  through  a  small  angle  a,  the  image  is  moved 
to  //  through  a  distance  a.     If  the  distance  between  the  mirror  B  and 

the  image  D  (i.e.  the  distance  BG  +  GD)  is  called  r,  then  the  movement 
of  the  image  through  a  distance  a  corresponds  to  a  rotation  of  the 
reflected  rays  forming  this  image  through  an  angle  (measured  in  cir- 
cular measure)  of  ajr.  Further,  since,  as  has  been  shown  in  §  331,  the 
angle  through  which  the  reflected  rays  are  turned  is  twice  the  angle 
through  which  the  mirror  has  been  turned,  we  have 


2a 

a 

tt 

a 
2r 

or 

If  the  displacement  of  the  image  when  the  mirror  is  rotating  rapidly 
is  ii,  this  means  that  during  the  time  the  light  has  taken  to  travel  from 
/»  to  C  and  back,  the  mirror  has  turned  through  the  angle  a.  Since 
the  mirror  makes  N  revolution  per  second,  it  will  turn  through  an  angle 
tt  in  a  time  al2irN\  or  substitute  for  a  its  value,  obtained  in  terms  of 
a  and  r,  in  a  time  afj^rrNr.  During  this  time  the  light  has  travelled  a 
distance  2/,  if  /  is  the  distance  between  B  and  C,  so  that  the  velocity 
of  light  is  given  by 

2/        %7rNrl 

~     a     ~~      a 
\KNr 

Using  this  method,  Michelson  has  obtained  299,853  kilometres  per  second 
as  the  velocity  of  light,  with  a  possible  error  of  ±60  kilometres. 

865.  Aberration. — A  calculation  of  the  velocity  of  light  was  made 
in  1727  by  Bradley  from  the  apparent  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
observed  positions  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  simplest  method  of  explaining 
the  principle  of  this  method  of  calculating  the  velocity  of  light  is  to 
consider  an  analogous  case.  Suppose  that  a  shot  is  fired  from  a  cannon 
c  (Fig.  337)  against  a  ship  AI3,  which  is  moving  rapidly  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  trajectory  of  the  shot.  If  the  shot  enters  the  ship 
at  the  point  D,  it  will  not  leave  the  ship  at  the  point  E,  for  while  the 
shot  is  travelling  across  the  ship  this  latter  will  have  moved  forward,  so 


5IO 


Ligfit 


[S3«S 


ct    c' 


that  some  su<:h  point  as  F  will  now  be  in  the  line  CD  of  the  tnjectory) 
and  hence  the  shot  will  leave  the  ship  at  F.     Now,  as  hx  as  the  tiad^  of 

the  shot  left  in  the  ship  is  concerned,  it 
appears  to  have  come  from  the  point  C'yOr 
the  cannon  is  apparently  displaced  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  ship  is  travelling. 

Now  consider  the  ship  to  be  replaced 
by  the  earth  moving  in  its  orbit  round  tbe 
sun,  and  the  shot  to  be  replaced  by  alight- 
wave  reaching  the  earth  from  a  star,  tbe 
line  joining  the  earth  and  star  being  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  motion  of 
the  earth.  If  the  earth  were  at  rest,  and 
a  telescope  i>  (Fig.  358)  were  pointed  it 
the  star,  the  axis  of  the  telescc^  pro- 
longed would  pass  through  the  star  C 
When  the  earth  is  moving,  however,  the 
telescope  is  appreciably  moved  forward 
in  the  earth's  orbit  in  the  time  between  the  light-waves  reaching  the 
objcTtive  h  and  the  eye-piece  ;  and  hence,  if  the  axis  of  the  telescope 
is  still  directed  so  as  to  pass  through  the  star,  the  waves  of 
light  will  be  left  lx:hind  and  fonn  an  image  of  the  star  at  K  to 
one  side  of  the  cross  wires.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  boat, 
the  shot,  which  if  the  boat  were  at  rest  would  have  reached 
the  point  K»  hits  the  point  F.  Thus  in  order  to  bring  the 
image  of  the  star  on  to  the  cross  wires,  the  axis  of  the  telescope 
must  be  pointed  along  FC'.  Now  in  the  time  the  light  has 
taken  to  travel  from  D  to  F  the  earth  has  moved  through  the 

distance  FK,  Hence  if  the  angle  CDC',  which  is  called  the 
al)crration  constant,  is  a,  and  f 'and  v  arc  the  velocity  of  light 
and  of  the  earth  resjxictively,  we  havc-- 

7'/ /'"tan  a, 
or  /  '=  7'/tan  a. 

Hence  if  7'  and  a  are  known,  /',  that  is,  the  velocity  of  light, 
— ►        can  be  calculated. 
Fk;.  338.  The  above  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  aberration  is 

that  commonly  accepted  ;  it  is,  however,  by  no  means  satis- 
factor>'.  Thus  the  quantity  V  is  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  medium, 
fining  the  telescope  tube,  so  that  if  the  lulxi  is  filled  with  water,  in  which 
the  velocity  of  light  is  less  than  in  air,  we  should  expect  the  aberration 
constant  a  to  increase.  No  such  effect  is,  however,  observed.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  theories  which  have  been  propounded  to  explain 
this  discrepancy  would  lead  us  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book,  and  so 
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Vre  must  content  ourselves  with  having  drawn  attention  to  the  existence 
of  the  difficulty. 

366.  Theories  as  to  the  Nature  of  Light!— We  have  hitherto 

assumed  that  light  consists  of  a  wave-motion  of  some  kind,  and  we  now 
have  to  consider  the  evidence  on  which  this  assumption  is  founded. 

There  have  been  two  principal  theories  of  light.  In  one  of  these, 
which  was  adopted  by  Newton,  and  is  called  the  emission  theory^  a 
luminous  body  is  supposed  to  be  emitting  small  particles,  called  light- 
corpuscles,  which  travel  out  in  all  directions  in  straight  paths,  and  all 
with  the  same  velocity.  These  light-corpuscles  were  supposed  to  cause 
the  sensation  of  light  by  their  impact  on  the  retina.  Since  light  can 
traverse  not  only  empty  space,  but  also  some  forms  of  matter,  these 
corpuscles  must  be  able  to  travel  through  space,  and  also  through 
matter,  which  they  were  supposed  to  do  by  passing  between  the 
molecules.  On  this  theory  the  rectilinear  propagation  of  light  and  the 
formation  of  shadows  at  once  followed. 

In  order  to  explain  the  law  of  refraction  on  the  emission  theory,  it 
was  assiuned  that  when  a  corpuscle  came  near  the  surface  of  separation 
between  two  media,  it  was  attracted  by  the  denser  medium. 

Thus  let  AB  (Fig.  339)  represent  the  line  of  demarcation  between  two 

media,  say  air  and  water,  and  10  the  path 
of  an  incident  corpuscle.  1  f  z/j  is  the  velocity 
with  which  the  corpuscle  travels  in  air, 
then  wc  may  resolve  this  velocity  into  two 

components,  one,  IN,  parallel  to  the  surface 
of  separation  of  the  media,  and  the  other,     a 

IM,  perpendicular  to  this  surface.  If  the 
water  particles  exert  an  attraction  on  the 
light-corpuscle  when  it  gets  near  the  sur- 
face of  separation,  this  force  must  act 
normally  to  the  surface,  i.e,  along  OM'. 
Hence,  while  the  vertical  comjK)nent  of 
the  velocity  of  the  corpuscle  is  increased, 

~*  F'<^.  339- 

the  horizontal  component,  in,  will  remain 

unchanged.     If  then  we  take  om'  equal  to  OM,  and  on'  equal  to  the 

increased  vertical  component,  and  complete  the  parallelogram,  or  will 
represent  the  velocity  of  the  corpuscle  in  the  water,  and  its  path,  that  of 
the  refracted. ray,  will  be  along  OR.     From  Snell's  law  we  have — 


aft?*;  — 


Sin  a 


//V    N'R     RO 

"""^'      ~16' 


Since 


sin /i     10      RO 
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Hut  My  represents  the  velocity  of  the  corpuscle  in  air,  while  RO  represents 
its  velocity  in  water.     Hence  * 

Velocity  in  'water 
Velocity  in  air    ~"'''*^ 

and  since  the  refractive  index  from  air  to  water  is  greater  than  unity,  it 
follows  that,  according  to  the  emission  theory,  the  velocity  of  light  must 
be  greater  in  water  than  in  air. 

In  the  second  theor>',  called  the  undulatory  or  wave  theory  of  light, a 
luminous  body  is  supposed  to  set  up  vibrations  in  an  all-pervading  ether, 
and  these  vibrations  are  supposed  to  travel  through  the  ether,  and  when 
they  enter  the  eye  excite  the  sense  of  vision.  During  the  passage  of  the 
light  from  the  source  to  the  eye,  the  energy  emitted  by  the  source,  and 
which  we  recognise  when  it  is  given  up  to  the  retina  as  light,  must  be 
stored  up  in  the  ether. 

On  the  older  undulatory  theory,  it  was  supposed  that  light-waves 
consisted  of  a  transverse  vibratory  movement  of  the  ether  itself,  but  a 
difficulty  was  introduced  by  the  fact  that,  if  we  suppose  that  the  motion  is 
propagated  by  the  successive  parts  of  the  ether  setting  each  other  in 
motion  by  mutually  attracting  forces,  these  forces  would  be  inclined  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  wave  was  travelling,  and  hence  they  would 
have  a  component  in  the  direction  of  the  wave  normal,  and  this  component 
would  tend  to  set  up  longitudinal  waves,  in  addition  to  the  transverse 
waves  which  are  required  to  explain  optical  phenomena.  We  have  no 
evidence,  however,  of  the  existence  of  such  longitudinal  waves  in  the 
ether.  In  the  later  form  of  the  undulatory  theory,  called  the  electro- 
magnetic theory  of  light,  the  supposition  is  made  that  the  vibrations 
consist  not  in  the  change  in  position  of  the  ether  particles,  but  in  a 
periodic  alteration  in  the  electrical  and  magnetic  condition  of  the  ether 
during  the  passage  of  the  light.  This  supposition  does  not  lead  to  the 
same  difficulty  as  to  the  formation  of  longitudinal  waves  as  does  the  older 
theory,  and  hence  possesses  a  marked  advantage. 

Since  both  forms  of  the  theory  suppose  the  existence  of  a  transverse 
vibration  set  up  in  the  medium,  and  only  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
entity  the  displacement  of  which  constitutes  the  vibration,  the  explana- 
tions which  we  shall  make  in  the  succeeding  sections,  since  they  do  not 
involve  the  nature  of  the  waves,  will  apply  to  either  form  of  the  theory. 
We  shall  also  sometimes  talk  of  the  displacement  of  an  Qther parlicif 
during  the  vibration,  but  this  must  be  taken  as  a  short  and  convenient 
method  of  stating  the  displacement  of  the  electric  and  magnetic  condi- 
tion of  the  ether  at  the  point  under  consideration. 

We  now  pass  on  to  consider  what  assumptions  as  to  the  relati^'c 
velocity  of  light  in  air  and  in  water  have  to  be  made  on  the  undulatory 
theory  to  account  for  the  refraction  of  light  when  it  passes  from  air  to 
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water.  Let  AB  (Fig.  340)  be  the  line  of  separation  between  air  and 
water.  Let  PP'  represent  a  wave-front  in  the  air,  then  Mva  is  the  velocity  of 
ight  in  air,  the  time  taken 
or  the  point  P'  on  the  wave- 
Vont  to  reach  the  second 

nedium  will  be  v'olva- 
During  this  time  the  point 
*  on  the  wave -front  will 
lave  travelled  into  the 
vater,  and  if  Vw  is  the 
velocity  in  water,  it  will 
lave  travelled  a  distance 


xvw.    Ifthen,  with  cen- 


Fig.  340. 


re  P  and  radius  equal  to  this  

[istance,  we  describe  a  circle,  and  then  from  o  draw  a  tangent  OR,  OR  will 
epresent  the  wave-front  in  water  at  the  instant  when  the  point  p'  on  the 
/ave- front  PP'  reaches  O  (see  §  273).  If  ON  and  pn'  are  normals  to 
.B,  we  have 


_sin  JVOr 
"'"'""sin  JV'PA' 


^ow  in  the  triangle  pp'o  the  angle  at  p'  is  a  right  angle,  hence  the  two 
jigles  P'PO  and  p'op  are  together  equal  to  a  right  angle.  But  the  angles 
''on  and  p'op  are  also  together  equal  to  a  right  angle.  Hence  the 
ugle  P'ON  is  equal  to  the  angle  p'PO.  In  the  same  way,  the  angle  n'pr 
3  equal  to  the  angle  por.     So  that 


afhv- 


sin  NOP*    sin  P'PO    PO    PR    FO 


sin  N'PR    sin  POR     PQ  '  PO    PR 
=  /^6>-r -2/71;  =  —. 

3r  the  velocity  of  light  in  air  is  to  that  in  water  in  the  ratio  of  the 
-efractive  index  from  air  to  water.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  according 

0  the  undulatory  theory  light  travels  slower  in  water  than  in  air,  while 
iccording  to  the  emission  theory  it  travels  more  quickly  in  water.     Thus 

1  measurement  of  the  velocity  of  light  in  air  and  in  water  would  form  a 
:rucial  experiment  to  test  the  validity  of  the  rival  theories.  This  crucial 
experiment  was  performed  by  Foucault,  who  placed  a  tube  filled  with 
nrater  and  closed  by  glass  ends  between  the  fixed  mirror  c  and  the 
rotating  mirror  B,  and  thus  was  able  to  measure  the  velocity  of  light  in 
water,  and  found  it  to  be  less  than  in  air.  This  experiment,  although  it 
does  not  in  any  way  prove  the  truth  of  the  undulatory  theory,  yet  shows 
that  the  emission  theory,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  true. 
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867.  Dispersion. — The  phenomenon  of  refnurtion  is  not  in 
simple  as  we  have  hitherto  considered  it  to  be,  ibr  if  a  narnnr 
pencil  of  white  light,  such  as  sunlight,  is  allowed  to  pass  obtiqadf 
one  medium  to  another,  it  is  found  that  in  the  second  mrdium  tbs 
light  is  split  up  into  light  of  several  colours,  a  phenomenon 
referred  to  as  dispersion. 

Thus  if  a  beam  of  parallel  rays  of  white  light,  such  as  is 
reflecting  sunlight  through  a  narrow  slit,  is  introduced  into  a  duk 
and  meets  a  screen  de  at  F,  forming  a  white  patch  of  ligfat^  dM* 
intcr))osing  a  prism  arc  (Fig.  341)  in  the  path  of  the  beam  with  its 
ing  edge  parallel  to  the  slit,  the  light  will  be  refracted  towards  thelaM 

the  prism,  but  the  patdi  <■ 
A  /^  screen  is  no  longer  the 

size  as  before,  nor  is  it 
The  patch  is  drawn  out  ia  Asj 
direction  RV,  in  whidi  dM  |^ 
is  deviated,  and  exhibits  al  As 
colours  of  the  runbow.  That 
colours  pass  imperceptibly  dK 
one  into  the  next,  but  staiti< 
with  red  nearest  the  ongfioil 


Fig.  341. 


r 
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undeviatcd  patch  F,  the  colours  pass  through  orange,  yellow,  green,  bhR^ 
indigo,  to  violet,  which  is  the  most  deviated  These  colours  cxmstitQie 
what  is  called  a  spectrum. 

Thus  white  light  has  been  split  up  by  the  prism  into  light  of  a  number 
of  different  colours,  these  coloured  lights  being  deviated  to  a  diffeieDt 
amount  by  the  prism,  so  that  the  refractive  index  between  two  media, 
on  which  the  deviation  depends,  is  different  for  light  of  different  coloars; 
and  since  the  violet  rays  are  more  deviated  than  the  red,  the  refinctive 
index  for  violet  light  is  greater  than  for  red  light 

That  white  light  is  really  formed  by  the  superposition  of  light  of  all 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum  can  be  shown  by  receiving  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum  on  a  number  of  separate  mirrors,  and  reflecting  the  light  from 
them  to  the  same  point,  when  it  will  be  found  that  white  light  will  be 

reproduced. 
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Fig.  342. 


■'  In  the  form  of  the  experiment  described  above,  the  different  colours 
iperiap  on  the  screen  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  spectrum 
|iiere  no  overlapping  takes  place,  or  a  pure  spectrum^  as  it  is  called,  we 

Cy  adopt  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  342.  Light  from  a  source  i^ 
Ji  as  the  electric  arc,  passes  through  a  narrow  slit  in  a  screen  s,  and 
pien  falls  on  a  con- 
vex lens  A,  which,  | 
tolien  the  prism  is  ^^  jT 
tot  interposed,  I 
s  a  real  image 

the  slit  at  s'.     If 
the    prism    is 

rposed  at  B,  the 

t  will  be  devi- 
lled towards  the  base  of  the  prism,  and  a  spectrum  will  be  formed  on  a 
lereen  placed  at  D.  If  we  suppose  that  the  slit  is  illuminated  by  violet 
Eght  only,  then  an  image  of  the  slit  will  be  produced  at  v,  while  if  red 
Ig^ht  is  used  the  image  will  be  at  R.  Hence  the  spectrum  vr  is  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  images  of  the  slit  formed  by  differently  coloured 
i^ht.  If  the  slit  is  very  narrow,  one  image  will  overlap  very  little  on  the 
idjacent  images,  and  a  pure  spectrum  will  be  obtained.  As  the  slit  is 
iridened  the  images  will  overlap  more  and  more,  till  with  a  very  wide  slit 
ire  shall  get  a  white  patch  in  the  centre  of  the  spectrum  where  all  the 
mages  overlap,  with  a  red  edge  at  one  end  and  a  violet  edge  at 
he  other. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  a  pure  spectrum  is  shown  in  Fig.  343. 
Parallel  light,  which  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  collimator,  being 


343. 


incident  on  the  prism,  a  lens  i.  is  placed  after  the  prism,  and  this  lens 
brings  the  rays  of  the  different  colours  to  real  foci  between  R  and  V, 
where  a  pure  spectrum  may  be  received  on  a  screen  or  viewed  with  an 
eye- piece. 


5i6  Light  [8368 

This  arrangement  will  also  allow  of  the  recomposition  of  the  different 
colours  of  the  spectrum  to  form  white,  for  if  the  screen  be  placed  at  ab 
the  red  and  violet  rays,  as  shown  by  the  figure,  and  therefore  also  the 
rays  of  the  other  colours,  will  be  uniformly  spread  over  the  patch  AR 
Under  these  circumstances  a  white  patch  will  appear  on  the  scrcea.  H 
however,  a  small  obstacle  be  placed  at  v,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  violet,  the 
patch  at  AB  will  appear  coloured  a  greenish-gold  colour,  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  the  remaining  colours.  In  the  same  way,  by  cutting  off  the 
red  rays  by  an  obstacle  placed  at  R,  the  patch  will  appear  a  greenish 
blue. 

When  the  slit  of  the  spectrometer  shown  in  Fig.  327  is  illuminated 
with  white  light,  a  pure  spectrum  is  formed  at  the  principal  focus  of  the 
lens  F  in  the  manner  considered  above,  and  can  be  observed  with  the 
eye-piece.  The  spectrometer,  when  used  to  observe  spectra,  is  some* 
times  called  a  spectroscope.  By  using  light  of  different  colours,  the 
refractive  index  of  a  substance  for  light  of  these  colours  can  be  obtained 
by  any  of  the  methods  given  in  §§  344,  346. 

368.  Fraunhofer's  Lines.— When  the  slit  of  a  spectroscope  is 
illuminated  by  sunlight,  it  is  found  that  the  spectrum  is  traversed  by  le 
enormous  number  of  dark  lines  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  slit.  These 
dark  lines  are  called  Fraunhofer's  lines,  and  arc  due,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  to  the  light  of  the  colours  which  are  thus  missing  from  the  solar 
spectrum  being  absorbed  in  the  sun's  or  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

These  lines  form  a  very  convenient  means  of  specifying  any  particular 
colour  in  the  sjsectrum,  and  hence  the  more  prominent  of  them  are  in- 
dicated by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  Their  relative  position  in  the 
spectrum  are  shown  in  Fig  344.     The  lines  A,  B,  and  c  are  in  the  red,  D 
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Fig.  344, 

in  the  orange-yellow,  E  in  the  green,  F  in  the  greenish-blue,  G  in  the 
indigo,  and  H  in  the  violet  part  of  the  spectrum.  Hence  when  we  reftf 
to  light  of  any  particular  colour  as,  say,  D  light,  we  mean  light  of  the 
colour  which  corresponds  to  the  dark  line  D  in  the  orange-yellow  of  the 
solar  spectrum. 

369.  Refl>active  Index  for  Light  of  Different  Colours— Dis- 
persive Power.— In  the  following  tabic  the  refractive  index  of  some 
substances  are  given  for  the  light  corresponding  to  Fraunhofef^ 
lines  : — 
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Dispersive  Power 


Refractive  Index. 


A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

Waier{i6-C. 
Carbon  bisul- 
phide (.0") 
Crown  glass    . 
Flint  glass.    . 
Rock  salt  {17') 

I-330 

1.616 

1.333 

i.6z6 

..334 
..63s 

... 

'.338 
1.661 

1-344 

1.708 

1.538 
1.578 
'  S37 

'■53y 

..S3. 
'.583 
1.540 

lie 

1-54.1 

'-537 
1.592 
.■5-19 

1.540 
1.597 

1-553 

■  .S6, 

,.568 

When  light  passes  through  a  prism  the  difTerent  colours  are  deviated 
to  diflerent  degrees,  so  that  if  we  have  a  parallel  beam  of  light  incident 
on  the  prism  the  rays  of  the  difTerent  colours  after  passing  through  the 
prism  will  be  inclined  to  one  another.  The  angle  between  the  emergent 
rays  for  any  two  colours  is  called  the  dispersion  of  these  two  colours, 
pcx>duced  by  the  prism. 

Since  the  rays  are  not  only  dispersed,  but  also  deviated,  it  becomes 
erf  interest  to  see  if  there  is  a  fixed  relation  between  Ihc  disfiersion  and 
the  deviation.  The  ratio  of  Ihe  dispersion  for  any  two  colours  10  the 
deviation  of  the  mean  ray  between  the  two  is  called  the  dispersive  power 
of  the  substance  of  which  the  prism  is  made. 

We  have  seen,  in  §  345,  that  if  the  prism  is  at  minimum  deviation, 
then 

_sini(S+tf) 


If  the  prism  has  a  very  small  refracting  angle,  so  that  6  is  very  small,  the 
deviation  S  will  also  be  very  small,  and  hence  the  ratio  of  the  angles 
tf-»-S  and  0  will  be  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  sines.  Thus  for  a  prism 
of  very  small  refracting  angle 


If  >ii  is  the  refractive  index,  and  S,  the  deviation  for  light  corresponding 
to  the  Fraunhofer  line  a  in  the  extreme  red,  fig  and  Eg  the  corresponding 
quantities  for  the  H  line,  and  wd  and  Sg  for  the  D  line,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  mean  light  between  a  and  h,  we  have 

S*  =  «(;..-.) 

S|,=  e(*^-i). 
Hence  the  dispersion  between  the  ,\  .nnd  the  11  light  is 
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2r70.  AehronuiUe  Prisms  and  DireetTisiOB  S0eemaei^>es.- 

'^if^A  'r.^,  ':.  ,p^:.'-,. .-;  i^rM'zr-  *A  'i;r*trca:  ss:':>^:2ik:nes  are  ooc  ihc  same  »« 
/;ff#  o}^M..{i  f »'/  pr;irri*  ror.iTni-'/ieii  of  c:rftrent  maieiials  such  thaif  white 
f(>«;  'It'vp'rr'^r'/rt  fh*r/  i/rfj^i'.ifjz  i»  the  same.  th«  dcviatioo  produced  on  the 
iti*'Aft  jA,f  w  diffcr^it,  or  -Ki'ie  vtria.  Kor  iostance.  taking  crom-n  and 
llff»t  /la  ,^,  if  «^  ha.c  a  pri^rri  of  t1;nt  g!a=s  of  which  the  angle  C^  is  small, 
V*  \\\A^  '**•',  fiiay  apply  the  formula  r.=  ^u-  i  .  the  dispersion  is  aojb  ft 
If,  tfff:ri,  we  tak«:  a  prism  of  r.rown  ;^lass  of  which  the  angle  is  <^  the 
*\\  \\r*'A\\*fM  will  \t*:  0.023  '/^  If  the  dispersion  is  to  be  the  same  in  the  two 
tii%»:'if  w«:  uiu\i  have 

^=^■^3^^^=  1.56  a 
ao23 

Now  thf:  deviation  prrxluced  by  the  flint-glass  prism  for  the  D  line  will 
\n:  (fA„  Iff  J  0.5K7  Of  and  the  deviation  for  the  same  light  produced  by 
Oie  t  rown  glass  prism  will  Ijc  (m'i>-  i)*/»  =  o.534  x  1.56  <^=a833  6.  Hence, 
although  ttie  two  prisms  prcxluce  the  same  dispersion,  the  deviation  pro- 
du'ed  by  the  <  row n-g lass  prism  is  greater  than  that  produced  by  the 
flint  gliiss  prism. 

If  the  prisms  arc  placed  with  their  refracting  edges  turned  in  opposite 
diii'f  tioiiH,  a  ray  of  white  light  will,  during  its  passage  through  the  crown- 
gliisH  pi  ism  c  (Kig.  345),  Ix:  deviated  towards  the  base,  i.c.  downwards  in 
the  figutr,  and  als<j  disiiersed,  the  red  ray  being  less  deviated  than  the 
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violet     During  the  passage  of  these  rays  through  the  flint-glass  prism, 

however,  the  deviations  of  both  rays  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction,  i.e. 

tipwards,  the  red  ray  being 

deviated  upwards  less  than  1' 

toe  violet.    The  difference  y^ 

t)etween  the  deviations  of 

^e    red    and    violet    rays 

lieing  the  same  in  the  two 

prisms,  the  rays  when  they 

leave  the  flint-glass  prism 

^vill  be  parallel.    The  mean 

deviation  in  the  crown  prism 

being,  however, greater  than 

that  in  the  flint,  the  rays  on 

the  whole  will  be  deviated    | 

downwards,  ue.  towards  the 

base    of    the    crown-glass  Fig.  345. 

prism. 

If  we  consider  a  second  ray  incident  parallel  to  10  and  close  to  it,  it 
also  will  be  split  up,  and  the  red  and  violet  rays,  after  passing  through 
the  two  prisms,  will  be  parallel  to  the  other  two.  A  consideration  of 
Fig.  346  will  show  that  the  patch  of  light  received  on  a  screen  will  be 


Fig.  346. 

very  much  more  coloured  in  the  case  of  a  single  prism,  where  the  red 
and  violet  rays  when  they  leave  the  prism  are  inclined  at  a  finite  angle 
to  one  another,  than  in  the  case  of  the  two  prisms  considered  above, 
where  the  red  and  violet  rays  are  parallel  after  they  leave  the  second 
prism.     For,  considering  only  the  two  incident  rays  shown  in  the  figure. 


[S37I 

dxht  sas^  prism  ve  sfaaH  la^  a  vtoe  poldb  ft*r,  bovdered 
bf  a  wife  red  rmi^ln  UL  oc  one  sde.  and  a  violet  oae  TT*  oo  Ae  odxr. 
la  tix  cLse  o€  the  rvc  pr^asx  Ih>«wcr.  tke  <iihMMgd  Maiigki  is  veiy 
r.  aad  is  of  ibe  sazie  width  zt  aH  Seances  from  Ae  prisms^ 
HcsKe  bf  ccfcnbciis^  rvo  prsaa^  ooeof  cronni  s^bssaoad  Aectberof 


ve  are  aboe  to  get  a  cocpocsd  pnszn  wbicb  dttijics  igbt  but  does  noC 
dispcTse  h.     Socb  a  cocibiiLarMfi  is  said  to  be  M'itwmmMfti. 

Instead  of  cnooesza^  tbe  a'vgVs  of  the  prams  socb  Aot  Ae  dispcisioo 
IS  tibe  same,  ve  migbs  hxv^  cboscn  tbcm  socb  tbat  Ae  deviation  ptoduced 
OQ  tbe  mean  rav  was  tbe  saxxie.     In  tbcs  case  we  bave 


Tbe  dispeisioa  prodoced  by  tbe  £n£-giaa5  prism  wifl  be 

*.^  -  A»;  =0036  ft^ 
and  that  produced  by  tbe  ciovn-^iass  prian  will  be 


Hence  the  disperskm  prodoced  by  tbe  dint-^Iass  prism  is  greater  than 
tbat  prodoced  by  the  crown-giass  one.  so  that  if  tbe  prisms  are  placed 
with  their  refracting  aisles  tnracd  in  opposite  directioQS,  tbe  mean  ray  D 
win  be  underiated  b\-  its  passage  throc^h  the  two  prisms»  while  tbe  violet 
fa>'3  will  be  de%-iated  one  way  and  the  red  rays  tbe  other.  In  this  way 
a  spectrum  is  prodoced  withoot  the  mean  lay  being  deviated.  This 
arrai^ement  is  used  in  some  pocket  Ibrms  of  spectroscopes,  which  ait 
caBcd  direct-vision  spectroscopes,  since  one  looks  straight  tbrough  tbe 
prisms  at  the  slit,  and  not  at  an  angle  as  in  tbe  ordinary  form  of 


371.  Aeturomatie  Ileuses — In  considering  the  formation  of  images 
by  lenses,  we  have  supposed  that  the  light  was  monochromatic.  When 
iHiite  light  is  used,  we  shall  not  only  get  the  deviation  which  we  have 
hitherto  considered,  bat  also  dispersion. 

Suppose  we  have  a  com-ex  lens  .\B  (Fig.  547^  and  that  a  paraDd  beam 
of  white  light  Calls  on  it,  then  where  the  ra^-s  enter  and  leave  the  lens  the 
violet  ra3rs  will  be  more  deviated  towards  the  axis  of  the  lens  than  aie 
the  red  ra>'s,  and  hence  the  violet  rays  wiU  be  brought  to  a  focns  at  a 
point  V  nearer  the  lens  than  the  point  R«  where  the  red  rays  are  brooght 
to  a  focus.  Thus  if  a  screen  is  placed  at  v  we  shall  get  a  central  violet 
spot  surrounded  by  a  red  ring,  while  if  the  screen  is  placed  at  R  thoe 
will  be  a  central  red  spoi  sarroundcd  by  a  violet  ring. 
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If  a  comreigent  pencil  of  rays  is  incident  on  a  concave  lens,  CD,  the 
violet  lays  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  point  v,  which  is  further  from  the 
lens  than  the  point  R,  where  the  red  rays  come  to  a  focus. 

If  the  convex  and  concave  lens  are  of  the  same  material  and  of  equal 
focal  lengthy  on  being  placed  dose  together  the  two  dispersions  counter- 
act each  other,  but  in  this  case  the  deviation  would  also  be  nil,  and  the 
whole  would  simply  act  like  a  plane  slab.  By  making  the  convex  lens  of 
down  glass,  and  the  concave  lens  of  flint  glass,  we  are,  however,  able,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  prisms,  to  obtain  equal  and  opposite  dispersion,  and 
still  have  deviation  in  the  direction  of  that  produced  by  the  crown  glass, 
i,e,  the  combination  will  be  a/:onvex  lens,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  construct 
achromatic  lenses. 

By  the  use  of  two  lenses  it  is  possible  to  make  a  lens  which  shall 
be  achromatic  as  for  as  light  of  any  two  colours  is  concerned.  The 
combination  will  not,  however,  be  achromatic  for  light  of  other  colours. 


Fig.  347. 

If  in  place  of  two  lenses  we  use  three,  made  of  materials  having 
different  dispersive  powers,  the  combination  can  be  made  achromatic 
for  light  of  three  colours,  and  so  on.  The  colours  for  which  the  lens 
system  is  rendered  achromatic  depend  on  the  purpose  for  which  the 
lens  is  to  be  used.  Thus  for  a  telescope  used  in  eye  observations  the 
colours  chosen  are  those  parts  of  the  spectrum  which  affect  the  eye  most 
strongly,  while  if  the  telescope  is  to  be  used  for  photography,  it  is  most 
important  that  the  lens  should  be  achromatised  for  the  violet  and  ultra- 
violet, since  these  rays  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  production  of  the 
photographic  image. 

872.  The  Rainbow.— Let  the  circle  in  Fig.  348  represent  a  section 
of  a  spherical  raindrop.  When  a  ray  of  sunlight  SiMj,  which  may  be  taken 
as  parallel  light,  falls  on  the  drop  it  will  be  refracted  along  MjR,,  and 
when  it  comes  to  the  surface  at  R„  part  of  the  light  will  be  reflected 
along  R,N,.  On  again  reaching  the  surface  at  N,  part  will  leave  the 
drop,  being  refracted  along  n,p,.  In  the  figure  the  paths  of  only  a  few 
of  the  rays  have  been  drawn,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  but  if  all  had 


been  drawn  it  would  have  been  found  Ihu  tlw  isyi  incidcat  nor  tbc 
point  M„  such  that  the  ndiui  OM,  make*  an  aa^  of  59^  wkh  the 


1  of  the  incident  light,  are  leas  deviated  by  Aeir  two 
and  one  reflection  than  Ught  incident  at  any  other  point.  Tbefigureabo 
shows  that  the  rays  incident  in  the  neiglibatiibood  of  H,  fimn  a  panDd 
pencil,  N,P^  when  they  leave  the  drop,  while  in  the  oue  of  rayi  inddent 
at  any  other  point,  H^  they  form  a  divet^cnt  pendl,  Sfy.  Now  irita  «c 
aic  dealing  with  a  parallel  pencil  of  niya,  aince  the  croas  Mctioa  mnuiu 
constant,  the  decrease  of  the  intenuly  of  the  iUunu&ation  with  the 


Fic  348. 


distance  is  small,  being  only  due  to  absorption  in  the  ntedium.  With 
a  divergent  pencil  it  is,  however,  otherwise,  for  the  rays  are  ^read  over 
a  greater  and  greater  area  as  we  go  away  from  their  point  of  intersection, 
and  hence  the  illumination  decreases.  Thus  if  we  viewed  such  a  rain- 
drop from  a  distance,  we  should  receive  a  considerable  amount  of 
refracted  and  reflected  light  if  we  looked  along  p,n„  but  very  little  if  we 
looked  towards  the  drop  in  any  other  direction.  If  xx'  is  drawn  parallel 
to  the  incident  light,  the  angle  n,p^  is  138*,  and  the  angle  NtPgX'  b  41*. 
Hence  supposing,  with  our  eye,  R  (Fig.  349X  as  apex,  and  the  direction 
of  the  sun's  rays,  SES',  as  axis,  we  describe  a  cone,  of  which  the  angle 
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between  the  generating  lines  and  the  axis  is  42'',  all  raindrops,  P],  Pg,  P3,  &c., 
which  are  on  the  surface  of  this  cone  will  be  so  situated  that  the  pencil 
of  parallel  rays  which  has  undergone  minimum  deviation  can  enter  the 
eye,  and  so  the  drops  would  be  visible  as  bright  points  of  light. 


KlG.  349. 

The  phenomenon  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  we  have  hitherto  supposed, 
for  the  white  sunlight  is  not  only  refracted  when  it  enters  and  leaves  the 
drop,  but  disp>ersion  also  takes  place,  as  shown  at  A,  Fig.  350.  The 
result  is  that  while  the  angle  between  the  pencil  of  red  rays  which  emerges 


Fig.  35a 

parallel  and  the  incident  light  is  about  42^,  that  between  the  violet  rays 
is  about  40**.  Hence  if  we  require  to  find  the  positions  of  the  drops 
which  will  send  violet  light  to  the  eye,  we  must  construct  a  cone  of 
which  the  half-vertical  angle  is  40",  which  will  of  course  lie  inside  the 
cone  for  the  red  rays.    The  cones  corresponding  to  light  of  intermediate 
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wave-lengths  will  lie  between  these  two,  and  therefore  what  is  seen  is 
a  series  of  circular  arcs  showing  the  spectrum  colours,  the  red  being 
outside,  and  the  other  colours  following  in  the  order  of  descending 
wave-length,  the  whole  constituting  what  is  called  the  rainbow. 

In  addition  to  the  bow  which  has  been  considered  above,  and  which 
is  called  the  primary  bow,  a  secondary  bow  is  sometimes  seen  outside 
the  first.  This  bow  is  formed  by  light  which  has  been  twice  reflected 
inside  the  raindrops  in  the  manner  shown  at  B  (Fig.  350),  and  the  angles 
of  minimum  deviation  are  54**  for  the  violet,  and  51**  for  the  red.  In  this 
bow,  therefore,  the  violet  appears  on  the  outside. 


CHAPTER    VII 
TNTERPERENCB 

S78.  Interferenee  of  Light— The  great  difficulty  met  with  at  the 
outset  by  the  exponents  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  was  the  ex- 
planation of  the  rectilinear  propagation  of  light  and  of  the  formation  of 
shadows.  In  the  case  of  the  transmission  of  sound  through  air,  which 
was  admittedly  due  to  the  vibrations  of  the  air  particles,  a  sound  pro- 
duced outside  a  room,  and  coming  in  through  the  doorway,  is  found  to 
spread  all  over  the  room,  and  does  not  confine  itself  to  a  beam  passing 
across  the  room,  as  would  be  the  case  with  light.  It  was  only  when  the 
principle  of  interference  was  introduced  into  optics  that  the  formation  of 
shadows  could  be  explained  on  the  undulatory  theory. 

We  have  already  seen  how  in  the  case  of  ripples  on  the  surface  of 
mercury,  and  in  the  case  of  sound,  two  wave-motions  may  combine 
together,  so  that  while  in  some  places  they  destroy  each  other,  in  others 
they  strengthen  each  other. 

In  the  case  of  light,  all  attempts  to  obtain  interference  between  light 
waves  emitted  by  two  neighbouring  sources,  or  even  two  separate  portions 
of  the  same  source,  fails,  this  failure  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  phase 
of  the  light  vibrations  given  out  by  a  source  suffers  rapid  and  abrupt 
changes,  so  that  in  the  case  of  two  separate  sources  the  phase  of  the 
emitted  light  may  be  the  same  for,  say,  a  thousand  vibrations,  a  crest 
leaving  each  simultaneously,  and  thus  producing  darkness  at  a  certain 
point  P ;  then  suddenly  the  phase  of  the  light  given  by  one  source  will 
change,  so  that  while  a  crest  is  leaving  one  source  a  trough  will  be  leaving 
the  other,  and  thus  the  waves  now  strengthen  each  other  at  P.  Since 
such  changes,  if  they  occurred  a  hundred  times  a  second,  would  not  be 
visible  owing  to  persistence  of  vision,  and  during  a  hundredth  of  a 
second  5x10**  vibrations  of  yellow  light  take  place,  it  is  evident  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  changes  of  phase  take  place  so  very 
frequently,  in  order  to  explain  the  absence  of  interference  between  the 
light  from  two  independent  sources.  * 

If  instead  of  two  separate  sources  we  take  as  sources  two  images  of  the 
same  portion  of  a  luminous  body,  then,  whenever  a  change  in  phase  takes 
place  in  the  source,  the  corresponding  change  in  phase  will  take  place 
simultaneously  on  the  two  images  ;  and  hence  if  interference  is  produced 

at  a  given  point  before  the  change,  it  will  also  be  produced  after. 
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Fresnel,  who  first  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  interiereiice  of 
light,  devised  Iwo  arrangements  for  producing  two  image  sources  in  such 
positions  Ihal  Ihey  interfered.  One  of  his  arrangements  consists  of  two 
mirrors,  AB  and  BC  (Fig.  351),  inclined  at  an  angle  of  very  nearly  i8o*,so 
that  a  liuninouspMnt  at  F 
will  produce  two  itiuge^ 
one  at  p*  by  reSectioi)  Id 
the  mirror  AB,  and  the 
other  at  F''  by  reflection  in 
mirror  BC  In  §331  we 
have  proved  that  if,  V 
both  lie  on  a  circle  of 
which  B  is  the  centre. 
Hence  if  we  jmn  p*^, 
bisect  this  Kne  M  F,  and 
jinn  FB,  FB  will  be  at 
right  angles  to  p-p".  It 
FB  is  produced  to  meet  a 
screen  on  which  the  re- 
flected light  is  received 
at  o,  then  the  point  o 
is     equidistant     from    P* 

As  far  as  the  reflected 
light  is  concerned,  we 
may  regard  it  as  coming 
from  the  images  P*  and  p', 
so  thni  the  length  of  the  path  of  any  ray  which,  leaving  p,  is  reflected  at 
one  of  these  mirrors  and  strikes  a  screen  de  is  the  same  as  if  it  came 
from  P*  or  p",  as  the  case  may  be.  At  the  point  o  of  the  screen,  which  ii 
equidistant  from  the  images,  the  light-waves  will  assist  one  another,  since 
ihey  always  leave  P'  and  p"  in  the  same  phase,  these  paints  being  images 
of  the  same  source. 

Tlieie  will  be  interference  ai  a  point  such  as  Q,  if  the  diflmnce 
betn-een  the  distances  p'q  and  p"g  is  equal  to  half  a  wave-length,  fcr 
then  the  vibrations  from  P'  will  reach  q  in  the  opposite  phase  to  those 

The  manner  in  which  the  waves  coming  from  P*  and  f''  a|  tonie 
points  on  the  screen  strengthen  each  other,  and  at  other  points  anad 
each  other,  is  made  clear  by  the  diagrammatic  tepresentation  given  ii 
'''>•'■  351-  lu  this  figure  the  waved  lines  represent  the  di^tlacemeiiti 
proceeding  from  the  l«-o  sources  p",  P"  alonp  the  lines  P'o^  P^(\  p'o^ 
p'Vi-  &C.  ;  and  it  will  he  seen  that  the  displacements  produced  at  die 
points  O  and  0-.  due  to  the  Ik-d  sets  of  wnves,  are  in  the  same  phase;  n> 
thai  the  resultant  displacement  is  twice  the  displacement  doe  to  etttef- 
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[t  will  also  be  seen  that  there  are  an  equal  number  of  waves  between 
p'  and  O  and  P"  and  o,  but  that  there  is  one  more  wave  between  p'  and 
3j  than  between  p"  and  Qj.  At  the  point  Q,  the  waves  from  the  two 
sources  are  in  opposite  phase  and  destroy  each  other,  and  here  there  is 
balf  a  wave  more  between  p'  and  Q,  than  between  P"  and  Q,. 

If  with  centre  Q  (Fig.  351)  and  radius  QP"  we  describe  an  arc  of 
\  circle  cutting  qp'  in  G,  then  gp'  will  be  the  difference  between  the 
paths  p'q  and  p"q. 


Fig.  352. 


Since  in  practice  the  distance  between  the  images  p'  and  P"  is  ex- 
cessively smsill  compared  with  the  distance  of  either  of  them  from  the 
screen,  the  arc  p"g  may  be  taken  as  a  straight  line,  which  is  practically 
perpendicular  to  qp'  and  QF. 

Since  p'p"  is  perpendicular  to  of,  and  GP"  is  perpendicular  to  QF,  the 
angle  OFQ  is  equal  to  the  angle  gp"p'.  Hence  calling  this  angle  ^,  and 
the  distance  between  the  images  2//,  we  have — 

^/^=2//sin  e 
OQ 


=  2//. 


QF 


t>r,  since  qf  is  practically  equal  to  OF,  0  being  very  small, 

OQ 


GF  =  2d. 


OF 


Calling  the  distance  bf  between  the  images  and  the  mirrors  /,  that 
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between  the  mirrors  and  the  screen  f  ,  and  the  distance  of  the  point  Q 
from  o  jr,  we  get,  since  OF=/+^, 

2dx 


GP 


P^q 


Now  if  X  is  the  wave-length  of  the  light  given  ont  by  the  scarce  P, 
interference  will  be  produced  at  Q  whenever  the  difference  between  the 
paths  p'q,  p"q  is  such  that  the  light  reflected  from  the  two  miiran 
arrives  at  Q  in  opposite  phases.  This  will  occur  when  the  paths  diftr 
by  any  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths,  for  the  ether  at  points  separated 
by  half  a  wave-length  or  any  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths  is  vibiatiog 
in  opposite  phases. 

Hence  if  G?  is  equal  to  (2«  + 1)-,  we  shall  get  interference  at  Q. 
Hence  if  there  is  interference 

7.dx     .  .X 

T— -=(2«+i)r» 

or  ^=-(2«+i)-.^. 

If  the  difference  in  path,  gp',  is  equal  to  an  even  number  of  half  wave- 
lengths, t\e.  to  a  whole  number  of  wave-lengths,  the  light  will  reach  Q  in 
the  same  phase,  and  hence  a  bright  band  will  be  produced  at  Q.  When 
this  occurs. 

In  this  experiment  the  two  image  sources  p',  p"  play  the  same  part  as 
the  two  needle-points  attached  to  the  tuning-fork  in  the  interference 
experiment  with  capillary  waves  on  the  surface  of  mercury  (§  271).  If 
a  line  in  Fig.  223  were  drawn  parallel  to  the  line  joining  the  two  centres 
of  disturbance,  this  would  represent  the  screen  in  the  optical  experi- 
ment, and  wherever  this  line  cuts  one  of  the  interference  curves  in  the 
figure  would  correspond  to  a  dark  band  in  the  optical  experiment,  while 
half-way  between  each  curve  the  mercury  surface  is  disturbed  by  the 
combined  action  of  the  two  centres  of  disturbance,  and  this  corresponds 
to  a  bright  band  in  light. 

In  the  second  method  used  by  Fresnel,  the  light  from  a  luminous 
point  P  passes  through  two  narrow-angle  prisms,  ab  (Fig.  353),  placed 
with  their  bases  in  contact,  forming  what  is  called  Fresnd's  bi-prism. 
After  passing  through  the  bi-prism,  the  light  travels  as  if  it  came  from 
the  two  points  p'  and  p",  and  interference  is  produced  on  a  screen  placed 
at  DE,  as  in  the  previous  case.  Calling,  as  before,  the  distance  of  the 
images  from  the  bi-prism  /^,  that  of  the  screen  from  the  bi-prism  q^  and 


J^riSftcTs  lyipn'siu 


:>^'J 


the  distance  between  the  images  2^/,  then  a  dark  band  will  be  produced 
by  interference  at  Q,  if  the  distance  OQ  or  jr  is  such  that 

as  in  the  case  of  the  two  mirrors. 

Fresnel  made  use  of  these  experiments  on  interference  to  prove  that 
the  velocity  of  light  in  air  is  greater  than  in  glass,  and  hence  to  show 
Uiat  the  emissicm  theory  was  untenable. 

D 
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Let  Vm  be  the  velocity  of  light  of  any  given  colour #n  air,  and  7^  ^^^ 
velocity  of  the  same  coloured  light  in  glass,  and  \a  and  V  ^^^^  wave- 
length in  air  and  glass  respectively.  The  colour  of  the  light  being  the 
same  whether  it  is  passing  through  air  or  glass,  the  frequency  of  the 
vibration  must  be  the  same  in  the  two  media,  so  that  we  have 


and 
or 


Vt 


Suppose  now  that  light  proceeding  from  the  two  points  p'  and  p" 
(Fig.  354)  produces  interference  at  Q,  and  that  in  the  path  of  the  light  pro- 
ceeding from  p"  we  introduce  a  plate  of  glass  ab  of  thickness^.  Further, 
suppose  that  originally  Q 
was  the  first  dark  interfer- 
ence band,  so  that  the  f 
paths  p'q  and  p"q  differed 
by  X/2.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  glass  the  p''< 
number  of  wave-lengths 
in  air  between  A  and  B 
was  yt><a^  while  after  the 
introduction  of  the  glass  the  number  of  wave-lengths  between  A  and  B  is 
y\\g^  If  then  \  is  less  than  \x,  there  will  be  more  wave-lengths  between 
A  and  B  when  the  glass  is  introduced  than  there  was  before,  so  that  the 

21. 


Fig.  354. 
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path  from  p"  to  Q  will  be  longer,  i,e,  contain  a  greater  number  of  wave- 
lengths than  before,  and  therefore  the  two  paths  p'q  and  P*Q  will  do 
longer  differ  by  half  a  wave-length.  In  order  to  get  interference  when 
the  glass  is  introduced,  we  must  therefore  lengthen  the  path  P'Q  and 
shorten  the  path  p"q.  This  will  be  the  case  for  a  point  such  as  Q'  nearer 
O  than  Q.  In  the  same  way,  if  \  is  greater  than  X«,  the  point  where 
interference  is  produced  will  be  moved  away  from  O  when  the  glass  b 
introduced,  so  that  if,  on  the  introduction  of  the  glass,  the  interference 
bands  move  towards  the  side  on  which  the  glass  has  been  introduced,  we 
should  infer  that  the  wave-length  in  glass  X^  was  smaller  than  the  wave- 
length in  air  X^,,  and  vice  versa.  On  performing  the  experiment  the 
bands  move  towards  the  side  on  which  the  glass  is  introduced,  so  that 
the  wave-length  in  air,  and  hence  also  the  velocity  in  air,  is  greater  than 
the  corresponding  quantities  for  glass. 

Fresnel's  experiments  may  be  used  to  measure  the  wave-length  X  of 
the  light  used,  for  by  measuring  x  we  can  calculate  X.  It  is,  however, 
generally  more  convenient  to  measure  the  distance  between  the  daA 
interference  bands  than  to  measure  the  distance  of  a  dark  band  from 
the  central  bright  band.  The  distances  of  the  first  few  dark  bands  from 
O  are  given  by 


2 


2a 


3^  P-^9 


•^'2"  2"     id  ' 


,-  _5^  PJ-9  &c    &c 


2d 

so  that  the  distance  (r)  between  two  consecutive  bands  is 

^   2d' 

In  this  expression   ^—^  is  independent  of  the  wave-length  of  the  light 

2rt 

used,  so  that  we  see  that  the  greater  the  wave-length  \  the  further 
apart  are  the  interference  bands.  It  is  found  by  experiment  that  with 
red  light  the  bands  are  further  apart  than  with  violet  light,  so  that  the 
wave-length  of  violet  light  must  be  less  than  that  of  red  light. 

If  white  light  is  used,  the  violet  light  will  be  destroyed  nearer  to  the 
centre  O  than  the  red  light,  so  that  this  red  left  over  will  produce  a  red 
band  on  cither  side  of  the  central  bright  band,  which  will  be  white,  for 
the  light  of  all  wave-lengths  arrives  in  the  same  phase  at  O.  A  httlc 
further  out  from  o  the  red  light  will  be  destroyed  by  interference  leaving 
the  violet  light,  so  that  here  a  violet  band  will  be  produced.  Hence 
when  white  light  is  used  the  first  dark  band  will  be  bordered  with  red  on 
the  inside  and  violet  on  the  outside.  The  distance  between  the  points 
where  the  red  and  violet  are  destroyed  will  increase  with  each  successive 
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band,  until  finally  there  will  be  overlapping  between  one  bright  band  for 
the  violet  and  the  previous  bright  band  for  the  red  ;  and  at  some  distance 
from  O,  the  overlapping  will  be  so  considerable  that  white  light  will  be 
reproduced,  and  so  no  bands  will  be  discernible. 

874.  The  Dlffiraetlon  Grating.— A  diffraction  grating  consists  of  a 
number  of  equidistant  parallel  lines  ruled  on  a  plate  of  glass,  or  of 
speculum  metal.  In  order  to  explain  the  action  of  a  grating,  we  shall 
suppose  that  it  consists  of  a  series  of  equally  spaced  opaque  lines  ruled 
on  a  plate  of  glass,  the  width  of  each  line  being  equal  to  the  space 
between  two  adjacent  lines. 

Let  AB  and  CD  (Fig.  355)  be  two  adjacent  spaces,  and  suppose  a  beam 
of  parallel  light  to  be  incident  on  the  grating  normally,  />.  parallel  to  NA, 
so  that  the  incident  wave -fronts  are 
parallel  to  the  grating.  We  may  then 
look  upon  each  point  in  the  spaces  ab, 
CD,  &c.,  as  a  centre  of  disturbance  from 
which  light-waves  are  propagated,  all 
these  waves  starting  in  the  same  phase. 
Consider  two  of  these  centres  of  dis- 
turbance, one  at  A  and  the  other  at  c. 
The  disturbances  from  these  centres  will 
reach  all  points  at  equal  distances  from 
A  and  B  in  the  same  phase,  and  so  will 
strengthen  one  another. 

At  any  other  point  Q,  however,  the 
disturbances  need  not  be  in  the  same 
phase.  If,  as  is  always  the  case,  Q  is  at 
very  great  distance  from  the  grating  com- 
pared to  AB,  or,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
a  lens  L  is  interposed  to  form  an  image 
at  its  principal  focus,  we  may  take  the 
lines  AM  and  CK  as  parallel,  and  both 
inclined  to  the  normal  to  the  grating  at 
an  angle  d. 

From  A  draw  AH  perpendicular  to  CK 
or  AM  ;  then,  since  n'a  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  CA,  and  ah  is  perpendicular  to 
AM,   the   angle   CAH    included  between 

CA  and  AH  is  equal  to  the  angle  ^  included  between  n'a  and  AM. 
Therefore  -— -      --    .    ^ 

or  if  d  is  the  combined  width  of  a  space  and  a  line,  so  that  AC=//, 

CW=^sin  0. 
Now  the  waves  starting  from  A  and  C  will  be  in  the  same  phase  when 


Fig.  355. 
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they  reach  <i^  and  therefore  will  strengthen  each  other,  if  the  difierence 
in  the  paths  am  and  CK.  is  equal  to  an  even  number  of  half  wave-lengths.* 
Hence  the  condition  for  the  production  of  a  bright  band  at  Q  is  that 

//sin  (y=2if.-, 

2 

or  sm  ^=     . 

a 

If  CH  is  equal  to  an  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths,  interference  will 
be  produced  at  («>,  the  condition  for  a  dark  band  being 

^sin(y=(2«+i)^. 

Wliat  we  have  said  with  regard  to  the  two  centres  A  and  C  will  also 
apply  to  each  pair  of  centres  taken  in  AB  and  CD,  so  that  the  above 
equations  also  give  the  conditions  for  the  production  of  a  bright  or  dari[ 
band  at  Q,  when  the  whole  of  the  two  spaces  ab  and  CD  are  operative. 
A  similar  argument  holds  with  regard  to  the  next  two  spaces,  and  so  on, 
so  that  the  above  equations  apply  to  the  grating  taken  as  a  whole. 

If  we  consider  the  first  bright  band,  then,  as  //  is  constant  and 
sin  d=\;'ify  it  is  evident  that  the  value  of^  will  vary  with  the  wave-length 
of  the  light,  so  that  by  measuring  the  angle  0  for  the  first  bright  band 
produced  by  different  coloured  lights,  we  can  calculate  the  wave-length 
of  these  lights.  If  white  light  is  used,  the  positions  of  the  bright  bands 
will  be  different  for  the  different  colours,  and  hence  a  spectrum  will  be 
produced. 

When  using  this  method  to  measure  the  wave-length  of  light  the 
grating  is  mounted  on  the  table  of  the  spectrometer  (Fig.  327X  ^ith  its 
surface  normal  to  the  light  coming  through  the  collimator  and  the 
rulings  on  the  grating  parallel  to  the  slit.  The  telescope  is  then  turned 
to  view  the  bright  bands  on  either  side  of  the  central  bright  band 
corresponding  to  the  undeviated  light,  and  the  difference  between  the 
re<idings  gives  2O. 

If  white  light  is  used,  a  series  of  spectra  will  be  obtained  corresponding 
to  the  cases  where  //  is  made  i,  2,  3,  &c.,  in  the  formula 

sin  ^=— :. 
a 

The  least  deviated  spectrum,  for  which  «=  i,  is  called  the  first  spectrum; 
and  if  Xa,  ^h  are  the  wave-lengths  of  the  light  corresponding  to  the 

1  After  striking  the  lens  the  waves  will  l)e  bronj;ht  to  a  focus  at  Q,  and  the  virtual 
length  of  the  ixilhs  depends  on  the  constants  of  the  lens.  The  virtual  length,  that  b, 
tlic  length  allowing  for  the  fact  that  light  travels  slower  in  glass  than  in  air,  of  all  the 
{Kiths  from  the  first  surface  of  the  lens  to  the  focus  (j  is  the  same,  so  that  any  dife- 
ence  of  phase  which  exists  at  N  and  K  will  persist  when  the  waves  reach  Q. 
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\  Fraunhofer  lines,  the  difference  between  the  values  of  d  for 
o  lines  will  be  given  by 

sin  ^A-sin  ^H=->(XA-Xn). 

a 

econd  spectrum,  for  which  «=2,  we  have  in  the  same  way — 

sin  ^A  -  sin  ^„  =  ^(X^  -  Xn). 

a 

n  this  second  spectrum  the  difference  between  the  sines  of  the 
>f  deviation  is  twice  as  great  as  in  the  first  spectrum,  so  that 
is  greater  than  ^a  -  ft  >  or,  in  other  words,  the  dispersion  in  the 
ipectrum  is  greater  than  in  the  first.  In  the  same  way,  the  dis- 
in  the  third  spectrum  is  greater  than  in  the  second,  and  so  on. 
grating,  when  suitable  precautions  are  taken,  is  a  marvellously 
:  means  of  measuring  the  wave-length  of  light,  so  that  we  are 
neasure  these  extremely  minute  lengths  to  within  about  one  part 

de  following  table  the  values  of  the  wave-length  for  the  principal 
)fer  lines  are  given  : — 

Wave-Length  of  Fraunhofer  Lines  in  Air. 

E  .     5271  X  10  ^  cm. 


■  '  7594 

F 

.  4861 

.  6870 

G 

•  4308 

•  6563 

H 

3969 

•  5896 

K 

•  3934 

•  5890 

L 

.  3821 

•  5876 

M 

.  3728 

Colours  of  Thin  Plates.— It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
ne  bodies,  such  as  soap-bubbles,  thin  films  of  oil  on  water,  of  ox- 
Tietals,  glass,  &c,  show  under 

conditions    of   illumination 

colours.  The  explanation 
5  colours  on  the  wave-theory 
is  easily  obtained. 
A  BCD  (Fig.  356)  represent  a 
of  a  glass  plate,  and  suppose 
parallel  beam  of  light  is  inci- 

the  direction  iMj.  A  ray, 
11  be  partly  reflected  at  Mi 
tly  refracted  along  Mii«  At 
efracted  ray  will  l>e  partly 
i  along  LM2  and  partly  refracted.  The  reflected  portion  will  again 
le  surface  at  M2,  where  part  will  be  reflected  and  part  refracted 


tur 


Fio.  356. 
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alon^  M^R.  A  lay  directly  incident  at  M^  will  also  be  partly  reflected 
along  Mjk,  so  that  we  shall  have  two  waves  which  left  I  and  f  in  the 
same  ptiase,  one  having  traversed  the  path  iMiLM^R  and  the  other  the 
path  TMjK,  and  as  these  paths  differ  in  length,  we  may  have  these  waves 
interfering. 

In  order  to  get  the  difference  in  these  two  paths,  we  draw  MjF 
perpendicular   to    i'm,,  and  also    the    normals  Li?  and  M^iN.     Then 

M|L4-  M2L  =  2M|L,  since  the  angle  of  reflection  at  L  is  equal  to  the  angle 
of  incidence.     Hence  if  T  is  the  thickness  of  the  glass  plate. 


yY'V        2  7" 

MxL  ^^  Af^L=^2 Si.L  =  2  -  ^  =      -   . 
*  *  *         cos  fi    cos  p 


Also       FMt=  MyAT.^  cos  /^l/j J/,  =  J/, J/j  sin  NAf^F=AfiM^  sin  a, 
and  J/,  \\f^  =  iAf^N' = 2  T  tan  fi. 

So  then  FAf^  —  2Ts\n  a  tan  fi. 

The  two  paths  not  only  differ  in  length,  but  also  in  that  while  FMj  is  in 
air,  the  path  M|LM.^  is  in  glass.  Now  the  velocity  of  light  in  glass  is  to 
that  in  air  in  the  ratio  of  i  to  m,  where  /*  is  the  refractive  index  from  air 
to  glass.  Hence  the  effective  length  of  the  path  m'lMj  is /*  (MiL  +  UIj) 
or  2T/i/cos  li.    Thus  the  effective  difference  in  the  paths  is 

-"    ^,.  —  2T sin  a  tan  /i. 
cos  fi 


hut 


_sin  a 
smff 
sin  a=/i  sin  fi. 


Hence  the  effective  difference  in  the  paths  is 

^j  -  2  r^  sin  p.  tan  B 
cos  fi 

_  2  7)i      2  Tm  sin  ^fi 
cos  /i         cos  li 

2  7)*  /  •     o/jv         2  7/i  Q/j 

';  (i-sin-/?)=        V^s-^ 
cos  /j  cos  fi 

=  2  7/i  cos  fi. 

If  this  difference  in  path  is  zero,  then  we  should  expect  the  two  waves  to 
strengthen  each  other,  since  along  MjR  they  would  be  in  the  same  phase. 
If  7' IS  made  vanishingly  small  the  difference  in  the  paths  vanishes,  so 
that  there  ought  to  be  maximum  reflection  for  this  case,  since  the  light 
reflected  fmm  the  two  surfaces  will  be  in  the  same  phase.  It  is  found, 
however,  in  the  case  of  a  soap  film,  that  ns  it  gets  thinner  a  thickness  is 
at  length  reached  when  no  light  is  reflected  from  the  film,  while  when  it 
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is  thicker  colours  are  produced.  We  are  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  above  investigation  is  defective.  The  fact  is  that  the  reflections 
that  take  place  at  L  and  M^  occur  under  different  conditions,  in  that  at  L 
the  light  is  travelling  in  a  dense  medium  and  is  reflected  at  a  surface 
separating  a  denser  medium  (glass)  from  a  less  dense  medium  (air),  while 
at  Ms  the  light  is  travelling  in  the  less  dense  medium  and  is  reflected  at 
a  surface  separating  this  medium  from  a  more  dense  medium. 

We  may  form  an  idea  in  what  manner  this  difference  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  reflection  will  affect  the  phase  of  the  reflected  light  by 
considering  the  impact  of  two  elastic  particles  of  different  mass.  If  the 
lighter  particle  strikes  the  heavier  particle,  it  will  drive  the  heavier 
particle  forward,  but  it  will  itself  rebound  so  that  its  own  motion  will  be 
suddenly  reversed.  Since  a  sudden  reversal  of  a  moving  particle's  motion  ^ 
corresponds  to  a  change  of  phase  of  half  a  wave-length,  we  can  conceive 
that  when  a  light-wave  moving  in  air  strikes  a  denser  medium,  such  as 
glass,  the  refracted  ray  will  be  in  the  same  phase  as  the  incident  ray,  but 
the  reflected  ray  will  undergo  a  sudden  change  in  phase,  equivalent  to 
the  loss  of  half  a  wave-length  at  the  moment  of  reflection. 

If  a  heavier  particle  strikes  a  lighter,  then  the  lighter  particle  is  driven 
forward,  but  the  motion  of  the  heavier  particle  continues  in  its  original 
direction.  So  that,  in  the  case  of  a  wave  of  light  travelling  in  a  denser 
medium  and  meeting  a  surface  separating  this  medium  from  a  less  dense 
one,  there  will  be  no  change  in  phase  in  either  the  refracted  or  reflected 
wave. 

Hence  while  the  reflected  ray  at  M^  loses  or  gains,  whichever  we  like 
to  take  it,  half  a  wave-length,  due  simply  to  the  reflection,  the  ray 
iMiLMjR  does  not  suffer  any  such  sudden  loss  or  gain.  In  considering 
the  interference  of  the  two  rays  along  MjR,  we  must  therefore  add  X/2  to 
the  path  IM^R,  so  that  the  difference  in  path,  allowing  for  this  effect  due 
to  reflection,  is 

27)iCos)3  +  -. 

2 

If  in  this  expression  T  is  made  very  small,  the  two  waves  will  differ  in 
phase  by  X/2  and  hence  will  produce  interference,  and  we  shall  get  no 
reflected  light,  which  agrees  with  experiment 

Interference  will  also  take  place  if  the  difference  in  phase  between  the 
two  rays  is  any  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths.  Hence  interference 
will  take  place  i^  -v  % 

(2«+l)^  =  2r/*COS)3  +  -, 
2  2 

yt  if  nK  —  2  7/*  cos  j8. 

In  this  expression  it  must  be  remembered  that  \  is  the  wave-length  of  the 
light  in  air,  and  )3  is  the  angle  of  incidence  on  the  second  surface  of  the 
thin  plate. 

If  the  thickness  T' of  the  plate  varies  and  the  incident  light  is  white,  a 
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series  of  coloured  patches  and  streaks  will  be  formed^  for  light  of  the 
different  colours  which  constitute  white  light  will  be  destroyed  by  inter- 
ference at  different  points,  the  thickness  being  given  by  the  above 
expression,  and  the  reflected  light  will,  by  the  loss  of  the  destroyed  rays, 
appear  coloured. 

876.  Newton's  Rings.— When  a  convex  lens  of  large  radius  is 
pressed  on  a  flat  piece  of  glass  or  on  a  concave  glass  surface  of  greater 
radius  of  curvature  than  that  of  the  lens,  the  point  where  the  lens  touches 
the  glass  will  be  seen  surrounded  by  a  series  of  dark  rings  if  the  light  is 
monochromatic,  or  of  coloured  rings  if  white  light  is  used.  These  rings, 
which  are  known  as  Newton's  rings,  are  produced  by  interference  in  the 
thin  film  of  air  enclosed  between  the  two  glass  surfaces,  and  may  be  seen 
both  in  the  reflected  and  in  the  transmitted  light. 

If  SOPN  (Fig.  357)  represents  a  section  of  the  sphere  from  which  the 
lens  may  be  supposed  to  be  cut,  and  AB  the  glass  plate,  which  the  lens 

touches  at  o,  then  the  thickness  of  the 
air  film  included  between  the  lens  and 
the  plate  is  zero  at  O  and  increases  as 
we  pass  out  from  o. 

Let  Q  be  a  point  at  a  distance  r  from 
the  point  of  contact,  then  the  thickness 
of  the  air  film  at  Q  can  be  found  as  fol- 
lows. Draw  Qp  perpendicular  to  AB  to 
meet  the  circle,  and  through  P  draw  PS 
parallel  to  AB,  cutting  the  diameter,  NO^ 
of  the  circle  in  R.  Then  by  a  well-known 
property  of  the  circle  PR.RS=^OR.RN= 
(on-or)or. 

Hence  if  R  is  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  the  surface  of  the  lens,  and  OR  or  PQ, 


0 

Fig.  357. 
the  thickness  of  the  air  film,  is  called  '1\  we  have 


Now  since,  when  interference  takes  place,  the  thickness  T'of  the  air  film 

is  always  very  small  compared  to  the  radius  of  the  lens  R^  the  quantity 

T^  will  be  very  small  compared  to  7.RTy  so  that  we  may  neglect  7^, 

and 

f^^iRT, 


or 


7'= 


r2 


We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  case  of  reflected  light  interference 
will  take  place   if  T—      -       »,  where  X  was   the  wave-lenirth   in  the 

^  2M  cos  /j  ** 
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medium  outside  the  film.    If  Xj  is  the  wave-length  in  the  medium  outside 
the  film,  and  X,  the  wave-length  in  the  film,  then 


^1 
or  \=\  j/Mj. 


Hence  interference  will  take  place  if  ^ 

2  COS^' 

where  X2  is  the  wave-length  in  the  film. 

In  the  case  of  Newton's  rings  we  are  dealing  with  air  as  the  film,  and 
so  \  is  here  the  wave-length  in  air,  so  that  we  shall  have  a  dark  ring 
passing  through  Q  if 

7.R    2  cos^ 


or  if  Tn 


2__  n\,i,R 


cos  jS* 


If  the  lens  and  plate  are  in  contact  at  the  centre,  we  shall  get  inter- 
ference, as  we  have  already  shown,  and  there  will  be  a  black  spot 
at  the  centre ;  the  radii  of  successive  dark  rings  will  be  obtained  by 
taking  n  equal  to  i,  2,  3,  &c.,  so  that  the  squares  of  the  radii  of  suc- 
cessive dark  rings  are  proportional  to  the  natural  numbers,  i,  2,  3,  &c. 
The  angle  )3  is  that  which  the  light  rays  in  the  air  film  make  with  the 
plate,  but  in  all  practical  cases  the  lens  is  of  such  small  curvature,  and 
the  rings  are  only  formed  so  near  the  centre,  that  we  may  regard  the 
lens  as  a  parallel  plate,  so  that  the  rays  in  the  air  film  will  be  parallel 
to  the  rays  incident  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  lens,  and  we  may  take  )3 
as  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  rays  on  the  lens. 
If  the  light  is  incident  normally  fi—o^  and 

r^  =  n\R, 

At  the  centre  there  is  interference  for  all  the  colours,  so  that  with 
white  light  the  centre  is  black,  as  we  pass  out ;  if  Xh  is  the  wave-length 
of  violet  light,  then  when  r  is  equal  to  Xh^  this  violet  light  will  be 
destroyed,  and  hence  the  remaining  light  will,  along  this  circle,  appear 
coloured  red.  A  little  further  out,  r  is  equal  to  X^/I*,  so  that  the  red 
light  is  destroyed,  and  the  remaining  light  appears  violet.  When  r  is 
equal  to  2X0^,  the  violet  will  again  be  destroyed  and  the  red  left,  while 
when  r  is  equal  to  2X^/1*,  the  violet  will  be  left.  Thus  with  white  light 
the  central  black  spot  will  be  surrounded  by  a  series  of  coloured  rings, 
each  of  which  is  red  on  the  inside  and  violet  on  the  outside. 

Newton's   rings  are   also  formed  in  the  light  which  is  transmitted 
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through  the  lens  and  plate.     If  AB  (Fig.  358)  is  the  sur&ce  of  the  plate, 

and  ADE  the  lens,  then  a  ray 
of  light  incident  normally 
along  IQ  traverses  the  air 
Q  film,  and  at  P  is  partly  trans- 
mitted along  PS  and  partly 
reflected  along  PQ',  where  it 
is  again  partly  reflected  along 
g  q'p's'.  Interference  may  then 
take  place  between  the  waves 
which  have  traversed  the  air 
fllm  once,  and  those  which 
have  traversed  it  three  times. 


Fig.  358. 
Using  the  same  notation  as  before. 


and  the  difference  in  path  is  given  by 

The  ray  is,  as  it  is  nowhere  reflected,  undergoes  no  sudden  change  in 
phase  ;  the  ray  ipq's',  however,  is  reflected  at  P  and  at  q',  and  in  each 
case  at  the  surface  of  a  denser  medium,  and  loses  at  each  half  a  wave- 
length, or  a  whole  wave-length  in  all.  Hence,  as  the  loss  or  gain  of  a 
whole  wave-length  by  one  ray  does  not  affect  the  interference  pbeno" 
mena  between  two  rays,  we  have  that  interference  will  take  place  when 
the  difference  in  the  paths  is  equal  to  an  odd  multiple  of  the  half  wave* 
length.     Hence  there  will  be  a  dark  ring  passing  through  Q  if 


2/^(2  =  (2«+i)-' 

^  =  (2«+l)—  J 

2 


or 


or 


while  there  will  be  a  bright  ring  for 


r*=2/i — 


When  «=o,  r'ss^?,  so  that  there  will  be  a  bright  spot  at  the  centfc^i 
is  also  obvious  since  here  the  lens  and  plate  are  in  contact,  so  thattbi 
is  no  air  film,  and  the  light  is  simply  transmitted.  By  comparhif  ^ 
expressions  for  r  in  the  case  of  reflected  and  transmitted  light,  it ' 
be  seen  that  where  there  is  a  dark  ring  for  one,  there  will  be  a  bii 
ring  for  the  other. 
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S77.  Stationary  Waves,— Llppmann's  Colour- Photography. - 
Suppose  a  beam  of  parallel  rays,  or,  in  other  words,  a  series  of  plani 
waves,  is  incident  normally  on  a  plane  mirror,  then  the  waves  will  bi 
teRected  at  the  mirror,  and  we  may,  as  in 
the  case  of  water  waves  (§  275),  have  sta-     A     C     9' 
tionary  waves  set  up  owing  to  the  inter- 
ference between  the  direct  and  reflected 
waves.     Consider  a  point  p  (Fig.  359),  at    q 
a  distance  x  from  the  mirror,  then  we  may 
consider  that  at  P  we  have  two  series  of 
waves,  one  the  direct  waves  and  the  other 
a  series,  which,  starting  in  the  same  phase 
as   the  direct  waves,  has   travelled   along 
a  path  which  exceeded  that  of  the  direct 


b' 


by  IX.     We  must  also 
idd  half  a  wave-length,  for  tlie  reflection  at  O  lakes  place  at  the  surface 


of  a  denser  medium.  Hence  the  diflerence  of  path  is  really  2-r+; 
There  will  be  interference  at  p,  If  this  difference  in  path  is  equal  to  a 
odd  number  of  half  wave-Iengihs,  or  if 


If  then  P  is  a  point  such  that  PO=X/2,  there  will  be  interference  through- 
out a  plane  CD,  drawn  through  P  parallel  to  the  reflecting  surface  ;  there 
will  also  be  interference  throughout  ihe  plane  c'd',  which  is  at  a  distance 
of  X  from  AB,  and  so  on.  The  distance  between  the  planes  in  which 
interference  occurs  will  vary  with  Ihe  wave-length  of  the  light,  being 
smaller  for  violet  light  than  for  red  light.  The  distance  between  con- 
secutive planes,  even  for  red  lighl,  is,  in  the  case  of  normal  incidence, 
excessively  small,  being  only  3,8  x  10"'  cm,  for  the  red  (A  line). 

The  formation  of  these  planes,  over  which  interference  takes  place, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  plane  mirror  has  been  utilised  by  Lippmann 
in  his  excessively  beautiful  method  o(  obtaining  photographs  in  natural 
colours.  If  the  front  surface  ol  Ihe  mirror  is  coated  with  a  sensitive  ■ 
photographic  emulsion,  then  when  light  of  wave-length  X'  is  incident  on 
the  mirror  the  light  will  be  destroyed  in  planes  which  arc  at  adistance  of 
,  A'/^t  2>72.  3^'i'2i  Sc,  from  the  mirror,  so  that  the  emulsion  will  not  be 
^.■fleeted  on  these  planes.     At  the  pinnes  at  distances  X74,  2x74,  3V/4,  &c., 

ithe  incident  and  reflected  light  strengthen  each  other,  and  the  emulsion 
will  be  acted  upon,  so  that  on  development  the  silver  of  (he  emulsion  will 
be  reduced  on  these  planes,  and  thus  a  number  of  parallel  planes  at  a 
:'  uniform  distance  apart  will  be  produced  « ithin  the  film. 

If  now  a  beam  of  white  light  is  incident  on  the  developed  plate,  the 
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interval  between  each  of  the  planes  in  which  the  silver  has  been  deposited 
will  act  as  a  thin  film  producing  interference  in  the  manner  considered 
in  §  375  between  the  light  reflected  from  two  consecuti\'e  planes  in  wfaidi 
the  silver  is  deposited.     The  difference   in   phase  between  the  light 

i  reflected  at  plane  i  (Fig.  360),  and  that  iefle<:ted  at  plane 

2,  will  be  equal  to  twice  the  distance  between  the  planes. 
-^  Hence,  since  the  distance  between  the  planes  is  X72,  the 

difference  in  the  paths  is  X',  so  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
component  of  the  incident  white  light  which  has  the 
wave-length  V,  the  two  reflected  rays  combine  to 
strengthen  each  other.  For  light  of  all  other  wave- 
lengths the  two  reflected  rays  will  differ  in  phase,  and  iiill 
therefore  more  or  less  interfere.  If  there  were  only  two 
planes  the  selective  strengthening  of  the  reflected  light 
of  one  wave-length  would  not  be  very  marked ;  when, 
however,  there  are  hundreds  of  planes  placed  one  after 
Fu;.  360.  the  other,  the  final  result  is  that  practically  only  light  of 

wave-length  X'  is   reflected,  that  is,  light   of  the  same 
colour  as  that  originally  incident  on  the  sensitive  film. 

If  then,  instead  of  using  homogeneous  light  to  act  on  the  sensitive 
film,  light  of  different  colours  in  different  parts  is  used,  such  as  would 
l>e  obtained  if  the  image  of  a  party-coloured  object  formed  by  a  lens  is 
thrown  on  the  film,  then  on  development  the  silver  will  be  so  deposited 
that,  when  the  film  is  afterwards  illuminated  by  white  light,  the  light 
reflected  from  different  parts  of  the  film  will  be  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  original  image,  and  hence  of  the  object,  and 
we  shall  thus  get  a  photograph  in  natural  colours. 

878.  Michelson*s  Interference  Apparatus.— In  the  cases  of  inter- 
ference which  we  have  hitherto  considered,  the  difference  in  the  length  of 
the  paths  of  the  interfering  waves  has  only  amounted  at  most  to  a  few 
hundred  wave-lengths.  Michelson  has,  however,  obtained  interference 
when  the  paths  differed  by  as  much  as  20  cm.,  i.e.  about  400,000  times 
the  wave-length.  His  apparatus  consists  of  two  parallel-sided  plates  of 
glass,  Gi  and  G2  (Fig.  361),  of  equal  thickness,  and  two  plane  mirrors, 
M}  and  M2,  arranged  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  surface  of  the  glass 
plate  (;|,  which  is  turned  towards  the  mirror  M„  is  lightly  silvered,  so  that 
when  light  is  incident  at  an  angle  of  45°  on  this  surface,  half  the  light  is 
reflected  and  half  is  transmitted  through  the  thin  coating  of  silver. 

If  a  parallel  beam  of  light  is  incident  on  the  plate  G|  along  the 
direction  10,  the  greater  part  will  be  refracted  and  traverse  the  plate. 
When  this  light  meets  the  silvered  surface  half  will  be  reflected,  and  after 
again  traversing  the  glass  plate  will  be  incident  normally  on  the  mirror 
M]  ;  the  other  half  will  be  transmitted,  and  after  traversing  the  plate  Gj 
will  be  incident  normally  on  the  mirror  Mj.  The  light  which  falls  on  the 
mirror  Mj  will  be  reflected  back  along  its  path,  will  again  traverse  the 
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plate  G2,  and  will  then  be  partly  reflected  at  the  silvered  surface  of  Gi 
along  o'Ri.  The  light  which  falls  on  the  mirror  Mj  will  bb  reflected  back 
along  its  path  and  will  traverse  the  glass  plate  Gj,  and  part  will  be 
transmitted  through  the  silvering  and  emerge  along  the  path  o'Rj.  In 
the  figure  the  reflected  rays  are,  for  clearness,  shown  dotted  and  slightly 
displaced  to  one  side  of  the  incident  rays.  In  reality  no  such  displace- 
ment occurs,  and  the  two  reflected  rays  o'Ri  and  o'Rj  are  not  separated. 
The  two  rays  start  from  the  point  o'  in  the  same  phase,  and  while  one 
passes  twice  through  the  plate  Gj  and  twice  traverses  the  distance  between 
Gj  and  M,,  the  other  passes  twice  through  the  plate  G^  and  twice  traverses 
the  distance  between  Gj  and  Mj.  Hence,  if  the  thickness  of  the  glass 
plates  is  the  same,  the  diflcrence  in  phase  of  the  rays  o'R|  and  o'Rj 
depends  on  the  difference  in  the  lengths  of  the  paths  o'Mj  and  o'M2.     If 


M|   M| 


lym. 


Fig.  361. 


these  paths  differ  by  an  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths,  the  rays  o'Rj 
and  o'Ra  will  interfere. 

Suppose  that,  for  light  of  wave-length  X,  interference  takes  place 
when  the  mirror  Mj  is  in  the  position  shown,  and  that  by  means  of  a 
micrometer  screw  this  mirror  can  be  moved  parallel  to  itself  into  a 

|X)sition  m\,  such  that  MjM'i  is  equal  to  half  a  wave-length,  the  path  of 
one  of  the  rays  will  be  increased  by  a  whole  wave-length,  so  that  if 
there  was  interference  at  M|  there  will  also  be  interference  at  Mj,  and  no- 
where between.  Hence  by  moving  Mj,  and  counting  the  number  of  times 
the  two  rays  produce  interference  for  any  given  wave-length,  we  shall  be 
able  to  determine  the  distance  through  which  we  have  moved  M,  in  terms 
of  the  wave-length  of  the  light  used.  Thus  if  we  move  Mi  through  x 
centimetres,  and  interference  is  produced  n  times  in  this  distance  with 
light  of  wave-length  X,  we  shall  have — 

X 
x=n-, 

2 

Hence  counting  //,  and  knowing  either  X  or  t,  we  can  determine  the  other. 
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By  means  of  this  apparatus  Michelson  has  compared  the  length  of 
the  Metre  des  Archives  with  the  wave-length  of  light  of  certain  colours. 
He  used  the  three  coloured  lights  given  out  by  cadmium  vapour,  and 
found  that  if  Xr,  Xg,  Xb  are  the  wave-lengths  of  the  three  cadmium  lines  in 
air  under  standard  condition,  then — 

I  metre— 1553 163.6XR 
=  1966249.7X0 
=  2083372- 1  Xb, 

with  a  possible  error  of  a  few  tenths  of  a  wave-length.  This  measurement 
would  allow  us,  supposing  all  the  copies  of  the  metre  were  destroyed,  to 
reproduce  the  metre  with  a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy. 

379*.  Explanation  of  the  Rectilinear  Propagation  of  Light 

on  the  Wave  Theory. — One  of  the  chief  causes  why  the  wave  theor)' 
of  light  was  for  a  long  time  thought  to  be  incorrect,  was  the  difficulty  of 
explaining  why  light  was  propagated  in  straight  lines,  and  did  not,  as 
sound  in  general  does,  spread  out  in  all  directions  after  passing  through  a 
hole  in  a  screen  ;  and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  this  question. 
Let  mm'  (Fig.  362)  be  the  trace  of  a  plane  wave-front  at  right  angles 
to  the  paper,  and  P  a  point  at  which  we  require  to  calculate  the  effect 

which  will  be  produced  by  the  wave. 
Now  we  may  consider  that  each  of  the 
ether  particles  in  the  wave-front  MM' 
becomes  a  centre  of  disturbance,  and  we 
then  have  to  find  what  is  the  combined 
effect  of  all  these  centres  on  the  ether  at 
the  point  P.  From  P  draw  pa  perpen- 
dicular to  the  wave-front,  and  let  the 
distance  pa  be  called  d.  Next,  with 
radii  equal  to  d-\-\l2y  ^+2X/2,  </-H3X/2, 
&c.,  describe  a  series  of  circles  with  P  as 
centre,  cutting  mm'  at  B,  c,  D,  &c.,  and  join 

BP,  CP,  DP,  &c.  Now  since  BP  -  AP=X/2, 
the  waves  sent  by  the  ether  particles  at 
A  and  B  will  reach  P  in  opposite  phases, 
and  will  therefore  interfere.  In  the  same  way  the  waves  sent  from  B  and 
C  will  interfere,  and  so  also  the  waves  coming  from  the  particles  between 
A  and  B  will  interfere  with  the  waves  coming  from  the  particles  between 
B  and  C.  Now  the  same  argument  will  apply  to  the  waves  coming  from 
all  the  particles  on  the  wave-front  included  in  a  circle  described  about  A 
as  centre,  and  with  radius  AB  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  particles  included 
in  the  annulus  or  zone  having  radii  AC  and  ab.  Now  the  effect  produced 
at  P  by  the  waves  sent  from  all  the  particles  in  any  zone  will  depend  on 
two  things,  namely,  the  area  of  the  zone,  which  gives  the  number  of 
^ther  particles  which  are  sending  waves  to  P,  and  the  inclination  of  the 
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line  joining  P  to  the  zone  to  the  wave-front  mm'.  Since  this  inclination 
increases  as  the  zones  are  taken  further  and  further  from  A,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  effect  produced  at  P  by  zones  having  equal  areas  will  on  this 
account  gradually  fall  off.  Since  the  inclination  varies  from  one  zone  to 
the  next  at  first  quite  rapidly,  but,  as  we  shall  see  later,  this  change  very 
soon  becomes  excessively  small,  it  follows  that  the  difference  between 
the  effects  produced  by  equal  areas  of  consecutive  zones  is  at  first  con- 
siderable, but  soon  becomes  inappreciable  as  we  get  away  from  A. 

We  have  next  to  calculate  the  areas  of  the  successive  zones.     Now 

PB=^-HX/2.     Hence       _ 

Xb«  =  (//+X/2)2-//2 

if  we  neglect  the  term  involving  X*,  since  X  is  a  very  small  quantity.    Also 

AC«=(^+X)2-,/« 

=  2//X, 
AD*=3^X, 


and 

and  so  on. 

Hence  the  area  of  the  circle  ab  is 


ird\. 


The  area  of  the  zone  BC  is 

2nd\  —  nd\  =  Trd\. 

The  area  of  the  zone  CD  is 

yirdX  —  2nd\  —  'ird\ 

and  so  on.     Hence  the  area  of  all  the  zones  is  the  same. 

Now  if  the  distance  ap  or  d  is  lo  cm.,  and  X  is  5  x  lo  '  cm.  (green 
light),  the  radii  of  the  zones  have  the  following  values  : — 


Zone. 

Radius. 

Width  of  Zone. 

1  (AB) 

2  (AC) 

3  (AO) 

4  (AE) 

5 

Centimetres. 
0.022 

0.032 

0.039 

0.045 
0.050 

Centimetres. 
0.022 

O.OIO 

0.007 

0.006 
0.005 

10 
II 

0.071 
0.074 

0.003 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

100 

lOI 

•  •  • 

0.224 
0.225 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

0.001 

This  table  shows  very  clearly  how  the  width  of  the  zones  diminishes 
very  quickly  at  first,  and  then  more  slowly,  and  how  very  narrow  the 
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zones  become  even  at  a  distance  of  two  millimetres  from  the  point  A, 
which  is  called  the  pole  of  P. 

Now  the  effect  produced  at  P  by  any  given  zone  depends  on  the  area 
of  the  zone  and  on  the  inclination  to  the  line  AP  of  the  line  joining  P  to 
the  zone.    The  table  given  above  shows  that  for  the  zones  at  quite  a  short 
distance  from  the  pole  A  the  width  of  the  zones  is  very  small,  and  hence 
the  angles  between  the  lines  joining  two  adjacent  zones  to  P  and  the  line 
AP  are  practically  the  same.     Thus,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first  few 
zones,  the  effects  of  consecutive  zones  at  P  are  exactly  equal  and  <^posite, 
and  hence  the  only  portion  of  the  wave  mm',  which  contributes  to  the 
production  of  the  disturbance  at  the  point  P,  is  that  portion  immediately 
surrounding  the  pole  A.     Thus  if  an  opaque  obstacle  be  placed  at  A, 
so  as  to  cut  off  the  disturbance  coming  from,  say,  the  first  ten  zones, 
there  will  be  no  disturbance  produced  at  P,  for  the  disturbance  coining 
from  the  zones,  into  which  the  rest  of  the  wave  can  be  divided,  will 
neutralise  each  other  by  interference.     That  is,  an  obstacle  of  about 
1.5  mm.  diameter,  if  placed  at  a,  will  completely  screen  P.     This  result, 
of  course,  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  the  rectilinear  propagation  of 
light,  for  the  obstacles  employed  when  considering  this  phenomenon  are 
in  general  larger  than  that  given  above. 

We  also  at  once  see  why  it  is  that  in  the  case  of  sound-waves 
"  shadows "  are  so  seldom  formed.  Thus,  taking  the  case  of  a  tuning- 
fork  giving  the  note  C  of  $12  vibrations  per  second,  the  wave-length  in 
air  is  about  66.7  cm.  Hence  if  the  point  P  is  at  a  distance  of  1000  an. 
from  the  p)ole  a,  the  diameter  of  the  tenth  zone  is  2^10x66.7x1000= 
16340  cm.  In  other  words,  the  diameter  of  an  obstacle  to  shut  off  the 
sound  would  have  to  be  more  than  sixteen  times  the  distance  of  P  fioin 
the  pole,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  obliquity  of  the  disturbance 
coming  from  the  zones  would  be  so  great  as  to  make  our  investigatk)n 
only  a  very  rough  approximation.  Thus  we  see  that  the  reason  we  do 
not  obtain  sound-shadows  is  that  the  wave-length  of  the  distiu'bance  is 
too  great  compared  to  the  size  of  the  obstacles  ordinarily  used.  Where 
the  obstacle  happens  to  be  very  large,  sound-shadows  are  sometimes 
observed  ;  as,  for  instance,  an  intervening  hill  has  often  protected  certain 
buildings  from  the  aerial  concussion  produced  by  an  explosion,  while 
other  buildings  at  much  greater  distances,  but  not  in  shadow,  have  had 
their  windows  broken. 

380*.  Diflftaction.— To  complete  the  discussion  of  the  production  of 
shadows  on  the  wave  theory,  we  must  now  briefly  consider  the  phenomenon 
observed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  edge  of  a  shadow,  and 
also  what  happens  when  the  size  of  the  obstacle  is  less  than  the  diameter 
of,  say,  ten  zones,  so  that  the  disturbance  is  not  completely  cut  off  from 
the  point  P  by  the  intervention  of  the  obstacle. 

We  will  first  consider  the  case  of  a  parallel  beam  of  light  which  is 
intercepted  by  an  opaque  object,  of  which  one  edge  is  a  straight  line. 
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Fig.  363. 


Let  N  (Fig.  363)  be  the  section  of  the  edge  of  the  obstacle,  nm',  taken 
at  right  angles  to  the  paper,  and  P  the  point  where  the  illumination  is  to 
be  calculated.  If  no  obstacle  were 
present,  we  might  divide  the  incident 
wave  mm'  into  half  wave-length  zones, 
just  as  in  the  previous  section.  Let  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibration  which  reaches 
P  when  no  obstacle  is  present  be  A,  so 
that  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  at 
P  is  a'  (§§  309,  359).  Now,  when  the 
obstacle  is  so  placed  as  to  exactly  cover 
half  the  zones,  that  is,  when  the  edge 
passes  through  the  pole  of  P,  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  disturbance  produced  at  P 
will  be  reduced  to  a  half,  and  therefore 
the  intensity  of  the  illumination  will  be 
A-/4,  that  is,  reduced  to  a  quarter. 

Now  let  the  obstacle  be  gradually  moved  down  till  the  edge  N 
coincides  with  b',  that  is,  till  the  first  zone  is  completely  uncovered. 
The  result  will  be  that  the  illumination  at  P  will  increase  and  become 
considerably  greater  than  a'-^.  The  reason  is  that  the  illumination  is  A^ 
when  the  zone  nV  is  also  uncovered,  and  this  zone  affects  P  in  the 
opposite  phase,  and  therefore  decreases  the  disturbance  produced  by  the 
central  zone.  If  the  edge  is  now  lowered  to  d  the  intensity  of  the 
illumination  will  gradually  decrease,  and  reach  a  minimum  value  which 
is  less  than  A^,  for  the  next  most  important  zone,  namely  c'd',  is  covered, 
and  this  would  increase  the  disturbance  at  P  if  it  were  in  action.  Pro- 
ceeding in  this  way,  we  see  that  the  illumination  at  p  will  pass  through 
a  number  of  maxima  and  minima.  The  variation  from  the  value  A*  will, 
however,  become  less  and  less  as  more  zones  are  uncovered,  and  when 
about  ten  zones  are  uncovered,  the  illumination  will  remain  constant  at 
the  valuQ  a'. 

When  the  edge  has  uncovered  the  first  zone,  the  illumination  at  P 

will  be  the  same  as  that  at  a  point  Pj,  where  PPi  =  ab,  before  the  edge 
was  moved  from  the  position  shown  in  the  figure.  Hence,  since  the 
illumination  at  p  when  the  edge  is  at  n'  is  greater  than  A*,  it  follows  that 
the  illumination  at  Pj,  when  the  edge  is  at  the  point  A,  must  also  be 
greater  than  A*^.  Thus  if  a  screen  be  placed  at  P3P,  there  will  be  a  series 
of  maxima  and  minima  of  illumination  near  the  points  Pj,  P2,  P3,  &c., 
when  the  edge  is  at  A. 

Next,  to  examine  the  illuminntion  which  will  be  produced  on  the 
portion  of  the  screen  below  p,  that  is,  within  the  geometrical  shadow  of 
the  obstacle  m'n.  When  the  edge  is  at  A,  the  illumination  at  P  is  a'/4, 
and  as  the  edge  is  moved  up  the  central  zones  are  gradually  covered, 
and  hence  the  intensity  of  the  disturbance  sent  to  P  gradually  falls  off. 
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If  we  have  parallel  light  falling  on  a  slit,  then,  as  before,  we  may 
divide  the  incident  wave  into  half  wave-length  zones  with  reference  to  a 
point  P.  If  the  slit  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  pole  of  P,  it 
will  include  many  zones,  for  at  this  distance  from  the  pole  the  zones  are 
very  narrow,  and  the  total  effect  of  these  zones  will  be  zero.  As  the  slit  is 
moved  nearer  to  the  pole,  the  number  of  zones  included  in  the  portion  of 
the  wave  which  can  pass  through  the  slit  decreases,  and  when  there  is 
an  even  number  the  zones  very  nearly  neutralise  each  other's  effect,  and 
there  is  a  minimum  of  illumination  at  P,  while  when  the  slit  includes  an 
odd  number  of  zones,  the  illumination  is  a  maximum.  The  illumination 
will,  of  course,  be  a  maximum  at  a  point  immediately  opposite  the  slit. 
On  either  side  will  be  formed  a  number  of  alternate  dark  and  bright 
lines,  the  intensity  of  the  maxima  rapidly  decreasing  as  we  go  away  from 
the  central  band. 


CHAPTER   VIII 


EMISSION  A.\D  ABSORPTION  OP  LIGHT 
381.  Nature  of  the  Light  emitted  by  a  Luminous  Body— Speetn. 

— In  S  368  we  have  referred  to  the  spectrum  obtained  when  sunlight  is 
passed  through  a  prism,  we  now  have  to  examine  the  constitution  of  the 
light  given  out  by  other  sources. 

If  a  solid  body,  such  as  a  piece  of  lime  or  of  metal,  is  heated,  it  begins 
to  glow  with  a  dull  red  colour  at  a  temperature  of  about  600*  C,  and  if 
the  light  emitted  is  examined  in  a  spectroscope  only  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum  will  be  seen.  At  a  temperature  of  about  looo®  the  yellow  m\\ 
appear  as  well  as  the  red,  while  at  about  1600^,  the  solid  will  glow  with 
a  white  light,  and  the  spectrum  will  stretch  from  the  red  to  the  violet. 

The  spectnim  thus  obtained  with  a  glowing  solid  will  differ  from 
the  solar  spectrum  in  that  there  will  be  no  dark  bands,  the  spectrum 
being  continuous  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

The  same  character  of  spectrum  is  given  by  incandescent  fluids,  such 
as  molten  platinum. 

When,  however,  the  light  given  out  by  glowing  gases  or  vapours  is 
examined,  the  spectrum  produced  is  of  an  entirely  different  character. 
^  Thus,  if  a  salt  of  either  of  the  metals  sodium,  calcium,  stron- 

jib  tium,  lithium,  &c.,  is  held  in  a  colourless  flame,  such  as  that 

'IJ        of  a  Bunscn  burner,  and  the  light  is  examined  in  a  spectro- 
scope, the  spectrum  will  Ije  found  to  be  no  longer  continuous, 
but  to  consist  of  a  number  of  bright  lines  in  various  parts  of 
the  spectrum.     The  position  and  number  of  these  lines  varies 
for  the  different  metals,  but  does  not  depend  either  on  the  salt 
of  the  metal  used  (chloride,  bromide,  sulphate,  &c)  or  on  the 
nature  of  the  flame  into  which  the  salt  is  introduced.     The 
nuvibcr  of  lines  visible  with  any  given  metal  depends,  to  a 
certain  extent,  on  the  temperature  of  the  flame,  but  although 
new  lines  may  make  their  appearance  as  the  temperature  is 
raised,  the  position  of  the  lines  already  present  does  not  var>'. 
Fig.  ^66.    l^i  the  case  of  gases,  the  spectrum  is  obtained  by  passing  the 
spark  from  an  induction  coil  (§  524)  through  the  gas  which  is 
contained  in  a  rarefied  condition  in  a  tube  of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig. 
366.     In  addition  to  line  spectra,  under  certain  conditions  of  pressure 

and   temperature,  the   spectra   of  some   gases  exhibit  bands   of  light, 
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which  with  a  small  dispersion  are  generally  sharply  defined  on  one  side, 
but  shade  off  gradually  on  the  other.  With  a  high  dispersion,  these 
bands  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  numerous  lines  packed  close  toge- 
ther. When,  however,  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  band  spectrum 
becomes  changed  into  a  line  spectrum. 

The  character  of  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  a  gas  depends  very 
much  on  the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  subjected.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  hydrogen,  at  low  pressures,  say  below  i  mm.  of  mercury,  the 
spectrum  consists  of  three  narrow  lines,  one  in  the  violet,  one  in  the 
blue,  and  one  in  the  red,  which  are  generally  indicated  by  //y,  //js, 
and  //a.  As  the  pressure  is  increased,  first  the  line  //y,  then  //^,  and 
finally  also  //a  becomes  wider,  while  under  a  pressure  of  about  36  cm.  of 
mercury  the  spectrum  is  practically  continuous.  The  explanation  of 
these  changes,  if  we  accept  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  is  compara- 
tively easy.  When  a  gas  is  under  a  low  pressure,  the  mean  free  path 
(§  141)  of  the  molecules  is  great,  so  that  the  interval  between  successive 
impacts  of  a  molecule  with  another  is  comparatively  great.  Thus 
although  during  the  impact  the  atoms  will  be  set  into  all  kinds  of  forced 
vibrations,  yet  all  these  vibrations,  except  those  which  correspond  to 
the  ftafural  period  of  vibration  of  the  atoms,  will  very  rapidly  die  out, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  atoms  will  be  vibrating  in  their 
own  natural  period.  Hence,  if  we  suppose  that  in  a  glowing  gas  the 
light  emitted  is  due  to  the  vibrations  of  the  atoms,  it  is  evident  that 
at  low  pressures  the  gas  will  give  out  light  of  certain  definite  wave- 
lengths, corresponding  to  the  natural  periods  of  the  atoms.  As  the 
pressure  increases  the  mean  free  path  of  the  molecules  decreases,  and 
hence  the  impacts  become  more  frequent.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
forced  vibrations  will  begin  to  tell,  apd  at  first  it  will  be  those  vibrations 
which  are  nearly  of  the  same  period  as  the  natural  period  that  will  be 
most  noticeable,  so  that  the  bands  will  widen  out.  When  the  pressure 
is  further  increased,  the  encounters  between  the  molecules  are  so  fre- 
quent that  the  forced  vibrations  persist  from  one  encounter  to  the  next, 
and  hence  vibrations  of  all  periods  will  be  taking  place  in  the  different 
molecules,  and  a  continuous  spectrum  will  be  obtained. 

882,  Series  of  Spectral  Lines.— If  we  assume  that  the  frequency 
of  the  light  vibrations  given  out  by  a  luminous  body  is  the  same  as  the 
frequency  of  the  vibrations  set  up  within  the  molecules  of  the  substance, 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  motion  of  even  a  gaseous  mole- 
cule must  be  very  complicated,  for  the  spectrum  of  most  substances 
contains  quite  a  large  number  of  bright  lines,  each  line  corresponding, 
on  the  above  hypothesis,  to  a  different  mode  of  vibration. 

Although  at  first  sight  the  arrangement  of  the  lines  in  the  spectrum 
of  a  gas  or  vapour  appears  in  general  quite  irregular,  yet  a  study  of 
this  subject  has  shown  that  in  many  cases  certain  relations  are  found 
to  hold  between  the  frequencies  of  the  various  lines. 
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The  first  relation  of  this  kind  observed  is  due  to  Balmer,  wbo  notked 
that  the  wave-lengths,  X,  of  the  lines  in  the  hydrogen  spectrum  can  be 
represented  with  great  accuracy  by  the  general  expression 

X= 3645  — ?- —  X  IQ-*  cm.. 


m 


«  — 


in  which  ///  is  in  succession  given  the  values  5>  4«  S»  ^^  ^P  ^o  16.  The 
kind  of  agreement  obtained  between  the  observcxl  values  and  those 
calculated  from  Balmer's  formula  is  shown  in  the  following  table  :— 
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3 

Wiive-length. 

Calculated. 

ObKfved. 

6561  X  IQ*'  cm. 

656a7  X  10"^  cm. 

4 

4860 

4859.8 

5 

4339.3 

4340.1 

6 

4ioa6 

4101.2 

7 

3969 

3968.1 

8 

3888 

3887.5 

9 

3834.4 

3834.0 

10 

3796.9 

3795.0 

II 

3769.6 

3767.5 

Another  curious  fact  is  that  when  there  exists  in  the  spectrum  of 
an  element  a  doublet  or  triplet,  that  is,  two  or  three  lines  close  together, 
there  are  also,  in  general,  a  number  of  other  doublets  or  triplets,  and 
the  difference  between  the  frequencies  of  the  components  of  these 
doublets  and  triplets  is  the  same  for  all  those  which  occtu:  in  the  spec- 
trum of  any  one  element.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  thallium,  Kayscr  and 
Runge  have  found  the  following  values  for  the  reciprocals  of  the  wave- 
lengths of  the  components  of  the  doublets.  The  reciprocal  of  the 
wave-length  being  proportional  to  the  frequency  of  the  vibrations,  the 
differences  will  also  be  proportional  to  the  differences  of  the  frequencies. 
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Difference. 

l/\ 

Difference. 

18684.2) 

26476.6 ; 
28324.1  \ 

36117.1  f 

30952.1  \ 

38744.8 ; 
33569.4  \ 
41365.M 

34217.71 

42010.2  \ 

34526.2 ) 
42321.4  \ 

7792.4 
7793.0 
7792.7 
7795.7 

7792.5 
7795.2 

35372.1  ) 

43164.7  f 

36879.2  \ 
44671.0) 

37503.0  \ 

45293.8  f 
38305.0  ) 
46096.8  \ 

38663.3  > 

46452.4  f 
39157.0? 
46947.3  \ 

7792.6 

7791.8 
7790.8 
7791.8 
7789.1 

7790.3 
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If  we  plot  the  values  of  i/X  for  the  lines  given  in  the  above  table  as 
abscissas,  as  shown  in  the  upper  line  of  Fig.  367,  where,  since  the 
components  of  the  doublets  would  be  at  a  constant  distance  apart 
throughout,  only  one  has  been  plotted,  the  lines  do  not  appear  regularly 
arranged.  If,  however,  the  fourth  and  sixth  lines  are  omitted,  the 
remaining  lines  can  be  arranged  in  two  series  as  shown  at  b  and  c,  each 
of  which  resembles  the  series  of  lines  represented  by  Balmer's  formula, 
and  can  be  represented  by  a  similar  formula.    The  separation  of  the 
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Fig.  367. 

lines  into  two  series  is  further  justified  by  the  fact  that  each  double  line 
of  the  first  series  is  accompanied,  on  its  more  refrangible  side,  by  a 
strong  line  which  is  easily  reversed,  while  the  lines  of  the  second  series 
are  not  accompanied  in  this  way.  The  further  consideration  of  this 
subject  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  modem  work  on  the  classification  of  the 
lines  in  the  spectra  of  the  different  elements  is  proceeding. 

883.  Absorption  of  Light. — When  light  passes  through  a  medium, 
this  medium  in  general  absorbs  part  of  the  radiation,  and  the  amount  of 
this  absorption  is  generally  different  for  light  of  different  wave-lengths, 
or,  in  other  words,  most  media  exert  a  selective  absorption  on  light. 

In  order  to  examine  the  character  of  the  absorption,  white  light  is 
passed  through  the  given  substance,  and  the  transmitted  light  is  examined 
spectroscopically.  If  then  the  substance  absorbs  light  of  any  particular 
wave-lengths  more  strongly  than  it  does  light  of  other  wave-lengths, 
the  spectrum  will  be  crossed  by  dark  bands  corresponding  to  the  colours 
which  have  been  absorbed.  Thus  if  a  dilute  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash  is  used,  the  spectrum  is  crossed  by  five  dark  bands  in  the  green, 
while  a  dilute  solution  of  human  blood  produces  well-marked  absorption 
bands  in  the  yellow  and  green. 

In  the  case  of  solutions,  the  absorption  bands  are  generally  fairly 
wide,  the  width  increasing  with  the  strength  of  the  solution.  When 
light  is  absorbed  by  gases  or  vapours,  however,  the  character  of  the 
absorption  bands  is  very  different,  the  bands  are  sharply  defined,  and  in 
genera]  consist  of  a  number  of  fine  narrow  lines  in  various  parts  of  the 
spectrum.     Thus  if  white  light  from  a  very  hot  body,  such  as  the  electric 
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arc,  is  passed  through  a  flame  which  is  strongly  coloured  yellow  by  means 
of  sodium,  two  fine  absorption  bands  are  formed  in  the  orange-yellow. 
If  the  white  light  is  then  cut  off,  the  light  from  the  sodium  flame  will 
give  two  bright  lines,  which  occupy  exactly  the  same  place  as  did  the 
dark  absorption  lines.  We  thus  see  that  the  light  absorbed  by  the 
sodium  vapour  is  of  exactly  the  same  wave-length  as  that  which  it  itself 
gives  out.  This  is  really  a  case  of  resonance,  for  the  incident  white  light 
contains  waves  of  all  periods  ;  of  these,  the  sodium  molecules  will  most 
powerfully  absorb  those  which  are  of  the  same  period  as  their  own 
natural  periods.  We  may  illustrate  this  action  by  taking  the  case  of  a 
number  of  ships  at  anchor,  when  if  the  period  of  the  waves  happens  to 
coincide  with  the  natural  rolling  period  of  the  ships,  then  they  will  be  set 
into  violent  oscillation,  and  the  energy  to  set  them  into  this  oscillation 
having  been  derived  from  the  waves,  the  waves  must  themselves  have 
been  absorbed,  parting  with  their  energy.  Waves  of  other  periods  will, 
however,  not  set  the  ships  into  such  violent  oscillation,  and  hence  will 
not  be  so  strongly  absorbed.  In  the  case  of  the  absorption  by  the 
sodium  vapour,  the  white  light,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  source  at  a 
very  high  temperature,  is  very  bright,  and  the  sodium  flame  being  at 
a  much  lower  temperature,  the  sodium  vapour  absorbs  the  light  of  the 
wave-length  it  itself  emits.  Thus  after  traversing  the  flame  all  the  con- 
stituents, except  the  yellow  sodium  light,  exist  in  their  original  brilliancy ; 
the  sodium  light,  however,  is  only  that  due  to  the  feeble  radiation  of  the 
flame,  so  that  by  comparison  with  the  light  of  the  other  colours  the 
yellow  sodium  band  looks  black,  although  when  the  white  light  is  cut 
off,  so  that  there  is  no  contrast,  the  sodium  line  is  seen  to  be  really 
bright 

When  white  light  is  transmitted  through  an  incandescent  gas,  we 
therefore  get  dark  bands  in  those  parts  of  the  spectrum  corresponding 
to  the  bright  lines  produced  by  the  light  given  out  by  the  gas,  this  being 
a  particular  case  of  the  general  proposition  that  bodies  absorb  most 
strongly  that  kind  of  vibratory  motion  which  they  are  themselves  capable 
of  giving  out,  whether  it  be  water-waves  as  in  the  case  of  a  ship,  sound- 
waves as  in  the  case  of  a  resonator,  or  light  and  heat  waves  as  in  the 
cases  just  considered  (Stokes'  Law). 

884.  Reversal  of  Lines  in  the  Solar  Spectrum.  —  We  have 
referred  in  §  368  to  the  black  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
and  from  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  reversal  of  the  spectral  lines 
produced  by  passing  white  light  through  a  glowing  gas,  we  are  at  once 
led  to  the  explanation  of  these  lines.  They  are  due,  as  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Kirchhoff,  to  the  absorption  of  certain  portions  of  the  light  given 
out  by  the  white  hot  nucleus  of  the  sun  during  its  passage  through  the 
gases  and  vapours  which  surround  this  nucleus,  or  through  the  earth's 
atmosphere. 

Since  the  position  of  any  one  of  Fraunhofcr's  lines  in  the  spectrum 
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coincides  with  the  position  of  a  bright  line,  due  to  the  vapour  which 
has  absorbed  the  hght,  by  measuring  the  wave-lengths  of  Fraunhofer's 
lines  and  comparing  them  with  the  wave-lengths  of  the  bright  lines 
produced  by  the  elements  which  occur  on  the  earth,  we  can  discover 
whether  these  elements  occur  in  the  sun's  atmosphere. 

Thus  the  Fraunhofer  line  D  in  the  solar  spectrum  really  consists  of 
two  lines  close  together  (Z?j  and  Z^g),  and  these  occupy  the  same  positions 
in  the  spectrum  as  two  of  the  lines  of  the  metal  sodium,  so  that  we  may 
infer  that  sodium  exists  in  the  vap)orous  condition  in  the  sun's  atmosphere. 
Until  recently  certain  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  were  unknown  amongst 
terrestrial  elements,  and  were  said  to  be  due  to  an  unknown  element, 
helium.  This  element,  which  proves  to  be  a  gas,  has,  however,  now  been 
discovered,  so  that  in  this  case  we  may  almost  say  that  this  element  was 
recognised  on  the  sun  before  it  was  known  on  the  earth. 

885.  Displacement  of  Spectral  Lines.— We  have  seen  in  §  296 
that  when  a  sounding  body  is  either  approaching  or  receding  from  an 
observer,  the  pitch  of  the  note  perceived  is  different  from  that  given  out 
by  the  sounding  body.  The  same  principle  applies  in  the  case  of  light. 
Thus  if  a  luminous  body,  in  the  spectrum  of  which  there  are  definite 
lines,  is  moving  towards  the  observer,  the  wave-length  of  each  of  the 
lines  will  be  apparently  shortened,  since  in  a  given  time  the  observer 
will  receive  more  waves  than  he  would  if  the  luminous  body  were 
stationary.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  will  be 
displaced  towards  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  In  the  same  way,  if 
the  source  of  light  is  moving  away  from  the  observer,  the  lines  will  be 
displaced  towards  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  Hence,  by  comparing 
the  position  of  the  lines  in  the  spectium  of  a  star  with  the  position  of  the 
same  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  we  can  determine  whether  the  distance 
between*  the  earth  and  the  star  is  decreasing  or  increasing,  and  from  the 
extent  of  the  displacement  of  the  lines  we  can  calculate  the  velocity  with 
which  the  earth  and  the  star  are  moving  relatively  to  one  another  in  the  line 
joining  the  two.  In  this  way  it  has  been  found  that  Arcturus  is  approach- 
ing the  earth  with  a  velocity  of  42  miles  per  second,  while  Aldebaran  is 
receding  with  a  velocity  of  45  miles  per  second. 

The  same  method  has  been  used  by  Keeler  to  prove  that  Saturn's 
rings  are  composed  of  small  bodies  rotating  round  the  planet.  An 
image  of  the  planet  is  formed  on  the  slit  of  a  spectroscope,  so  that  the 
different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  taken  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  dispersion,  correspond  to  light  coming  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  planet  along  the  line  in  which  the  slit  cuts  the  image  of  the  planet. 
If  then  the  rings  rotate,  the  spectral  lines  corresponding  to  the  light 
from  the  two  ends  of  a  diameter  of  the  rings  will  be  displaced  in  opp>osite 
directions,  while,  if  the  outside  of  the  ring  rotates  faster  than  the  inside, 
the  lines  will  not  only  be  displaced  as  a  whole,  but,  since  the  amount  of 
the  displacement  depends  on  the  velocity,  they  will  be  inclined.      If  the 
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outside  of  the  rings  is  rotating  more  slowly  than  the  inside,  the  Hoes  will 
still  be  inclined,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  By  this  method  Keeler 
finds  that  the  inside  of  the  ring  is  rotating  faster  than  the  outade.  If 
the  ring  were  fluid  or  solid,  the  outside  would  move  fiister  than  the 
inside,  while,  if  it  consists  of  a  swarm  of  independent  solid  bodies,  the 
nearer  ones  will  have  to  rotate  the  faster,  or  otherwise  the  centrifiigal 
force  would  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  ^ing  into  the  planet, 
so  that  the  spectroscope  indicates  that  the  latter  hypothesis  is  the 
correct  one. 

886.  Anomalous  Dispersion.— We  have  seen,  wlien  speaking  of 
dispersion  (§  369),  that  the  dispersive  power  is  not  the  same  for  all 
substances.  For  this  reason  the  spectra  produced  by  prisms  of  different 
materials  are  not  similar,  for  the  relative  spreading  of  the  different  colours 
is  not  the  same.  Thus  in  Fig.  368  are  given  the  relative  positions  of 
some  of  Fraunhofer's  lines  for  spectra  produced  by  prisms  of  difieient 
substances,  the  dispersion  between  the  A  and  H  lines  being  the  same  for 
all.  The  top  line  is  a  grating  spectrum,  which  is  added  for  the  sake  of 
comparison,  for  here  the  spectrum  is  normal,  in  that  the  dispersion 
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Fig.  368. 

between  any  two  rays  is  proportional  to  the  difference  between  their 
wave-lengths,  so  that  the  dispersive  power  for  all  gratings  is  constant 

In  the  case  where  the  material  of  which  the  prism  is  constructed 
shows  marked  selective  absorption,  the  spectra  obtained  are  very  abnormal, 
for  in  certain  cases  the  order  of  the  colours  is  altered,  so  that  these  no 
longer  follow  in  the  order  of  their  wave-length,  while  in  other  cases  the 
spectrum,  instead  of  being  continuous,  is  separated  into  isolated  parts  by 
broad  dark  bands. 

A  solution  of  fuchsine  (one  of  the  aniline  dyes)  in  alcohol  strongly 
absorbs  the  green  light,  so  that  the  spectrum  formed  by  transmission 
through  a  prism  of  this  substance  does  not  contain  any  green.  Of  the 
three  colours,  red,  orange,  and  yellow,  on  one  side  of  the  missing  green, 
the  red  is  least  deviated,  next  the  orange,  and  then  the  yellow ;  these 
colours  following  each  other  in  the  usual  order.  The  deviation  of  the 
violet  is,  however,  quite  abnormal,  for  light  of  this  colour  is  less  deviated 
than  the  red,  being  separated  fom  this  latter  by  a  dark  band. 

In  Fig.  369  the  top  line  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  colours,  as 
indicated  by  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  in  the  spectrum  produced  by  a  glass 
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prism,  while  the  second  line  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  colours  in  the 
spectrum  produced  by  a  prism  filled  with  a  solution  of  fuchsine.  The 
last  line  is  a  curve,  such  that  the  ordinates  represent  the  intensity  of 
the  various  coloured  lights  in  the  fuchsine  spectrum. 

The  light  reflected  from  a  solution  of  fuchsine  at  normal  incidence  is 
coloured  green,  thus  accounting  for  the  absence  of  the  green  in  the 
transmitted  spectrum. 
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Kundt  has  made  observations  on  a  number  of  bodies  which  show 
anomalous  dispersion,  and  he  finds  it  in  all  bodies  which  have  what  is 
called  surface  colour,  i,e,  those  whose  colour,  as  seen  by  reflected  light, 
is  different  from  that  seen  by  transmitted  light.  As  a  result  of  his 
experiments,  he  found  that  if  we  go  up  the  spectrum  in  the  sense  of  de- 
creasing wave-lengths  (/>.  from 

red  to  violet),  the  deviation  is     *  P 

abnormally  increased  below  an 
absorption  band,  and  diminished 
above  the  absorption  band. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  fuchsine, 
which  has  an  absorption  band 
in  the  green,  the  colours  red, 
orange,  and  yellow,  which  are  o 
below  the  band,  are  deviated 
to  an  abnormal  extent ;  and  the 
blue  and  violet,  which  are  above 
the  absorption  band,  are  less 
deviated  than  the  normal.  This 
is  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  370.  The  dotted  curve  represents  the 
proportion  of  light  of  the  different  wave-lengths  which  is  absorbed 
and  has  a  well-marked  maximum  in  the  green.  The  full-line  curve  ABCD 
represents  the  deviation  produced  by  a  given  prism  of  fuchsine.     The 
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yellow  and  red,  as  shown  by  ihc  portion  DC  of  the  curve,  are  deviated 
more  than  the  violet,  as  shown  by  the  portion  ba. 

887.  Colour  Produced  by  Absorption.— We  have  already  referred 
to  the  fact  that  non-luminous  bodies  are  seen  by  the  light  which  they 
scatter  at  their  surface.  The  light  is  usually  not  only  reflected  at  the 
surface,  but  penetrates  some  depth  below  the  surface,  where  it  is  reflected 
by  inequalities  in  the  subst«^nce  of  the  body.  This  internally  scattered 
light  then  reaches  the  eye,  after  traversing  a  certain  thickness  of  the 
substance  ;  and  hence  if  the  body  absorbs  any  given  coloured  light,  the 
reflected  light  will  be  of  the  tint  obtained  by  removing  light  of  this  colour 
from  white  light.  Thus  a  red  poppy  appears  red  because  the  petals 
exert  a  strong  selective  absorption  on  all  the  colours  except  red,  so  that 
light  which  has  penetrated  beneath  the  surface  of  the  petals,  and  is  then 
scattered  by  the  cells,  emerges  robbed  of  all  its  colours  except  red 
The  fact  that  the  flower  absorbs  almost  completely  all  colours  except 
red  can  be  observed  by  holding  the  flower  in  different  parts  of  the 
spectrum.  In  the  red  it  will  appear  brilliantly  red,  and  as  it  is  moved 
towards  the  green  the  brilliancy  will  gradually  fade,  till,  when  it  is  in  the 
blue,  all  the  light  which  now  falls  on  it  will  be  absorbed,  so  that  none  is 
reflected  to  the  eye,  and  the  flower  will  appear  black. 

In  the  case  of  the  bodies  referred  to  in  the  previous  section  as  showing 
surface  colour,  light  of  a  particular  colour  seems  unable  to  penetrate  at 
all,  and  is  therefore  reflected,  so  that  the  transmitted  light  will  be  without 
this  colour.  Such  phenomena  are  shown  by  many  of  the  aniline  colours, 
and  by  some  metals,  such  as  gold  and  copper.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
gold  the  reflected  light  is  of  the  colour  ordinarily  associated  with  the 
metal  ;  a  thin  film  of  gold  is,  however,  transparent,  the  transmitted  light 
being  green. 

388.  Distribution  of  Energy  in  the  Spectrum.— A  black  body 
appears  such  because  it  absorbs  light  of  all  wave-lengths,  and  although 
even  lamp-black  reflects  a  little  light,  yet  it  absorbs  such  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  incident  light,  that  for  most  purposes  it  may  be  taken  as 
absorbing  the  whole  of  the  incident  light.  If,  then,  a  beam  of  light  is 
incident  on  a  surface  coated  with  lamp-black,  the  light  will  neither  he 
reflected  nor  transmitted.  The  energy  of  ilie  incident  light-waves  will 
be  transferred  to  the  absorbing  body,  where  it  will  appear  as  heat,  so 
that  the  body  coated  with  lamp-black  will  become  heated  ;  and  if  we 
measure  the  quantity  of  heat  it  receives  in  a  given  time,  when  absorbing 
a  given  quantity  of  light,  the  energy  corresponding  to  this  incident  light 
can  be  calculated.  Hence  by  measuring  the  heat  received  by  a  black  body 
when  placed  in  different  portions  of  a  spectrum,  the  relative  energy 
of  the  light  of  the  various  wave-lengths  present  in  the  spectrum  can  be 
determined,  the  instruments  used  for  this  measurement  being  the  ones 
described  in  §  244. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  experiment,  Langley  uses  a  rock-salt  prism 
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ice  the  dispersion,  since  this  substance  is  not  onlj 
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Fig:  37r.  It  -miZ  be  observed  *har.  23  the  temperamre  of  die  btacfrrnrd 
oi^oer  15  raned,  ndlstrioa  of  sznaller  and  smaEer  «a[¥e-Iciig;t]i  aqppcais ; 
and  altlwxz^  the  ener;?v  cntT^spoadizL^  to  eacEt  wave4eflgtli  iooeases, 
the  increase  is  cvx  the  same  for  alL  the  maxinuzm  of  the  conre  being 
displai:ed  trjwards  the  szsaQer  wave-lengths. 

Since  when  the  copper  is  heated  to  a  safficiendr  high  temperature  it 
emits  white  light,  we  see  that,  starting  at  a  low  temperatoret  the  radiation 
emitted  is  of  comparatrvely  great  wave-length  oniVf  bat  as  the  temperature 
rises  the  body  emits  rays  of  smaller  wave-length,  till  finally  even  violet 
light  is  emitted.  We  see,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  physical  difference, 
except  that  of  the  wave-length,  between  the  radiation  given  oat  by  a  hot 
kettle,  which  we  call  radiant  heat,  and  that  given  oat  by  a  gas  flame, 
which  we  call  light.  Hence  the  arbitrary  distinction  between  heat- 
rays  and  light-rays,  based  on  the  &ct  that,  although  both  are  simply 
wave-motions  in  the  ether,  we  perceive  them  with  dijferemt  senses  is 
misleading. 

The  depressions  in  the  energy*  curve  of  the  solar  spectrum  in  the  infra 
red,  indicating  as  they  do  the  partial  absence  of  radiation  of  certain  wave- 
lengths, show  that  e\'en  in  this  region  there  are  dark  bands  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  These  bands  in  the  infra  red  are  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
absTiiption  within  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

Not  only  does  the  solar  spectrum  extend  £ir  beyond  the  visible 
spectrum  in  the  direction  of  increasing  wave-lengths,  but  it  also  extends 
beyond  the  violet.  We  shall  see  later  on  how  this  ultra-violet  portion  of 
the  spectrum  may  be  examined. 

389.  Fluorescence.— If  a  solution  of  chlorophyll  (the  colooring- 
matter  of  green  plants;  is  placed  in  a  dark  room,  and  a  beam  of  white 
light  is  allowed  to  fall  on  it,  the  portions  of  the  solution  on  which  the 
light  first  falls  become  luminous,  emitting  in  all  directions  a  red  light 
This  phenomenon  is  called  fluorescence,  the  name  being  derived  from 
fluor-spar,  a  body  which  also  exhibits  the  phenomenon.  The  fluorescence 
is  mrist  brilliant  at  the  surface  of  incidence  of  the  white  light,  the  bril- 
liancy gradually  decreasing  with  the  thickness  of  the  solution  through 
which  the  light  has  passed.  The  same  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by 
paraffm  oil,  solutions  of  quinine,  and  of  some  aniline  colours,  such  as 
eosin  (red  ink),  fluorescine,  also  by  some  salts,  such  as  barium,  or 
f>otassium  platino-cyanidc. 

If  a  fluorescent  body,  instead  of  being  placed  in  white  light,  is  exposed 
to  light  of  different  colours,  it  is  found  that  the  fluorescence  only  occurs 
with  certain  kinds  of  light.  Thus  if  a  test-tube  containing  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  quinine  is  held  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  it  presents 
a  very  different  appearance  in  some  parts  from,  say,  the  same  test-tube 
when  filled  with  water.  In  the  red  the  solution  of  quinine  looks  red,  in 
the  yellow  and  green  it  looks  yellow  and  green  respectively,  but  in  the 
blue  and  violet  a  marked  change  is  apparent,  as  it  begins  to  show  the 
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'cent  colour  which  it  exhibits   in  white  light.     This 

~es  towards  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  is 

test-tube  is  held  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible 

-a-violet  rays  are  capable  of  exciting  fluorescence 

'  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  it  will  be  found 

ieep  red.    As  the  solution  is  moved  up 

*bit  the  red  fluorescent  light,  although 

•s  brownish,  due  to  the  presence  of 

nt  body  is  examined   spectro- 

A,  natic,  but  to  contain  light  of 

*  ^urs  is,  however,  always  less 

^the  fluorescence.     Thus 

•   absorbing  light  of  certain 

.  tlie  ultra-violet  light,  chlorophyll 

.•le  red,  as  well  as  others  in  the  yellow, 

.iiverting  this  absorbed  light  into  light  of 

ur  instance,  to  the  eye  a  beam  of  sunlight  does 

ti  intensity  by  passage  through  a  moderate  thickness 

«  quinine,  but  it  has  been  deprived  almost  entirely  of  its 

.  rays,  and  the  quinine  has  converted  these  rays  into  blue  and 

lays  which  are  visible  to  the  eye. 

Fluorescence  has  been  used  to  map  the  solar  spectrum  beyond  the 

^iolet,  for  when  the  spectrum  is  thrown  on  a  fluorescent  substance  the 

fluorescent  glow  will  appear  extending  beyond  the  violet  and  is  traversed 

by  dark  absorption  bands  which  are  similar  tu  the  Fraunhofer  bands  in 

^he  visible  part  of  the  spectrum. 

890.  Phosphorescence.— In  the  case  of  the  fluorescent  bodies  just 
Considered,  the  emission  of  the  fluorescent  light  ceases  immediately  the 
iticident  light  is  cut  ofl*.  Some  substances,  particularly  the  sulphides  of 
Calcium,  barium,  and  strontium,  continue  to  emit  light  after  the  incident 
light  has  been  cut  ofl*,  so  that  after  exposure  to  light  they  shine  in  the 
^ark.  This  phenomenon  is  called  phosphorescence^  a  name  which  is 
l-ather  misleading,  since  the  glow  exhibited  by  phosphorus  is  due  to  slow 
chemical  action,  while  the  glow  of  a  phosphorescent  substance  is  not  due 
to  chemical  action,  and  is  really  fluorescence  which  persists  after  the 
Source  of  illumination  is  removed.  Phosphorescence  is  exhibited  by  a 
^reat  number  of  bodies,  but  in  most  cases  it  lasts  for  such  a  short  time 
^fter  the  incident  light  has  been  cut  off  as  to  require  special  means  for 
its  detection. 

S91.  Calorescence. — The  converse  action  to  that  which  occurs  in  the 
case  of  fluorescence,  i.e.  the  absorption  by  a  body  of  radiation  of  one 
vavc-Iength  and  its  emission  as  radiation  of  shorter  wave-length,  is 
called  calorescence,  and  was  exhibited  by  Tyndall  by  focussing  the  infra- 
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f"  i^-  371-  It  will  l)e  observed  that,  as  the  temperature  of  the  bladcened 
ro|>[)er  is  raised,  radiation  of  smaller  and  smaller  wave-length  appean ; 
and  although  tlie  encrjo'  corresponding  to  each  wave-length  increascsi 
the  increase  is  not  the  same  for  all,  the  maximum  of  the  cun-e  bdng 
displaced  towards  the  smaller  wave-lengths. 

Since  when  the  copper  is  heated  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  it 
emits  white  light,  we  sec  that,  starting  at  a  low  temperature,  the  radiatioa 
emitted  is  of  comparatively  great  wave-length  only,  but  as  the  temperature 
rises  the  body  emits  rays  of  smaller  wave-length,  till  finally  even  viokt 
light  is  emitted.  We  see,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  physical  difierenoe, 
except  that  of  the  wave-length,  between  the  radiation  given  out  fay  a  hot 
kettle,  which  we  call  radiant  heat,  and  that  given  out  by  a  gas  flam^ 
which  we  call  light.  Hence  the  arbitrary  distinction  between  heat- 
rays  and  light- rays,  based  on  the  fact  that,  although  both  are  simply 
wave-motions  in  the  ether,  we  perceive  them  with  different  senses  is 
misleading. 

The  depressions  in  the  energy  cur\'c  of  the  solar  spectrum  in  the  infia 
red,  indicating  as  they  do  the  partial  absence  of  radiation  of  certain  wave- 
len^jlhs,  show  that  even  in  this  region  there  are  dark  bands  in  the  solar 
spectrinn.  These  t)ands  in  the  infra  red  are  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
at>sorption  within  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

Not  only  lUws  the  solar  spectrum  extend  far  beyond  the  visible 
spectrum  in  the  direction  of  increasing  wave-lengths,  but  it  also  extends 
Ix'yoiul  the  violet.  We  shall  see  later  on  how  this  ultra-violet  portion  of 
the  sp<'ctruni  may  ])c  examined. 

389.  Fluorescence.- -If  a  solution  of  chlorophyll  (the  colouring- 
matter  of  green  plants)  is  placed  in  a  dark  room,  and  a  beam  of  white 
li^ht  is  allowed  to  fall  on  it,  the  portions  of  the  solution  on  which  the 
li>{ht  first  falls  l>ocomc  luminous,  emitting  in  all  directions  a  red  light 
This  phenomenon  is  called  fluorescence,  the  name  being  derived  fixxn 
fluor-spar,  a  l>«uly  which  also  exhibits  the  phenomenon.  The  fluorescence 
is  most  brilliant  at  the  surface  of  incidence  of  the  white  light,  the  bril- 
liancy gradually  decreasing  with  the  thickness  of  the  solution  through 
which  the  li>«ht  has  passed.  The  same  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by 
])aratVin  oil,  solutions  of  quinine,  and  of  some  aniline  colours,  such  as 
eosin  (red  ink),  fluorescine,  also  by  some  salts,  such  as  barium,  or 
|H^lassiuni  platino-cyaniile. 

If  a  fluorescent  Ixxly,  instead  of  l>eing  placed  in  white  light,  is  exposed 
lt>  lij^ht  of  ditVeront  colours,  it  is  found  that  the  fluorescence  only  occurs 
with  certain  kinds  of  lij^ht.  Thus  if  a  test-tul>e  containing  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  i|uiniuc  is  held  in  diflcrcnt  |\iris  of  the  spectrum,  it  presents 
a  very  ditVertMii  appearance  in  some  parts  fn^^m.  say,  the  same  test-tube 
when  tilUnl  with  water.  In  the  red  the  solution  of  quinine  looks  red,  in 
the  yellow  and  j>reen  it  Kx>ks  yellow  and  green  respectively,  but  in  the 
blue  and  violet  a  markevl  change  is  apparent,  as  it  l>egins  to  show  the 
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pale  blue  fluorescent  colour  which  it  exhibits  in  white  light.  This 
fluorescence  increases  towards  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  is 
visible  even  when  the  test-tube  is  held  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible 
spectrum,  so  that  the  ultra-violet  rays  are  capable  of  exciting  fluorescence 
in  this  substance. 

If  a  solution  of  chlorophyll  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  it  will  be  found 
to  £^low  even  in  the  red  with  a  deep  red.  As  the  solution  is  moved  up 
the  spectrum,  it  continues  to  exhibit  the  red  fluorescent  light,  although 
in  the  violet  the  fluorescent  colour  is  brownish,  due  to  the  presence  of 
some  green  light  as  well  as  the  red. 

If  the  light  emitted  by  a  fluorescent  body  is  examined  spectro- 
scopically,  it  is  found  not  to  be  monochromatic,  but  to  contain  light  of 
various  colours ;  the  wave-length  of  these  colours  is,  however,  always  less 
than  the  wave-length  of  the  light  which  causes  the  fluorescence.  Thus 
fluorescent  bodies  possess  the  property  of  absorbing  light  of  certain 
wave-lengths ;  quinine  absorbs  most  of  the  ultra-violet  light,  chlorophyll 
has  a  marked  absorption  band  in  the  red,  as  well  as  others  in  the  yellow, 
green,  and  blue,  and  of  converting  this  absorbed  light  into  light  of 
greater  wave-length.  For  instance,  to  the  eye  a  beam  of  sunlight  does 
not  seem  reduced  in  intensity  by  passage  through  a  moderate  thickness 
of  a  solution  of  quinine,  but  it  has  been  deprived  almost  entirely  of  its 
ultra-violet  rays,  and  the  quinine  has  converted  these  rays  into  blue  and 
violet  rays  which  are  visible  to  the  eye. 

Fluorescence  has  been  used  to  map  the  solar  spectrum  beyond  the 
violet,  for  when  the  spectrum  is  thrown  on  a  fluorescent  substance  the 
fluorescent  glow  will  appear  extending  beyond  the  violet  and  is  traversed 
by  dark  absorption  bands  which  are  similar  to  the  Fraunhofer  bands  in 
the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum. 

890.  Phosphorescence.— In  the  case  of  the  fluorescent  bodies  just 
considered,  the  emission  of  the  fluorescent  light  ceases  immediately  the 
incident  light  is  cut  ofl*.  Some  substances,  particularly  the  sulphides  of 
calcium,  barium,  and  strontium,  continue  to  emit  light  after  the  incident 
light  has  been  cut  off",  so  that  after  exposure  to  light  they  shine  in  the 
dark.  This  phenomenon  is  called  phosphorescence^  a  name  which  is 
rather  misleading,  since  the  glow  exhibited  by  phosphorus  is  due  to  slow 
chemical  action,  while  the  glow  of  a  phosphorescent  substance  is  not  due 
to  chemical  action,  and  is  really  fluorescence  which  persists  after  the 
Source  of  illumination  is  removed.  Phosphorescence  is  exhibited  by  a 
great  number  of  bodies,  but  in  most  cases  it  lasts  for  such  a  short  time 
after  the  incident  light  has  been  cut  off"  as  to  require  special  means  for 
its  detection. 

891.  Calorescence. — The  converse  action  to  that  which  occurs  in  the 
case  of  fluorescence,  i.e.  the  absorption  by  a  body  of  radiation  of  one 
^'ave-length  and  its  emission  as  radiation  of  shorter  wave-length,  is 
Called  calorescence,  and  was  exhibited  by  Tyndall  by  focussing  the  infra- 
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red  rays  from  an  electric  arc,  the  luminous  rays  being  removed  by  trans- 
mission through  a  solution  of  iodine,  on  a  strip  of  platinum  foil,  when  the 
platinum  was  heated  to  incandescence  and  emitted  visible  radiation. 

392.  Chemical  ActioiL— When  light  is  absorbed  by  a  body  the 
energy  of  the  absorbed  radiation  is  taken  up  by  the  body,  and  we  hafe 
already  considered  some  of  the  forms  under  whick  this  absorbed  energy 
can  exist,  namely,  it  can  be  converted  into  heat  and  warm  the  body,  or 
it  can  produce  by  fluorescence  or  phosphorescence  light  of  different 
character  from  the  incident  radiation,  and  be  again  radiated  as  a 
vibratory  motion.  We  have  now  to  consider  a  third  way  in  which  the 
energy  of  absorbed  light  may  be  used,  namely,  in  doing  chemical  work. 
Thus  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  gases  will  keep  indefinitely  in 
the  dark,  but  as  soon  as  the  mixture  is  exposed  to  sunlight  the  two  gases 
combine  with  explosive  violence. 

Another  well-known  case  where  light  produces  chemical  change  is 
that  of  silver  chloride,  which,  under  the  influence  of  light  (sunlight), 
becomes  blackened  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  silver.  This  provoca- 
tion of  chemical  change  by  light  is,  of  course,  the  cause  of  all  photographic 
action. 

Light  of  all  colours  is  not  equally  active  in  promoting  chemical  change, 
and  in  Fig.  373  the  relative  intensity  with  which  light  of  diflerent  colours 
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of  the  solar  spectrum  act  in  promoting  chemical  change  is  shown  by 
means  of  a  curve.  The  exact  position  of  the  maximum,  however,  depends 
to  a  certain  extent  on  the  nature  of  the  chemical  change  produced.  The 
spectrum  must  be  produced  by  means  of  a  quartz  prism  and  lenses,  for 
glass  exerts  a  powerful  absorption  on  the  ultra-violet  rays.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  rays  that  are  chiefly  efficacious  arc  those  in  the  extreme 
violet  and  in  the  ultra-violet.  For  this  reason  the  ultra-violet  rays 
are  often  called  chemical  rays,  but  it  must  be  remembered  they  only 
differ  from  the  visible  and  heat  rays  in  their  wave-length,  and  that 
chemiccil  action  is  not  confined  to  tliesc  rays,  but  is  only  more  strongly 
exhibited  by  them  than  by  rays  of  greater  wave-length. 
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898.  Extent  of  the  Light  and  Heat  Spectrum.— It  is  of  some 

nterest  to  briefly  collect  a  few  data  as  to  the  range  of  wave-lengths  which 

lave  been  measured  in  the  case  of  light  or  heat  radiation. 

In  the  following  table  the  approximate  wave-lengths  of  a  few  interest- 

ng  kinds  of  radiation  are  given  : — 

Cm. 

Smallest  wave-length  measured ooooi 

Maximum  of  chemical  action  in  solar  spectrum.     Ex- 
tremity of  visible  spectnmi 00004 


Z>line 

Extremity  of  visible  spectrum 
Maximum  energy  in  solar  spectrum 
Largest  wave-length  measured 
Smallest  measured  electrical  oscillation 


.000059 

.00007 

.00008 

.0025 

.6 


The  last  number  of  the  above  table  has  been  added  on  account  of  the 
fact  that,  on  the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light,  both  light  and  heat 
waves  are  really  electrical  oscillations  (§  581)  of  small  wave-length,  and 
the  numbers  given  show  that  there  is  not  such  a  very  great  breach  to  be 
filled  up  before  we  have  a  series  of  measured  wave-lengths,  i.e.  a  spectrum, 
extending  continuously  from  the  ultra-violet  down  to  electrical  oscillations 
which  are  observed  as  such. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

COLOUR   SENSATIONS 

394.  Sensations  produced  by  Light.— We  have  up  to  the  present 
considered  the  subject  of  light  in  its  objective  aspect  only,  and  must  now 
proceed  to  examine  the  subjective  sensations  produced  when  light- waves 
of  various  kinds  enter  the  eye.  When  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
audition,  we  saw  that  the  nature  of  the  sensation  produced  depends  on 
the  intensity,  the  frequency,  and  the  timbre  of  the  note.  The  timbre, 
however,  is  really  included  in  the  first  two,  for  it  depends  on  the  fre- 
quency and  intensity  of  the  various  simple  tones  which  build  up  the 
note.  In  the  same  way,  the  sensation  experienced  when  light  enters  the 
eye  depends  on  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  the  various  simple  coloured 
lights  which  build  up  the  resultant  colour.  As  we  shall,  however,  find, 
the  eye  possesses  much  less  analysing  power  than  the  ear,  for  while  the 
ear  which  receives  a  note  of  given  composition  can  always  distinguish 
any  other  note  of  which  the  composition  is  diflferent,  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  eye.  Thus  by  allowing  light  of  only  three  selected  frequencies 
to  enter  the  eye,  a  sensation  is  produced  which  is  quite  undistinguishable 
from  the  sensation  produced  when  white  light  enters  the  eye,  althougb, 
as  we  have  seen,  white  light  consists  of  light  of  all  frequencies  between 
very  considerable  limits.  Thus  while  in  acoustics  like  sensations  are 
produced  by  like  causes,  in  optics  this  is  not  necessarily  true,  and  the 
same  sensation  may  be  produced  by  entirely  different  causes. 

395.  Colour  Constants.— We  shall  in  the  following  pages  use  the 
word  colour  in  a  rather  different  sense  to  that  hitherto  employed.  Up 
to  now,  by  the  colour  of  light  we  have  meant  the  frequency  of  the  ether 
vibrations,  and  so  have  used  it  in  the  sense  of  pitch  in  acoustics.  Now, 
however,  we  shall  use  the  word  colour  to  designate  the  sensation  pro- 
duced in  the  eye,  although  where  confusion  is  likely  to  occur  the 
expression  colour  sensation  will  be  employed. 

As  we  shall  see  later,  the  colour  sensation  produced  in  different 
persons  by  the  same  quality  of  light  may  vary  considerably,  and  so  we 
have  to  consider  the  sehsation  which  is  felt  by  the  majority  of  people;  in 
other  words,  we  shall  deal  with  the  normal  eye. 

In  order  to  specify  a  colour  it  is  necessary  to  know  three  things  about 
it     In  the  first  place,  we  require  to  know  the  frequency  of  the  various 

vibratory  motions  which  constitute  the  light  which  enters  the  eye,  or,  as 
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it  is  sometimes  called,  the  hue  of  the  light.  In  the  second  place,  we 
require  to  know  the  brightness  or  luminosity  of  the  colour.  In  the  third 
place,  we  require  to  know  whether  the  light  considered  is  mixed  with 
any  white  light,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent.  If  a  light  is  free  from  admixed 
white  light  it  is  said  to  be  pure.  Thus  by  allowing  monochromatic 
/>-light  to  fall  on  a  white  card,  the  sensation  is  that  of  orange-yellow  and 
the  colour  is  pure.  If,  however,  the  card  is  simultaneously  illuminated 
by  white  light,  the  sensation  produced  is  altered  and  the  colour  is  no 
longer  pure. 

396.  Luminosity. — In  order  to  be  able  to  measure  the  luminosity  of 
a  colour,  we  must  have  a  standard  or  unit  of  luminosity.  Two  cases  have 
to  be  considered,  namely,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  luminosities  of 
different  coloured  lights,  and  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  luminosities  of 
the  colours  seen  when  different  pigments  are  illuminated  by  white  light. 

When  dealing  with  lights  of  different  colours,  the  unit  taken  is  some 
of  the  white  light  produced  by  the  source  which  is  employed  to  give  the 
coloured  light.  In  the  case  of  pigments,  the  unit  is  the  luminosity  of  a 
white  surface  which  is  illuminated  by  the  same  light  as  that  which  falls 
on  the  pigment. 

As  a  source  of  white  light  which  maybe  employed  in  colour  measure- 
ments. Captain  Ab- 
ney  has  found  that 
the  light  given  by  the 
crater  of  the  electric 
arc  (S  496)  is  by  far 
the  most  steady  and 
uniform  in  quality. 
The  arrangement  he 
has  employed  in  his 
exfKiriments  on  colour 
is  shown  in  plan  in 

f^^K-  374-  An  image 
of  the  crater  of  an 
arc,  E,  is  thrown,  by 
means  of  a  lens,  L,, 
on  the  slit  of  a  colli- 
mator. The  parallel 
beam  of  light  thus 
produced  falls  on  the 
prisms  Pj  and  l\„ 
and  is  thus  split  up, 
the  different  coloured 
rays  being  brought 
to  a  focus  by  the  lens 
Ls  between  v  and  R. 


Fig.  374. 
If  a  screen  is  placed  at  A,  a  pure  spectrum  will  be 


S«4 

fbrmcd  on  iL  If  Ow  scrc«n  is  not  tbcrc.  the  lens  I,  wjU  csnse  ibc  fight 
of  all  the  various  coIoufs  to  be  superposed  over  z  snail  patch  on  a 
at  B,  and  so  nill  reproduce  while  light.  It,  however,  there  15  a  scie 
Id  which  there  are  one  or  more  slit^  of  which  the  positions  can  be  Taiied, 
then  il  is  onlylhe  light  of  the  wave-lengths  conespooding  to  the  positiuu 
of  these  slits  in  the  spectrum  which  will  be  thtown  by  ibe  lens  L,  on  tbe 
patch  B.  Hence  by  varying  the  positions  and  sues  of  these  slits,  difietnl 
cdour  mixtures  can  be  obtained.  Some  of  tbe  white  light  is  leflecttd 
fiom  the  liril  prism  along  R.  and  by  means  of  a  lens  and  a  n 
light  is  caused  to  form  a  white  patch  on  tbe  scieen  at  C,  and  (his  acts  a 
a  reference  white  when  measuring  luminosities.  The  intensity  of  tbe 
white  tight  can  be  reduced  by  means  of  a  set  of  rotating  seciots  pUced 
at  u,  which  are  so  arranged  that  the  proportion  of  opaque  sector  to 
transpatcnt  sector  can  be  adjusted  while  the  instrnment  is  rotuing. 
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In  order  to  determine  the  luminosity  of  the  diRcrent  parts  of  the  arc- 
light  spectrum  a  single  slit  is  employed,  so  that  the  patch  B  is  illuminated 
by  light  of  one  Havc-lenj,'th,  and  the  intensity  of  the  white  light  is  varied 
till  the  two  patches  appear  of  equal  brighiness.  By  making  this  com- 
parison all  along  the  spectrum,  and  plotting  the  luminosities  obtained  as 
ordinates,  Abney  has  obtained  the  cune  shown  in  Fig.  375,  Tbe  fiiU- 
line  cun-e  represents  the  luminosity  for  a  nonnal  eye,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  a  very  marked  maximum  in  the  yellow,  and  that  the 
luminosity  of  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  is  very  smalL  The  dotted 
curve  represents  the  luminosity  as  measured  by  a  red  colour-blind 
observer,  and  we  shall  return  to  this  subject  later. 

If  the  luminosity  of  two  coloured  lights  is  measured  separately  hy 
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placing  a  slit  at  the  appropriate  place  in  the  spectrum,  and  then  two  slits 

are  placed  so  as  to  allow  light  of  the  two  colours  to  fall  on  the  screen 

simultaneously,  and  the  luminosity  of  the  two  combined  measured,  it  is 

found  to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  luminosities  of  the  two  separate 

components.     The  same  result  is  obtained  with  three  or  more  different 

coloured  lights,  so  that   the    luminosity  of   such    coloured    lights    is 

additive. 

In  order  to  measure  the  luminosity  of  the  light  reflected  from  various 

pigments,  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  376  is  employed.    The  central 

portion.  A,  is  covered  with  the  pigment,  and 

the    proportion    of   the    black    and    white 

sectors  c  and  B  can  be  varied  by  slipping 

one  over  the  other.    This  card  is  mounted 

on  an  axle  and  rapidly  rotated,  and  the 

width  of  the  white  sectors  is  altered  till, 

when  illuminated  with  any  given  coloured 

light,  the    luminosity    of   the    whole    disc 

appears  the  same.     The  ratio  of  the  white  Z;       iT 

,,,-!,  ,  Fig.  376. 

sectors  to  the  whole  circle  then  gives  the 

luminosity  of  the  pigment  when   illuminated  by  the  given   coloured 

light 

397.  Colour  Mixtures.— The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  3^4  can  be 
used  for  studying  the  colour  sensation  produced  by  mixing  light  of 
various  wave-lengths.  For  by  placing  slits  in  various  parts  of  the 
spectrum  the  patch  B  will  be  illuminated  by  the  mixture  of  the  colours 
corresponding  to  the  positions  of  the  slits.  It  is  found  that,  if  the  posi- 
tions of  three  slits  be  suitably  chosen,  any  colour  whatever  can  be 
matched  by  the  mixture  of  light  of  these  three  wave-lengths  taken  in 
various  proportions. 

The  three  primary  colours,  by  mixing  which  all  the  various  colour 
sensations  can  be  obtained,  are  violet  near  the  Fraunhofer  line  G,  green 
between  E  and  F,  and  red  between  R  and  c. 

If  the  intensities  of  the  three  primaries  taken  are  violet  250,  green 
203,  and  red  100,  the  mixture  produces  the  same  sensation  as  white  light 
straight  from  the  arc. 

398.  The  Youngr-Helmholtz  Theory  of  Colour.— From  the  fact 
that  any  colour  sensation  could  be  produced  by  the  mixture,  in  suitable 
proportions,  of  light  of  three  given  wave-lengths,  Thomas  Young  was  led 
to  suppose  that  there  existed  three  primary  colour  sensations,  and 
Helmholtz  has  supposed  that  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  eye  is 
furnished  with  three  sets  of  nerves,  one  set  which,  when  excited,  gives  the 
sensation  of  red,  another  of  green,  and  the  third  of  violet.  When  more 
than  one  set  of  nerves  is  excited,  then  a  mixed  sensation  is  produced,  the 
character  of  which  depends  on  the  degree  to  which  each  set  of  nerves 
tias  been  excited. 
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TT\^  \r^:*:  'r.^r,-.  5.5  'r-  'hr'K  ser^s  r-t  cnftxn-  nerves  acctmtts  sati»* 
f'Hffr,r.\'f  'r,r  v"^  .^i>,n^.T-..i!  roi-.r^r  sen5dL:.:on5  of  coiicr-birnd  persoofs. 
T h';%  ;*  ft»f,K'  \..rA  z^'-r^r.  :?  or.e  :r.  T^hkr:  oce  '*Terv  rarelv  twx>7  of  the 
\^*\  fpi  ff.'xf'.x  r.f.r*t:\  :t  r.-.'^-.ir.yc.  Th^:.s  a  red  cotocr-bfind  penoo  is  one 
'f>  «.>  I'-h  •r.'i  r'rd  z.^^r-**:^  ar^  in^enrl'ivt  Heare  soch  a  person  will  ooh^ 
\^r^\*\'^  'hf;  v:^/i^  an^i  i'r^^n  s^iAations.  and  it  Trill  a:  ooce  be  perceived 
•*h/  'hf;  I';rri;r./'/s;!y  mr*^  f  U'-  3" 5  o'-ca-ned  by  such  an  obsener  £ills  so 
rri'V  h  ^^'.tft  the  nffrrrutl  a:  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  for  there  the 
yr^^rt  ar.d  v'olet  s^nvit:''.r.5  are  very  veak. 

fn  •!■.':  ^-^t^i^  of  a  ;fr'i/:r.  lot^-Kir- blind  person,  the  jgteeii  sensatioo  is 
;*>/v:^f,  arM  h^mrf:  th*!:  ojr/es  in  Fig-.  377  show  that  fe>r  bhie  light,  abrat 
U^iK'-K^t'/  fyrf**sen  K  and  f.  the  two  remaining  sensations  are  equaih' 
\*\ru'i'.HifA.  No'*'  eq'ia!  stimulation  of  all  three  sensations  corresponds 
in  th^.  normal  fr>-^.  to  »hite,  and  in  the  ;rreen  cdoar-blind,  in  the  same 
way,  f.f\uH]  nvm^ilation  of  the  violet  and  red  sensations  also  corresponds 
»o  thf,  v-nvation  pfjdured  by  white.  Hence  when  blue  light  enters 
fj»e  frye  rif  a  ^freen  rolour-hlind  person  the  impression  prodoccd  is  the 
'.ame  as  that  pr^-Kiured  by  white  lijrht.  This  fact  is  brougfat  oat  ven* 
''learly  if  sfKh  a  '•olour-blind  person  is  shown  a  spjectrum.  for  he  will  say 
fhat  fie  see*  re^i  at  one  end  and  violet  at  the  other,  with  a  white  band 
f#ef'Aeen. 

399.  Complementary  Colours.— Two  colours  are  said  to  be  comple- 
mentary when,  if  r.r»mhin*rd,  they  pro^lure  the  sensation  of  white. 
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The  complementary  colours  of  the  spectrum  colours  can  be  obtained 
y  stopping  the  light  of  any  given  wave-length  by  means  of  an  opaque 
xl  and  allowing  the  remaining  colours  to  be  combined  by  the  lens 
I  (Fig.  374)  on  the  screen  at  B.  Then  the  colour  seen  at  B  will  be  the 
3mplementary  of  that  which  is  removed  from  the  spectrum  by  the 
iterposition  of  the  rod. 

Since  not  only  all  the  spectrum  colours,  but  also  the  three 
rimary  colours  taken  in  their  proper  proportions,  produce  the  sensa- 
on  of  white,  if  one  of  the  slits  is  closed  the  colour  produced  by  the 
lixture  of  the  remaining  two  will  be  complementary  to  the  missing 
olour. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  either  of  the  two  complementaries  should  be  a 
ompound  colour,  for  if  a  slit  be  placed  in  the  blue  near  F,  and  another 
1  the  yellow  between  D  and  c,  the  mixture  of  the  two  simple  colours 
"ansmitted  will  produce  the  sensation  of  white,  and  hence  these  two 
olours  are  complementary.  The  reason  for  the  production  of  the  sensa- 
on  of  white  by  the  mixture  of  the  above  two  colours  can  be  seen  by  a 
tudy  of  the  curves  in  Fig.  377.  For  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sum  of  the 
rdinates  of  the  red  and  green  curves,  where  cut  by  the  dotted  lines 
,  I,  2,  3  and  4,  5, 6,  are  each  equal  to  the  ordinate,  F3,  of  the  violet  curve, 
fence  the  combined  effect  of  these  two  lights  is  to  excite  all  three 
rimary  sensations  to  an  equal  extent,  that  is,  to  produce  the  sensation 
f  white. 

Although  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  light  produces  the  sensation 
f  white,  it  is  otherwise  if  we  mix  blue  and  yellow  pigments,  for  in  this 
ase  the  result  is  a  pigment  which,  when  illuminated  by  white  light, 
roduces  the  sensation  of  green.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  the  case 
f  pigments  the  light  which  reaches  the  eye  is  white  light  which  has 
een  deprived  of  some  of  its  components  by  absorption  within  the  pig- 
lent  Thus  a  blue  pigment  will  absorb  all  the  colours  except  the  blue 
nd  green,  while  a  yellow  pigment  will  absorb  all  but  the  red,  yellow, 
nd  green.  Now  suppose  we  have  a  mixture  of  fine  yellow  and  blue 
tigment  particles  illuminated  by  white  light,  the  blue  particles  will 
bsorb  all  the  components  of  the  white  light  except  the  blue  and  green, 
»ut  will  transmit  these  two  colours.  The  yellow  particles  will  absorb 
he  blue  but  will  also  transmit  the  green.  Thus  all  the  components  of 
he  white  light  will  be  absorbed,  by  one  or  other  of  the  two  kinds  of 
tarticles,  except  the  green,  and  hence  all  the  light  which  is  transmitted 
»r  reflected  from  the  pigment  will  be  green.  The  truth  of  this  explana- 
ion  can  be  proved  by  painting  a  card  with  yellow  pigment  and  holding 
t  in  a  beam  of  light  which  has  passed  through  a  blue  solution.  Blue 
.nd  green  light  will  now  fall  on  the  yellow  pigment,  and  of  this  the  blue 
^ill  be  absorbed  and  the  green  will  be  reflected,  so  that  the  card  appears 
;reen.  In  the  same  way  a  card  painted  blue,  when  illuminated  by  light 
obtained  by   passing  white  light  tJirough  a  yellow  solution,   will   also 
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appear  green,  for  of  the  incident  yellow  and  green  light  the  yellow  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  pigment. 

Experiments  with  pigments  led  to  the  conclusion  that  red,  yellow, 
and  blue  were  the  three  primary  colours,  for  the  red  pigment  will  absorb 
the  green  which  is  transmitted  by  the  other  two,  ai^  so  a  neutral  tint 
is  produced  Thus  when  using  pigments  to  examine  the  phenomena  of 
colour  great  care  must  be  taken,  for  in  no  case  are  pigment  colours,  even 
approximately,  monochromatic  ;  and  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
the  colour  of  a  pigment  is  obtained  by  the  absorption  of  light  of  certain 
wave-lengths  from  the  incident  light 


CHAPTER  X 
POLARISATION  AND  DOUBLE  REFRACTION 
400.  Light  transmitted  by  Tourmaline— Polarisation.— We  have 

supposed  that  light  is  due  to  a  wave-motion  in  the  ether,  but  have  not 
yet  considered  whether  the  waves  are  longitudinal,  such  as  is  the  case 
with  sound-waves,  or  are  transverse,  i.e.  whether  the  displacement, 
whatever  its  nature  may  be,  which  causes  the  sensation  of  light  (and 
also,  of  course,  of  radiant  heat)  takes  place  normally  to  the  wave-front 
or  parallel  to  the  wave-front.  This  question  can  be  answered  at  once 
by  means  of  an  experiment  made  with  two  crystals  of  tourmaline. 

If  we  take  a  slice  of  a  crystal  of  tourmaline  cut  parallel  to  the 
crystallographic  axis,  and  pass  a  ray  of  light  through  it,  part  of  the 
light  will  pass  through,  and  will,  with  most  specimens  of  tourmaline, 
be  coloured  greenish  owing  to  selective  absorption  within  the  crystal, 
otherwise  to  the  eye  the  character  of  the  light  appears  unaltered,  and 
remains  of  the  same  intensity  if  the  tourmaline  plate  is  rotated.  If  the 
light  which  has  passed  through  one  tourmaline  plate  is  allowed  to  fall 
on  another,  placed  with  its  axis  parallel  to  the  first,  the  light  will  pass 
through  the  two  ;  the  only  visible  effect  will  be  to  slightly  darken  the 
greenish  tint,  the  intensity  being  very  slightly  diminished  by  the  second 
plate.  If,  however,  the  second  plate  is  gradually  rotated  round  an  axis 
parallel  to  the  light,  so  that  the  axes  of  the  two  crystals  are  inclined  at  a 
finite  angle  to  one  another,  the  intensity  of  the  transmitted  light  will 
gradually  diminish,  till,  when  the  axes  are  at  right  angles,  none  of  the 
light  which  has  passed  through  the  first  plate  will  pass  through  the 
second. 

Hence  the  light  which  has  passed  through  a  plate  of  tourmaline  has 
acquired  properties  which  it  did  not  before  possess,  in  that  it  can  no 
longer  pass  through  a  second  plate  of  that  substance  when  this  plate  is 
turned  so  that  its  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  first  plate. 

In  order  to  see  to  what  conclusions  this  experiment  leads,  let  us 

consider  an  analogous  problem.     If  we  have  a  stretched  string,  we  have 

seen   that  it   is   capable  of  two   distinct  modes  of  vibration,  namely, 

a   longitudinal   vibration,   in   which    the  particles   of  the  string  move 

backwards  and  forwards  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  string,  and 

a  transverse  vibration,  in  which  the  particles  move  in  planes  perpendicular 

to  the  length  of  the  string.     In  the  case  of  the  string  vibrating  longi- 
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tudinally,  the  appearance  of  the  string  is  the  same  on  all  sides,  £/.  it 
remains  stretched  straight  between  its  extremities.  When  it  is  Tibratiiig 
transversely,  however,  its  appearance  is  ordinarily  different  on  diffiocnt 
sides,  since  it  vibrates  in  a  single  plane.  Hence  a  string  vibiadng 
transversely  has  definite  sides,  so  that,  to  define  its  motion  with  reference 
to  the  surrounding  medium,  we  must  state  the  plane,  passing  through 
the  undisturljed  position  of  the  string,  in  which  the  ^-ibration  taJoes  place. 
Another  kind  of  transverse  vibration  of  which  a  string  is  capable  is  that 
in  which  each  particle  describes  a  circle  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
undistur1>ed  pf>sition  of  the  string.  Suppose,  then,  that  we  cause  a  string 
to  vibrate  in  this  manner  by  attaching  one  end  to  a  hook  fixed  at  a  little 
way  from  the  centre  of  a  rapidly  rotating  disc  A  (Fig.  378).    The  string 

will  appear  to  swell  oot  into 
^  ^  something  like  the  shape 

A  shown  by  the  dotted  fines. 
If  now  the  string  is  passed 
throagh  a  narrow  vertical 
slit  D,  since  the  motion  of 
the  string  can  then  only 
Fig.  378.  ^^c   place  up  and   down 

this  slit,  beyond  D  the 
motion  will  consist  of  transverse  vibrations  executed  in  a  plane  passing 
through  the  undisturbed  position  of  the  string  and  the  slit,  and  by 
rotating  the  slit  the  plane  in  which  the  vibrations  are  taking  place  wiH 
also  be  rotated.  Next,  if  a  second  slit  is  placed  at  F,  and  this  slit  is 
parallel  to  the  first,  the  motion  of  the  string,  being  parallel  to  this  slit, 
will  be  unaflTccted.  If,  however,  the  first  slit  remaining  vertical,  the 
second  slit  F  is  turned  out  of  the  vertical,  it  will  begin  to  interfere  with 
the  vibration  of  the  cord,  and  when  it  is  horizontal  it  will  no  longer  allow 
any  of  the  motion  of  the  cord,  which  is  in  a  vcrticle  plane,  to  pass,  and 
hence  the  portion  of  the  cord  between  the  second  slit  and  B  will  renuiin 
at  rest 

The  experiment  with  the  crossed  tourmalines  gives  just  such  a  resuh 
as  the  above,  and  so  we  conclude  that  the  reason  the  light  will  not  pass 
through  the  second  tourmaline,  when  the  axes  are  at  right  angles,  is  that 
during  its  passage  through  the  first  the  light  vibrations  have  acquired 
sides,  or,  in  other  words,  they  now  occur  in  one  plane,  so  that  they  are 
stopped  by  the  second  tourmaline,  just  as  the  transverse  vibrations  of  the 
cord  are  stopped  by  the  second  slit  after  they  have  been  confined  to  one 
plane  by  the  first. 

Since  no  such  action  could  take  place  with  the  cord  vibrating  longi- 
tudinally, we  conclude  that  the  light  vibrations  are  transverse. 

Ordinary  light,  then,  consists  of  transverse  vibrations,  and  since 
when  a  sifit^U  tounnaline  is  used  the  intensity  of  the  transmitted  light 
does  not  change  as  the  tourmaline  turns,  the  vibrations  must  take  place 
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Fig.  379. 


in  all  directions  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  ray.  After  the 
passage  of  the  light  through  the  tourmaline,  however,  the  transverse 
vibrations  all  take  place  parallel  to  some  definite  direction,  and  the  ray 
is  said  to  be  plane  polarised.  Thus  when  a  ray  of  light  lO  (Fig.  379) 
passes  through  the  tourmaline  plate 
AB,  which  is  cut  so  that  the  axis  of 
the  crystal  is  parallel  to  ab,  the 
transmitted  light  is  plane  polarised, 
/>.  the  vibrations  take  place  in  one 
-plane.  As  has  been  mentioned  in 
§  366,  we  do  not  know  for  certain 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  wa\'c- 
motion  in  the  ether  which  we  call 
light,  and  we  cannot  say  whether 
the  vibrations  take  place  in  the 
plane  containing  the  axis  of  the  cr>'stal  and  the  ray,  or  in  the  plane  at 
right  angles.  Fresnel  assumed  in  his  theory  that  the  vibrations  take 
place  in  the  plane  containing  the  ray  and  parallel  to  the  axis,  as  shown 
by  the  small  double-headed  arrows  in  the  figure.  M*Cullagh,  on  the 
other  hand,  considered  that  the  vibrations  take  place  in  planes  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis.  For  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  phenomena  we 
shall  adopt  Fresnel's  hypothesis,  merely  remarking  that  according  to 
the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light  there  is  something  going  on  in 
both  planes,  in  one  an  electric  vibration,  and  in  the  other  a  magnetic 
vibration. 

Hence  we  assume  that  the  vibrations  in   the  ether  which  produce 

light  take  place  in  the  plane  Ar.DC   containing  the  axis.     The  plane 

FEHG,  drawn  through  the  direction  of  the  ray  and  at  right  angles  to 

the  direction  of  vibration  of  the  ether  particles,  is  called  the  plane  of 

polarisation. 

Ordinary  light  is  light  in  which,  at  any  instant,  the  ether  pjirticles 
at  a  given  point  are  vibrating  in  straight  lines,  but  such  that  the  direction 
of  the  vibrations  changes  from  time  to  time.  Since  interference  can 
be  observed  between  rays  which  have  traversed  paths  which  differ  by 
400,000  wave-lengths,  it  follows  that  during  the  time  taken  for  this 
number  of  vibrations,  i.e.  \o~^  second,  the  direction  of  the  plane  of 
polarisation  does  not  appreciably  change.  A  much  slower  change  than 
this  would,  however,  be  imperceptible,  since  the  eye  is  unable  to  ap- 
preciate periodic  changes  which  take  place  in  a  time  less  than  .05  of  a 
second. 

401.  Double  Reft»action.— In  treating  of  the  refraction  of  light  we 
have  hitherto  assumed  that  the  media  between  which  the  light  passes 
are  both  isotropic.  We  havr  now  to  consider  the  refraction  of  light 
when  one  of  the  media  is  a'lotropic. 

An  aelotropic  body  which   is  transparent  to  light  is  the  crystalline 
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calcium  carbonate,  called  Iceland  spar,  this  substance  possessing  diffe- 
rent physical  properties  in  different  directions.     It  crystallises  in  vanoos 

forms,  but  they  all  split  most  readily  along  certain 
planes  which  are  always  inclined  to  each  other  at 
fixed  angles,  so  that  by  cleavage  the  crystals  can 
always  be  reduced  to  the  rhombobedral  form  shown 
in  Fig.  380.  The  rhombohedron  is  bounded  by  six 
parallelograms,  each  of  which  has  two  acute  angles 
of  78*  5'  and  two  obtuse  angles  of  loi'  55'.  Two  of 
the  solid  angles,  A  and  B  (Fig.  380),  are  formed  by 
three  obtuse  angles,  the  remaining  four  being  formed 
by  one  obtuse  and  two  acute  angles.  A  line  drawn  through  either  A  or 
B,  so  as  to  be  equally  inclined  to  the  three  sides  or  edges  which  meet  at 
the  corner,  is  called  the  axis  of  the  crystal.  We  shall  find  that  the  axis 
has  very  distinct  and  special  optical  properties,  and  since  these  properties 
are  unaltered  if  the  length,  breadth,  or  thickness  of  the  crystal  are 
altered,  as  far  as  such  optical  properties  are  concerned,  the  axis  must  be 
looked  upon  as  simply  a  direction  in  the  crystal,  so  that  all  lines  parallel 
to  the  crystallographic  axis  are  optical  axes- 

If  a  ray  of  light  is  incident  normally  on  one  of  the  faces  of  a  rhombo- 
hedron of  Iceland  spar,  part  of  the  light  will  pass  straight  through  along 

poo'  (Fig.  381),  just  as  would  happen 
in  the  case  of  an  isotropic  body.  Part 
E  E^    of  the  light  will,  however,  be  refracted 

and  travel  along  pee'.  Hence  in  this 
*  Qf  case  there  are  two  refracted  rays  cor- 
responding to  a  single  incident  ray. 
This  phenomenon  is  spoken  of  as 
double  refraction. 

If  the  Iceland  spar  is  turned  round 


I 


Fig.  381. 


the  line  PO  as  an  axis,  and  the  transmitted  light  is  received  on  a  screen, 
the  spot  of  light  corresponding  to  the  refracted  ray  POO'  will  remain 
stationary,  while  that  due  to  the  ray  pek'  will  rotate  round  the  other  as 
a  centre,  the  line  joining  the  two  images  being  always  parallel  to  the 
shorter  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  *  which  constitutes  the  face  of  the 
crystal  on  which  the  light  is  incident  normally. 

If  the  angle  of  incidence  is  not  zero,  then  in  general  there  will  be  two 
refracted  rays,  but  while  one  of  them  obeys  Snell's  law  in  that  the  ratio 
of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction 
is  constant,  whatever  the  direction  of  the  incident  ray,  for  the  other  ray 
this  ratio  is  different  for  rays  incident  in  different  directions. 

The  refracted  ray  PO,  which  obeys  the  ordinary  law  of  refraction,  is 


^  This  is  only  true  if  the  edges  of  the  face  are  all  of  equal  length.    If  this  condition 
is  not  fulfilled,  such  an  equilateral  parallelogram  must  be  marked  out  on  the  face. 
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called  the  ordinary  ray^  while  the  other  ray  PE,  which  does  not  obey  this 
law,  is  called  the  extraordinary  ray. 

If  the  light  which  has  been  transmitted  through  the  crystal  of  Iceland 
spar  is  allowed  to  fall  on  a  plate  of  tourmaline,  and  if  this  plate  is 
rotated,  it  will  be  found  that  in  some  positions  only  the  ordinary  ray 
is  transmitted,  and  in  others  only  the  extraordinary  ray.  Since  the 
positions  for  which  the  ordinary  ray  is  extinguished  are  at  right  angles 
to  the  positions  in  which  the  extraordinary  ray  is  extinguished,  this 
experiment  shows  that  both  the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  rays  are 
plane  {X)larised,  and  that  the  planes  of  polarisation  are  at  right  angles 
to  one  another. 

If  in  the  case  of  a  doubly  refracting  crystal  a  plane  be  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  face  on  which  the  light  is  incident,  and  so  as  to 
contain  the  optic  axis,  this  plane  is  called  the  principal  plane  for  the 
given  face. 

When  the  axis  of  the  tourmaline  plate  is  parallel  to  the  principal 
plane  of  the  spar,  the  ordinary  ray  is  cut  off  by  the  tourmaline,  which 
shows  that  the  ordinary  ray  is  polarised  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  tourmaline,  i.e.  parallel  to  the  principal  plane  of  the  spar.  When 
the  axis  of  the  tourmaline  is  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  plane  the 
extraordinary  ray  is  cut  off,  so  that  this  ray  is  polarised  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  principal  plane. 

Thus  suppose  abcd  (Fig.  382)  represents  the  cross  section,  taken 

perpendicular  to  the  faces  ad  and  BC,  of  a  plate  of  Iceland  spar  cut 

through   the  corners  of   the 

rhombohedron,  so    that    the 

line  AX,  or  any  line  parallel 

to  this  line,  is  the  optic  axis, 

the  plane  of  the  paper  will  be  - 

the    principal    plane    of   the 

plate  for  light  incident  on  the 

faces  AD   or   BC,   since   it    is 

perpendicular  to  these  faces 

and   also  contains  the   axis. 

Then  the  plane  of  the  paper 

is   the  plane  of  polarisation 

for  the  ordinary  ray,  so  that 

in  this  ray  the  ether  vibrations 

take  place  along  straight  lines 

perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 

the  paper,  while  the  extraordinary  ray  is  polarised  in  a  plane  at  right 

angles  to  the  paper,  and  the  vibrations  take  place  in  the  plane  of  the 

paper.     The  directions  of  the  two  rays  for  various  angles  of  incidence 

are  shown  in  the  figure. 

When  the  refracted  ray  is  parallel  to  the  axis,  as  at  P3N,  there  is  only 
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Fig.  382. 
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":v .-?  Sae'l's  Tarn-,  r>.  the  extnuirdiiiaiy 
'  .  iR^^  -lih  chc  ordinarv  rav. 
3,  >e-r-.--.c  cc  a  ^sxn  of  Icriand  spar  col 
^-:%'.  <\  ::■ :?:«  o;^:ic  axis,  the  plane  of  tbe 
pa.>^r  :$  iwrpendkular  to  the  prin- 
.-!;vil  pace,  and  hence  the  oidhiaiy 
r.-.y  F^'*  >   is  polarised  in  a  pbne 
perivnd'.cular  to  the  paper,  and 
-/^e  ex;rac»dinar>*  ray  is  polarised 
L=   :he  plaoe  of  the   paper.     Bf 
<<^::  r.,«:  the  prism  so  that  fiist  the 
c:u  r.j.r>-  and  then  the  extraordi- 
rar>-  ny  U  a;  minimum  deviatioB, 
:h-e  refract:  \  e  index  for  the  oidinarf 
riv '  a  cv^r.s:an£'  can  be  determined, 
0^  X  so  the  relracti^-e  index  for  the 
t  .v.:  r^!  :  armies  to  the  axis.     The  refractive 
r.v     -i  narv"  nv  :>  i.6;S,  while  that  for  the 
::-j  y^rpcr.d  -j!Ar  :o  the  aus,  f>.  in  a  plane 

:-->•:-;  the  :.*ve  of  a  section  of  a  crvstal  of 
:;-.:  -  .v\.>  XX.  then  if  a  ray  of  ordinary 
1  J::i  ':<  .r.j.der.t  normally  at  O,  it  will  be  split 
•j-^  rv  ::j  rvifiwi^e  through  the  crvstal  into 
:.'iv?  ctc-jjal  intensity:  one  of  tbe^e,  the 
j-.ry, :?  yo.ar^-ed  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  :!  o  :vi:>er  :\issin^  through  XX'  (the  prin- 
vT  ;.Vfc!  r'.."kr.e,  ?  ncv  :t  is  perpendicular  to  the 
f-ijo  \ix':\  ar.d  c<?ntains  the  axis  XX"),  and 
:l".e  V  ther.  the  extraordinary-,  polarised  in  a 
pl.vne  tx'rt-ter.viicular  ro  the  paper  and  passing 

•  «  • 

Next  ?-jp:x>se  thai,  in  place  of  the  incident 
!:^'ht  iH^i-^;  ur.wl.irsed  light,  wc  use  plane 
t>.v.ir!sed  I..4.ht.  <ay  by  allom-ing  the  light  to 
pM<5  th roj^h  A  tounnaline  plate.  If  the  axis 
of  the  toumiahr.e  :=  parrille!  to  xx\  the  inc.dent  l:i:ht  is  polarised  in  the 
plane  pa-sin^'  ti;rc'-j^..'::  v\  a::d  the  vibnitions  of  the  ether  take  place 
parallel  to  xx'.  N«jw  ti-.e  vibmtions  ot  the  ordinary'  ray  take  place 
parallel  to  Y\'',  since  the  ord:n.ir\-  r.iy  :>  ix^Iarised  in  the  plane  XX*,  so 
that  the  motion  I'f  the  eilier  particles  in  the  incident  light  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  moiii-n  of  the  ether  jvirticlcs  in  the  ordinar)' 
ray.  Hence  the  motion  of  the  incident  waves  has  no  component  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  vibrations  of  the  ordinarx-  ray  take  place,  and  so 
cannot  give  rise  to  such  vibrations.     There  uill  therefore  be  no  ordinary 
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ray  when  the  incident  ray  is  polarised  in  the  plane  xx'.  In  the  same 
Nray,  there  will  be  no  extraordinary  ray  when  the  incident  ray  is  polarised 
parallel  to  the  plane  yy'. 

Next  suppose  that  the  incident  light  is  polarised  in  some  intermediate 
iirection,  say  parallel  to  the  plane  zt!^  which  makes  an  angle  a  with  the 
>ptic  axis  xx',  the  ether  vibrations  taking  place  along  vv',  which  is 
nclined  at  an  angle  90** -a  to  the  optic  axis.  The  incident  vibration  will 
low  have  a  component  along  both  xx'  and  yy',  so  that  there  will  be  both 
ui  ordinary  and  an  extraordinary  ray.  In  order  to  find  the  relative 
ntensities  of  these  rays,  we  may  resolve  the  incident  vibration  along  XX' 
ind  yy'.  Since  the  motion  of  the  ether  particles  is  along  vv',  if  A  is  the 
unplitude  of  the  incident  vibration,  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration 
parallel  to  xx'  will  be  A  cos  vox'=A  cos  (9o'*-a)  =  A  sin  a,  while  the 
unplitude  of  the  vibration  parallel  to  yy'  will  be  A  cos  voy=a  cos  ou 

Thus,  since  the  energy  of  a  vibratory  motion  is  proportional  to  the 
>quare  of  the  amplitude,  we  have  that  the  intensity  of  the  incident  light 
s  A^,  that  of  the  ordinary  ray  A*  cos  *a,  and  that  of  the  extraordinary  ray 
s  A*  sin  *a.     Since 

A^  cos  -a  +  y4-  sin  ^a  =  ^2(cos  -tt+  sin  -a) 

=  A\ 

we  see  that  the  sum  of  the  intensities  of  the  ordinary  and  the  extra- 
3rdinary  rays  is  equal  to  the  intensity  of  the  incident  light. 

If  a  ray  of  light  is  allowed  to  pass  through  two  plates  of  Iceland  spar 
,t  will  easily  be  seen,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  if  the  prin- 
npal  ptanes  of  the  two  plates  are  parallel  there  will  be  one  ordinary  ray 
uid  one  extraordinary,  the  ordinary  ray  in  one  crystal  becoming  the 
>rdinary  ray  in  the  other,  &c.  If  the  principal  planes  are  at  right  angles, 
:lie  ordinary  ray  in  one  crystal  will  become  the  extraordinary  ray  in 
:he  other,  there  being,  as  before,  only  two  rays.  When,  however,  the 
principal  planes  are  inclined  at  an  angle  between  o"  and  90**,  there  will  be 
bur  transmitted  rays,  since  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  in  the 
irst  plate  will  each  give  rise  to  an  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ray  in  the 
>econd  plate,  the  intensities  of  the  rays  varying  with  the  angle  between 
he  principal  planes. 

Double  refraction  is  exhibited  by  all  crystalline  bodies  except  those 
jvhich  crystallise  in  the  cubic  system.  In  every  case  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  rays  are  plane  polarised  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  one 
mother.  In  the  case  of  tourmaline,  the  incident  light  is  split  up  into  an 
:>rdinary  and  an  extraordinary  ray,  but  this  substance  exerts  a  powerful 
selective  absorption  on  light  polarised  in  a  plane  containing  the  axis,  i^. 
the  ordinary  ray,  so  that  with  moderate  thicknesses  of  the  crystal  only  the 
Bxtraordinary  ray  can  pass. 

402.  Interference  of  Polarised  Light.— By  placing  two  plates  of 
tourmaline,  so  that  each  is  traversed  by  the  rays  passing  through  one  half 
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T»'*  ra;ii  ;^,ii.".*w;  !=  tie  »&::::«  pJAa^  do.  bo«e^er, 

n;.i  of  '.r-t.r.^-y  ^^L^     Ttx.  fkc.  :ha:  rays  poUrised  m  [Jirw  i  u  rigta 

tbe  T-ai*  ',f  '..^i:  i>  -.ra.-j-.erje  tt  'iie  c:rec-,;oc  of  pnifng 
403*.  OnUzal  and  Biaxal  Crystals.— \Vc  hara, 

4quU«  reinr.tym  ::i  Icclaix:  ipar,  incriLoiicd  that  «lien  a  ray  of  light 
trtvenci  *.h«  apar  paral^cf  to  ;be  op'.ic  axis  :berc  L>  mhr  a  single  rcAacted 
rav.  1.1  Icclar.d  ipar  there  U  o^iy  one  dL-cctioo  in  which  this  lakes 
piMC,  and  lr.e:efrj(e  there  is  only  o:x  opdc  axLa.  DooUy  ic&acting 
cr/ltaLi  ohich  ha'.e  only  one  optic  axis  aic  called  ■miu'ii/ crystals.  In 
■Mher  r.r^.'^ta!!  the.'e  arc  tnn  axei  alon^  vhLcb  tbcte  is  only  a  stDgk 
refiacid  ray.  and  these  are  uilied  biaz-d  irjit-ils. 

404*.  Wave  Surface  In  Onlaxal  Cryslals.— If  vc  ha\-e  adistmb- 
an'.c  pr'xlu'.ei'!  a:  a  p>ttn(  within  ao  isotrc^c  medium,  the  wave-sorfact 
at  any  in''itn(:nt  u;ll  be  a  sphere  with  the  poinl  of  distuitiaoce  as  ibc 
(.eniri;.  for  the  velocity  of  light  \x\a-^  the  same  in  all  directioos,  tbt 
'li>lurtjan'.e  nKi'.h  ori^'inates  at  any  point  will  in  a  given  time  spread  to 
an  er|'ial  distance  in  all  directions.  If,  hoa-e^er,  the  body  is  not  isotropic, 
ati'l  the  vfrW.ily  of  li^ht  is  different  in  d ilTe rent  directions,  the  distarbancc 
will,  in  a  ^iven  time,  travel  Airther  in  some  directions  than  in  otheis,  and 
to  the  wave-surface  will  no  lonyer  be  a  sphere. 

.Now,  in  the  case  of  a  cr^'stat,  the  velocity  «iih  which  light  travels  \% 
nol  llie  same  in  all  directions  ;  and  since  ihcre  are  in  general  two  re- 
fraf.lcl  ravi  there  min.i  be  two  wave-fronis.  For  the  ordinary  ray  ibe 
refrariive  judex  is  constant,  and  therefore  (he  velocity  of  ihe  ordinary 
ray  in  the  'jr)'sta1  is  constant,  for  we  have  seen  in  §  366  that  the  refractive 
index  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  in  the  two  media  (air-crystal). 
Ai<  the  refractive  index  fur  the  exliaordinary  ray  varies  with  the  direction 
.  of  ihe  ray  within  the  crystal,  the  velocity  with  which  tbc 

L'xlraordinary  ray  travels  must  depend  on  the  directioD  of 
the  ray  in  the  crystal.     The  velocity  in  the  case  of  tiK 

m  ordinary  ray  being  constant,  just  as  in  isotropic  bodies,  the 
Q  ordinary  wave -surface  must  be  a  sphere.  Huygbens,wba 
lirsl  considered  the  subject,  assumed  that  in  uniaxal 
crystals  the  extraordinary  wave-surface  was  a  spkereii 
or  ellipsoid  of  ret'olulion,  that  is,  the  figure  obtained  by 
rotating  an  ellipse  about  one  of  its  diameters,  ab  or  CD 
(Kig.  33;),  and  then  verified  the  accuracy  of  this  asstunp 
ti'in  experimentally.  The  axis  about  which  the  ellipse  b 
ed  In  fonn  Ihc  extraordinary  wave-surface  coincides  with  the  optic 
of  ihu  crystal.     Hence  the  complete  wave-surface  for  a  disturbUKC 
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rithin  a  uniaxal  crystal  consists  of  a  sphere  and  a 
k  centres  at  the  point ;  (he  axis  of  the  spheroid 
s  of  the  crystal.     Further,  since  when  the 
Indirection  parallel  to  the  optic  axis,  there  is 
binary  and  extraordinary  rays  travel  with 
leroid  must  touch  one  another  at  the 

In  the  first  place,  the  extraordinar)' 
so  that  the  velocity  of 


.,ain  touchin};  the  circle  on  the  oplic 

..\ii  the  wa.ve-surface  is  like  Fif,  386  (ii),  and  in 

^  the  oplic  axis,  the  ordinary  ray  travels  faster  than 

f  ray,  are  called  positive  crystals.     Quarts  and  ice  are 

tals,  in  which  the  wave'surface  is  like  Fig.  386  (i),  are 
crystals,  and   to   this   class   belong    Iceland   spar   and 

lens's  CoDstructlon  for  the  Directions  of  the  Re 

I  a  Unlazal  Crystal— Suppose  we  require  to  find  the 
refracted  rays  in  the  case  of  Iceland  spar.  The  spar 
crystal,  the  wave-surface  is  like  Fig.  386  {b). 

(Fig.  387)  be  the  direction  of  the  light  incident  on  the 
il,  and  let  ihc  optic  axis  Xq  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper, 

is  the  principal  plane  for  the  face.  Then  qm  Is  the  wave- 
ent  wave. 

vc  reaches  Q,  we  may  consider  that  this  point  becomes  a 
mce  within  the  crystal.  If  it  takes  the  wave  a  time  /  in 
>  P,  and  we  describe  the  wave-surfaces  in  the  crystal 

Q  for  a  time  /  after  the  disturbance  reaches  Q,  these 

II  represent  the  piositions  of  the  wave  in  the  crystal  when 
air  reaches  p.  Hence,  if  from  P  we  draw  PO  and  pe 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  wave-surfaces  respectively, 
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PO  will  represent  the  ordinar>'  wave-front  in  the  crystal  and  PE  the 
extraordinary  wave-front,  and  the  line  QO  will  represent  the  direction  of 
the  ordinary  ray  and  <^L  the  direction  of  the  extraordinary  ray. 

If  the  plane  of  the  paper  had 
|V^  not  been  a  principal  plane,  «t 

should  have  had  to  draw  thiocigfa 
p  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  incidence  to  touch  the 
spheroid,  and  it  would  not  have 
touched  it  at  a  point  in  the  plane 
of  the  paper ;  so  that  the  extra- 
ordinary ray  would  not  be  in 
the  plane  of  incidence,  and  thus 
would  not  have  obeyed  the  first 
law  of  refraction  as   given  in 

§  341. 

Two    particular    cases    are 

worth  exan;dning :  first,  when 
the  optic  axis  is  parallel  to  the 
face  of  the  crystal  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence ;  and 
second,  when  the  optic  axis  is  parallel  to  the  face  and  also  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  incidence. 

In  the  first  case  (Fig.  388)  the  optic  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  paper,  and  hence  the  sections  of  the  wave-surfaces  consist  of  two 

circles,   the    inner  one, 
I  ^^  M  since     the     crystal    is 

negative,  corresponding 
to  the  ordinary  ray.  The 
reason  the  section  of  the 
extraordinary  wave-sur- 
face is  a  circle  is  that 
this  surface  is  obtained 
by  rotating  an  ellipse 
about  the  optic  axis,  so 
that  all  sections  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  must 
be  circles. 

If  <?  is  the  velocity  of 
the  ordinary  ray  and  b 
the  velocity  of  the  extraordinary  ray  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
optic  axis,  the  radius  of  the  spherical  wave-surface  in  the  crystal  being 
taken  as  a,  the  major  axis  of  the  spheroid  will  be  b.  Hence  in  Fig.  38S, 
if  QO  is  ay  QE  will  be  equal  to  ^.  If  the  velocity  of  light  in  air  is  r, 
the  refractive  index  for  the  ordinary  ray  is  cja^  and  that  for  the  ordinary 
ray  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  optic  axis  is  c\b.     Now  ^  or  Q£  is 
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constant  for  all  angles  or  incidence  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  th 

optic  axis,  and  hence  the  extraordinary  refractive  index  is  constant  i 

this  plane,  and  the  extraordinary 

ray     obeys    the     ordinary    laws 

of    lefiacCion.      By    cutting    a 

prism  of  Iceland  spar  with  ils 

refracting  edge  parallel  to  the 

optic  axis  two  refracted  rays  will 

be  obtained,  and  the  refractive 

index  (fla  and  clb)  corresponding; 

to  each  of  these  can  be  measured. 

In  this  way  it  can  be  proved  that 

the  extraordinary  refractive  index 

{fib)  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 

the  optic  axis  is  constant.    Hence 

b  or  QB  must  be  constant,  and  so 

it  is  proved  that  the  section  of  the 

extraordinary  wave-surface  per-  Fic.  389. 

pendicular  to  the  axis  is  a  circle. 

The  construction  for  finding  Ihc  directions  of  the  refracted  rays  when 
the  optic  axis  is  parallel  to  the  face  of  (he  crystal,  and  in  the  plane  of 
incidence,  is  shown  in  Fig.  339. 

406.  Nicol's  Prism.— As  a  means  of  obtaining  plane  polarised  light, 
a  tourmaline  plaie  is,  for  many  purposes,  unsiiited,  for,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  the  light  transmitted  by 
tourmaline  is  coloured  green,  ijince, 
when  a  beam  of  light  is  passed  through 
a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  two  refracted 
beams  are  obtained,  each  of  which  is 
plane  polarised,  but  in  planes  at  right 
angles,  if  by  any  means  we  could  inter- 
cept one  of  these  refracted  beams,  the 
other  would  give  us  plane  polarised 
light.  Since  the  angular  separalio 
between  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
lays  is  not  very  great,  it  is  not  possible 
to  stop  one  of  the  beams  with  a  screen. 
unless  only  a  very  narrow  beam  is  em- 
ployed, or  we  use  a  very  thick  crystal. 

The  most  convenient  method  of 
getting  rid  of  one  of  the  rays  is  to  make 
use  of  total  internal  reflection  for  this 
purpose.     A  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar  is  pj,.     ^ 

taken  and  cut  in  two  by  a  plane,  AC 
(Fig.  390),  perpendicular  to  the  principal  plane  for  the  face  ab.    The  two 
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surfaces  are  then   polished  and  cemented  together  in  their  original 
position  by  means  of  a  thin  film  of  Canada  balsam. 

Now  the  refractive  index  of  Canada  balsam  (1.55)  is  greater  than  the 
minimum  value  for  the  extraordinary  ray  (1.486)  in  Iceland  spar,  and  less 
than  that  for  the  ordinary  ray  (1.658).  As  total  reflection  can  only  occur 
when  light  is  passing  from  a  media  of  greater  to  one  of  less  refractive 
f'ndex,  we  can  never  get  total  reflection  in  the  case  of  the  extraordinary 
ray  when  passing  from  spar  to  balsam^  so  long  as  the  ray  passes  in  such  a 
direction  that  the  refractive  index  is  less  than  1.55.  In  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  ray,  however,  if  the  incidence  is  sufliciently  oblique  we  shall 
obtain  total  reflection.  Hence  if  the  plane  AC  is  suitably  inclined,  the 
ordinary  ray,  PO,  will  be  incident  on  the  surface  AC  at  an  angle  greater 
than  the  critical  angle,  and  will  therefore  be  totally  reflected  along  00', 
while  the  extraordinary  ray,  pke',  will  pass  through  the  prism. 

The  light  transmitted  by  such  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar,  which  is 
called  a  Nicol's  prism,  will  therefore  be  plane  polarised,  and  since  it  is 
the  extraordinary  ray  which  is  transmitted,  the  plane  of  polarisation 
is  perpendicular  to  the  principal  plane,  ue,  is  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  paper  in  Fig.  390. 

A  Nicol's  prism  may  be  used,  not  only  for  producing  plane  polarised 
light,  when  it  is  called  a  polariser,  but  also  for  detecting  whether  light  is 
plane  polarised,  and,  if  so,  determine  the  plane  in  which  it  is  polarised, 
when  it  is  said  to  be  used  as  an  analyser. 

If  the  light  incident  on  the  Nicol  is  unpolarised,  then  the  intensity  of 
the  transmitted  light  will  remain  the  same  when  the  Nicol  is  rotated 
round  the  light  ray  as  an  axis,  the  intensity  of  the  transmitted  light  being 
practically  half  that  of  the  incident  light.  There  is,  however,  a  very  slight 
loss  due  to  reflection  at  E  (Fig.  390),  and  where  the  ray  leaves  the  crystal. 

If  the  incident  light  is  plane  polarised,  the  intensity  of  the  transmitted 
light  varies  as  the  analyser  is  rotated.  When  the  principal  plane  of  the 
Nicol  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  incident  ray,  then 
(§  401)  there  will  be  only  an  ordinary  ray  in  the  spar,  and  this  ray  is  totally 
reflected,  so  that  no  light  will  be  transmitted.  When  the  principal  plane 
of  the  Nicol  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  incident 
light,  only  an  extraordinary  ray  will  be  produced  in  the  spar,  and  this 
will  be  transmitted  undiminished,  so  that  in  this  case  the  intensity  of  the 
transmitted  light  is  equal  to  that  of  the  incident  light.  If  the  principal 
plane  of  the  Nicol  is  inclined  at  an  angle  a  to  the  plane  of  polarisation, 
it  can  be  shown,  exactly  as  in  §  401,  that  the  intensity  of  the  extraordinary 
ray,  and  hence  that  of  the  transmitted  light,  is  /  sin*  a,  where  /  is  the 
intensity  of  the  incident  light.  Thus  when  a  =  o  or  180°  the  intensity 
of  the  transmitted  light  is  zero,  and  when  a  =  90°  or  270"*  the  intensity 
of  the  transmitted  light  is  /. 

407.  Polarisation  by  Reflection.— If  the  light  reflected  from  a 
non-metallic  surface,  such  as  glass,  is  examined  with  an  analysing  Nicely 
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it  will  be  found  that  as  the  Nicol  is  rotated  the  intensity  of  the  trans- 
mitted light  varies.  For  a  certain  angle  of  incidence  there  is  no  light 
transmitted  by  the  Nicol  when  its  principal  plane  is  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  incidence  of  the  reflected  light,  while  when  the  principal  plane  of  the 
Nicol  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  transmitted  light  is 
equal  in  intensity  to  the  reflected  light  before  it  passes  through  the  Nicol. 
This  shows  that,  for  this  angle  of  incidence,  the  reflected  ray  is  com- 
pletely plane  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence.  For  all  other  angles 
of  incidence  the  reflected  ray  is  only  partly  polarised,  i.e,  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  ordinary  unpolarised  light  with  light  which  is  polarised  in  the 
plane  of  incidence.  The  angle  of  incidence,  for  which  the  reflected  beam 
is  completely  plane  polarised,  is  called  the  polarising  angle  for  the 
reflecting  substance. 

If,  instead  of  consisting  of  ordinary  light,  the  incident  ray  is  plane 
polarised,  and  is  incident  at  the  polarising  angle,  then  when  the  incident 
ray  is  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  />.  the  vibrations  of  the  ether 
are  taking  place  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  light 
will  be  reflected.  If,  however,  the  incident  ray  is  polarised  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  so  that  the  ether  vibrations  take 
place  in  this  plane,  none  of  the  light  will  be  reflected,  but  it  will  all  be 
refracted  into  the  reflecting  substance. 

If  the  incident  light  is  polarised  in  intermediate  planes,  the  reflected 
light  will  gradually  increase  in  intensity  as  the  plane  of  polarisation 
changes  from  the  position  in  which  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
incidence,  to  that  in  which  it  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence. 

Owing  to  polarisation  by  reflection,  a  glass  plate  can  be  used  both  as 
a  polariser  and  as  an  analyser. 

Suppose  a  ray  of  light  10  (Fig.  391)  is  incident  on  a  plate  of  glass  A, 
at  the  polarising  angle  <^,  which  for  ordinary  glass  is  about  56".  The 
reflected  ray,  OP,  will  be  polarised  in 
the  plane  of  incidence,  that  is,  in  the 
plane  of  the  paper.  If  this  reflected 
ray  is  received  on  a  second  glass 
mirror,  B,  also  at  the  polarising  angle, 
then  if  the  plane  of  incidence  on  B  is 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence  on 
A,  as  is  shown  at  («)  and  {p\  the 
polarised  light  will  be  reflected  along 
PR.  If  now  the  mirror  B  is  rotated 
round  an  axis  parallel  to  op,  the 
angle  of  incidence  will  remain  the 
same,  viz.  equal  to  the  polarising 
angle,  but  the  intensity  of  the  reflected 
ray  will  diminish  until,  when  the  plane  of  incidence,  which  is  of  course 
the  plane  passing  through  p  and  o,  and  containing  the  nonnal  pn',  is 
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perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  there  will  be  no  reflected  ray. 
Of  course  the  reflected  ray  will  again  be  of  maximum  intensity  when  the 
mirror  has  been  turned  through  180"^  into  the  position  B*,  and  zero  when 
it  has  been  turned  through  27o^  Thus  the  one  glass  plate,  A,  has  acted 
as  a  polariser  and  the  other,  B,  as  an  analyser.  This  is  the  principle  of 
Biot's  and  of  Norrenberg's  polariscopes. 

406.  Brewster's  Law. — Sir  David  Brewster,  having  made  an  exten- 
sive series  of  experiments  on   the   angle  of  polarisation  for  different 

substances,  found  that  the  tangent    of  the 
I  14  angle  of  polarisation  is  equal  to  the  refractive 

'R    index  of  the  substance,*  or  if  ^  is  the  angle  of 
polarisation  and  /ct  the  refractive  index 

M  =  tan  <^. 

The  geometrical  interpretation  of  Brewster's 
law  is  very  interesting.  Let  lO  (Fig.  392)  be 
a  ray  of  light  incident  on  a  reflecting  sur^ce  at 
the  polarising  angle  <^,  and  OR  and  OP  be  the 
direction  of  the  reflected  and  refracted  rays 
respectively.  If  /?  is  the  angle  of  refraction 
n'op,  we  have  the  following  relations  : — 


By  Snell's  law 


sin  <^ 
sin  /j 


-•— ^=/^ 


By  the  law  of  reflection  the  angle  nor  =  <^. 

But  by  Brewster's  law  .     , 

^       ,     sin  <f» 

tan  <p= ^=Au 

cos</> 

sin  <^_sin  <JE> 
cos  <^    sin  /? 

or  sin  /3  =  cos  </>. 

But  sin /3  =  cos  (90°-^). 

cos  (90**  -P)  =  cos  <f>, 

or  9o''-/3  =  </>. 

Hence  the  angle  fob,  which  is  equal  to  90°-/?,  is  equal  to  <^  or  to 
the  angle  nor.  Adding  the  angle  rob  to  each,  we  get  that  the  angle 
FOR  is  equal  to  the  angle  BON.  Hence,  since  the  angle  BON  is  a  right 
angle,  the  angle  POR  must  also  be  a  right  angle  ;  that  is,  when  the  angle 

1  More  recent  observations  by  Jamin  have  shown  that  Brewster's  law  is  only 
exact  for  substances  for  which  fi  is  al)out  1.46.  For  substances  of  refracted  index 
differing  much  from  this  value,  the  reflected  beam  is  never  entirely  plane  penalised, 
but  for  an  angle  of  incidence  given  by  the  relation  tan  0=/i  the  quantity  of  pfauie 
polarised  light  is  a  maximum. 
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of  incidence  is  the  polarising  angle,  the  reflected  ray  OR  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  refracted  ray  op. 

Since  the  angle  of  polarisation  depends  on  the  refractive  index,  and 
this  differs  for  light  of  different  colours,  the  angle  of  polarisation  will  be 
different  for  different  colours. 

When  the  incident  ray  is  plane  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence, 
the  vibrations  of  the  ether  particles  take  place  in  straight  lines  parallel  to 


I 
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the  reflecting  surface  as  shown  at  («),  Fig.  393,  and  the  vibrations  in  the 
reflected  beam  are  also  parallel  to  the  reflecting  surface,  and  to  those  in 
the  incident  ray. 

When  the  incident  ray  is  polarised  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
incidence,  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  particles  take  place  in  the  directions 
shown  by  the  cross  lines  at  {b\  Fig.  393.  Since  the  reflected  ray  OR'  is 
very  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  incident  ray,  the  lines  along  which 
the  ether  particles  vibrate  in  the  incident  ray  are  very  nearly  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  the  reflected  ray,  and  we  should  therefore  expect  that 
they  would  not  produce  any  transverse  disturbance  along  OR' ;  in  other 
words,  that  there  would  be  no  reflected  ray. 

409*.  Polarisation  produced  by  Crystalline  Media.— Suppose 

o,  Fig.  394  {a\  to  represent  the  undisturbed  position  of  a  particle  in  an 
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isotropic  medium,  and  that  the  particle  is  displaced  to  a  position  P.  Since 
the  medium  is  by  supposition  isotropic,  the  elasticity  must  be  the  same 
in  all  directions. 
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410.   Double   Refraction    prodneed   in   Isotroiilc   Bodies  by 

Strain.--!:  -^  p^i=i  b!e  :■>  rer.cer  an  isorropic  body  temporarily  doably 
T'rfTHr:'.r.-  \y  bjih^tciin^  i:  to  a  stress.  This  phenomenon  can  be  ex- 
am: red  by  means  of  a  bar  of  glass  AB  (Fig. 
395 )  which  is  held  in  a  metal  fhime,  so  that  by 
t  [  .  a  .-»^—  screwing  down  the  screw  c  the  bar  can  be  bent 
{/^  ■  ji   If  the  bar  is  p!aced  between  crossed  Xicols,  so 

Bf^      '"*        «»-^  pj  •  jj^j  jj^^j  Ien^:h  of  the  bar  is  inclined  at  45"  to 

the  principal  planes  of  the  Nicols,  it  will  pro- 
duce no  effect  so  long  as  it  is  unstrained.    On 
bending   the  bar,  however,  the  light  which 
pasvrs  ii.rr,u;.h  the  parts  of  the  bar  above  and  below  the  median  line 
will  >i*i  :tUU'.  tr,  pass  through  the  analysing  Nirol.  while  the  central  line, 
Uiown  rlotiH  in  tlie  figure,  remains  dark  as  before. 
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When  the  bar  is  bent,  the  part  above  the  dotted  line  is  compressed 
tnd  the  part  below  is  extended,  while  the  central  part  is  unstrained. 
>incc  the  central  part  is  unstrained,  it  produces  no  effect  on  the  plane  of 
lolarisation  of  the  light  which  passes  through  it,  and  this  light  is  entirely 
ait  off  by  the  analyser.  The  strained  parts,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
lecome  doubly  refracting,  and  the  incident  plane  polarised  light  is 
«rtly  decomposed  into  light  polarised  parallel  and  at  right  angles  to 
he  length  of  the  bar,  that  is,  at  45'  to  the  principal  plane  of  the  analyser, 
md  so  will  be  able  to  pass  through. 

This  method  of  placing  a  body  between  crossed  Nicols,  and  seeing 
vhether  any  light  is  then  able  to  traverse  the  analyser,  is  a  very 
lelicate  method  of  testing  whether  a  transparent  body  is  in  a  state  of 
(train,  and  we  shall  see  that  under  certain  conditions  even  liquids  may 
)ecome  doubly  refracting  due  to  strain. 

41L  Rotation  of  the  Plane  of  Polarisation.— If  two  NicoPs  prisms 
»  and  A  (Fig.  396)  are  placed  in  line,  the  one,  P,  to  act  as  a  polariser,  and 
he  other.  A,  to  act  as  an  analyser,  and  if  A  is  rotated  till  its  principal 
>lane  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
%  on  allowing  a  beam  of  parallel 
nonochromatic  light  to  fall  on  P, 
lone  of  this  light  will  pass  A,  for 
he  light  will  be  plane  polarised 
n  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
>rincipal  plane  of  P,  and  hence 
vhen  it  falls  on  A  there  will  only 
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Fig.  396. 


)e  an  ordinary  ray,  since  the  incident  light  is  polarised  in  the  principal 
)lane  of  this  Nicol ;  and  as  this  ray  is  stopped  by  total  reflection,  no  light 
vill  be  transmitted  through  A.  If  now  a  plate  of  quartz,  Q,  cut  with 
he  faces  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis,  is  placed  between  the  Nicols,  so 
hat  the  light  traverses  the  plate  parallel  to  the  axis,  it  will  in  general  be 
bund  that  some  light  is  now  transmitted  by  the  analysing  Nicol  A.  By 
otating  the  analysing  Nicol  a  position  can,  however,  be  found  such  that 
10  light  is  again  transmitted,  and  rotating  the  quartz  plate  round  its  axis 
>roduces  no  change.  This  experiment  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that 
vhen  plane  polarised  light  is  passed  through  a  plate  of  quartz  parallel  to 
he  axis  it  remains  plane  polarised ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
)lane  in  which  the  light  is  polarised  is  rotated  by  the  passage  through 
he  quartz.  A  body,  such  as  quartz,  which  has  this  property  of  rotating 
he  plane  of  polarisation  of  plane  polarised  light,  is  said  to  be  optical iy 
xctive. 

The  amount  of  the  rotation  is  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the 
iubstance  traversed  by  the  light,  and  varies  with  the  wave-length  of  the 
ight  and  the  nature  and  temperature  of  the  substance.  While  some 
xxlies  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation  in  one  direction,  others  rotate  it  in 
he  reverse  direction.     If,  looking  in  the  direction  in  which  the  light  is 
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travelling,  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  rotated  in  the  same  direction  as 
that  in  which  the  hands  of  a  clock  appear  to  move  when  we  look  at  the 
face,  the  rotation  is  said  to  be  right-handed  or  positive ;  if  the  rotaticMi 
takes  place  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  is  said  to  be  left -banded  or 
negative. 

The  rotation  in  some  samples  of  quartz  is  to  the  right,  and  in  others 
to  the  left,  the  amount  of  the  rotation  produced  by  equal  thicknesses 
being  the  same  in  both  cases.  Some  liquids,  such  as  turpentine,  are  also 
optically  active,  as  well  as  solutions  of  some  substances  such  as  sugar 
and  quinine. 

The  rotation  varies  very  nearly  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  wave- 
length, so  that,  if  white  light  is  used,  when  the  analysing  Nicol  is  set  to 
extinguish  light  of  any  given  wave-length,  the  light  of  the  other  wave- 
lengths will  be  transmitted.  If  the  transmitted  light  is  examined  by 
means  of  a  spectroscope,  the  spectrum  will  be  seen  crossed  by  a  daik 
band  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  light  which  has  besn  inter- 
cepted by  the  analyser. 

In  the  case  of  a  solution  of  an  active  substance  in  an  inactive  solvent, 
the  rotation  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  the  substance  present  in 
the  solution.  If  a  is  the  rotation  produced  at  any  given  temperature  for 
light  of  a  given  colour  by  a  length  /,  expressed  in  decimetres^  of  a  solution 
containing  x  grams  of  the  active  substance  in  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
solution,  the  quantity  ajlx  is  called  the  specific  rotation  of  the  substance 
at  the  given  temperature  and  for  the  given-coloured  light. 

412.  Connection  between  Optical  Activity  and  Chemieal  and 
Physical  Nature. — We  have  mentioned  in  the  previous  section  that 
some  samples  of  quartz  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right  and 
some  to  the  left.  It  is  found  that  this  difference  in  their  optical  be- 
haviour, exhibited  by  different  specimens  of  quartz,  is  connected  with  a 
difference  in  their  crystalline  form.  Thus  the  ordinary  form  of  a  quartz 
crystal  is  a  six-sided  prism  topped  by  a  six-sided  pyramid.  The  alternate 
solid  angles  where  two  pyramid  faces  meet  two  faces  of  the  prism  are, 
however,  often  bevelled  off  by  small  secondary  faces  or  facets  which  are 
inclined  to  the  main  faces.  In  any  given  crystal,  these  facets  all  appear 
to  slope  towards  the  right  or  towards  the  left  when  the  crystal  is  held 
with  the  pyramid  uppermost.  When  they  slope  towards  the  right,  the 
specimen  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right,  and  vice  versa- 
Pi.  similar  result  was  obtained  by  Pasteur  with  reference  to  the  double 
racemate  of  sodium  and  ammonium. 

Of  amorphous  bodies  which  exhibit  optical  activity,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  very  little-known  compounds  containing  nitrogen,  it  is 
found  that  they  are  not  only  all  compounds  of  carbon,  but  that  in  every 
case  one  or  more  of  the  carbon  atoms  has  its  valency  satisfied  by  four 
different  atoms  or  radicals,  which  fact  is  generally  expressed  by  saying 
that   these  bodies  contain  one  or  more  asymmetrical  carbon  atomSi 
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There  also  exists  in  every  case  a  twin  substance,  or  isomer,  which  has 
the  same  composition  but  which  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  in  the 
opposite  direction.  If  the  substance  contains  only  one  asymmetrical 
carbon  atom,  the  rotation  produced  by  the  isomers  are  equal  and  oppo- 
site. Thus  in  the  case  of  tartaric  acid  there  is  a  dextro-tartaric  acid 
which  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right,  and  a  levo-tartaric 
acid  which  rotates  it  to  the  left,  and  finally,  in  many  reactions  an  inactive 
tartaric  acid  is  produced.  Pasteur  has,  however,  shown  by  certain  pro- 
cesses which  only  affect  the  dextro  acid  and  not  the  levo,  that  this 
inactive  acid  consists  of  an  equi-molecular  mixture  of  the  dextro  and 
levo  acids. 

418.    Use  of  Optical  Rotation  to  Estimate  Sugar--Saechari- 

metry. — Cane  sugar  being  an  optically  active  substance,  if  we  measure 
the  rotation  produced  by  a  known  length  of  a  solution  of  this  substance, 
we  can  calculate  from  the  specific  rotation  the  quantity  of  sugar  contained 
in  the  solution. 

If  the  solution  contains  not  only  the  dextro-rotatory  cane  sugar  but 
also  the  levo-rotary  levelose,  after  determining  the  rotation  produced  by 
the  mixture,  the  cane  sugar  is  converted  into  levelose  by  acting  on  the 
solution  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  the  rotation  is  again 
determined.  The  change  in  the  rotation  will  give  the  quantity  of  cane 
sugar  in  the  original  solution. 


BOOK  V 

MAGNETISM   AND    ELEOTRIOITT 

PART    I— MAGNETISM 
CHAPTER   I 

MAGNETS   AND    MAGNETIC   FIELDS 

414w  The  Loadstone.— It  was  known  to  the  ancients  that  certain 
ores  of  iron  possess  the  property  of  attracting  to  themselves  and  retain- 
ing small  particles  of  iron.  This  property  was  exhibited  in  a  marked 
degree  by  some  of  the  ores  which  came  from  a  place  in  Asia  Minor  called 
Magnesia,  and  hence  the  ores  which  exhibited  this  property  were  caHed 
magnetic  stones.  All  the  phenomena  connected  whh  the  properties  of 
such  magnetic  stones,  or  magnets  as  they  are  now  called,  are  referred 
to  as  magnetic  phenomena,  and  the  branch  of  physics  dealing  with 
this  subject  is  called  magnetism.  The  loadstone  consists  of  equivalent 
proportions  of  the  two  oxides  of  iron,  FeO,  FejOj. 

If  a  natural  magnet,  as  a  loadstone  is  often  called,  be  dipped  in  iron 
filings,  the  filings  will  be  found  to  adhere  to  the  magnet  in  very  char- 
acteristic tufts ;  these  tufts  are  not  uniformly  distributed  over  the  sur&ce, 
but  are  much  more  marked  at  some  parts  of  the  surface,  chiefly  projecting 
comers,  than  at  others. 

415.  Artificial  Masrn6tS.— In  addition  to  the  loadstone,  there  are 
other  bodies  which  exhibit  magnetic  properties ;  chief  among  these  are 
bars  of  hard  steel  which  have  been  treated  in  a  manner  which  we  shall 
consider  in  detail  in  a  subsecjuent  section.  Such  a  bar  of  steel  is  caHed 
an  artificial  magnet,  but  since  we  shall  be  dealing  with  artificial  magnets 
exclusively  we  shall  in  future  term  it  a  magnet,  and  when  it  is  dipped  in 
iron  filings  it  attracts  them  and  forms  tufts,  but  these  tufts  are  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  two  ends  of  the  bar.  The  ends  of  the  magnet 
where  the  power  of  attracting  iron  filings  seems  to  be  situated  are  called 
the  poles  of  the  magnet 

Another  fundamental  property  of  a  magnet  which  also  was  known,  at 

any  rate  to  the  Chinese,  long  ago  is  that  when  a  magnet  is  suspended  or 
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pivoted  so  that  it  can  turn  freely  about  a  vertical  axis,  it  will  set  itself  in  a 
definite  direction,  which  is  very  nearly  parallel  to  the  meridian,  that  is, 
It  sets  itself  in  the  north  and  south  direction.  It  is  found  that  it  is  always 
the  same  end  of  any  given  magnet  that  points  towards  the  north  pole, 
uid  hence  this  pole  of  the  magnet  is  called  the  north-seeking  pole,  or 
simply  the  north  pole,  while  the  other  pole  is  called  the  south-seeking 
pole,  or  south  pole.  The  fact  that  we  are  able  in  this  way  to  distinguish 
the  two  poles  of  a  magnet  shows  that  there  must  be  some  difference 
between  the  two  poles. 

416.  Magnetie  Attraction  and  Repulsion.— If  a  magnet  is  sus- 
pended by  a  fine  thread,  or  pivoted  on  a  point,  so  that  it  can  turn  freely  in 
\  horizontal  plane,  then,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  will  set  itself  in  a  direc- 
:ion  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  disturbing  force  due  to  other  magnetic 
::auses,  will  be  very  nearly  due  north  and  south.  If  under  these  circum- 
stances the  north  pole  of  another  magnet  is  brought  near  the  north  pole 
)f  the  suspended  magnet,  this  latter  will  be  repelled.  If,  however,  the 
>outh  pole  of  the  magnet  is  brought  near  the  north  pole  of  the  suspended 
nagnety  this  pole  will  be  attracted.  In  this  way  we  may  verify  the  follow- 
ng  general  law  :  Two  poles  of  similar  name  repel  one  another,  while  two 
>oles  of  different  name  attract  one  another. 

This  gives  us  a  ready  means  of  ascertaining  which  pole  of  a  magnet 
s  the  north  pole ;  for  we  have  only  to  bring  one  of  the  poles  near  the 
lorth  pole  of  a  suspended  or  pivoted  magnet,  such  as  a  compass-needle, 
M^hen,  if  the  north  pole  of  the  compass-needle  is  repelled,  we  know  that 
:he  pole  of  the  other  magnet  must  be  a  north  pole. 

417.  Permanent  and  Temporary  Magnetism.— If  a  bar  of  soft 
ron  is  dipped  into  iron  filings,  or  is  suspended  so  as  to  be  able  to  rotate, 
t  will  neither  attract  the  filings  nor  will  it  set  itself  in  the  north  and 
K>uth  direction,  in  fact  it  is  not  a  magnet.  If,  however,  a  magnet  is 
wrought  near  one  end  of  the  bar  of  soft  iron  and  the  other  end  is  then 
lipped  in  iron  filings,  it  will  now  attract  the  filings,  forming  tufts  in  the 
»ame  way  as  a  magnet  does.  If  the  magnet  is  now  removed,  the  iron  at 
>nce  loses  its  power  of  attracting  the  filings.  We  thus  see  that,  in  addition 
:o  the  permanent  magnetism  exhibited  by  a  steel  magnet,  we  have  tem- 
porary magnetism  induced  in  a  bar  of  soft  iron  when  it  is  in  the  neighbour- 
lood  of  a  magnet.  Other  substances  besides  soft  iron  possess  the  property 
>f  acquiring  temporary  magnetism,  though  to  a  much  smaller  degree  than 
n  the  case  of  iron.  Such  a  body  is  called  a  magnetic  body^  while  a  body, 
mch  as  a  piece  of  hard  steel,  which  is  permanently  magnetised  is  called  a 
nagnet. 

If  an  unmagnetised  piece  of  steel  is  brought  near  a  magnet  it  will 
become  magnetised,  as  did  the  piece  of  soft  iron  under  the  same  condi- 
tions ;  on  the  removal  of  the  magnet  the  steel  will,  however,  not  lose  its 
magnetism  but  will  have  become  a  permanent  magnet.  This  difference 
between  the  behaviour  of  steel  and  soft  iron  is  referred  to  as  being  due  to 
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the  superior  coercive  power  of  the  steel.     We  shall  return  to  this  subject 
in  a  future  section. 

Magnets  are  made  in  many  different  shapes,  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended.  The  two  commonest  shapes  are  a  straight 
bar  of  which  the  section  is  either  a  rectangle  or  a  circle,  such  a  magnet 
being  called  a  bar  magnet,  while  the  other  form  would  be  derived  from  a 
bar  magnet  by  bending  it  round  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  so  that  the 
north  and  south  poles  are  brought  near  together  ;  such  a  magnet  is  called 
a  horse-shoe  magnet.  Other  special  forms  of  magnets  we  shall  consider 
when  dealing  with  the  instruments  in  which  they  are  used. 

418.  Magnetic  Lines  of  Force.— We  have  seen  that  a  magnet  is 
capable  of  exerting  a  force  on  another  magnet,  even  when  they  are 
separated  by  some  distance,  so  that  the  space  surrounding  a  magnet 
possesses  some  properties,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  magnet,  which  it 
does  not  possess  when  the  magnet  is  not  present  We  therefore  say  that 
a  magnet  is  surrounded  by  a  magnetic  field  of  force,  for  in  the  space 
considered  magnetic  forces  are  brought  into  play. 

If  a  small  compass-needle  is  brought  within  the  field  of  force  of  a 
magnet  it  will  set  itself  at  each  point  in  a  definite  direction.  If  lines  are 
drawn  so  that  they  are  everj'where  in  the  direction  in  which  a  compass- 
needle  would  set  itself  under  the  influence  of  the  magnet,  these  curves  are 
called  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field  of  force  of  the  magnet,  or,  more 
shortly,  the  lines  of  force  of  the  magnet. 

When  a  small  pivoted  compass-needle  is  placed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  magnet  both  its  poles  will  be  acted  on  by  the  two  poles  of  the 
magnet  Thus  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  will  be  attracted  by  the  south 
pole  of  the  magnet  and  repelled  by  the  north  pole,  while  the  south  pole  of 
the  needle  will  be  attracted  by  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  and  repelled 
by  the  south  pole.  The  needle  will  therefore  set  itself  in  such  a  direction 
that  these  four  forces  will  have  no  resultant  moment  roimd  the  pivot  about 
which  the  needle  can  turn.  Hence  the  resultant  of  all  four  forces  must 
have  no  moment  round  the  pivot  (§  73). 

Let  NS  (Fig.  397)  be  the  magnet  and  sn  the  needle  in  its  position  of 
equilibrium  under  the  influence  of  NS.  Then  the  forces  acting  on  the 
needle  are  along  5\^  jb,  /ic,  ;iD.  If  the  length  of  the  needle  is  sufficiently 
small  the  two  forces  sh  and  nc  are  parallel  and  equal  and  opposite,  for 
the  points  n  and  s  may  be  taken  as  at  the  same  distance  from  N.  In  the 
same  way  the  two  forces  si^  and  nx>  are  equal  and  opposite.  Hence  the 
resultant  jr  is  parallel  to  the  resultant  ;/r'.  Therefore  if  these  two 
resultants  are  not  to  have  a  couple  about  the  pivot  of  the  needle  K,  they 
must  both  act  in  a  direction  passing  through  K,  that  is,  the  line  joining  the 
poles  of  the  needle  must  be  parallel  to  the  resultant  force  acting  on  a 
magnetic  pole  placed  at  the  point  K.  Hence  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
force  at  any  point  represents  the  direction  of  the  resultant  magnetic  force 
due  to  the  action  of  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet 


g  418]  Magnetic  Lines  of  Force  S9' 

The  fonn  of  the  lines  of  force  can  be  most  easily  obtained  by  making 
use  of  the  magnetiam  induced  in  iron  filings  when  iliey  are  placed  near 
the  magnet,  for  each  filing  becomes  magnetised  and  lends  to  set  itself 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  for^e.     Hence  if  iron  filings  are  scattered  over  a 


sheet  of  smooth  paper  or  glass  laid  over  the  magnet,  and  then  the  paper 
or  glass  is  lightly  tapped,  so  as  lo  facilitate  the  turning  of  the  filings  into 
ihe  position  in  which  their  length  is  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force,  the  form 
of  these  latter  can  at  once  be  obtained.    The  curves  shown  in  Fig.  398, 


which  represent  the  lines  of  fonre  of  a  bar  magnet,  have  been  obtained  in 
this  way. 

■  Since  a  force  must  have  not  only  direction  but  also  sense,  we  have  to 
adopt  some  convention  as  10  the  sense  in  which  the  lines  of  force  are 
taken  to  act,  for  while  a  north  pole  would  be  acted  on  by  a  force  tending 
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to  move  it  alon)r  a  line  of  force  in  one  direction,  a  south  pole  would  be 
acted  on  by  a  f'lr^  e  in  ihe  opposite  direction.  We  shall  take  the  direc- 
tion in  which  ih<.  force  would  lend  to  mo\e  a  north  pole  to  be  the  positive 


Ff    399- 

direction  of  the  iine  of  force,  so  that  llie  lines  of  force  will  run  from  the 
mirlli  pole  of  the  magnet  to  the  south. 

Each  line  of  force  will  therefore  start  from  a  north  pole  and  end  at  i 
»iulh  pole.  If  now  the  lines  of  force  between  a  north  pole  of  one  magnet 
and  the  south  pole  of  another  arc  obtained  it  will  be  Ibund  they  have  the 
Kencral  form  shown  in  Fig,  399.     Here  it  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the 


lines  of  force  run  from  the  north  pole  of  one  maj;nei  10  the  south  pole  nf 
the  other.  Hence  if  Ihe  lines  of  force  were  physical  realities,  and  there 
existed  a  tension  along  each  line,  the  two  poles  in  Fig.  399  would  be 
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■getfier  by  this  lension.  The  attraction  between  two  unlike  poles 
ifore  be  referred  to  the  existence  of  a  tension  existing  along  the 
brce.  Since  in  the  case  of  a  single  magnet  the  lines  of  force  do 
retch  straight  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  but  are  spread  out,  we 
her  suppose  that  each  line  of  force  exerts  a  repellent  force  on  the 
(ring  lines  of  force. 

!  case  when  the  tu-o  poles  are  of  the  saine  kind,  the  lines  of  force 
form  shown  in  Fig.  400,  and  the  repulsive  force  exerted  by  the 
force  one  on  the  other  tends  to  force  the  two  poles- apart,  thus 
g  the  repulsion  that  lakes  place  between  two  poles  of  the 
d. 

Fields  of  Magnetic  Force. — The  region  of  space  surrounding 
■t   in   which   magnetic    phenomena    are    exhibited    Is  called  a 

field,  the  lines  of  force   showing  the  direction  in  which  the 

forces  act.  The  fact  that  a  suspended  or  pivoted  magnetic 
:ven  when  no  magnet  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  sets  itself  in 
-.  direction,  shows   that   the   space  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 

a  magnetic  field,  and  we  shall  find  later  on  that  there  are 
ys  of  producing  magnetic  fields  besides  placing  a  magnet  in 
ibourhood. 

gnetic  field  in  which  the  hues  of  force  are  all  parallel  is  called 
n  field  of  force.     In  the  absence  of  magnets  or  of  magnetic 
le  field  due  to 
s  magnetism  is, 
moderate  area, 
y  uniform, 
lagnet  is  placed 
form  field,  the 
irce  of  Ihe  field 
istorted  by  the 

force  of  the 
n  such  a  way 
are  everywhere 

0  the  direction 
esuliant  niag- 
:e  due  to  the 
ield  and  to  the 

Fig.  401. 
■.  401  the  direc- 

le  lines  of  force  due  to  the  disturbance  of  a  uniform  field  by  the 
IS  are  shown,  the  arrow  representing  the  direction  of  the  lines 
n  Ihe  undisturbe<l  field.  It  will  be  observed  how  some  of  the 
•rce  due  to  the  field  enter  the  south  pole  of  the  magnet,  while 
he  lines  of  force  which  leave  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  do 

1  to  the  south   pole,  but  pass  off  to  replace  the  lines  of  the 
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eiterr.a'  fie^d  which  h2^e  bee::  absoriKtl  by  ibe  n 

the  lines  of  force  »h:ch.  «-h:le  :he>-  be^in  or  end  in  tbc  magnet,  pasi  off 

I't  th4  neld.  ulll  ter.d  ;o  *.urn  the  ma^iiet  in  tbe  anci-ckidnrisc  directiaD. 

Aito.  :f.e  repul-i'ir.  between  the  ^xes  of  farce  of  the  magnet  aod  of  tbc 

field  ir.  :be  le^lo^s  such  as  j;  <f'.  will  tend  to  nun  tbe  magnet  in  tbe 

same  diiccdon.  Hence 

it  can  be  seen  bow  it  is 

that  a  magnet  tends  to 

set  itself  with  the  axis 

that  IS,  the  line  joining 

the  two  poles,  panDd 

to  the  lines  of  force  of 

the   magnetic  6eld  in 

which  it  is  placed.  Tbe 

turning  eflcct  produced 

b}-  one  magnet  on  an- 

other  is  also  iUnstraled 

in  Fig.  402.     Some  of 

tbe  lines  of  force  wfaidi 

leave  the  north  p<Je  of 

the    magnet  KS  enter 

tlic  south  pole  of  the  ma),'nei  ns,  while  some  of  those  which  Icai-e  the 

(Kile  n  enter  the  pole  s,  and  ths  tension  along  these  lines  tends  to  turn 

the  ma),'nets  into  ilie  position  in  which  their  axes  are  paialiel  and  thnr 

poles  are  pointing  in  oppasite  directions.     If,  instead  of  a  magnet,  k 

place  a  cylinder  of  soft  inn 


□ifonn 


:  (ieH 


cylinder  becomes,  under  the  in(1uen< 
end  1  becomes  a  south  [toje. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  lin 


the  lines  of  force  will  crowd 
together,  entering  the  iron  at 
one  end  and  leaving'  it  at  the 
other  end  in  the  manner 
showTj  in  Fig.  403. 

Since  the  point  where  the 
lines  of  force  enter  a  magnetic 
body  is  a  south  pole,  while 
the  point  where  the  lines  leave 
it  is  a  north  pole,  it  is  et-ident 
that  the  end  a  of  the  iron 
of  the  field,  a  north  pole,  while  tbe 


:5  of  force  of  the  field  prefer  passing 
JUKh  the  iron  to  passing  through  the  surrounding  air,  for  Ihcy  cron-d 
into  the  iron.  This  crowding  of  the  lines  of  force  into  the  iron  is  also 
illustratird  in  Fif;.  404,  which  represents  the  lines  of  force  of  a  unifbrni 
field  distiirlicd  by  a  hollow  iron  cylinder.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
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gs  within  the  cylinder  are  not  onented  in  any  definite  directions 

s  indicates  that  none  of  the  hnes  of  force  cross  (he  air  within  the 

nder,  so  that  the  soft  iron 

shielded  the  space  within 

1  the  effects  of  the  vra.^ 

clield. 

t20.  Molecular  Kaff- 
B. — If  a  long  thin  bar 
.oiet  is  tested  by  plunging 
I  iron  filings,  these  will  be 
id  to  attach  themselves 
ost  exclusively  at  the  ends 
Doles.  Also,  if  the  direc 
s  of  the  lines  of  force  for 
magnet  are  drawn  it  will 
round  that  almost  all  the 
s  of  force  leave  the  ma^ 

near  one  end  and  enter 
lear  the  other,  If  now 
magnet  is  broken  in  two 

\.%  and  each  of  these  is  again  tested,  it  will  be  found  that  each  is  a 
Tect  magnet,  having  a  north  and  a  south  pole.  Hence,  although  the 
t  of  the  bar  which  was  originally  a  north  pole  is  one  still,  the  other 

of  the  half  bar,  which  in  the  whole  magnet  did  not  exhibit  the 
perties  of  a  pole,  is  now  a  south  pole,  while  the  portion  of  the  other 
',  which  in  the  whole  magnet  was  not  a  pole,  is  now  a  north  pole. 
If  now  the  broken  magnet  is  put  together  in  the  position  which  it 
upied  before  it  was  broken  and  is  again  tested  with  filings,  and  the 
S  of  force  are  drawn,  it  will  be  found  that  again  the  centre  hardly 


Fig.  404. 


Fig  405. 

ibiis  any  signs  of  poles  that  is,  the  filings  will  not  adhere  to  any 
at  extent  at  the  centre  nor  mil  the  lines  of  force  enter  or  leave  the 
nited  magnet  at  the  centre  The  reason  for  this  is  evidently  that  the 
tO.%  <^  the  north  pole  which  exists  at  one  side  of  the  break  is  neutra- 
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lised  by  the  south  pole  which  exists  at  the  other  side,  all  the  lines  o(  | 
force  which  leave  the  north  pole  enlering  the  neighbouring  south  pok,  i 
and  none  straying  out  inio  the  surrounditT;  air.  If  each  of  the  halves  is  I 
again  broken  into  two,  it  will  be  found  in  the  same  way  (hat  they  aie  each  j 
a  complete  magnet,  with  a  north  and  a  south  pole.  In  Fig.  40;  is  given 
the  iron-filing  picture  of  the  lines  of  force  of  a  magnet  which  has  ben 
broken  into  four  pieces,  the  pieces  having  been  placed  at  a  little  distance 
from  one  another.  V 
406  gives  the  correspond- 
mg  picture  in  the  case 
when  the  pieces  ue 
placed  close  together. 
Proceeding  in  this  way, 
It  IS  found  that  howerei 
small  the  subdivisions 
into  which  the  ma^iwt 
IS  broken,  the  paits  ait 
each  a  complete  magnet, 
having  a  north  and  1 
south  pole.  Hence  m 
are  led  to  the  idea  of 
molecular  magnets  that  is  that  the  molecules  of  a  substance  such  as 
steel  are  all  small  magnets  In  the  unmagnetised  stale  we  may  suppose 
that  the  molecular  magnets  h3\e  their  axes  pointmg  in  all  directions, 
so  thai  the  north  pole  of  one  is  neutralised  by  the  south  pole  of  one  of 
Ihe  neighbouring  molecules     Fig  407  represents  the  filing  figure  for  i 


Fic.  406. 
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number  of  small  magnets  arranged  with  their  axes  turned  in  all  <Krec- 
tions,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  filings  surrounding  the  magneK 
are  very  little  affected.     In  a  magnetised  bar  of  steel,  however,  a  greater 


of  the   small   magnets    are   turned   with   iheir   north   poles 

me  direction,  and  the  greater  the  proportion  of  the  molecular 

ich  are  turned  in  this  direction,  the  stronger  is  the  magneti- 

le  bar.      This  is 

a  Fig.  408,  which 

iling   picture  for 

ignets  as  in  Fig 

3w   lhe>    are    all 

vith    their     axes 

sne  direction 

[hat  ma  magnet 

lear  the  ends  or 
ily  explained  on 
lesis,  for  in  the 
molecular  mag- 
.gnetised  bar  it  is  i 
lie  of  each  1 
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\ident  that,  except  ai  the  ends  of  the  bar, 
lagnet  will  be  very  near  the  south  pole  of 
gnei,  and  hence  these  two  will  neutralise  each  other's  effects 
lal  points.  At  the  two  ends,  however,  this  neutralisation  will 
nd  at  one  end  the  north  poles  will  combine  to  form  the  north 
Tiagnet,  and  at  the  other  end  the  south  poles  will  combine  to 
tth  pole, 

r  we  suppose  that,  in  the  case  of  steel,  the  molecular  magnets 
once  set  in  one  direction  they  will  remain  in  this  direction, 
case  of  soft  iron,  although  imder  the  influence  of  a  magne- 
the  molecular  magnets  can  be  turned  so  that  they  lie  in  one 
el  when  the  magnetising  force  is  removed,  the  molecular 
not  remain  in  iheir  regular  arrangemenl,  but  again  turn  in 
s,  the  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  steel  and  iron  can  at 
ounted  for.  Wc  shall  in  a  subsequent  section  return  to  this 
show  how  this  hypothesis  of  molecular  magnets  is  cajiable 
^g  the  magnetisation  of  iron,  even  when  considered  m 
il. 

llomb'S  Law. — Although,  as  we  have  seen  when  considering 
if  breaking  a  magnet  in  bits,  we  are  unable  to  obtain  either 
or  a  south  pole  alone,  yet,  if  we  have  a  very  long  magnet, 
surrounding  one  of  the  pioles  the  magnetic  forces  are  practi- 
that  pole  alone,  for*the  other  pole  is  at  such  a  great  distance 
luces  practically  no  effect.  Hence  we  can  in  this  way  get 
tically  a  single  pole,  and  it  is  verj-  convenient  in  considering 
:o  speak  of  a  single  pole,  and  of  the  forces  which  act  on  such 


1  examined  the  laws  governing  the  attraction  and  repulsion 
gnetic  poles  by  suspending  a  long  thin  magnet  by  means  of 
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a  wire,  the  upper  end  being  attached  to  a  divided  head,  so  that  the  angle 
through  which  the  top  of  the  wire  was  turned  could  be  read  off.  A 
second  long  thin  magnet  was  placed  with  its  axis  vertical,  and  one  of  its 
poles  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  the  suspended  magnet  The  force 
with  which  the  pole  of  the  fixed  magnet  repels  or  attracts  one  of  the 
poles  of  the  suspended  magnet,  when  at  different  distances,  was  measured 
by  finding  the  angle  through  which  the  torsion  head  had  to  be  turned  to 
keep  the  poles  at  the  given  distance  apart  (see  §§  109,  174). 

From  the  results  of  this  series  of  experiments,  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  torsion  balance,  Coulomb  found  that  the  force  exerted 
between  two  poles  was  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  strengths  of  the 
poles,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between 
the  poles.  We  shall  see  later  that  the  force  also  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  medium  between  the  poles,  if,  however,  we  suppose  the  intervemi^ 
medium  always  to  be  air,  then  the  force  F,  exerted  between  two  poles  of 
strength  ///  and  ;//',  is,  according  to  Coulomb's  law,  given  by  the  equation 

„    mm'  , 

where  r  is  the  distance  between  the  poles,  and  k\s2L  constant. 

422.  The  Unit  Magnetic  Pole.— Coulomb's  law  gives  us  a  means 
not  only  of  measuring  the  strength  of  magnetic  poles,  but  also  of  definii^ 
the  unit  pole.  If  we  take  two  poles  of  the  same  strength  ikt,  and  place 
them  at  unit  distance  apart  in  air,  then  the  force  exerted  between  them 
will  be  given  by  F—m'^k,  If  further  we  choose  m  in  such  a  way  that  the 
repulsion  between  the  two  poles  is  the  unit  of  force,  we  have  n^k-\. 
If  we  define  our  unit  pole  as  such  that  when  two  unit  poles  are  placed 
at  a  distance  apart  of  one  centimetre  in  air  they  repel  each  other  with 
the  force  of  one  dyne,  then  k  will  be  equal  to  i,  and  Coulomb's  law  may 
be  expressed  symbolically  by  the  equation 

„    fnm' 
F^  -  V  . 

423.  Magnetic  Moment.— Although  it  is  convenient  for  the  theo- 
retical discussion  of  the  subject  to  speak  of  a  single  magnetic  pole,  yet 
in  practice  such  a  thing  does  not  exist,  and  as  the  forces  in  play  between 
two  magnetic  poles  can  only  be  measured  by  determining  the  force  actiq; 
on  a  magnet,  which  must  of  necessity  possess  both  a  north  and  a  south 
pole,  it  is  convenient  to  have  some  quantity  which  shall  include  the  effect 
of  the  two  poles.  Such  a  quantity  is  the  product  of  the  strength  of  either 
pole  of  the  magnet  into  the  distance  between  the  poles,  and  is  called  the 
moment  of  the  magnet.  The  reason  why  this  quantity  is  of  importance 
will  be  at  once  apparent  if  we  consider  that  since  the  two  poles  of  a 
magnet  always  act  in  opposition,  the  greater  will  be  the  combined  f&tA 
the  greater  the  distance  between  them,  for  then  the  magnetic  effect  of 
one  pole  will  be  less  neutralised  by  that  due  to  the  other. 
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•ensTth  of  a  Magnetic  Field.~Now  that  we  have  defined 
jnetic  pole,  we  are  in  a  position  to  define  the  strength  of  the 
ic  field.  The  strength  of  a  magnetic  field  is  the  force  with 
it  pole  would  be  acted  upon  by  the  field  when  placed  at  the 

Thus  if  the  strength  of  a  magnetic  field  at  a  given  point  is 
►rth  pole  when  placed  at  the  point  will  be  acted  upon  by  a 
dynes  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  at  the  point.     If 

of  the  pole  is  w,  then  it  will  be  acted  on  by  a  force  of  mH 
:  direction  of  the  lines  of  force. 

iiple  Acting  on  a  Magnet  in  a  Magnetic  Field.— Sup- 
magnet  NS  (Fig.  409)  is  placed  in  a  uniform  field,  that  is,  a 
h  the  lines  of  force  are  everywhere 

of  which  the  strength  (7/ )  is  every- 
»me.  If  yoy'  is  the  direction  of  the 
,gnet  will  be  acted  upon  by  a  couple 
iirn  it  round  in  the  clockwise  direc- 

strength  of  each  pole  of  the  magnet 
le  N  will  be  acted  upon  by  a  force 

direction  nh.  The  moment  of  this 
the  point  O  is  wh.nl,  where  nl  is 
icular  from  N  to  the  line  yoy'.  In 
'ay  the  force  acting  on  the  south 
be  equal  to  a  force  of  wH  in  the 

i',  and  the  turning  moment  of  this 
the  point  O  will  be  equal  to  WH.SK. 
le  centre  of  the  magnet,  ON  is  equal 
:he  angle  NOL  is  equal  to  the  angle 
srefpre  NL  is  equal  to  KS. 

J  forces  NH  and  sh'  are  equal  and  opposite  parallel  forces,  they 
couple  (§  70),  and  the  turning  moment  of  this  couple  is  equal 
:t  of  one  of  the  forces  into  the  perpendicular  distance  between 
iction  of  the  parallel  forces.  Hence  the  turning  moment  is 
^(nL  +  KS).  Now  if  Q  is  the  angle,  NOL,  between  the  axis  of 
and  the  direction  of  the  field,  and  /  is  the  length  of  the 
hat  NO  is  equal  to  //2,  we  have 

NL=ON  sin  ^  =  //2.sin  Q, 

\  way,  KS  =  os  sin  ^=//2.sin  Q,  Hence  (nl  +  ks)  is  equal  to 
us  the  turning  moment  exerted  by  the  field  on  the  magnet  is 

mHl  sin  Q, 

luct  of  the  strength  of  one  pole  of  a  magnet  into  the  distance 
poles  is  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  magnet.     Hence,  if  J/ 
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i$  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  magnet  M=ml^  and  the  tnniing  ooqik 
due  to  the  action  of  the  field  on  the  magnet  is  MM  ^ask  6l 

The  abo\'e  expression  mill  allow  us  to  measure  dtbcr  M  or  H^jSwt 
know  the  other  and  can  measure  the  couple  acting  on  the  magnet  when 
it  is  turned  so  that  its  axis  makes  a  known  angle,  6,  with  the  ctirectioQ  of 
the  field. 

Since  the  forces  acting  on  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet  when  it  is  placed 
in  a  uniform  field  constitute  a  couple,  the\'  have  no  resoltant  tending  to 
produce  a  motion  of  translation  in  the  magneL  This  is  proved  ex- 
perimentally by  floating  a  magnet  on  a  disc  of  cork,  when  the  magnet 
turns  and  sets  itself  approximately  north  and  south,  but  does  not  move 
off  in  any  direction. 

426.  Couple  due  to  the  Action  of  one  Ha^et  on  anoUier.— 

Ijci  ns  (Fig.  410)  be  a  small  magnet  placed  with  its  centre  on  the  pro- 
longation of  the  axis  of  another  magnet,  NS,  so  that  the  axes  of  the  two 
magnets  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another.    Then  the  north  pole  N  of 


p 
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the  one  magnet  will  repel  the  north  pole  //  of  the  other  and  attract  the 
south  pole  J,  while  the  south  pole  of  the  first  magnet  will  attract  n  and 
ref>el  s  ;  but  since  the  pole  N  is  nearer  than  the  pole  S,  the  resultant 
action  of  the  two  will  be  a  force  acting  on  wj,  tending  to  turn  it  in  the 
anti-clockwise  direction.  Let  in  be  the  strength  of  one  of  the  poles  of 
NS,  and  ;//  the  strength  of  one  of  the  poles  of  «j,  and  let  2/  be  the  length 
of  ns  and  2/.  that  of  NS.    Then  the  repulsion  between  N  and  n  is  equal  to 

2  ,  where  r^  is  the  distance  from  N  to  n.    The  turning  moment  of  this 

force  alx)ut  the  point  o  will  be  equal  to  —  ^  ^  ^^'^  where  OF  is  drawn 

perpendicular  to  N;;.  But  if  the  distance,  OP,  between  the  centres  of  the 
two  magnets  is  called  1)^  since  the  triangles  //OF  and  f/ON  are  similar, 

^-B;--.    Hence 

on    ^n  —JPrJi)!^-  (^-^y 


OF 


JP+(D-Lf 


So  that  the  turning  moment  is 
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The  turning  moment  due  to  the  action  of  N  on  j  will  be  the  same  as  that 
due  to  N  on  n.    Thus  the  total  turning  moment  due  to  the  pole  N  will  be 

2fnm'i{D-  L) 
{/^  +  (D-  Lf]V 

In  the  same  way  the  turning  moment  due  to  the  pole  s  will  be  obtained 
by  writing  D-\-L  for  D-L  in  the  above  expression,  and  since  this 
moment  acts  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  due  to  the  pole  N,  the  total 
turning  moment  due  to  the  two  poles  will  be 

2mm'l{D-L)  _  2mm'l(D  +  L) 

If  the  length  of  the  magnet  ns  is  so  small,  compared  with  the  distance  Dy 

that  the  term  P  can  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  {D  -  L)\  the  above 

expression  reduces  to  .,  ,, 

2mm  I       2mm  I 

2mnmjD  +  Ly  -  (D  -/.)«} 

4mm7DL 

If,  further,  the  distance  between  the  two  magnets  is  so  great  compared 
with  the  length  of  either  that  we  may  also  neglect  L^  compared  to  Z?', 
the  expression  for  the  turning  moment  acting  on  the  needle  ns  reduces  to 

^mm'lL 

Now  2mL  is  the  magnetic  moment,  Af^  of  the  magnet  ns,  while  2m'l 

is  the  magnetic  moment,  M\  of  the  magnet  ns.     Hence  the  turning 

moment  may  be  written  .  ^ .  „ 

2MM_ 

•  Next,  suppose  that  the  needle  //j,  instead  of  being  placed  with  its  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  ns,  is  placed  so  that  its  axis  makes  an  angle 


or 


or 


E 

0 


V 


I 


N 


I 


Fig.  411. 

0  with  the  line  drawn  through  its  centre  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  NS 
(Fig.  411).  If  we  suppose  that  the  magnets  are  both  small  compared  to 
the  distance  between  them,  the  turning  moment  will  be  less  than  before 
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in  the  ratio  of  i  to  cos  d.  For  we  have  now  practically  to  do  with  a  needle 
of  which  the  strength  of  the  poles,  m\  is  the  same  as  before,  but  (he 
distance  between  the  poles  is  now  equal  to  EG,  where  £  and  G  are  the 
feet  of  the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  n  and  s  on  the  line  which  passes 
through  o,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  magnet  NS.  But 
OE=o« .  cos  Oy  hence  the  moment  of  this  imaginary  magnet  is  if  cos  ft 
Thus  the  turning  moment  due  to  NS  is  now  equal  to 

zMM'  cos  e 

This  position  of  two  magnets,  in  which  the  axis  of  one  is  at  right 
angles,  or  at  any  rate  very  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  other, 
is  called  the  "  A  tangential  position  of  Gauss." 

The  above  formula  shows  that  when  ^  is  a  right  angle,  so  that  the 
axes  of  the  two  magnets  lie  in  the  same  straight  line,  cos  $  being  zert^ 
there  will  be  no  turning  couple  due  to  the  action  of  one  magnet  on  the 
other ;  this  is  also  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the  direction  of  the 

lines    of  force   of   the 
m  magnet  NS,  which  at  0 
are  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  NS. 

We  have  now  to  con- 
P    sider  the  casevwhen  the 
magnet,   NS,    is   placed 
with  its  centreonthc  pro- 
longation  of  the  axis  of 
5    ns  and  at  right  angles  to 
this  line  as  shown  in  Fig* 
412.    This  is  called  the 
"  B  tangential  position  of  Gauss."     Using  the  same  notation  as  before, 

the  force  exerted  by  N  on  j  is  equal  to  — 5-  along  jN.  The  turning 
moment  of  this  force  about  o  is  —3-  x   of.     Since  the  triangles  OW  and 


Fig.  413. 


.     .,        OF      NP  —     /L 

NPj  are  similar,  ^=^=  ;  or  OF  =  -'. 

OS     us  ^ 


But 


f*=JVJ^+J's=^=NP'^+(OP-Os)* 

Hence  the  turning  moment  due  to  the  action  of  n  on  j  is 

f/im7L 

This  will  also  express  the  turning  moment  due  to  the  action  of  S  on  St 
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while  the  moments  due  to  the  accno  of  9  axid  ?  oc  «  %.-e  obr^ned  by 
changing  D-/  into  D+/  in  this  expressSoo.  In  this  ca^e.  b-.ve*.^.  •: 
will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  toniing  moasents  dse  10  the  a.r::or.  o?"  th^ 
poles  N  and  S  on  the  two  poles  m  and  j  of  the  nced>  are  ir.  the  same 
direction.    Hence  the  total  taming  moment  is 

iMwilL  immlL 

252?+ (/^  - //}!  "^  2:  A*  •  (/>  •  / :  i- 

If  now  we  pnxeed  to  take  the  needle  short  in  romparlson  to  :he 
distance,  D,  between  the  magnets,  this  expression  reduce*  to 

While  if  L^  may  also  be  n^lected  compared  with  £r,  the  turning 
moment  reduces  to 

j/jr 

As  before,  if  the  axis  of  the  needle,  ns^  makes  an  angle  tf  with  the  line 
OP,  the  turning  couple  will  be 

Again,  this  is  zero  when  ^=90%  j>.  when  the  two  magnets  are  parallel, 
and  as  the  lines  of  force  of  the  magnet  NS  at  the  point  o  are  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  NS,  this  is  as  it  ought  to  be. 

These  expressions  may  be  used  to  test  the  correctness  of  Coulomb's 
law,  which  we  ha\'e  employed  in  obtaining  them,  for  if  the  needle  »s  is 
suspended  by  a  wire  or  by  a  bifilar  suspension  (§  1 19),  then  by  turning  the 
upper  end  of  the  wire,  or  of  the  bifilars,  till  the  axis  of  the  magnet  ns 
comes  into  the  position  considered,  we  can,  as  has  been  explained  in  §  109, 
measure  the  couple  which  is  acting  on  ns  when  the  magnets  are  at  a 
given  distance,  D,  apart  Then  by  var)-ing  D  we  can  test  whether  the 
couple  varies  inversely  as  D^.  We  may  also  see  if,  for  a  given  value  of  D, 
the  couple,  when  the  magnets  are  in  the  a  position,  is  twice  as  great  as 
the  couple  when  they  are  in  the  B  position. 

Also  by  using  two  magnets,  of  which  the  moments  are  M  and  M  ,  wc 
may  measure  the  couple  they  exert  when  used  separately  at  a  distance  D. 
We  may  then  use  them  both  simultaneously,  placed  at  the  distance  D,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  needle,  and  show  that  the  couples  protluced  when 
they  act  so  as  to  oppose  each  other,  and  also  when  they  act  to  assist  each 
other,  and  the  couples  which  they  each  produce  separately  are  in  the  ratio 
of  M  -  m"  :  M  +  m"  :  M  :  m". 
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This  method  of  testing  :he  tnzdi  of  Cockioib's  bv  can  be 
2£xjxmt  than  can  the  nediod  with  the  torssoa  >*»^««^^,  wbci 
of  the  one  pole  Ls  o^en  modiced  by  that  of  die  other. 

427*.  Time  of  VHyration  of  a  Ma^seC  whan  Saqioidai  li  a 
Maflrnetie  FiekL— We  have  seen  in  $  425  that  if  a  magiKt  3CS  (Fig.  41^ 
of  which  the  moment  is  J/,  is  sospended  in  a  magnebc 
ne!d  of  stren^h  /f.  and  if  the  axis  of  the 


ar.  an;^Ie  ^  with  the  direction  AB  of  the  6rid.  the  couple 
actin^f  on   the  magnet,   and  tending  to  torn  h  into  the 

direction  AB,  is  ^fH  sin  (9.  Thus  if  the  magnet  lies  with 
its  axis  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  fidd,  and  with  its 
north  pole  pointing  in  the  positi%-e  directiofiy  it  win  be  in 
stable  equilibrium,  and  when  it  is  displaced  from  this 
position  through  an  angle  ^,  the  couple  tending  to  re- 
store it  to  its  undisturbed  position  will  be  MH  sin  ^. 
Hence  if  the  magnet  is  displaced  and  then  set  free,  it 
will,  under  the  influence  of  this  couple,  move  badt  towards 
its  position  of  equilibrium.  It  will,  during  this  motion,  gain  Idnetic 
energ>%  so  that  it  will  pass  through  its  equilibrium  position  and  be  dis- 
placed on  the  other  side,  and  so  on ;  in  £ict,  it  will  execute  osdDatioDS 
about  its  position  of  equilibrium. 

Now  in  .^  113  we  found  that  when  a  simple  pendulum  is  displaced 

from  its  position  of  rest,  the  force  tending  to 
bring  it  back  to  that  position  was  given  by  mf/ 
sin  Q^  where  m  is  the  mass  of  the  bobu  The 
similarity  between  this  expression  and  that  ob- 
tained in  the  case  of  the  magnet  is  obWous,  and 
we  can  at  once  see  that  if  the  simple  pendulum 
performs  isochronous  vibrations,  the  suspended 
magnet  will  do  so  also.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  pendulum  only  performs  isochronous 
oscillations  when  the  maximum  displacement 
(^  is  small,  so  that  we  may  at  once  infer  that 
the  same  will  be  the  case  with  the  suspended 
magnet 

In  order  to  find  an  expression  for  the  periodic 
time  T  of  the  oscillations  performed   by  the 
magnet,  let  ak  (Fig.  414)  represent  the  position 
of  equilibrium  of  the  magnet,  and  NS  the  position 
of  the  magnet  when  at  its  maximum  elongation. 
Now  for  small  displacements  (^)  the  restoring 
force  will  be  equal  to  AfHS^  since,  as  was  shown 
>n  §  14  for  small  values  of  6,  sin  6  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  6,     Hence, 
vibrations  of  small  amplitude,  the  restoring  force  is  proportional  to 
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the  displacement,  and  therefore  the  magnet  will  execute  a  simple  har- 
monic motion  (§  50).  Now  in  §  51  we  have  shown  that  in  a  S.H.M.  the 
maximum  linear  velocity,  that  is,  the  velocity  when  the  body  is  passing 
through  its  position  of  rest,  is  equal  to  zitajT^  where  a  is  the  amplitude  of 
the  vibration  and  7  is  the  period.  Hence  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  particle 
of  mass  m\  when  passing  through  its  position  of  rest,  is  27r*aW/7'*. 

Now  the  amplitude  {d)  of  a  particle  at  a  distance  r  from  the  point  o, 
about  which  the  magnet  rotates,  is  given  by 

where  {AS)  stands  for  the  arc  as,  and  /  is  the  length  of  the  magnet. 

Therefore  the  kinetic  energy  of  this  particle,  when  passing  through 
its  position  of  rest,  is 

Thus  the  total  kinetic  energy  of  all  the  particles  which  build  up  the 
magnet  is 

where  A'  is  the  moment  of  inertia  (§  8$)  of  the  magnet  about  an  axis 
through  o. 

Now  when  the  magnet  is  at  its  extreme  elongation  the  energy  is 
entirely  potential.  This  potential  energy  is  equal  to  the  work  which  has 
to  be  done  to  move  the  poles  N  and  S  into  their  new  positions  against 
the  action  of  the  field.  Considering  the  pole  S,  we  might  take  it  from 
A  to  S  along  the  paths  AC,  cs,  where  sc  is  perpendicular  to  ab,  and  there- 
fore also  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field.  During  the 
portion  CS  of  the  path,  since  the  direction  of  motion  is  perpendicular  to 
the  force,  no  work  is  done.  During  the  passage  from  A  to  c,  since  the 
force  acting  on  the  pole  is  m//y  where  m  is  the  strength  of  the  pole,  the 

work  done  is  w//.AC.     Hence  the  potential  energy  due  to  both  poles 

when  the  magnet  is  at  NS  is  

27nI/,AC, 

Now  the  triangles  ACS  and  abs  are  similar.     Therefore 

'AC_A'S 

AS    AB 

Thus  the  potential  energy  is  

2m//.  A  S^ 
7  "     • 

Equating  the  potential  energy  at  the  extreme  elongation,  when  the 
kinetic  energy  is  zero,  to  the  kinetic  energy  when  the  magnet  Is  passing 
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through  its  position  of  rest,  and  therefore  its  potential  eneif^y  is  lero^ 

we  get  

2mHAS^  _ZnH,AS)* 

Now  if  the  amplitude,  6,  of  the  vibrations  is  small,  the  chord  AS  may 
be  taken  as  equal  to  the  arc  (as).     Then 


r«= 


But  mi=M.    Hence 


ml.H' 


or 


'=^Wi^- 


428.  Measurement  of  the  Strensrth  of  a  Magnetie  Field.— We 

have  seen  in  the  last  section  that  if  a  magnet,  of  which  the  moment  is  M 
and  the  moment  of  inertia  is  K^  vibrates  in  a  magnetic  field  of  strength 
H^  the  periodic  time  T  of  the  vibrations  is  given  by 


"=V 


K 

Mir 


Hence  if  we  measure  7",  and  know  K  and  J/,  we  can  calculate  H,  The 
moment  of  inertia  K  can  either  be  calculated,  if  the  magnet  is  of  a  simple 
and  regular  shape,  or  it  can  be  determined  experimentally.  Hence  we 
have  only  M  and  H  to  determine,  so  that  if  by  any  other  experiment  we 


p 


N 


Fig.  415. 

can  get  a  second  relation  between  M  and  H^  say  their  ratio^  we  could 
calculate  both  of  them. 

Now  we  have  obtained  in  §  426  expressions  for  the  couple  caused  by 
the  action  of  one  magnet  on  another  when  they  are  placed  in  certain 
relative  positions.  Suppose  now  a  magnetised  needle  ns  (Fig.  415)  is 
suspended  by  a  fine  thread  in  the  given  magnetic  field,  then  it  will  set 
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itself  parallel  to  the  direction,  ba,  of  the  field.  If  now  we  place  the 
magnet,  of  which  we  have  observed  the  period  of  vibration,  in  the  position 
NS,  it  will  exert  a  couple  on  the  needle,  which,  if  the  distance  OP  is  great 

compared  to  the  sizes  of  the  magnets,  is  equal  to  -— ^^-  ,  and  hence  the 

needle  will  be  turned  into  some  such  position  as  that  shown  in  the  figure, 
and  will  finally  come  to  rest  when  the  deflecting  couple,  due  to  NS,  is 

equal  to  the  couple,  tending  to  bring  it  back  into  the  direction  ba,  due  to 
the  field. 

If  ^  is  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the  needle  makes  with  the  lines  of 
force  of  the  field  when  it  comes  to  rest  under  the  combined  influence  of 
the  magnet  NS  and  of  the  field,  the  couple  acting  in  the  clockwise  direc- 

tion  due  to  the  magnet  is  — -^—  cos  ^,  while  the  couple  acting  in  the 

opposite  direction  due  to  the  field  is  M'H  sin  6.  When  there  b  equi- 
librium these  must  be  equal,  and  hence 

^^^'  cose = M'H  smd. 


or 


M  jy^sme  L^ 


H     2  cos  6 


=  — tan^. 


If  then  we  measure  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  magnet 

M 
and  needle  and  the  deflection,  we  can  calculate  the  ratio  — .     But  we 

ri 

have  already  seen  that  the  vibration  experiment  gives  us  the  value  of  the 
product  MH^  and  hence  by  simple  algebra  the  values  of  the  two  quantities 
Af  and  H  can  be  calculated.  Therefore  by  measuring  the  periodic  time 
of  a  magnet  of  known  moment  of  inertia,  when  suspended  in  a  given 
magnetic  field,  and  then  determining  the  angle  through  which  a  needle, 
suspended  in  the  same  field,  is  deflected  by  this  magnet  when  placed  at 
a  known  distance,  we  can  obtain  both  the  strength  of  the  field  and  the 
magnetic  moment  of  the  magnet.  Of  course,  when  performing  the  deflec- 
tion experiment,  the  magnet  NS  might  be  placed  in  the  "  B  position,"  in 

M 
u^hich  case  -^s=Z>^tan  Q. 
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CHAPTER  II 
TERRESTRIAL  hfAGNBTISM 

429.  The  Magnetic  Elements.— The  most  important  magnetic  field 
with  which  we  have  to  do  is  that  due  to  the  magnetic  state  of  the  earth. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  state  the  condition  of  the  magnetic  field  of  the 
earth,  or  as  we  may  say  for  short  the  earth's  field,  at  any  point  we  reqoiR 
to  know  two  things,  (i)  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field,  and 
(2)  the  strength  of  the  field.  That  is,  we  want  the  direction  in  which  a 
single  unit  north  pole  would  tend  to  move  under  the  influence  of  the  field, 
and  also  the  force  which  would  act  upon  it  We  have  hitherto  supposed 
that  the  directions  of  the  lines  of  force  of  the  magnetic  fields  with  whidi 
we  have  been  dealing  were  horizontal,  so  that  a  magnetised  needle, 
which  was  suspended  or  pivoted,  so  as  to  turn  about  a  vertical  axis,  i^as 
able  to  set  itself  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field.  If  a  long  thio 
unmagnetised  bar  of  steel  is  suspended  by  a  fine  thread  so  that  it  hangs 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and  is  then  magnetised,  it  will  set  itself  in  an 
approximately  north  and  south  position,  but  will  no  longer  be  horizontal 
In  this  part  of  the  globe  the  north  end  will  dip  downwards.  This 
indicates  that  in  these  parts  the  lines  of  force  of  the  earth's  field  are  not 
horizontal,  but  are  inclined  downwards. 

For  most  purposes  it  is  convenient  to  suppose  the  earth's  field  resolved 
into  two  components,  one  of  which  is  horizontal  and  the  other  vertical 
Since  a  magnetic  field  is  of  the  nature  of  a  force,  having  magnitude  or 
strength  and  direction,  the  field  may  be  resolved  into  two  component  fields, 
just  as  a  force  in  §  67  is  resolved  into  two  component  forces. 

In  order  to  define  each  of  these  components,  we  require  of  course  to 
know  its  direction  and  its  strength.  In  the  case  of  the  horizontal  ccmi- 
ponent  its  strength  is  called  the  horizontal  force,  and  is  generally  indicated 
by  the  letter  //.  Since  by  supposition  this  component  is  horizontal,  in 
order  to  define  its  direction  we  only  require  to  know  the  angle  which  it 
makes  with  some  fixed  direction.  The  fixed  direction  chosen  is  the 
geographical  meridian,  and  the  angle  which  the  horizontal  force  makes 
with  the  geographical  meridian  is  called  the  declination^  or  sometinies 
the  variation. 

The  vertical  component  of  the  earth's  field  is  called  the  vertical  force, 
and  is  generally  indicated  by  the  letter  /';  its  direction  is  along  the 

vertical,  />.  the  radius  of  the  earth  at  the  point  considered. 
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The  actual  strength  of  the  earth's  field,  which  is  of  course  the  resultant 
of  H  and  F,  is  called  the  total  force.  The  angle  between  the  lines  of 
force  "of  the  earth's  field  and  the  horizontal  is  called  the  dip.  Hence  the 
dip  is  also  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the 
horizontal  component  and  that  of  the  total  force  or 
actual  field.  The  three  magnetic  forces,  the  total 
force  and  its  two  components,  H  and  K,  must  of 
course  lie  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  the  angle 
which  this  plane  makes  with  a  vertical  plane  con- 
taining the  place  considered  and  the  axis  about 
which  the  earth  turns,  that  is,  the  meridian  plane, 
is  equal  to  the  declination. 

If  the  plane  of  the  paper  is  taken  as  the  vertical 
plane  in  which  the  total  force  and  its  components 

lie,  and  OA,  OB,  and  oc  (Fig.  416)  represent  in 

magnitude  and  direction  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  and  the 

total  force,  then  the  angle  AOC  or  B  will  be  the  dip.     Hence  if  the  total 

force,  oc,  is  called  /,  we  have  from  the  triangle  AOC — 


Fig.  416. 


] 


=  cos  d. 


Also  from  the  tri<ingle  BOC,  since  the  angle  BOC  is  90°  -  6^, 


and  finally 


y  =  cos  BOC  =  sm  ^, 

V 


H 


=tan  B, 


These  three  expressions  permit  of  our  obtaining  V  and  /  if  we  know 
the  horizontal  component,  //,  and  the  dip,  ^,  or  if  we  know  Fand  //"we 
can  obtain  /  and  Q, 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  if  we  know  the  declination,  the  horizontal 
component,  and  the  dip,  we  can  deduce  the  direction  and 
strength  of  the  earth's  field.     Since  it  is  generally  most 
convenient  to  measure  these  three  quantities,  they  are 
called  the  magnetic  elements. 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  be  able  to  express  the 
direction  and  magnitude  of  the  earth's  field  by  three 
quantities  which  are  all  of  the  same  nature,  and  not,  as 
we  have  done  above,  by  means  of  a  force  and  two  ang!es. 
Suppose  we  resolve  the  horizontal  component  along  a 
line  which  points  to  the  true  or  geographical  north,  and 
along  a  line  true  west.     If  A'  is  the  northerly  component  and   Y  the 


Fig.  417. 
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westerly  component,  then  it  is  at  once  evident,  from  Fig.  417,  tluU  if  ^  is 

the  declination,  ^     , , 

X—  H  cos  o, 

K=  //  sin  a, 

Y 
-Tv^tan  o. 

Hence,  if  we  know  X  and  K,  we  can  calculate  H  smd.  S.  Thus  the  values 
of  the  three  components  of  the  force,  Xy  V,  and  V^  are  sufficient  to  com- 
pletely define  its  value  both  in  magnitude  and  direction. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  general  form  of  the  earth's  field  as 
deduced  from  a  study  of  the  measurements  which  have  been  made  of  the 
magnetic  elements  at  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  it  will  be  useful 
to  briefly  consider  the  methods  employed  to  measure  the  magnetic 
elements  at  any  given  place. 

430.  Measurement  of  the  Declination.— The  declination  is  the 

angle  between  the  geographical  meridian  and  the  direction  of  the  hori- 
zontal component.  Thus,  since  a  magnet  when  suspended  by  a  fine 
thread,  so  as  to  turn  freely  alx)ut  a  vertical  axis,  will  set  itself  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  of  the  horizontal  component,  the 
declination  can  be  obtained  by  measuring  the  angle  between  the  axis  of 
such  a  suspended  magnet  and  the  meridian. 

The  practical  difficulty  in  performing  the  experiment  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  niat^netic  axis  of  a  magnet  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  its 
geometrical  axis. 

The  magnet  usually  employed  consists  of  a  hollow  steel  cylinder,  A 
(F'ig.  418),  which  is  fixed  in  a  brass  collar  to  which  are  attached  two 
pegs,  B  and  c,  either  of  which  fits  into  a  clip  attached  to  the  end  of  a  fine 

thread  formed  of 
unspun  silk.  At 
one  end  of  the 
hollow  magnet  is 
placed  a  fine  scale, 
s,  engraved  on  a 
piece  of  glass,  while 
at  the  other  end  is 
placed  a  lens,  L. 
The  focal  length  of 
this  lens  is  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  any 
point  in  the  scale  s  leave  the  lens  as  a  parallel  pencil.  The  line  joining 
the  central  division  of  the  scale  and  the  optical  centre  (§  348)  of  the  lens 
is  taken  as  the  geometrical  axis  of  the  magnet. 

If  AH  (I,,  Fig.  419)  is  the  plan  of  a  magnetic  needle  suspended  by  a 
fine  thread  attached  at  c,  and  of  which  the  magnetic  axis  is  «j,  then  it 
will  set  itself  with  the  magnetic  axis  in  the  magnetic  meridian  NS.    In 
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this  case  the  geometrical  axis  of  the  needle  points  to  the  west  of  the 
magnetic  meridian.  If  the  needle  is  reversed,  so  that  what  was  the  lower 
side  is  now  the  upper,  then,  as  is  shown  at  II.,  the  geometrical  axis  ab 
will  point  as  far  to  the  east  of  the  magnetic  meridian  as  it  did  before  to 
the  west  Hence  the  magnetic  meridian  is  half-way  between  the  positions 
of  the  geometrical  axis  before  and  after  the  reversal  of  the  magnet. 

The  cylindrical  magnet  shown  in  Fig.  418  is  suspended  in  a  box  fixed 
to  the  centre  of  a  divided  circle,  while  an  arm  attached  to  the  circle 
carries  a  small  telescope,  in  the  eye-piece  of  which  are  two  intersecting 


N 


N 


Fig.  419. 

{From  IVatson's  "  EUmentmry  Practical  Physies.") 
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cross-wires.  The  telescope  is  turned  till  the  centre  division  of  the  scale, 
s,  coincides  with  the  vertical  cross-wire,  first  when  the  magnet  is  suspended 
by  B,  and  then  when  it  is  reversed  and  is  suspended  by  C  The  mean  of 
the  readings  on  the  divided  circle  corresponding  to  these  two  positions 
gives  the  reading  corresponding  to  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  magnet  The 
reading  corresponding  to  the  geographical  meridian  is  obtained  either  by 
turning  the  telescope  to  view  some  object  the  bearing  of  which  is  known, 
or  by  observing  the  time  of  transit  of  a  star  or  the  sun  over  the  vertical 
cross- wire 

431.  Determination  of  the  Dip  or  Inclination. — When  determin- 
ing the  declination  by  means  of  a  magnet  suspended  by  a  thread,  the 
cflfects  of  gravity  on  the  magnet  do  not  influence  the  observations,  for  the 
weight  of  the  magnet  will  have  no  effect  in  producing  a  rotation  about  the 
thread  as  an  axis. 

In  order  to  determine  the  dip,  however,  we  have  to  support  a  magnet 
so  that  it  can  turn  freely  about  a  horizontal  axis,  and  then  measure  the 
angle  which  its  magnetic  axis  makes  with  the  horizontal.  If  the  axis 
about  which  the  magnet  is  allowed  to  turn  passes  through  the  centre -of 
gravity  of  the  magnet,  the  weight  will  have  no  moment  round  this  axis, 
and  will  therefore  not  affect  the  position  of  the  magnet.  Since,  however, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  this  condition,  the  observations  have 
to  be  so  arranged  that  errors  due  to  small  departures  from  this  condition 
may  be  eliminated.  The  principle  is  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
case  of  the  determination  of  the  declination,  viz.  to  take  readings  in  pairs. 
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such  that  the  error  in  the  separate  readings  aflTects  the  result  in  the 
opposite  way,  and  hence  the  mean  of  the  two  readings  gives  the  tnie 
value. 

Suppose  ARBD  (Fig.  420)  is  the  needle,  the  axle  being  at  c,  while  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  at  G,  a  point  which  does  not  coincide  with  C  We 
may  consider  the  effect  of  this  displacement  of  the  centre  of  gravity  as 

split  up  into  two  parts,  one  a 
displacement  along  the  axis  of 
the  needle  to  K,  and  the  other 
a  displacement  at  right  angles 
to  ths  axis  to  H. 

First  consider  the  displace- 
ment of  the  centre  of  gravity 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  needle,  i.e.  to  H.  If  the 
end  A  is  dipping,  that  is,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  if  A  is  a  north  pole, 
and  the  needle  is  placed  in  its  bearings,  so  that  H  is  above  C,  the  effect 
of  the  weight  of  the  needle  will  be  to  increase  the  measured  dip,  while  if 
the  needle  is  reversed  in  its  bearings,  so  that  H  is  below  c,  the  weight  will 
decrease  the  measured  dip  by  the  same  amount  Hence  the  mean  of  the 
readings  obtained  will  be  free  from  error,  due  to  the  displacement  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  at  right  angles  to  the  axis. 

As  long  as  the  end  A  is  dipping,  the  displacement  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  along  the  axis  to  K  will  always  increase  the  measured  angle  of 
dip.  If,  however,  we  remagnetise  the  needle,  so  that  the  end  B  dips, 
then  the  displacement  of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  K  will  decrease  the 
measured  dip,  so  that  by  reversing  the  polarity  of  the  needle  this  error 
can  be  eliminated.  The  fact  that  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  needle  may 
not  coincide  with  the  line  joining  ab  is  eliminated  by  the  reversal  of  the 
needle  when  eliminating  the  effect  of  the  displacement  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  for  the  same  reasons  as  in  the  case  of 
the  declination. 

In  order  to  measure  the  angle  of  dip,  the  needle  is  placed  with  its  axle 
resting  on  two  small  horizontal  agate  knife-edges,  K,  k'  (Fig.  421),  so  that 
the  axle  is  at  the  centre  of  a  graduated  circle,  any  slight  want  of  agree- 
ment between  the  position  of  the  axle  and  the  centre  of  the  circle  being 
eliminated  by  reading  the  position  of  both  ends  of  the  needle  by  means 
of  the  two  microscopes,  M,  m'.  When  not  in  use  the  needle  is  raised 
from  the  agates  by  means  of  two  V-shaped  supports,  ll',  which  can  be 
raised  by  turning  the  knob  E. 

The  only  remaining  source  of  error  which  may  occur,  owing  to  the 
imperfect  adjustment  of  the  instrument,  is  that  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
line  joining  the  zero  gradations  on  the  circle  may  not  be  truly  horizontal 
The  error  due  to  this  cause  can  be  eliminated  by  taking  two  sets  of  read- 
ings with  the  instrument  turned  so  that  the  graduated  side  of  the  circle 
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faces  first  east  and  then  west.  For  the  measured  dip  will  in  one  case  be 
greater  than  the  true  dip,  and  in  the  other  case  less  by  the  angle  which 
the  line  joining  the  zero  makes  with  the  horizonjal. 

The  angle  between  Ihe  magnetic  axis  of  the  needle  and  the  horizontal 
is  only  equal  to  the  dip  when  the  vertical  plane  in  which  the  needle  can 
turn  coincides  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  that  is,  when  the  axle  of  the 
needle  points  due  magnetic  east  and  west  In  order  to  secure  this  condi- 
tion, the  circle  is  turned  till  the  needle  is  vertical.     The  needle  beings 


vertical  shows  that  in  the  plane  in  which  it  can  move  there  is  no  horiiontal 
component  of  Ihe  earth's  magnetic  field.  Now  obviously  this  can  only 
occur  when  the  plane  in  which  the  needle  moves  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  horizontal  corofKinent,  that  is,  at  right  angles  to  the  mag- 
netic meriillan.  We  may  also  see  that  this  must  be  so  from  the  follow- 
ing reasoning  :  When  the  Ai\t  about  which  the  needle  turns  is  parallel  to 
the  horizontal  component,  this  component  can  have  no  moment  tending 
to  produce  rotation  about  the  axle.     Hence,  when  the  plane  in  which 
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lie  needle  turns  is  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  vertical 
cnnponent  is  the  only  one  which  has  a  directive  influence  on  the  needle, 
^hich  therefore  sets  itself  in  a  vertical  position.  The  position  of  the 
ircle  when  the  needle  is  vertical  is  read  off  on  a  horizontal  divided  circle, 
G9  attached  to  the  stand,  and  then  by  means  of  (his  same  horizontal 
Ircle  the  vertical  circle,  and  with  it  the  uprights  carrying  the  needle,  is 
jmed  through  90*^,  which  brings  its  plane  into  the  magnetic  meridian. 

482.  Measurement  of  the  Horizontal  Foree.— In  order  to  measure 

le  horizontal  force,  the  usual  method  employed  is  that  given  in  §  428.. 
*he  magnet  shown  in  Fig.  418  is  first  allowed  to  oscillate,  and  its  period 
f  vibration  is  determined  ;  it  is  then  used  to  deflect  another  suspended 
lagnet,  and  the  value  of  H  is.  deducted  from  the  results  of  these  two 
xperiments  by  the  method  given. 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  magnet  used  in  the  vibration  experiment 
>  obtained  by  taking  the  period  when  a  brass  cylinder,  the  moment  of 
lertia  of  which  can  be  calculated,  is  placed  in  the  tube  D  (Fig.  418), 
nd  also  taking  the  period  without  this  brass  cylinder.  From  these 
wo  observations  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  magnet  and  its  appendages 
an  be  calculated. 

488.  Terrestrial  Magnetic  Lines.— The  magnetic  state  of  the  earth 
3  best  shown  by  constructing  magnetic  maps,  in  which  lines  are  drawn 
hrough  the  places  at  which  the  element  considered  has  the  same  value, 
n  the  case  of  declination,  lines  drawn  so  that  the  declination  is  the 
ame  at  all  places  through  which  they  pass  are  called  Isogonai  Lines ^  or 
-ines  of  efqual  Variation  or  Declination. 

The  form  of  the  isogonals  for  the  year  1900  is  shown  in  Fig.  422,  which 
epresents  the  earth  on  M creator's  projection.  The  full  lines  indicate' 
westerly  declination,  i.e.  the  north  end  of  the  needle  points  to  the  west 
>f  true  north,  while  the  dotted  curves  indicate  easterly  declination. 

The  thick  lines,  which  separate  the  regions  in  which  the  declination 
5  westerly  from  the  regions  in  which  it  is  easterly,  are  lines  where  the 
leclination  is  zero,  and  therefore  the  compass-needle  points  due  north. 
These  lines  are  called  the  agonic  lines. 

There  are  two  distinct  agonic  lines.  One  of  these  runs  down  the 
»rest  side  of  North  America,  cuts  off  a  part  of  South  America,  and  then 
)asses  to  the  Antarctic  Ocean  ;  reappearing  on  the  other  side,  it  passes 
hrough  the  extreme  west  of  Australia,  through  the  Persian  Gulf,  near 
he  Crimea,  and  finally  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean  near  the  North  Cape, 
ind  presumably  joins  the  other  branch  in  North  America.  The  other 
Lgonic  line  forms  an  oval  curve,  the  greater  part  of  which  lies  in  Siberia, 
ind  is  known  as  the  Siberian  Oval. 

The  lines  of  equal  dip  are  called  isoclinal  lines,  and  their  form  for  the 
'ear  1900  is  shown  in  Fig.  423. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  line  of  zero  dip,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  magnetic 
rquator,  forms  a  circle  which  agrees  approxim«itely  with  the  geographical 
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equator,  and  that  the  dip  increases  with  the  latitude,  the  north  pole  of 
the  needle  dipping  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  the  south  pole  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

At  two  points  on  the  earth's  sur&ce  the  dip  is  90*,  />.  the  dipping- 
needle  is  vertical,  this  indicating  that  the  horizontal  component  is  zero^ 
so  that  the  compass-needle,  which  indicates  the  direction  of  the  horizontal 
component,  will  not  set  itself  at  these  points  in  any  definite  direction. 
These  points  are  often  called  the  magnetic  poles.  The  north  magnetic 
pole  lies  in  lat.  70"  5'  N.  and  long.  96*"  43'  W.,  while  the  south  magnetic 
pole  is  at  lat.  73**  30'  S.  and  long.  147^  30'  W. 

The  agonic  line  passes  through  the  magnetic  poles. 

The  lines  of  equal  horizontal  force  are  shown  in  Fig.  424,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  horizontal  force  is  a  maximum  near  the  equator,  and  is 
zero  at  the  magnetic  poles. 

The  curves  of  equal  total  force  are  called  isodynamic  lines.  The 
total  force  is  not  a  maximum  at  the  magnetic  poles,  but  there  exist 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  two  points  2^  which  the  total  force  is  a 
maximum,  while  two  similar  points  exist  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
These  points  of  maximum  force  are  called  magnetic  foci.  One  of  the 
northern  foci  is  situated  in  North  America  at  lat.  52*  N.,  and  long.  90* 
W.  The  other  northern  focus  is  at  lat.  70**  N.  and  long.  1 1 5*  E.,  and  is 
called  the  Siberian  focus.  The  two  southern  foci  are  situated  much 
nearer  together  than  are  the  northern  ones,  their  positions  being  approxi- 
mately lat.  65°  S.,  long.  140"  E.,  and  lat.  50"  S.,  long.  130*  E. 

The  positions  of  the  terrestrial  lines  for  the  whole  globe  are  neces- 
sarily only  roughly  known,  for  there  are  very  large  tracts  where  few,  if 
any  at  all,  determinations  of  the  magnetic  elements  have  been  made. 
In  the  case  of  some  more  or  less  restricted  portions  of  the  earth,  notably 
Great  Britain,  the  magnetic  elements  have  been  determined  with  great 
accuracy  at  a  large  number  of  places,  and  hence  the  terrestrial  lines  arc 
known  with  some  accuracy.  In  Fig.  425  the  lines  of  equal  declination, 
dip,  and  horizontal  force  are  given  as  obtained  in  an  extensive  magnetic 
survey  conducted  by  Professors  Riicker  and  Thorpe.  These  lines  are 
obtained  by  combining  the  results  of  the  measurements  made  at  a 
number  of  st<itions  which  are  grouped  together  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
effects  of  any  local  abnormality  in  the  value  of  the  elements  at  any  one 
point,  and  hence  they  give  what  may  be  considered  as  the  normal 
distribution  of  the  lines.  The  value  of  the  elements  at  any  given  spot 
do  not,  however,  in  general  agree  exactly  with  the  values  as  deduced 
from  these  curves.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  place 
considered  there  may  exist  slight  abnormalities,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  magnetic  material  in  the  neighbouring  portions  of  the  earth's  crust. 
The  extent  to  which  these  disturbing  causes  may  affect  the  even  trend 
of  the  terrestrial  lines  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  426,  which  gives  the  form  of 
the  true  isogonal  lines,  that  is,  the  lines  passing  through  the  places  at 
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ich  the  actual  measured  declination  is  the  same.  Here  the  effects 
local  disturbances  have  not  been  eliminated  by  lumping  the  stations 
:ether  in  groups  so  as  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  these  disturbances,  at 
f  rate  when  they  do  not  affect  any  large  area. 

From  the  amount  of  the  differences  between  the  values  of  the  elements 
obtained  from  the  smooth  curves  and  the  actual  measured  values,  an 
:a  of  the  position  and  extent  of  the  magnetic  masses  which  cause  these 
Terences  has  been  made  by  Professor  Riicker,  so  that  the  value  of  the 
ignetic  field  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  employed  to  get  an  idea  of 
J  geology  of  the  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  below  the  actual  surface 
ers. 

434.  Continuous  Magnetic  Records.— In  a  certain  number  of 
servatories  a  continuous  record  of  the  values  of  the  magnetic  elements 
kept  by  means  of  self-recording  instruments.  The  records  are  ob- 
ned  by  means  of  the  trace  left  by  a  spot  of  light  reflected  from  a 
rror  attached  to  a  magnet  on  a  sheet  of  photographic  paper,  which  is 
pt  in  uniform  movement  by  means  of  clockwork.  In  the  case  of  the 
clination,  the  mirror  is  simply  attached  to  a  magnet  which  is  suspended 

a  long  fine  thread,  so  that  it  can  turn  freely  about  a  vertical  axis,  and 

by  always  setting  itself  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  gives  a  record  of 
;  changes  that  take  place  in  the  position  of  this  meridian,  that  is, 
3ws  the  changes  in  the  declination. 

The  changes  in  the  horizontal  force  are  recorded  by  means  of  a 
ignet  which  is  suspended  by  a  bifilar  suspension  (§  1 19).  The  top  of 
i  bifilar  is  turned  till  the  magnet  sets  itself  at  right  angles  to  the 
Ignetic  meridian,  under  which  circumstances  the  earth's  field  exerts 
turning  couple  on  the  magnet  equal  to  MH  (§  425),  this  couple  being 
lanced  by  the  couple  due  to  the  bifilar.  If  the  value  of  the  horizontal 
ce  H  alters,  the  couple  due  to  the  magnetic  forces  alters  also  in  the 
Tie  proportion,  and  the  magnet  turns  about  a  vertical  axis  till  the 
jple  due  to  the  bifilar  becomes  equal  to  the  new  couple  due  to  the 
Ignetic  forces.  Changes  in  the  declination  will,  however,  not  affect 
;  position  of  the  magnet,  since  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic 
:ridian. 

Since  no  satisfactory  way  of  recording  the  changes  that  take  place  in 
;  dip  has  been  devised,  it  is  usual  to  record  the  changes  in  the  vertical 
ce.  For  this  purpose  a  magnet  is  balanced  on  knife  edges  in  such 
way  that  it  is  in  an  approximately  horizontal  position.  If,  say,  the 
rtical  force  decreases,  then  the  downward  force  acting  on  the  north 
le  and  the  upward  force  acting  on  the  south  pole  both  decrease,  and 
nee  the  north  pole  of  the  balanced  magnet  rises  and  the  south  pole 
Is,  just  as  when,  in  a  balance,  the  load  of  one  pan  is  increased  and 
It  of  the  other  is  decreased.  The  motions  of  such  a  balanced  magnet 
11  therefore  indicate  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  vertical  force, 
d  since  the  magnet  with  the  bifilar  suspension  gives  the  changes  that 
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436.  Annual  and  Secular  Change.— I r.  addition  to  the  diunwl 

-:■'./''•,  • :  ':  :;..': ^T. •• ;  .  f. ! ': r: . '.-  r.  *  -   .: r. . :  •- r  ,  -i  a  pc r: od i c  c hange  of  which  the 

:-!'i.'.  ';.;i\:';-  of  v. i.i'^.h.  if  •.;-.'^-y  iir*^:  period ir.  :he  period  must  be  many 
'-'T,*  iri':-..  a!  'I  Tik'-  pi.vf:  i:*.  '}:.f  vjt'.y  s  of  the  elements,  and  these  arc 
<  a'i'rd  -.'rMjiir '  ]..tr.;:OT.  I  v.  K" . .  428  \\j:.  rhar.^je  in  the  value  of  the  declina- 
tion ;iT  Lo:,'''i:.  r]  ;r:n''  ih'.-  'r*-*  '.hree  h.::-.dred  vcars  is  shown  bv  means 
of  ;i  r-ir.f:.  It  v.ili  bf:  sc'^rn  that  the  declination  attained  a  maximum 
v.r-  .t'-rly  valnf:  in  i'-y!o.  whiie  in  i^'/o  the  declination  was  zero,  so  that  in 
that  \t'.\r  til':  aj^onir  line  ])a^sr:d  through  London. 

A  ■. 'TV  »:U';,'ant  nK::liod  f»f  ^huwin;::,'  the  <nan.i^cs  due  to  the  secular 
variation  lias  been  introduced  by  L.  A.  Haucr.     If  we  suppose  a  ma^jnct 
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suspended  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  free  to  set  itself  parallel  to  the  lines  of 
ibrce  of  the  earth's  field,  then,  owing  to  secular  change  in  the  declination 
and  in  the  dip,  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  would  describe  a  curve  in 
space.   The  form  of  the  curve  in  the  case  of  a  magnet  in  London  is  shown 


in  Fig.  429.  From  this  curve,  and  similar  ones  drawn  for  other  places, 
]tauer  was  able  to  show  that  the  north  end  of  such  a  freely  suspended 
needle  describes  a  curve  such  that,  to  an  observer  situated  at  the  centre  of 
the  needle,  the  curve  is  described  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which 
the  hands  of  a  watch  move.    The  form  of  the  curve  given  in  Fig.  419 


Fig.  <!19. 


seems  also  to  indicate  that  the  curve  described  by  the  pole  of  the  needle 
«'ill  be  closed,  the  time  taken  for  the  needle  to  complete  a  whole  cycle 
being  about  470  years. 

437.  Magnetic  Storms.— In  .iddilion  to  the  regular  changes  in  the 
magnetic  elements  which  we  have  lieen  considering,  sudden  disturbances 
of  these  elements  sometimes  occur,  which  are  often,  especially  when  the 
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PART    II— ELECTRO-StATlCS 


CHAPTER     III 

BLBCTRO'^TATIC  ATTRACTION  AND  REPUL^ION-^ 

COULOMB'S  LA  W 

4S8.   Fundamental  JSxperiment.— Thales,  who  lived  about  the 

commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  discovered  that  amber  when  nibbed 
acquires  the  property  of  attracting  light  bodies,  such  as  pieces  of  pith  or 
cork.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Gilbert  showed  that 
this  property  was  also  possessed  by  other  bodies,  such  as  wax,  sulphur, 
and  glass.  All  such  phenomena  are  studied  in  the  science  of  electricity, 
the  name  being  derived  from  the  Greek  name  for  amber. 

A  body  which  has  acquired  this  property  of  attracting  other  bodies, 
the  attraction  considered  being  of  course  different  from  the  gravitational 
attraction  which  all  bodies  exert  one  on  the  other,  is  said  to  be  electrified, 
or  to  possess  electrification.  Electrification,  unlike  mass,  is  not  a  funda- 
mental property  of  matter,  since  under  ordinary  circumstances  matter  is 
unelectrified,  and  it  is  only  after  the  electrification  has  been  produced  by 
certain  causes,  which  we  shall  examine  in  detail  later  on,  that  it  becomes 
electrified. 

The  most  usual  manner  of  causing  the  electrification  of  a  body  is  that 
referred  to  above,  namely,  friction  with  a  suitable  rubber.  Thus  a  stick 
of  sealing-wax,  when  rubbed  with  a  dry  piece  of  flannel,  becomes  electrified, 
as  also  does  a  rod  of  glass  when  rubbed  with  silk. 

439.  Conductors  and  Kon-Conductors.— All  substances  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  two  classes,  called  conductors  and  non-conductors. 
In  a  conductor  the  electrification  spreads  all  over  the  body,  so  that  if  I 
one  point  of  the  body  is  by  any  means  electrified,  this  electrification 
immediately  spreads  all  over  the  body.  In  the  case  of  a  non-conductor, 
or  insulator,  as  such  bodies  are  also  called,  the  electrification  does  not 
spread  in  this  way,  but  remains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point  where 
the  electrification  took  place. 

The  best  conductors  are  the  metals  and  solutions  of  most  salts  in 

water,  while  the  best  non-conductors  are  ebonite,  g1ass»  shellac,  sulphur, 

paraffin,  sealing-wax,  and  silk.    There  is,  however,  no  hard  and  fast  line 

of  demarcation  between  the  two  classes,  for  such  bodies  as  dry  wood 
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ar.'l  Y'^'i'^'  "i't  ::.:erTried;a:e  propenics,  ar.d  arc  somcumcs  caOed 
'9«rr.;-'.o:.':-  .v.r-,-  !r.  :r.e  st-dv  <.«f  ele«::r!chy  ::  if  of  much  importance  to 
ha.*:  a  ,:*/ti  ;. '^ .-.-'. or*  i'j'.i' jr.  for  by  this  ir^cans  we  are  aWc  to  support  a 
TAyiv  ;r.  s  j:.  a  -.vav  :ha:  ar.v  elcc:rif:ca:;on  coinraun:ca!ed  to  it  will  not 
-prea'i  to  :.*:': ^r.V^-r.r.^-  Ixfd ies  thro-j^'h  the  support.  Althougli  no  body 
i^  l:r,'/Ar.  -Ari  •:.  .-  a  jicrfec:  ini-jlator.  ye:  ^'lass.  particularly  when  it  has 
l>c;n  ]y>.\i:<i  ir*  v.atcr  and  :=  :hcr.  kept  in  a  dr>-  atmosphere,  paraffin,  and 
fub'rd  'j-^ar.z  art  i•Jm^:er.t■y  i:'x^  insulators  for  all  practical  purposes 
When  a  ly^y  ii>  sup;x>r:ed  on  an  L'lsulaiin^  stand,  we  shall  speak  of  it  as 
licin;^'  insulated. 

440.  Two  Kinds  of  Electriflcation.— If  a  rod  of  sealing-wax  is 
electrified  byrubbinj^  with  tiannel.  and  is  then  suspended  by  an  insulating 
til  read,  s'ich  as  siik,  and  a  second  rod  of  sealing-wax  is  also  electrijicd 
in  the  same  way  and  brou>,'h:  near  the  first,  they  will  repel  each  other. 
We  have  here  a  case  then  of  two  electrified  bodies  repelling  one  another. 
In  the  same  way,  if  two  rods  of  glass  are  electrified  by  being  rubbed  with 
siik,  and  one  of  them  is  suspended  by  the  silk  thread  and  the  other 
brought  near,  repulsion  will  take  place.  If,  however,  a  rod  of  sealing-wax, 
electrified  by  friction  with  flannel,  is  brought  near  the  glass  rod,  which 
has  Ixren  elecirined  by  friction  with  bilk,  the  two  will  attract  one  another. 
We  thus  see  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  two  kinds  of  electrification,  in 
tlie  same  way  that  in  the  case  of  ma>(nets  we  had  to  do  with  two  kinds 
of  jK^es.  The  kind  of  electrification  that  is  developed  in  glass  when  it 
i.->  nibl>ed  with  silk  is  disnng^uishc*d  by  Ijeing  called  positive  elect rificatioD, 
whi'e  the  kind  of  electrification  produced  in  sealing-wax  by  friction  wih 
flannel  is  railed  negative. 

We  may  then  state  the  law  of  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion  as 
follows  :  Bodies  electrified  in  the  same  manner  repel  one  another,  while 
l>odies  electrified,  one  positively,  and  the  other  negatively,  attract  one 
another. 

Whenever  electrification  of  one  kind  is  produced  in  any  >%*ay,  electri- 
fication of  the  opposite  kind  is  also  produced  at  the  same  time.  Thus  in 
the  ( asc  of  the  glass  electrified  by  friction  with  silk,  while  the  glass  wiD 
:ittract  a  negatively  electrified  rod  of  sealing-wa.<,  the  silk  used  to  rub 
the  glass  will  repel  the  sealing-wax,  thus  indicating  that  the  silk  bai 
become  negatively  electrified. 

The  kind  of  electrification  developed  in  a  Ixxly  depends  On  the  nature 
of  the  lK)dy  with  which  it  is  rublxid  ;  thus  while  glass  becomes  positi\'cly 
electrified  when  it  is  rubbed  with  silk,  it  becomes  negatively  electrified 
when  it  is  rubbed  with  a  cats  skin.  The  kind  of  electrification  pro- 
duced is  also  dependent  on  the  state  of  polish  of  the  surface,  on  the 
temperature,  &c. 

441.  The  Gold -Leaf  Electroscope.— In  order  to  study  the  sign,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  the  magnitude  of  the  electrification  produced  in  a 
given  body,  the  instrument  shown  in  Fig.  431,  and  called  the  gold-Ie>f 
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Fig.  431. 

(From  IVatsan's  *'  EUtntniary 
PtacHutt  Physics:') 


electroscope,  is  often  convenient.  It  consists  of  a  glass  flask,  in  which 
hang  two  gold  leaves,  cc,  which  are  in  conducting  communication  with  a 
metal  disc,  A,  by  means  of  a  metal  rod,  the 
rod  being  insulated  by  a  coating  of  shellac,  D. 
When  the  metal  disc  or  cap  of  the  instru- 
ment is  put  in  conducting  communication 
with  an  electrified  body,  the  gold  leaves 
both  become  electrified  with  the  same  kind 
of  electrification  as  the  body ;  and  since 
two  bodies  electrified  in  the  same  way  repel 
one  another,  they  diverge  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  the  amount  of  the  divergence  being 
a  rough  measure  of  the  amount  of  the 
electrification  of  the  body. 

442.  Eleetrifleation  by  Induction.— If 

an  electrified  body  is  brought  near  the  cap  of 
a  gold-leaf  electroscope,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  leaves  diverge,  showing  that  they  have 
become  electrified  before  the  electrified  body 
has  come  into  conducting  communication 
with  the  cap.  On  the  removal  of  the  electri- 
fied body  the  leaves  again  collapse,  showing 
that  they  have  lost  the  electrification  they  possessed  when  the  electrified 
body  was  near.  This  electrification,  caused  by  the  proximity  of  a  charged 
body,  is  §aid  to  be  produced  by  induction. 

If  the  inducing  body  is  charged  positively,  the  part  of  the  insulated 
body  nearest  to  the  inducing  charge  will  be  negatively  electrified,  while 
the  part  furthest  from  the  inducing  charge  will  be  positively  electrified. 
That  this  is  so  can  easily  be  shown  by  means  of  a  small  piece  of  metal 
attached  to  an  insulating  handle,  and  called  a  proof-plane,  which  is 
brought  into  contact  with  different  parts  of  the  body  on  which  the 
induced  charges  are  produced.  The  sign  of  the  charge  carried  away 
by  the  proof-plane,  after  contact  with  any  given  part  of  the  body,  can 
be  found  by  means  of  the  gold-leaf  electroscope.  In  this  way  it  can 
Mk  shown  that  whenever  an  insulated  conductor  is  placed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  charged  body,  the  conductor  will  become  electrified  by 
induction,  the  electrification  at  the  end  nearest  the  charged  body  being 
of  the  opposite  kind  to  that  of  the  charged  body,  while  the  electrification 
on  the  end  furthest  from  the  charged  body  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
of  the  inducing  charge.  If,  while  an  insulated  conductor  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  charged  body,  so  that  it  is  charged  by  induction,  it  is 
placed  in  conducting  communication  with  the  earth,  the  electrification 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  inducing  charge  will  be  destroyed.  If 
the  connection  with  earth  is  now  broken,  and  the  inducing  charge  is 
then  removed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  conductor  is  now  electrified  with 
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the  opposite  kind  of  electrification  to  that  of  the  inducing  body.  In  the 
case  when  the  inducing  charge  is  removed  before  the  conductor  has 
been  put  to  earth,  the  reason  why,  on  the  removal  of  the  inducing 
charge,  the  conductor  was  unelectrified  was  that  the  two  kinds  of 
electrification,  produced  in  equal  quantities  by  the  induction,  neutralise 
each  other.  We  shall  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
induction  after  wc  have  dealt  with  the  quantitative  measurement  of 
electrification. 

443.  Couloipb*S  Law.  Hy  means  of  the  torsion  balance,  Coulomb 
was  able  to  show  that  the  force  exerted  on  one  another  by  two  charged 
conductors  is  directly  proportional  to  the  product  of  their  charges,  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  bodies. 

Hence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  unit  magnetic  pole,  we  may  define  the 
unit  electrification  or  charge  as  such  that  if  two  small  bodies,  each 
charged  with  a  unit,  are  placed  at  one  centimetre  apart  in  air,  the  force 
they  will  exert  on  one  another  will  Ix:  one  dyne.  The  reason  the  medium 
air  is  specified  is  that,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  force  exerted  between 
two  charged  bodies  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  medium  which  fills 
the  space  between  them,  while  the  reason  the  bodies  on  which  the 
charges  are  supposed  to  exist  are  taken  as  small  is  that  if  the  bodies 
were  of  appreciable  magnitude  the  distribution  of  the  electrification 
would  be  altered  by  the  action  of  the  one  charge  on  the  other. 

Suppose  then  wc  had  two  points,  charged  with  e  and  ^  units  of 

electricity  respectively,  placed  at  a  distance  r  apart  in  air,  the  force,  /% 

which  they  would  exert  one  on  the  other,  due  to  their  electrification,  will 

be  given  by  the  equation — 

.^    e^ 

r- 

The  force  will  be  an  attraction  if  the  charges  e  and  ^  are  of  opposite 
sign,  and  a  repulsion  if  they  are  of  the  same  sign,  in  the  case  of  the 
unit  of  electrification,  as  we  shall  see  later,  we  meet  with  a  case  where 
there  are  two  sepanite  relations  commonly  employed  to  connect  the 
quantity  to  be  measured  with  the  fundamental  units  (§  8).  Hence,  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  unit  as  defined  above,  which  depends  for  its 
definition  on  the  force  exerted  between  two  charged  bodies,  and  another 
unit  which  we  shall  consider  later,  and  which  depends  for  its  definition 
on  another  physical  property  of  a  charged  body,  the  unit  above  defined 
is  called  the  electro-static  unit  of  quantity  of  electricity  or  charge. 
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444.  Electrical  Lines  of  Force.— if  a  small  body,  ch.tr^ed  with 

the  unit  positive  charge,  is  brought  into  the  neighbourho<:xl  of  a  char^jed 
body,  this  unit  charge  will  be  acted  upon  by  an  electrical  force,  which 
at  every  point  of  the  space  surrounding  the  charged  body  will  have  a 
definite  magnitude  and  direction.  As  in  the  case  of  magnetism,  a  line, 
such  that  its  direction  at  ever\'  point  is  the  same  as  the  direction  of 
the  force  acting  on  the  unit  charge  when  placed  at  the  point,  is  called 
a  line  of  force.  The  direction  in  which  a  line  of  force  is  supposed  to 
run  is  the  direction  in  which  a  small  positively  electrified  body  would 
tend  to  move.  Hence  a  line  of  force  will  always  start  from  a  body 
which  is  positively  electrified  and  end  on  a  body  which  is  negatively 
electrified. 

If  we  take  an  area  on  the  surface  of  a  positively  electrified  body, 
such  that  this  portion  of  the  surface  contains  a  unit  of  electricity,  and, 
starting  from  all  points  on  the  curve  bounding  this  area,  draw  the  lines 
of  force,  these  lines  of  force  will  enclose  a  tube-shaped  space  which  is 
called  a  tube  of  force.  Since  each  of  the  lines  of  force  must  terminate 
on  a  negatively  electrified  body,  we  see  that  every  tube  of  force  must 
end  on  a  negatively  electrified  body,  and  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
quantity  of  electricity  on  that  portion  of  the  surface  enclosed  by  the 
tube  of  force  will  be  a  unit  of  negative  electricity.  By  means,  there- 
fore, of  tubes  of  force,  we  can  indicate  the  distribution  of  the  electrifica- 
tion on  the  surface  of  a  charged  body,  for  the  greater  the  charj^e  the 
smaller  will  be  the  cross-section  of  the  tulx?s  of  force,  and  hence  the 
larger  the  number  of  them  which  will  leave  each  square  centimetre  of 
the  surface  of  the  charged  body.  Since  it  would  be  rather  inconvenient 
to  draw  a  series  of  tubes,  it  is  usual  to  suppose  that  a  single  line  of 
force  is  drawn  along  the  axis  of  each  unit  tube  of  force,  that  is,  that 
from  the  centre  of  each  element  of  the  surface  of  the  positively  electrified 
body  on  which  the  unit  quantity  of  positive  electricity  exists  we  draw  a 
line  of  force.  Under  these  circumstances  the  number  of  these  lines  of 
force  which  leave  the  surface  of  the  charged  body  will  represent  the  charge 
on  the  surface.  If  a  body  is  chargecl  with  <•  units  of  electricity,  then 
e  lines  of  force  will  leave  the  surface  of  the  body,  while  if  the  body  is 

charged  with  e  units  of  negative  electricity,  e  lines  of  force  will  terminate 
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on  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  if  a  body  is  charged  ; 
with  e  units  of  positive  electricity,  so  that  e  lines  of  force  leave  the  body 
and  must  terminate  on  a  negatively  charged  body,  somewhere  or  other 
there  must  necessarily  exist  e  units  of  negative  electricity.  This  negathx 
charge  may,  however,  be  so  far  removed  from  the  spot  where  we  are 
making  our  experiments  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  results,  and 
hence  we  are  able  to  perform  experiments  in  which  we  practicaUy  have 
only  to  deal  with  one  kind  of  electrification.  Here  we  have  a  marked  dif*  , 
ference  between  magnetism  and  electricity,  for  in  the  case  of  magnetism 
we  are  unable  to  obtain  a  body  which  has  only  one  pole,  and  so  cannot 
deal  with  a  single  pole. 

The  space  in  the  neighbourhood  of  electrified  bodies  in  which  elec- 
trical phenomena,  such  as  attraction,  are  exhibited  is  called  an  electrical 
field.  A  field  in  which  the  force  acting  on  a  small  electrified  body  is 
ever>'where  the  same  both  in  magnitude  and  direction  is  called  a  unifonn 
field.  In  a  uniform  field  the  lines  of  force  must  be  everywhere  parallel, 
and  therefore  the  tubes  of  force  must  everywhere  have  the  same  cross- 
section. 

The  quantity  of  electrification  on  the  unit  of  area  of  the  surface  of  an 
electrified  body  is  called  the  surface  density  of  the  electrification,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  number  of  lines  of  force  which  leave  or  terminate  on 
the  unit  of  area  of  the  surface  is  also  equal  to  the  charge  on  the  imit  area. 
]  Hence  the  surface  density  may  also  be  defined  as  the  number  of  lines  or 
.  tubes  of  force  which  leave  or  terminate  on  the  unit  area  of  the  surface  of  the 
electrified  body.  In  the  case  where  the  electrification  of  the  body  is  not 
unifonn,  the  surface  density  at  a  given  point  is  defined,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  variable  quantities,  as  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  a  small  element 
of  surface  surrounding  the  given  point  divided  by  this  area. 

The  lines  of  force  in  the  case  of  two  small  bodies,  one  of  them  pHJsitivcly 
and  the  other  negatively  electrified,  and  placed  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance from  all  other  conductors,  so  that  all  the  lines  of  force  which 
leave  the  positively  electrified  body  terminate  on  the  negatively  electrified 
body,  are  shown  in  Fig.  432,*  while  in  Fig.  433  the  lines  of  force  in  the 
case  where  the  two  bodies  are  electrified  with  the  same  kind  of  electrifi- 
cation are  shown. 

As  in  the  corresponding  case  in  magnetism,  we  may  account  for  the 
attraction  which  takes  place  in  the  one  case,  and  the  repulsion  in  the 
other,  if  we  suppose  that  there  exists  a  tension  along  the  lines  of  force, 
and  that  something  of  the  nature  of  an  hydrostatic  pressure  acts  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  lines,  so  that  they  repel  one  another. 

When  the  electrical  charge  on  any  system  of  conductors  alters  its 
distribution,  we  may  consider  that  each  unit  of  the  charge,  as  it  moves 
over  the  surface  of  the  conductors,  drags  the  end  of  its  tube  of  force  after 

*  The  lines  of  force  are  symmetrical  about  the  lin«^  joining  the  charges,  and  so  to 
save  sjjace  only  half  arc  shown. 
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it,  but  that,  on  account  of  the  tension  acting  along  the  tube,  the  tendency 
is  for  the  tube  to  become  as  short  as  possible.  When  the  two  conductors, 
on  which  any  given 
tube  terminates,  are 
separated  by  a  non- 
conductor, the  lube  of 
force  cannot  shorten 
indefinitely,  for  the 
ends  of  the  tube  can- 
not leave  the  conduc- 
tors. If,  however,  the 
two  conductors  are 
placed   in  conducting 

being  joined  by  a  wire, 
the  ends  of  the  tube 
can  now  move  along 
this  wire,  so  that  the 
tube  can  shorten  in- 
definitely, and  ulti- 
mately vanish. 

Thus  by  supposing 
that  not  only  does  the 
tension  along  the  lines 
of  force  give  rise  to  a 
mechanical  force  act- 
ing on  the  matter  on 
which  the  electrifica- 
tion exists,  but  also 
that  this  tension  causes 
the  electricity  of  the 
two  opposite  kinds 
which  exist  at  the  two 

ends  of  the  line  offeree  to  tend  to  approach  each  oilier,  and  can  only  be 
kept  apart  by  the  inlerposilion  of  .n  non-conductor,  we  shall  be  able  to 
explain  how  it  is  that  one  of  the  kinds  of  electricity  produced  by  induction 
remains  on  the  body  when  the  latter  is  put  to  earth,  white  the  other  kind 
of  electrification  escapes  to  earth. 

In  Fig.  434  let  A  represent  the  inducing  body,  which  we  may  suppose 
charged  with  positive  electricity,  and  B  be  an  insulated  conductor  which 
is  electrified  by  induction  by  A.  Then  some  of  the  lines  of  force  (shown 
by  the  full  lines)  which  leave  A  will  tcrminale  on  n,  and  n  will  therefore 
be  negatively  electrified  at  the  piirt  where  these  lines  meet  the  surface.  In 
addition  a  nnrnbcr  of  lines  of  force  will  leave  i),  anil  lerminaic  on  sur- 
rounding conductors,  such   as  the  walls  of  the  room   in  which  the  two 


Fig.  433. 
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bodies  are  placed.  The  part  of  b  where  these  lines  leave  the  saitbct  nD 
be  positively  eleclritied,  the  corresponding  negative  charge  bdngronlbe 
walls.  The  lines  of  force  which  stretch  from  A  to  B,  by  their  tenuOD, 
cause  the  negative  charge  on  b  to  accumulate  on  the  side  next  A.  The 
whole  chaise  does  not  accumulate  at  the  nearest  point,  however,  because 
of  the  mutual  repulsion  which  the  lines  of  force  exert  on  one  another.    Il 


is  owing  to  this  repulsion  between  the  lines  that  the  lines  leaving  the 
body  B  accumulate  at  ihe  other  end. 

When  the  body  R  is  put  in  conducting  communication  with  the  earth, 
i.e.  with  the  bodies  on  which  the  lines  of  force  which  leave  it  terminate, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  tension  on  the  electrification  itself,  the  latter 
will  escape,  but  the  negative  eleclriHcation  corresponding  to  the  lines  of 
force  which  leave  A  and  terminate  on  B  will  not  be  able  to  reach  A,  since 
these  two  bodies  are  not  in  conducting  communication.    The  distributioa 
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of  the  charges  will  then  be  as  shown  by  the  lines  of  force  in  Fig.  435, 
where  there  are  no  lines  of  force  leaving  B,  indicating  that  the  charge  on 
B  is  everywhere  negative. 


FiO.  435. 

446.  Faraday's  Ice-Pail  Experiment.— The  production  of  electri- 
fication by  induction  can  be  very  clearly  investigated  by  means  of  the 
arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  436.  Faraday,  to  whom  these  experiments 
are  due,  used,  in  place  of  the  hollow  metal  sphere  A,  a  metal  ice-pail,  and 
owing  to  this  circumstance  it  is  generally  known  as  Faraday's  ice-pail 
experiment.  The  hollow  metal  sphere  has  an  opening  n,  through  which 
a  small  charged  sphere  D  can  be  lowered  into  the  interior.  The  hollow 
sphere  is  supported  on  an  insulating  stand,  and  is  connected  with  an 
electroscope  c.  Let  A  be  unclectrified,  and  suppose  that  we  introduce 
the  small  sphere  D,  which  is  suspended  by  an  insulating  thread,  and  is 
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t  fiar^fcd  with  (2  imits  of  |K^<>itive  electrification.     Before  D  was  introdocxd 
M'itlitn  A,  tlie  tulK's  (if  force  which  start  from  the  charged  sphere  te^ 

minated  on  the  walls  of  the  roam  and  on 
neighbouring  condactois.  When,  how- 
ever, b  is  introduced  within  A  we  shall 
have  two  sets  of  tubes,  <Mie  set  starting 
from  D  and  terminating  on  the  inside  of  A. 
and  the  other  starting  from  the  outside  of 
A  and  terminating  on  the  walls  of  the 
room.  In  other  words,  the  oondoGting 
shell  A  has  divided  each  of  the  tubes  of 
force  which  leaves  the  charged  body  I)  into 
two  parts. 

The  tubes  of  force  which  leave  the 
outside  of  A  correspond  to  a  positiiT 
electrification,  and  the  magnitude  of  this  electrification  is  indicated  br 
the  magnitude  of  the  divergence  of  the  gold  leaves  of  the  electroscope. 
If  now  the  vessel  A  is  put  in  conducting  communication  with  the  earth, 
the  tubes  of  force  which  stretch  from  its  outer  sur^ce  to  the  walls  htD 
lx»  able  to  cr)ntract,  the  ends  running  along  the  conductor  used  to  put 
A  to  earth.  The  tuljes  which  terminate  on  the  inside  surface  will,  how- 
ever, not  Ix;  able  to  shrink,  for  the  sphere  D  is  not  in  conducting 
communication  with  the  vessel  A.  Next  let  the  vessel  A  be  again 
insulated,  and  then  lower  the  sphere  I)  till  it  touches  the  inside  of  A. 
Now  the  tubes  of  force  between  D  and  the  inside  of  A  are  able  to  shrink 
and  vanish.  When  the  vessel  A  was  put  to  earth  the  leaves  of  the 
electroscope  collapsed,  showing  that  the  vessel  A  had  lost  its  free  charge, 
and  they  remain  collapsed  even  when  the  charged  sphere  is  allowed 
to  touch  the  inside  of  the  vessel  A.  This  therefore  shows  that  the 
positive  charge  on  i)  is  exactly  equal  to  the  induced  negative  charge 
on  A.  Hence  the  charge  induced  on  the  inside  of  A  is  —  2-  Also,  since 
there  were  (2  tul>es  of  force  leaving  I),  and  each  of  these  tubes  must 
have  terminated  on  the  inside  of  A,  that  is,  on  a  surface  on  which  the 
charge  is  -  j2,  we  see  that  this  experiment  proves  that  the  charge  on  the 
portion  of  the  surface  on  which  each  tube  terminated  was  a  unit  of 
negative  electricity. 

Next  remove  D  and  again  charge  it  with  Q  units  of  positive  electricity, 
that  is,  give  it  the  same  charge  as  before,  and  again  introduce  it  within 
the  vessel  A.  If  now  the  sphere  D  be  lowered  till  it  touches  the  inside  of 
A,  it  will  be  found  that  the  separation  of  the  leaves  of  the  electroscope 
remains  unaltered.  We  have  now  communicated  a  charge  +  2  to  A,  and 
since  this  produces  the  same  deviation  of  the  electroscope  leaves  as  did 
the  induced  charge  produced  by  the  body  charged  with  4-  Q  units  placed 
inside,  we  see  that  the  positive  charge  produced  by  induction  is  equal  to 
Q  units.     But  the  previous  experiment  showed  that  the  negative  charge 
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produced  by  induction  on  the  inside  of  A  is  also  equal  to  Q  units.  Hence 
we  see  that  the  positive  and  negative  charges  produced  by  induction  are 
equal.  Thus  our  assumption  that  every  tube  of  force  starts  from  a  portion 
of  a  conductor  on  which  there  is  a  unit  positive  charge,  and  terminates  on 
a  portion  on  which  there  is  a  unit  negative  charge,  is  justified. 

Since  every  tube  of  force  must  have  both  a  beginning  and  an  end,  it 
therefore  follows  that  to  every  positive  charge  there  niust  exist  an  equal 
negative  charge,  this  charge  being  situated  on  the  bodies  on  which  the 
tubes  of  force  which  leave  the  positively  charged  body  terminate.  From 
this  it  follows  that  whenever  we,  by  any  means  whatever,  give  a  charge  of 
one  sign  to  a  body  an  equal  and  opposite  charge  must  at  the  same  time 
be  produced.  This  deduction  may  be  proved  experimentally  by  means 
of  Faraday's  ice-pail  experiment,  for  if  a  small  piece  of  sealing-wax  is 
attached  to  an  insulating  handle  and  introduced  within  the  vessel  A,  and 
is  electrified  by  rubbing  with  a  flannel  pad  attached  to  a  second  insulat- 
ing handle,  the  electroscope  will  be  unaffected.  The  reason  is  that  the 
charges  produced  on  the  sealing-wax  and  the  flannel  are  equal  and 
opposite,  and  therefore  they  induce  equal  and  opposite  charges  on  the 
outside  of  the  vessel  A.  On  removing  either  the  sealing-wax  or  the 
flannel  the  electroscope  will  be  affected,  for  now  the  inducing  charge 
inside  A  is  all  of  one  sign,  and  hence  so  also  is  the  charge  induced  on  the 
outside. 

We  can  by  this  arrangement  give  the  vessel  A  a  charge,  the  magni- 
tude of  which  is  any  given  number  of  times  the  magnitude  of  some  given 
charge.  Thus  suppose  we  have  a  negatively  charged  sphere,  and  that  we 
bring  the  sphere  D  to  within,  say,  six  inches  and  then  put  it  momentarily 
to  earth.  In  this  way  D  will  obtain  a  charge  of  positive  electricity  of 
magnitude  j2»  say.  Next  introduce  D  inside  A,  and  let  it  touch  the  bottom. 
In  this  way  we  shall  communicate  a  charge  of  Q  to  A.  If  now  D  is  again 
brought  to  within  six  inches  of  the  negatively  charged  sphere  earthed  and 
then  introduced  within  A  as  before,  a  further  charge  of  Q  will  be  com- 
municated to  A,  so  that  the  total  charge  is  2  j2»  and  so  on. 

446.  Difference  of  Potential.— If  two  conductors,  one  of  which 
is  charged  positively  and  the  other  is  charged  negatively,  are  put  in 
conducting  communication,  their  state  of  electrification  will  become 
changed,  so  that  if  they  originally  possessed  equal  charges  they  will 
both,  after  being  connected,  exhibit  no  signs  of  electrification.  If  the 
charge  on  one  was  greater  than  that  on  the  other,  then,  after  being 
connected,  the  sign  of  the  charge  on  the  two  will  be  the  same  as  the 
sign  of  the  charge  which  was  originally  the  greater,  while  the  sum  of  the 
charges  now  possessed  will  be  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  two  original 
charges.  If,  however,  two  bodies,  each  of  which  is  charged  with 
electricity  of  the  same  kind,  are  put  in  conducting  communication,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  charge  on  the  body  which  was  originally  elec- 
trified with  the  larger  charge  will  be  decreased  and  that  of  the  other 
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inrreascd,  for  .1  small  sphere  charged  with  one  unit  of  positive  electricity, 
when  put  in  conducting  communication  with  a  sphere,  of  which  the  radius 
is  three  times  that  of  the  other  and  which  is  charged  with  two  units  of 
positive  electricity,  will  lose  electrification.  There  must  evidenUy» .the^^ 
fore,  be  some  other  condition  l)esides  the  magnitude  of  the  chaiige  which 
<lcridcs  whether,  when  two  charged  bodies  are  put  in  communication,  the 
charge  of  one  or  other  of  them  becomes  increased. 

Two  conductors  are  said  to  be  at  different  potentials  if,  when  they  are 
put  in  conducting  connnunication,  the  distribution  of  electrification  on 
the  conductors  changes.  The  body  on  which  the  positive  electricity 
lifitducs  is  said  to  be  at  the  higher  potential. 

'I'his  idea  of  electrical  potential  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  idea  of 
tcm|>eraturc  in  the  case  of  heat,  or  of  level  in  the  case  of  the  flow  of  water 
in  a  pipe,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  heat  always  flows  from  a  body  at  a  higher 
tcm|M*rature  to  a  lM)dy  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  water  only  flows  from 
pla<es  at  a  higher  level  to  places  at  a  lower  level. 

The  ditVerrnce  in  jwtential  between  two  charged  conductors  is 
measured  by  the  work  that  would  have  to  be  done  on  a  small  body 
( harged  with  a  unit  of  fx^sitive  electricity  when  the  body  is  moved  from 
the  innnodiate  neiglilHnirho<Kl  of  the  conductor  at  the  higher  potential 
to  the  imnu'iliate  neighlxntrhtHxi  of  the  conductor  at  the  lower  potential 

For  all  pi.utiial  pur|H>ses  the  me.isure  of  the  available  energy  of  a 
wateif.ill  is  known  if  the  available  head  and  the  quantity  of  water  which 
jmnscs  in  a  second  arc  known,  for  the  variation  in  the  value  of  the 
arcrleiation  due  to  gravity  (v^  »*  comparatively  small.  It  ii*ould  be  quite 
oiheiuiso.  however,  if  the  value  of  ^c  varietl  to  any  great  extent  from  one 
pl.uv  10  the  other  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Thus  suppose  that  we 
iiad  10  do  with  two  waterfalls  in  which  the  quantity  of  water  which 
|us<od  fv'r  soionvl  was  the  same,  but  the  fall  was  different  and  the  \'alue 
\\\  ;^  WAN  I  wire  a^  j;ix\\t  .it  one  pl.ice  a>  at  the  other.  Then  the  wofk 
whu'h  couUl  Ive  ob:.r. lu-d  fnnn  :he  unit  mass  of  water  as  it  passed  fnxn 
the  t*^p  10  the  Untom  ot  the  f.iH  would  l^.C^i  '^^  *^^  one  case  and  z^*  in 
ll;c  oiV.ci.  Mciue,  as  f.\r  a>  :be  iii:ar.::ty  ctf  energy  available  is  coo- 
ixinrx;.  ;ho  hc:,;;h:  ihn^v.i^h  wh-.h  :be  water  falls,  that  is.  ihe  difference 
\\\  \c\c\  W^twocn  il*.e  w.i:< :  .\N'»\e  .\r.J.  Ix^'ow  ;he  fal!.  is  not  a  measure  of 
;  V  e  X .'»'.  i'.c  or  : V  0  t  .i  * ; .  1 : .  V.»^  w o\  c  r,  w  e  iv. v .. > ;: r{\i  this  diiTerence  of  "  le^-d" 
V\  \:x  *:;..»•/.:  ;v  of  w»>:k  wV..h  :v.;:>:  be  Cv^r.e  :o  raise  unit  mass  of  the 
\*.\;f:  :VxVv.  :he  Kv.ov.  v'*!  :he  :V»V.  :»'•  :Vo  :op.  then  the  a\-ailable  enei^' 
»■»:  .;'\  :.i".  x*o::M  Iv  >."".^".v  .>;.»-.vj>J.  V\  :".::! :.v.:\-:nj:  this  quantity  b}*  the 
»/.;,"•. '.x  ."•  x».;:i':  «"•»*•.  'jV»v>t>  ,.'\i:  :":  e  i\\  .r.  a  unit  of  time.  No* 
A  :>.^.\.-.  .\-  V.i<  Nn".  -vf -.;  ,'",-.-.  ..S-^\:.  :>ie  *'>.ir.j:es  in  ^^7  are  so  snuD 
.-.H  :/  •  .Ki"  :.:..:'.;  .  ■•i^.v^v.'.■^  :.^  ../..**.^:.  ■.-.  :>?  case  of  waterfiUls. any 
s.v^  .;•>  .;-.  v,-:  ;  *.  V  >^:-  »-^»  :  f  '"f.r.xi  sii^Ked  for  mcasming 
:>■.'  •".  ~ .  V  ■  ,v     :   .V  ;  -. .  A   V : '» *"*  *  :  • .   . : ..  ,.  ;•..  K^sjes  i*  quite  a  reaMD- 
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When  considering  the  absolute  scale  of  temperature  in  §  261  we  used 
a  very  similar  method,  for  the  difference  in  temperature  between  two 
bodies  was  measured  by  the  work  which  could  be  done  by  a  reversible 
engine  when  working  between  these  two  temperatures,  and  taking  a 
given  quantity  of  heat  from  the  hotter  body.  Thus  in  this  case  also  a 
quantity  of  work  is  used  as  a  measure  of  the  difference  of  the  quantity 
(temperature)  which  decides  in  which  direction  heat  will  flow  when  two 
bodies  are  placed  in  thermal  communication,  and  is,  therefore,  analogous 
to  potential  in  the  electrical  problem. 

The  amount  of  work  done  on  the  unit  of  positive  electricity  as  it  is 
carried  from  the  neighbourhood  of  one  charged  body  to  that  of  the  other 
is  the  same,  whatever  the  path  by  which  it  is  moved.  If  it  were  not,  so 
that  it  were  possible  to  pass  from  a  point  A  (Fig.  437)  to  another  point  B 
at  a  lower  potential,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
work  Wy  done  on  the  unit  charge  when 
taken  along  the  path  acb  was  greater  than 
the  work  w^  done  when  the  unit  is  moved 
along  the  path  adb,  then  by  taking  the 
body  with  the  unit  charge  from  A  to  B  by 
the  path  acb,  and  bringing  it  back  by  the 
path  bda,  the  whole  system  would  have 
'performed  a  cycle,  for  the  initial  and  final 

states  are  the  same,  while  an  amount  of  work  equal  to  w^—iv^  would 
have  been  done  without  the  supply  of  any  external  energy.  This  being 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  it  follows  that  Wy 
must  be  equal  to  w^  that  is,  the  work  done  when  the  unit  charge  is 
carried  from  A  to  B  must  be  independent  of  the  path  by  which  it  is 
carried. 

We  have  defined  the  difference  between  the  potential  of  two  points 
and  shown  how  it  is  measured,  and  we  have  now  to  choose  some  fixed 
potential  as  the  zero  of  potential.  The  potential  of  the  earth  is  usually 
taken  as  the  zero  of  potential,  so  that  the  potential  of  a  positively 
electrified  body  is  positive,  and  that  of  a  negatively  electrified  body  is 
negative,  for  a  positively  electrified  body  will  repel  a  body  charged  with 
a  unit  of  positive  electricity,  and  so  work  will  be  done  on  the  unit  charge 
as  it  is  moved  from  the  electrified  body  to  the  earth,  while  if  the  body  is 
negatively  electrified,  work  must  be  supplied  to  move  the  unit  charge 
from  the  electrified  body  to  the  earth. 

447.  Equipotential  Surfaces.— An  equipotential  surface  is  a  surface 
such  that  the  potential  of  all  points  upon  it  is  the  same.  No  work  is 
therefore  done  when  a  charged  body  is  moved  along  a  path  which  lies 
in  an  equipotential  surface.  It  follows  at  once  that  the  lines  of  force 
must  always  cut  an  equipotential  surface  at  right  angles.  If  a  line  of 
force  did  not  cut  an  equipotential  surface  at  right  angles,  then  the  force 
which  acts  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  force  can  be  resolved  into  two 
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WA^Vt,  '>ne  al'iT.^  i)ie  iuria'.e  iiM  :h«  o'.her  Dormal  id  ibc  auAce. 
<!l':>'.!riti>:H  b'f':/  u':re  pV.ed  a:  ihe  poir.t  vbeic  ibr  line  tt  Ibm 
,■:  >:'r:.i^jt^n*.4l  i-rfa'.c.  ::  KoiJd  be  SLCteid  -.^los  b;-  Ae  ampoDcnt 
i  Vi  •\.':  !,uira'.e,  iir.d  :f  i:  »trc  .-roii-wJ  -c  "Jie  dii«ciioB  m  vhidi 
i(i;>'>n<:ii':  af.ti,  »ork  wojl'i  «::h^r  l>i  done  0:1  rx  by  die  dccniud 
^  liu*.  by  the  dctmitl'^n  'if  ac  eqiiipo:ential  sui&cc  no  work  is 
li^n  a  •  liar^'.-H  bcidy  i-s  nioved  from  one  point  of  ±ucb  a  soibce  10 
iKf  p^iiii:  on  ilic  s-^irfa'.e.  Men'.c  ::  rollon-s  ihai  ibe  coDipanait  oi 
r.f:  )/ara)kl  I'l  ;li(:  :urfii'.c  iif  the  ei|uiprj:emUI  sur&cc  must  bewn^ 
I'linr  i-'aAi,  that  ihi-  (iirirt'ion  of  [he  line  of  force  mnst  be  popen- 
surfa'.c  al  ihc  \»«JA  where  it  cuts  tbe  surface. 


Sintt  in  (lie  case  of  4  cundutior  ihc  clctlrificaiion  is  not  prevented 
from  siircailiiif,'  itself  oi'cr  the  aurfact  of  the  bi)dy,  no  change  in  the 
distriliutiiin  of  ilic  clcciriticaiioii  WDuld  take  place  by  connecting  any  two 
[loinls  of  the  surface  by  a  conducting  wire,  and  so  all  pans  of  the  surface 
niubt  be  at  the  same  potential.  The  surface  of  a  conductor  must  there- 
fore be  an  ctjuipotcntiat  surface,  and  hence  the  lines  of  force  must  always 
cut  the  surface  of  a  conductor  at  right  angles  to  the  surface. 

In  Kig,  438  the  lines  of  force  and  the  equlpoteotial  surfoces  for  ft 
positively  charged  body  A  arc  shown,  the  trace  of  tbe  equipotential 
surfaces  being  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.     If  an  insulated  uncharged 
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conductor  B  is  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  charged  conductor, 
this  conductor  will  become  electrified  by  induction.  Now  if  the  con- 
ductor B  could  be  brought  near  the  charged  body  A  without  producing 
any  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  charge  on  the  conductor  or  chang- 
ing the  state  of  the  electrical  field  in  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
conductor,  that  is,  if  the  lines  of  force  and  the  equipotential  surfaces 
were  to  remain  as  in  Fig.  438  after  the  introduction  of  the  conductor, 
then  those  parts  of  the  conductor  B  furthest  from  A  would  be  at  a  lower 
potential  than  the  parts  nearer  A.  Hence,  since  it  is  impossible  for 
different  parts  of  a  conductor  to  be  at  different  potentials  so  long  as  the 
electrification  is  not  changing,  some  change  in  the  electrical  conditions 
must  take  place  so  as  to  raise  the  potential  of  the  more  distant  parts  of 
the  conductor  B,  or  lower  the  potential  of  the  nearer  parts.  This  will 
occur  if  the  more  distant  parts  become  positively  electrified  and  the 
nearer  parts  negatively  electrified,  for  under  these  circumstances  a 
greater  repulsive  action  will  be  exerted  on  a  unit  of  positive  electricity 
when  placed  near  to  the  further  surface  of  B,  and  hence  a  greater 
amount  of  work  will  be  done  on  this  unit  while  it  is  being  moved  from 
this  position  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  earth.  In  the  same  way,  less 
work  will  have  to  be  done  to  move  a  unit  charge  from  the  near  side  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  earth,  so  that  the  potential  of  the  near  side 
will  be  reduced  by  the  presence  of  the  induced  negative  electrification. 
This  lowering  of  the  potential  on  the  near  side  of  B,  itself  involves  a 
lowering  of  the  potential  of  the  near  side  of  the  conductor  A,  and  hence 
also  of  the  far  side.  This  lowering  of  the  potential  of  the  far  side  is 
produced  by  the  accumulation  of  the  positive  electrification  of  A  on  the 
side  near  B. 

The  form  of  the  lines  of  force  and  of  the  equipotential  surfaces  under 
the  new  conditions  is  shown  in  Fig.  434.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  change 
in  the  distribution  of  the  charge  on  A,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  the 
induced  charge  on  B,  is  such  that  the  surfaces  of  the  two  conductors  are 
equipotential  surfaces.  If  the  insulated  conductor  is  earthed,  then  the 
electrification  on  both  conductors  is  altered,  but  in  such  a  way  that,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  435,  the  surfaces  of  the  conductors  remain  equipotential 
surfaces.  We  thus  see  that  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of  the  electrifica- 
tion on  the  body,  when  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  charged  body, 
is  not  uniform  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  surface  of  the  conductor  being 
an  equipotential  surface,  but  is  in  fact  the  distribution  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  inducing  charge,  insures  the  fulfilment  of  this  condition. 

If  A  and  B  are  two  points  on  a  line  of  force,  they  must  necessarily  be 
at  different  potentials.  Let  the  potential  of  A  be  K^,  and  that  of  B  be  V^ 
(Kj  being  greater  than  V^  ;  then  if  a  small  body  carrying  the  unit  charge 
of  positive  electricity  is  moved  along  the  line  of  force  from  A  to  B,  the 
work  done  will  be  equal  to  V-^  -  V^  for  the  difference  in  potential  between 
two  points  is  measured  by  the  work  done  on  the  unit  charge  when  it  is 
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moved  from  "^r.e  p: .-: :-?  :he  o*>.cr.  If  :hc  points  a  aod  B  are  \"«ry  ck>se 
\nrgt.\\jtr.  :he  !'•  ':•;  F.  Ar.ich  j..:^  on  the  ur.i:  chir^c  in  ihc  direction  from 
A  :o  E,  i^  .".  IS  r-.o-ei  frvc-;  a  :-.■  E,  nay  'dc  ■•L:ppi?'S<d  :o  remaia  constant, 
ar.d  :'!  '.e  e  .  Jil  :■".•  :'..•;  i-r^r-ij."*  tbrce  rhi:  a»::aw  The  work  done  by 
:hc  •-.-::  '.hirie  jj  i:  ii  rr.o.ed  frori  a  lu  F  w:'.!  ihereft^ne  be  e^ual  to  /x, 
where  -  \^  :he  d^5Mr.ce  r'rorr.  a  :o  f,  meiaiircd  alon^  the  line  of  force, 
:hi:  Is.  '.he  c:i:ir.:e  ihro-^-'n  Ar..-:!-:  :he  char^'c  is  moved  aloa^  the  line  of 
act:or»  of  :!-.e  forze  *".  Heme  the  ^ort  done  c-«  the  unit  chai]^  is  -  Fs. 
E'jjatir.^-  the  t  ao  exprf:i3:«jr.5  we  ha-.e  now  obtained  for  the  work  done 
or.  the  ur.:t  chir^ie  'Aher.  it  :5  rr.o*.ei.i  fr»?m  a  to  F*  wc  get 

9     •  »     m   —  A      i^ 

r  -  r  - 

or  F= ^^ =. 

No"A  the  exprei?:-jn  jr.  the  rt^rht-hand  side  of  this  equation  is  the 
d:nerer.:e  »  f  pt:«tent:a*  bet  wee  r.  the  two  points  di\-:dec  by  the  distance 
between  the  p^o.nts  measured  a!"n^  a  !ine  of  tbrcc,  or.  in  other  wordk  v> 
the  rate  -  -f  -.han^e  in  the  pi?tent:al  a'on^-  ihe  line  of  force  at  the  points 
A  and  K.  •■'.h!:h  are  by  supposition  \trf  c!'.>se  together.  Hence  the  force 
•Ah'ih  .1  ts  -.n  a  -nit  charge  oi  positive  eiectridty,  when  placed  in  an 
eleitr.ca!  ne!  i.  is  ei^-ial  to  minus  the  rate  of  change  of  the  potential  along 
the  line  of  force  at  the  e:i-e::  p«.int.  If  the  force  acting^  on  the  onit 
rha^e  !s  constant,  it  foll'''As  that  the  rate  of  change  of  the  pocential 
must  a  vj  ',■«  c.nstant.  Heme  .n  a  uniform  electrical  field  (§  444  the 
rate  of -.hange  '-.f  the  potential  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  must 
V;€  rionatant.  an  i  thus  the  length  of  a  'ine  of  force  intercepted  between 
t-AO  ror.:se:ut:ve  e<:uipotentiaI  planes  wi'I  be  the  same,  \£  the  difference 
of  potential  between  conseiutive  ev:u: potential  planes  is  itself  constanL 

448.  Electrification  Confined  to  the  Surface  of  a  Conduetor.— 

If  a  hoiio"v  conducting'  vessel  is  electrlned,  the  whole  of  the  charge  is 
confined  t:  the  outside  surface  of  the  conductor.  That  this  is  so  mav 
be  sho^n  by  touching  the  inside  surface  u-ith  a  proof- plane,  then 
removing  the  pr'X-f-p'.ane.  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  sides  of  the 
orifice  of  the  char^-ed  vessel.  *hen  it  -aiII  be  found  on  testing  the  proof- 
p'ane  that  it  has  not  carried  away  any  charge.  Another  »-ay  of  pro\4ng 
that  the  charge  is  entirely  on  the  outside  is  to  louer  a  small  charged 
sphere,  attached  to  an  insulating  thread,  into  a  hollow  conductor,  and 
ailow  it  to  touch  the  inside  of  the  conductor,  and  then  withdraw  it,  when 
it  will  be  found  to  have  completely  lost  its  charge.  When  the  charged 
sphere  was  allowed  to  touch  the  inside  of  the  hollow  conductor,  it,  for 
the  time  being,  formed  part  of  this  conductor  :  and  since  it  entirely  lost 
its  charge,  we  can  infer  that  the  charge  on  a  conductor  is  entirely  cofi- 
fincd  to  the  outside  surface. 

449.  Force  Exerted  on  a  Charired  Bodj  placed  within  a 

Hollow  Ctan^  Conductor.— Since  the  surface  of  a  charged  con- 
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ductor  is  an  equipotential  surface,  the  whole  of  the  space  within  must  be 
at  the  same  potential,  so  long  as  there  are  no  charged  bodies  within  the 
conductor.  For,  suppose  that  within  the  surface  of  the  conductor  there 
were  an  equipotential  surface  corresponding  to  a  higher  potential  than 
the  potential  of  the  surface  of  the  conductor,  then  there  would  be  lines 
of  force  running  everywhere  to  the  outer  equipotential  surface  from  this 
inner  one ;  and  since  these  lines  of  force  must  of  necessity  start  from 
a  positively  electrified  body,  it  would  follow  that  there  must  be  a 
positively  electrified  body  within  the  conductor,  which  is  contrary  to 
our  original  supposition.  In  the  same  way  it  would  follow  that,  if 
there  existed  an  equipotential  surface  of  lower  potential  than  that  of 
the  surface  of  the  conductor,  there  must  be  a  negatively  electrified  body 
within  the  conductor.  We  are  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  can  be  no  point  within  a  closed  conductor  at  a  different  potential 
from  that  of  the  surface,  unless  there  are  charged  bodies  within  the 
conductor. 

Since  the  strength  of  an  electrical  field  is  equal  to  minus  the  rate  of 
change  of  the  potential,  it  follows  that  if  the  potential  is  constant,  that 
is,  if  its  rate  of  change  is  zero,  there  will  be  no  electrical  force  exerted 
within  the  conductor.  We  thus  see  that  it  follows,  from  the  fact  that  the 
charge  of  a  conductor  is  confined  to  the  outside  surface,  that  there  is  no 
force  exerted  within  a  charged  conductor  ;  and  it  can  be  shown  that  this 
condition  can  only  be  fulfilled  if  Coulomb's  law  (§  443),  that  the  force 
exerted  between  two  charged  bodies  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance,  is  true. 

Take  the  case  of  a  uniformly  electrified  sphere,  and  suppose  we 
require  to  find  the  force  at  a  point  P  (Fig.  439),  Through  P  draw  a 
series  of  lines  forming  a  cone  with  P  as  vertex,  and  intersecting  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  in  the  small  areas  s  and  s.  Then  it  can  be  shown  ^ 
that,  if  r  and  R  are  the  distances  of  these  areas  from  the  point  P,  then  s 
is  to  s  as  f*  is  to  R^.  Hence,  as  the  density  <r  of  the  charge  on  the  sphere 
is  uniform,  the  charges  on  the  areas  s  and  s  are  proportional  to  these 
areas,  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  r^  to  R*.  If  now  the  force  exerted  is  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance,  the  ratio  of  the  forces  exerted  at  P 

1  Since  the  tangents  at  s  and  s  make  equal  angles  with  the  chord  jps,  they  must 
make  equal  angles,  0,  with  lines  drawn  through  the  points  a  and  b  at  right  angles  to 
the  chord.  If  <a  is  the  solid  angle  of  the  cone  at  p,  the  area  of  a  cross  section  of  this 
cone  made  by  a  plane,  ac,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  cone  is  ur^.  Hen  e  the 
area  intercepted  by  the  cone  on  a  plane  inclined  at  an  angle  0  to  the  axis  is  wr«/cos  $, 
If  the  angle  ia  is  small,  the  area  intercepted  on  the  tangent  plane  is  the  same  as  the 
area  intercepted  on  the  sphere,  and  so  the  area,  j,  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  inter- 
ceptc^d  by  the  cone  is  wr^^cos  0.  In  the  same  way  the  area,  5,  intercepted  by  the 
cone  is  equal  to  wR^/cos  $.     Hence 
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by  the  charges  on  the  surfaces  s  and  s  i»-ill  be  as  ^  :  -5.     Hence  we  sec 

that,  if  the  inverse  square  law  holds,  the  forces  exerted  at  the  point  P  by 
the  charges  on  the  portions  of  the  surfoce  of  the  sphere  intercepted  by 
the  cone  are  equal  and  opposite,  so  that  they  neutralise  eadi  other.  The 
same  will  hold  for  the  charges  on  the  portions  of  the  surfiice  intercepted 
by  any  other  cone  drawn  through  P  ;  and  since  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the 


Fig.  439. 

sphere  can  be  divided  up  into  pairs  of  cones  of  equal  angle  and  havii^ 
a  common  vertex  at  P,  and  if  the  inverse  square  law  holds,  the  forces 
due  to  the  charges  on  the  portions  of  the  surface  intercepted  by  each 
pair  of  cones  just  neutralise  each  other,  the  whole  electrified  surface  will 
exert  no  force  at  the  point  P.  Since  experiment  shows  that  there  is  no 
force  exerted  at  P,  we  infer  that  the  supposition  that  the  inverse  square 
law  is  true  is  correct,  for  if  the  force  varied  as  any  other  power  of  the 
distance,  there  would  be  some  force  exerted  at  P. 


CHAPTER  V 


CAPACITY^ELECTRICAL   ENERGY 


460.  Capacity  of  a  Conductor.— There  is  a  constant  relation  be- 
tween the  charge  of  a  conductor  and  its  potential,  for  if  the  density  of 
the  charge  at  every  point  of  a  conductor  is  doubled  the  total  charge  will 
also  be  doubled,  and  the  force  exerted  on  a  unit  charge,  placed  anywhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  charged  conductor,  will  also  be  doubled,  so 
that  the  work  done  in  removing  the  unit  charge  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  conductor  to  a  place  of  zero  potential  will  be  doubled,  that  is,  the 
potential  of  the  conductor  will  be  doubled.  This  constant  ratio  of  the 
charge  of  a  conductor  to  its  potential  is  called  the  capacity  of  the  con- 
ductor. Thus  if  a  charge  Q  raises  the  potential  of  a  conductor  to  K,  the 
capacity,  C,  is  given  by  the  relation  C=  Q\  K  If  the  conductor  is  charged 
to  unit  potential,  then  V—  i  and  the  capacity  is  numerically  equal  to  the 
charge  necessary  to  charge  the  conductor  to  unit  potential.  Hence  we 
may  also  define  the  capacity  of  a  conductor  as  the  charge  which. must  be 
communicated  to  it  to  raise  its  potential  by  one  unit 

461.  Condensers.— We  have  seen  in  §  447  that  if  an  uninsulated 
conductor  is  brought  near  a  charged  body,  the  potential  of  this  latter  is 
diminished  on  account  of  the  induced  charge  on  the  uninsulated  conductor. 
Hence  the  potential  of  the  insulated  conductor  produced  by  a  given  charge 
is  less  when  the  uninsulated  conductor  is  near  than  it  is  when  this  con- 
ductor is  absent ;  in  other  words,  the  effect  of  bringing  the  uninsulated 
conductor  near  the  charged  one  is  to  increase  the  capacity  of  this  latter. 

We  may  consider  the  same  problem  in  a  somewhat  more  direct  way,  if 
we  suppose  that  a  given  conductor,  say 
a  plane  ab  (Fig.  440),  is  insulated  and 
then  charged  to  a  potential  Fwhen  at  a 
distance  from  all  other  conductors. 

Let  a  second  plane,  which  is  con- 
nected with  earth,  be  placed  at  such  a 
distance  from  AB  that  its  presence  does 
not  appreciably  affect  the  electrical 
condition  of  ab.  Then  the  work  that 
is  done  in  carr)'ing  a  unit  of  positive 
electricity  from  a  point  P  near  ab  to  a  point-  p',  which  is  at  zero  potential, 
is  equal  to  V,  Next  suppose  that  the  uninsulated  plane  is  moved  near  to 
AB,  into  the  position  CD,  so  that  an  appreciable  charge  is  induced  on  it. 
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rho  work  that  nuist  now  be  done  to  move  the  unit  chaise  from  P  to  P^ by 
the  same  path  as  l^eforc  will  1>e  less  than  before,  for,  on  account  of  the 
attraction  exerted  on  the  unit  charge  by  the  negative  charge  induced  on 
::L),  the  force  exerted  on  the  unit  is  everywhere  less  than  it  was  before. 
Flence  the  potential  of  AK  is  less  than  it  was  before.  As  the  plane  CD  is 
noved  nearer  to  \\\  the  amount  of  the  induced  negative  charge  increasesi 
md  the  influence  of  this  negative  induced  charge  in  diminishing  the 
repulsive  force  exerted  on  the  unit  charge  becomes  greater  and  greater^ 
ind  hence  the  potential  of  AB  becomes  less  and  less.  The  chaige  on  .11: 
remains  however  the  same,  and  therefore,  since  the  potential  to  whidi 
:his  charge  is  capiible  of  raising  AB  diminishes  as  the  uncharged  and 
jninsulated  conductor  CD  is  brought  near,  it  follows  that  the  capacity  of 
\.B  must  increase  as  the  conductor  CB  is  brought  near.  I^  instead  of 
ceeping  the  charge  on  ak  constant,  we  had  kept  the  potential  constant, 
hen  we  should  have  had  to  increase  the  charge  on  AB  as  the  conductor 
:i)  was  brought  up. 

An  arrangement  of  two  conductors,  one  of  which  is  insulated  and  the 
)ther  is  uninsulated,  placed  near  one  another  with  an  insulator  between, 
s  called  a  condenser.  The  name  condenser  was  given  to  such  an 
irrangement  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  the  second 
minsulated  conductor  appears  to  exert  a  condensing  action  on  the 
ilectrical  charge  on  the  insulated  conductor,  so  that  for  a  given  potential 
t  can  receive  a  much  greater  charge  than  it  could  without  the  presence 
)f  the  uninsulated  conductor. 

The  capacity  of  a  condenser  is  the  chiirge  which  must  be  conununi- 
:ate<l  to  the  insulated  conductor  to  raise  its  potential  through  one  unit  of 
)otential.  The  two  conductors  of  a  condenser  are  sometimes  called  the 
mnatures  of  the  condenser. 

The  commonest  fonn  of  condenser  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  441,  and  is 

called  a  Lcyden  jar.  It  consists  of  a  glass  jar,  the 
interior  of  which  is  coated  with  tinfoil  up  to  within  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  top,  and  a  metal  knob  which  is  in 
conducting  communication  with  this  inside  coating. 
This  tinfoil  forms  the  insulated  armature  of  the 
condenser,  the  uninsulated  armature  being  fonned 
by  a  coating  of  tinfoil  on  the  outside  of  the  jar. 
-B  Another  form  of  condenser  which  is  commonly 

used  consists  of  a  plate  of  glass  or  some  other 
insulating  material,  which  is  coated  on  each  side 
with  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  or  some  other  conductor,  a 
Fig.  441.  margin  of  an  inch  or  so  being  allowed  all  round  the 

edge  of  the  glass.  One  coating  is  connected  with 
tarth,  and  the  other  forms  the  insulated  armature  of  the  condenser.  This 
irrangement  is  sometimes  called  a  fulminating  pane. 

If  the  insulated  armature  of  a  condenser  is  charged  to  a  potential  of 
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V^  the  other  armature  being  at  a  potential  zero,  and  this  armature  is  then 
insulated,  while  the  armature  which  was  at  first  insulated  is  put  to  earth, 
this  armature  will  not  lose  much  of  its  charge,  as  now  the  rolls  of  the  two 
annatures  are  reversed,  for  what  was  originally  the  induced  charge  is  now 
the  inducing  charge,  while  the  fornier  inducing  charge  is  now  the  induced 
charge.  When  a  condenser  is  charged,  most  of  the  lines  of  force  stretch 
across  from  one  armature  to  the  other,  few  stretching  from  the  insulated 
armature  to  surrounding  objects.  Now,  in  order  to  discharge  a  charged 
conductor,  the  bodies  on  which  the  other  ends  of  the  tubes  of  fprce  which 
leave  the  conductor  terminate  must  be  put  in  conducting  communication 
with  the  conductor.  For  we  may  imagine  that  when  a  charged  body  is 
put  to  earth  by  means  of  a  conducting  communication,  such  as  a  wire, 
that  the  two  ends  of  each  tube  of  force  travel  along  the  conducting  wire 
towards  one  another,  the  tube  of  force  shortening  up  in  virtue  of  the 
tension  which  exists  along  every  such  tube,  until  the  two  ends  come 
together  and  the  tube  of  force  shrinks  to  nothing.  In  the  case  of  the 
condenser,  if  the  two  armatures  are  put  in  conducting  communication  all 
the  tubes  of  force  are  able  to  shrink  to  nothing,  that  is,  the  condenser 
becomes  completely  discharged.  If,  however,  after  charging  the  unin- 
sulated armature  is  insulated,  and  the  other  armature  is  put  in  conducting 
conununication  with  earth,  only  those  tubes  of  force  which  stretch  from 
this  armature  to  the  surrounding  uninsulated  conductors,  such  as  the 
walls  of  the  room,  will  be  able  to  shrink  and  vanish.  The  great  majority 
of  the  tubes  which  stretch  from  one  annature  to  the  other  will  not  be  able 
to  shrink,  for  the  armatures  are  not  in  conducting  communication. 

452.  Specific  Inductive  Capacity.— If  a  condenser  is  formed  by 
two  conducting  plates   ab  and  CD  (Fig.  442),  placed  parallel   to  one 
another,  the  intervening  insulator  being  air,  the  capacity  will 
have  a  definite  value,  say  C.     If  now,  while  the  two  armatures      A    C 
are  kept  at  the  same  distance  apart,  the  air  between  the  plates 
is  replaced  by  some  other  insulator,  say  paraffin,  the  capacity 
of  the  condenser  will  be  altered,  in  the  case  taken  the  capacity 
will  be  increased.    We  thus  see  that  the  capacity  of  a  condenser 
depends  not  only  on  the  geometrical  conditions  of  the  armatures, 
such  as  their  size,  shape,  and  distance  apart,  but  also  on  the 
nature  of  the  medium  which  fills  the  space  between  the  plates. 
This  fact  is  expressed  by  saying  that  dielectrics,  as  the  media 
between  the  armatures  are  called,  have  different  specific  indtic- 
tivt  capacities.  Fig.  442. 

The  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  air  is  taken  as  unity, 
and  that  of  any  other  dielectric  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  capacity 
of  a  condenser,  of  which  the  given  substance  is  the  dielectric,  to  the 
capacity  of  the  same  condenser  when  the  given  medium  is  replaced 
by  air. 

Thus  if  the  capacity  of  a  given  condenser  with  air  as  the  dielectric  is  C, 
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its  capacity  when  the  air  is  replaced  by  a  dielcaric  of  which  the  specific 
inductive  capacity  is  A'  will  be  CK. 

In  order  to  compare  the  specilic  inductive  capacities  of  diftemt 
dielectrics,  Faraday  used  a  condenser  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  443.  It 
consisted  of  an  outer  brass  sphere,  PQ,  nude 
up  of  tn/)  hemispheres,  which  fitted  accnntelj 
together.  This  farmed  the  uninsulated  aim*- 
turc  of  the  condenser,  the  other  armature  being 
formed  by  a  brass  sphere,  c,  whi<;h  was  heM 
in  a  position  concentric  with  the  outer  spbeic 
by  means  of  an  insulating  rod,  A.  A  roeol 
uire  passing  down  through  A  allowed  the  insde 
sphere  to  be  chained. 

itvocxactly  similar  condensers  of  this  fern 
uere  niade,  and  one  of  them  was  charged  b]' 
means  of  the  rod  b,  the  outside  hollow  spheit 
bemg  connected  to  earth.  The  magnitude  (rf 
the  chirge  imparted  to  the  condenser  was  tbeii 
determined  by  touching  B  with  a  proof-plane, 
the  charge  taken  away  by  the  plane  being 
measured  with  the  torsion  balance.  The  knob 
It  uas  then  connected  with  the  similar  knob  of 
the  other  condenser,  so  that  the  two  shaitd 
the  clnrt,e.  The  charge  of  each  was  then 
1  tested  b}  means  of  the  proof-plane  as  befiirc 

-ind  nas  found  to  be  the  same,  thus  showiif 
that  the  capacity  of  the  two  condensers  hm 
I         the  same  as  from  their  equal  size  and  shipe 

ou(,ht  to  be  the  case. 
'iitt  between  the  inside  and  outside  spheres  in  one 
s  filled  with  the  medium  of  which  the  spt^ific  indoc- 
tive  capacity  mis  to  bedctcmiined  The  other  condenser  was  then^ain 
charged  the  amount  of  the  chart,c  being  measured  as  before.  The  knota 
of  the  two  condensers  were  then  connected  together,  and  the  potential 
again  measured.  In  the  case  of  such  a  dielectric  as  paraffin,  the  potevi^l 
of  the  two  is  considerably  less  than  half  the  potential  of  the  air-condenia 
before  the  two  are  put  into  communication,  hence  the  paraffin-condensef 
has  taken  more  than  half  the  charge  of  the  air-condenser  ;  and  since 
when  they  are  connected  the  potential  to  which  they  are  charged  mast 
be  the  same,  it  follows  that  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  in  which  tbr 
dielectric  is  paraffin  must  l)e  greater  than  that  of  the  one  in  which  the 
dielectric  is  air.  In  order  to  calculate  the  sptecific  inductive  capacity.  A', 
of  the  paraffin,  suppose  that  the  potential  to  which  the  air-condenser  m 
originally  charged  was  F,.  while  the  potential  of  the  two  condensers  when 
joined  together  is  Fj.     If  C,  and  Cj  are  the  cap.icities  of  the  condensen 
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of  which  the  dielectrics  are  air  and  paraffin  respectively,  then  the  original 

charge  of  the  air*  condenser  is  C^V^^  while  its  charge  after  it  has  been  put 

into  communication  with  the  paraffin- condenser  is  KjC^.    The  charge  of 

the  paraffin- condenser  is  equal  to  V^C^  but  this  must  also  be  equal  to 

the  charge  lost  by  the  air-condenser,  that  is,  to  V^C^  —  V^C^     Thus  the 

specific  inductive  capjicity  of  the  paraffin,  which  by  definition  is  equal  to 

the  ratio  of  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  of  which  the  dielectric  is  paraffin 

to  the  capacity  of  the  same  condenser  when  the  dielectric  is  air,  can  be 

found.     For  .,  ^      ^,,, 

K,C,=C,(Fi-F2), 


so  that 


^=-= 


C,     Fl-F, 


As  we  shall  see  later,  the  determination  of  the  specific  inductive  capacity 
of  different  dielectrics  is  of  great  interest  from  its  bearing  on  the  electro- 
magnetic theory  of  light.  In  the  following  table  the  values  of  the  specific 
inductive  capacity  of  some  dielectrics  are  given.  The  values  obtained 
depend^  in  the  case  of  solids,  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  solid  as 
well  as  on  the  duration  of  the  electrical  charge  employed  in  the  measure- 
ment. 


Specific  Inductive  Capacity. 


£bonite 
Glass 

Shellac 

Sulphur 

Mica 


2-5 

6.0 


3-3 

3.0 
8.0 


Benzine      .     . 

•     2.3 

Ethyl  alcohol 

.  25.0 

Petroleum  .     . 

.     31 

Turpentine 

.     2.2 

Vaseline     .     . 

2.2 

Air  ....  i.oooo 
Carbon  dioxide  1.0004 
Hydrogen  0.9997 


453.  Energy  of  a  Charged  Condenser.— Suppose  that  a  condenser 
of  capacity  C  is  charged  to  a  potential  \\  the  uninsulated  armature 
being  at  the  potential  zero.  Since  the  potential  of  the  one  armature  is 
K,  and  that  of  the  other  is  O,  the  work  done  in  moving  a  unit  charge 
from  one  armature  to  the  other  will  be  V.  Hence  if  we  suppose  that  the 
condenser  is  discharged  by  the  process  of  carrying  the  charge,  one  unit 
at  a  time,  from  one  armature  to  the  other,  the  work  done  during  the 
transference  of  the  first  unit  will  be  V}  On  account  of  the  loss  of  this 
anC^unt  of  the  charge  the  potential  will  be  reduced  to  V-  i/C,  for  the 
original  charge  was  T'C,  and  the  charge  after  the  abstraction  of  one  unit 
is    VC-  I,  and  this  charge  will   raise  the  potential  of  a  condenser  of 

VC-\ 


capacity  C  to  a  potential 


C 


Hence  the  work  done  in  carrying  the 


second  unit  from  one  armature  to  the  other  will  be  V-  i/C,  and  so  on. 

1  It  will  really  be  a  little  less  than  V,  since  the  removal  of  the  first  unit  will  reduce 
the  charge  on  the  armature.  If,  however,  V  is  great,  so  that  the  removal  of  a  single 
unit  makes  little  effect,  or  if  we  remove  less  than  a  unit  each  time,  the  error  on  this 
account  can  be  made  negligable. 
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Since  iCI'of  the  oriijinnl  chai},'e  is  removed  each  limciaftM'NiiiM^ 
where  n  is  nuinerically  equal  to  I'C,  Ihe  condenser  will  be  catnpktc^ 
liischarged.     Muiice  the  totnl  ai»ount  of  woric  done  in  the  dischai|t  ■ 

,h. .«.,„(,.,=  scrio,  ,-+(r-;,)  +  (,'-J)+(r^J)+    +(r-^ 

Tliis  scries  is  <in  arithmetical  progression,  and  the  sum  of  the  tenni  ii 
equal  to  half  the  sum  of  ihc  fir:>t  and  last  terms  mukipUed  by  the  nDmba 
of  tcnns,  that  is,  the  total  work  done  in  ihe  discharge  is  ^yC\y-Q), 
□r  \V-C.    Tilts  expression  may  aUo  be  written  in  the  fonns  \QyaiA 

i^,-,  where  Q  is  the  orifjiiial  charge  of  the  condenser.     Since  the  woit 

done  in  the  dischar},'c  must  be  C(|ual  to  Ihe  work  done  during  the  chaig^ 
the  above  expressions  also  express  the  work  done  in  charging  jL  oa>- 
(Icnser;  in  fact,  these  expressions  give  the  cner^-jof  a  charged  condcnKI 


due  to  the  charge.  We  may  look  upon  a  charged  condenser  as  possess- 
int!  storcd-up  energy  due  to  the  strain  which  is  set  up  in  the  dielectric, 
just  as  the  cnilcd'Up  spring  ofa  watch  piossesses  energy  due  to  the  stale 
of  strain  it  is  in  due  to  its  dcfonnatiiin. 

The  spark  and  the  accompanying  noise  on  the  discharge  .are  both 
evidence  of  the  energy  which  is  set  free  ivhcn  a  condenser  is  discharged. 
The  heal  produced  by  the  discharge  of  a  condenser  may  be  shown  and 
roughly  measured  by  nieans  of  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  444,  and 
called  Riess's  electric  thermometer.  It  consists  ofa  glass  globe  to  which 
is  attached  a  narrow-bore  glass  lube,  the  end  of  which  is  connected  10 
a  reservoir  conLiining  some  coloured  waler.  A  fine  platinum  wire  is 
stretched  across  the  bulb  between  two  metal  terminals  which  are  brought 
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through  th«  sides  of  Ihe  bulb.  The  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  bulb  is 
adjusted  so  that  the  liquid  in  the  tube  comes  to  near  the  top,  and  then 
a  charged  condenser  is  discharged  through  the  wire  by  attaching  one 
terminal  lo  the  outside  coating,  and  then  bringing  the  knob  of  Ihe  Inside 
coaling  near  the  other  lerminal.  On  the  passage  of  the  discharge  the 
wire  becomes  healed,  and  the  air  in  the  thermometer  expands,  forcing 
the  liquid  down  the  tube. 

If  a  condenser  of  capacity  C,  is  given  n  charge  Q,  it  will  possess  a 
quantity  of  electrical  energy  i^liC^.  If  now  It  is  caused  to  share  its 
chaise  with  a  second  condenser  of  capacity  Cj,  by  connecting  together 
the  two  outside  coatings,  and  then  bringing  the  inside  coalings  into  con- 
ducting communication,  the  charge  will  be  shared  by  the  two  jars.  The 
combined  charge  will  now  be  equal  to  the  original  charge  of  the  first  jar, 
while  the  combmed  capacity  is  C,4-£V  Hence  the  energy  of  the  two 
condensers  it  (?/2(Ci  +  Q.  Since  C,  +  C,  must  necessarily  be  greater 
than  Cu  it  follows  that  the  energy  of  the  two  condensers  Is  less  than  that 
of  the  one  before  it  had  shared  its  charge  with  the  other.  This  loss  of 
energy  is  represented  by  the  energy  spent  as  heat  in  the  spark  which 
always  passes  when  the  charg'e  of  the  one  jar  is  shared  with  the  other. 
If,  instead  of  one  of  the  condensers  being  originally  uncharged,  they  are 
both  charged,  and  their  inner  coatings  are  then  connected  together,  so 
that  they  share  their  charges,  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  always  less 
enei^  in  the  combined  charges  after  they  have  been  brought  to  the 
same  potential  than  there  was  originally  In  the  two  separate  charges, 
except  in  the  case  when  they  were  originally  at  the  same  potential,  when, 
of  course,  no  communication  of  charge  from  one  to  the  other  lakes  place 
on  their  being  put  in  communication,  and  thus  no  energy  Is  wasted  in 
the  formation  of  a  spark. 

464.  Condition  of  the  Dielectric  in  an  Electrical  Fluid.— The 
important  part  played  by  the  dielectric  in  the  case  of  a  l.eyden  jar  may 


be  shown  in  a  very  striking  manner  by  means  of  a  jar  such  as  is  showi 
in  Fig.  44S.  of  which  the  armatures  are  removable.      If  such  a  jar  ii 
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charf^ed,  and  then  the  inner  and  outer  annaturcs  are  rniMn-ed  with  a  pair 
of  insulating  tongs,  discharged,  and  then  replaced,  it  is  found  that  ik 
discharge  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  reconstnicted  jar  is  almost  s 
strong  as  if  the  armatures  had  not  been  retnoved.  This  cxperiiDatt 
shows  how  the  charge  of  the  jar  is  re«iliy  due  to  some  change  which  has 
l>een  pr^wJuced  in  the  dielectric.  If,  after  the  remo«-al  of  the  coauings,  the 
glass  itself  is  divjhargcd  by  parsing  it  through  a  dame,  no  dischai]^cai 
liC  obtained  when  the  jar  is  put  together  again. 

Tlie  phenomenon  of  absorption  also  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  enci^ 
of  a  charged  Lcyden  jar  is  stored  up  in  the  dielectric  If  a  jar  is  charged, 
then  disfjhargcd  f>y  connecting  its  two  coatings  for  a  second,  after  a  sboit 
time  it  will  l>c  found  jiOasible  to  obtain  a  further  discharge,  and  after  some 
time  another,  and  so  on,  each  discharge  being  feebler  than  the  proioiis 
one.  Thc:^c  residual  charges,  as  they  are  called,  seem  to  show  that  the 
electrical  charge  prcxiuces  in  the  dielectric  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
sub-permanent  set  r)r  strain,  and  that  the  complete  reco^-er^*  from  this 
strain  takes  time. 

The  fact  that  the  dielectric  Ijetween  two  charged  bodies  is  in  a  state 
of  strain  is  shown  by  some  experiments  which  are  due  to  Kerr.  \Vc  hart 
sc^n,  when  dealing  with  the  subject  of  light,  that  when  an  isotropic  body 
is  placed  l<K:tween  crossed  Nicols  S  410)  no  light  passes  through  the 
analysing  Nicol.  If,  however,  the  isotropic  body  is  put  into  a  state  of 
strain,  it  becomes  tem|X)rarily  double-refracting,  and  the  light  is  able  to 
pass  through  the  analyser.  We  may,  therefore,  use  a  pair  of  crossed 
Nicols  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  state  of  strain  set  up  in  an  isotropic 
medium  under  any  given  conditions.      Kerr  immersed   two   fiat  metal 

plates,  I'  and  N  ^Fig.  446),  in  carbon  bisulphide 
and  passed  through  the  liquid  between  the  plates 
a  beam  of  plane  polarised  light  in  a  directioo 
perpendicular  to  the  paper.  The  principal  plane 
of  the  polarising  Nicol  was  parallel  to  AB,  and  on 
turning  the  analysing  Nicol  till  its  principal  plane 
was  parallel  to  CL»,  all  the  light  was  cut  offi  When, 
however,  the  plates  P  and  N  were  brought  10 
different  potentials,  so  that  an  electric  field  was 
produced  in  the  carbon  bisulphide  through  which 
the  plane  polarised  light  was  passing,  the  lines  of 
force  of  the  field  being  parallel  to  xx',  and  there- 
fore perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the  light,  and  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  45^  to  the  principal  planes  of  the  Nicols,  the  light  was  able 
to  pass  through  the  second  Nicol.  This  experiment  shows  that  the  carbon 
bisulphide,  which  under  ordinary  conditions  is  perfectly  isotropic,  becomes 
doubly  refracting  under  the  influence  of  the  electrical  field.  It  also  shows 
that  the  supposition  as  to  the  existence  of  a  tension  along  the  lines  of 
force  and  a  pressure  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  is  justified. 
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Since  the  dielectric  plays  such  an  important  part  in  all  electrical 
phenomena,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  examine  in  detail  the  condition 
of  the  dielectric  in  an  electrical  field.  In  order  to  form  a  mental  picture 
irf"  the  state  of  the  dielectric  in  an  electrical  field,  Faraday,  who  first 
drew  attention  to  the  important  part  played  by  the  dielectric,  imagined 
the  system  of  lines  and  tubes  of  force  of  which  we  have  already  made 
some  use.  In  the  following  section  we  shall  study  more  in  detail  the 
property  of  Faraday's  tubes  of  force,  and  we  shall  find  that  they  very 
completely  represent  the  state  of  an  electrical  field  not  only  in  a  qualita- 
tive way  but  also  quantitatively. 

466,  Tubes  of  Force. — Suppose  that  a  very  small  conducting  sphere 
A  is  charged  with  q  units  of  positive  electricity,  then  \{  A  is  removed 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  other  conductors,  the  tubes  of  force  will 
spread  out  from  the  charged  sphere  radially  in  all  directions,  being  uni- 
formly spaced.  If  an  imaginary  sphere  were  described  with  A  as  centre 
and  a  radius  r  (r  being  considerably  greater  than  the  radius  of  the 
charged  sphere),  the  area  intercepted  by  each  tube  of  force  on  this 
surface  would  be  the  same.  Since  the  charged  body  is  charged  with 
q  units  of  positive  electricity,  q  tubes  of  force  will  leave  its  surface,  and 
hence  q  tubes  of  force  will  cut  the  sphere  of  radius  r.  Therefore,  since 
the  area  of  a  sphere  of  radius  r  is  4irr*,  the  number  of  tubes  of  force 
which  cut  the  unit  area  of  this  sphere  is  ql^irt^.  Now  if  the  sphere  A 
is  sufficiently  small,  we  may  regard  the  charge  as  concentrated  at  a 
point,  namely  the  centre,  and  therefore  the  force  exerted  on  a  unit 
charge  at  a  distance  r  from  the  centre  is  q\r^.  But  the  force  exerted 
on  the  unit  charge  is  what  we  call  the  strength  of  the  field,  so  that  the 
strength  of  the  electrical  field  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere  of  radius  r 
is  qlr^.  We  have  just  seen  that  the  number  of  tubes  of  force  per  square 
centimetre  at  the  surface  of  this  sphere  is  ql4nf^.  Hence  the  strength 
of  the  field  is  numerically  equal  to  the  product  of  the  number  of  tubes 
of  force  per  square  centimetre  into  47r.  This  result  may  be  put  in  a 
somewhat  different  form,  for  the  number  of  tubes  of  force  being  q,  and 
the  area  over  which  they  are  spread  being  4nr^,  the  cross-section  of 
each  tube,  where  it  cuts  the  sphere  of  radius  r,  is  4nf^/q.  Hence  the 
strength  of  the  field  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  47r  by  the  cross-section, 
taken  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force  ^  of  the  tube  of  force  passing 
through  the  given  point.  Thus  if  s  is  the  cross-section  of  the  tube  of 
force  passing  through  a  point  P,  the  strength  of  the  field  at  P  being  F, 
we  have  the  following  relation  : — 

F—47rls. 

If /\  is  the  strength  of  the  field  at  one  point  of  a  tube  of  force  where 

1  Since  the  lines  of  force  cut  an  ecjui potential  surface  at  right  angles,  s  is  the  area 
intercepted  by  the  tube  of  force  on  the  equipotential  surface  passing  through  the  given 
point. 
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ilic  rr<»ss-sc<:ti()n  i?»  j„  and  h\  is  the  strength  of  the  field  at 
[if  llic  tube  where  ihc  cross-section  is  Jj,  wc  have 

Thus  the  product  of  the  strenj^th  of  the  field  at  any  point  along ati^ 
r)f  fon  <•  into  ilie  cross-section  t>f  the  tube  of  force  at  the  point  is  cofr 
st.'int.  Now  the  product  of  the  electrical  force  in  a  directioo  at  i^^ 
(injjles  to  a  surfa<  e  into  the  area  of  that  surface  is  called  the  decmal 
inchiction  throuj^h  the  surface.  Thus  the  induction  through  a  nonnil 
trross-scction  of  a  tul>e  of  force  is  constant,  for,  as  we  have  seen  abort, 
(lie  product  of  the  force  into  the  area  of  the  normal  cross-section  is 
constant,  and  is  equal  to  \k.  Since  the  induction  throughout  a  tnbe  d 
force  is  constant,  such  a  tube  may  be  called  a  tube  of  induction.  If 
we  define  a  unit  tu]>e  of  induction  as  one  in  which  the  induction  is  nrntf, 
each  of  our  unit  tubes  of  force  will  be  equal  to  4ir  unit  tubes  of  inducDOSi 
Thus  on  each  square  centimetre  of  the  surface  of  a  conductor  whidi  is 
charged  to  a  surface  density  a-  there  will  end  ^Ktr  unit  tubes  of  indncbon. 

456.  Action  of  a  Uniformly  Charged  Sphere  on  an  Ezterml 

Point. — Suppose  we  have  a  conducting  sphere  of  radius  r,  wluch  is  11 
a  great  distance  from  all  other  conductors  and  is  charged  with  Q  muts 
of  positive  electricity,  and  we  require  to  find  the  strength  of  the  fidd 
at  an  external  point  at  a  distance  A'  from  the  centre.     Since  the  sphere 
is  uniformly  charged  and  is  at  a  great  distance  from  all  other  conductoxs, 
the  lines  of  force  must  ever)'where  Ije  radial,  while  the  tubes  of  force 
will  l>e  cones  having  their  apexes  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  mill 
all  l>e  of  the  same  dimensions.     If  a  sphere  were  described  having  the 
same  centre  as  the  charged  sphere  and  of  radius  A*,  each  of  the  tubes 
of  force  would  intercept  the  same  area  on  this  sphere,  while  it  would  cut 
each  of  the  tubes  at  right  angles.    Now  Q  tubes  leave  the  charged  sphere, 
so  that  the  area  intercepted  by  each  tube  on  the  sphere  of  radius  R  will 
be  \irl^[Q.     Hence  if /''is  the  strength  of  the  field  at  any  point  on  the 
sphere  of  radius  A*,  since  the  force  is  equal  to  4T  divided  by  the  normal 
cross-section  of  the  tubes  where  they  cut  this  sphere,  we  have — 

F--^  4T-T-4TA-  Q^(yi^. 

But  if  the  whole  charge,  (2»  o^  the  sphere  were  concentrated  at  the  centre, 
the  force  exerted  at  a  point  at  a  distance  A*  would  lie  Q.'A*.  Hence  the 
force  exerted  at  an  external  point  by  a  uniformly  charged  sphere  is  the 
same  as  would  be  exerted  if  the  whole  charge  were  concentrated  at  the 

centre  of  the  sphere. 

457.  Distribution  of  Energy  in  a  Field.— Suppose  that  we  have 
two  conducting  surfaces,  A  and  />*,  fonning  a  condenser,  and  that  they 
are  at  such  a  distance  from  all  other  conductors  that  all  the  lines  of 
force  which  leave  the  one  surface  tenninate  on  the  other.  The  potential 
of  the  plate  B  being  kept  zero,  let  the  plate  A  be  charged  with  Q  units 
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ipf  positive  electricity,  so  that  its  potential  is  W     Now  the  energ>'  of  the 

^^|3iarged  condenser  is  QV\2  and  the  total  number  of  tubes  of  force  in 

ij^e  field  is  Q^  so  that  the  quotient  of  the  energy  of  the  charged  con- 

llenser  by  the  number  of  tubes  of  force  is  Vli.     Next  suppose  that  the 

^stance  between  the  plates  is  decreased.     The  result  will  be  that  the 

xicapacity  of  the  condenser  will  be  increased,  and  so,  if  the  charge  Q  on 

sttbe  plate  A  remains  the  same,  its  potential  will  decrease.     Let  us,  how- 

eiever,  increase  the  potential  of  A^  that  of  B  being  still  kept  zero,  till  the 

ct  potential  of  A  has  its  previous  value  V^  and  let  the  new  charge  on  A 

3P  be  Q*-    T^c  energy  of  the  condenser  is  now  Q  F/2,  while  Q  tubes  of 

■ei  force  occupy  the  field.     Hence  the  quotient  of  the  energy  by  the  number 

^  of  tubes  is  K/2,  that  is,  has  the  same  value  as  before.     If  we  suppose 

:ig:  that  each  tube  of  force  contributes  an  equal  amount  to  the  energy  of 

#  the  field,  then  the  contribution  by  each  tube  is  the  same  in  the  two 

if  cases,  namely  V]i.    The  question,  however,  arises  :  Are  we  justified  in 

fgf  supposing  that  each  tube  contributes  an  equal  amount  to  the  energy  of 

Ef  the  field  ?  for  some  of  the  tubes  will  be  short  and  stretch  almost  straight 

ri  from  one  plate  to  the  other,  while  others  may  be  quite  long  and  sweep 

[)   round  in  a  great  curve  from  one  plate  to  the  other.     Now  we  have  seen 

i    above  that  as  long  as  the  difference  of  potential  of  the  plates,  that  is, 

!     the  difference  of  potential  between  the  two  ends  of  the  tubes  of  force, 

I    is  kept  the  same,  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  energy  by  the 

t    number  of  tubes  is  the  same  whatever  the  relative  positions  of  the  plates. 

f     For  instance  we  get  the  same  result  whether  the  plates  are  placed  near 

together  and  parallel  to  one  another,  so  that  almost  all  the  tubes  stretch 

straight  from  one  plate  to  the  other,  or  the  plates  are  turned  so  that  one 

is  at  right  angles  to  the  other,  and  hence  a  large  proportion  of  the  tubes 

have  to  curve  round  from  one  plate  to  the  other.    Considerations  such  as 

these  lead  us  to  consider  that  each  tube  of  force  in  an  electrical  field 

contributes  an  equal  amount  to  the  energy  of  the  field. 

We  have  next  to  see  how  the  energy  stored  up  in  a  tube  of  force  is 
distributed  along  its  length.  Consider  a  single  tube  ;  this  will  start  from 
a  small  area  of  the  plate  A^  on  which  there  will  be  a  unit  of  positive 
electricity.  Now  if  it  were  possible  to  move  this  portion  of  the  surface  of 
A  along  the  tube  of  force  to  the  plate  B^  this  tube  of  force  would  be 
annihilated.  In  the  first  place  let  us  suppose  that  the  removal  of  this 
portion  of  the  charge  of  A  does  not  affect  the  potential  of  the  plate. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  work  done  in  carrying  the  unit  from  one 
end  of  the  tube  to  the  other  would  be  V,  Thus  the  destruction  of  the 
tube  of  force  has  been  accompanied  by  the  performance  of  V  units  of 
work,  while  the  energy  contained  within  the  tube  we  have  seen  is  only 
half  this  quantity.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is  that  the  supposition 
we  have  made  as  to  the  potential  of  A  remaining  the  same  after  the 
removal  of  the  unit  is  erroneous.  As  the  portion  of  the  plate  A  carrying 
the  unit  charge  is  moved  away  from  the  plate  A  the  potential  will  gradu- 
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ally  fall.  The  result  of  this  fall  of  the  potential  oi  A  is  that  the  quauuity 
of  ener>:y  stored  up  in  earh  of  the  tubes  which  are  left  stretching  from  A 
to  //  is  reduced.  Nou-  it  can  be  shown  that  the  loss  on  this  acxoimt  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  loss  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  tube,  and, 
further,  that  the  rates  at  which  the  losses  occur  as  the  tube  is  gradniDj 
destroyed  by  the  motion  of  the  portion  of  the  plate  A  can^nngthe  end  is 
the  same  in  the  two  cases.  Hence  the  work  done  during  the  movement 
of  the  unit  charge  from  a  point  P  of  the  tube  to  a  neighbouring  point  (2 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  energ>-  contained  «nthin  the  portion  of  die  tobe 
included  l)etween  /*  and  'J.  and  the  loss  of  energy*  of  the  condenser  owing 
to  the  decrease  of  the  difference  of  potential  between  its  plates.  Since 
these  two  losses  of  enerj;(y  are  equal,  the  energy  contained  in  the  part  of 
the  tul^e  Ix^twecn  /^  and  (2  is  half  the  work  which  is  done  when  the  unit  is 
carried  from  /'  to  (}.  Now  the  electrical  force,  /\  varies  along  the  tube^ 
but  if  we  consider  the  two  points  P  and  Q  sufficiently  near  together,  «e 
may  consider  that  F  remains  constant  over  this  distance.  Hence  the 
work  done  in  carrying  the  unit  from  P  to  Q  «-ill  be  F.PQ,  for  the  forced 
acts  alone  the  tul>e,  that  is.  along  the  direction  of  the  path  PQ,  Thus  the 
energy  included  in  the  tul)e  of  force  between  /'and  Q  is  F.PQ;2,  Hence 
the  energy  stored  in  unit  length  of  the  tube  is  /"/i,  so  that  the  eneigf 
stored  up  in  unit  length  of  a  tube  of  force  is  numerically  equal  to  half  the 
electrical  fr>rce  at  the  part  of  the  tube  considered. 

The  cross-section  of  a  tube  of  force  at  a  point  where  the  force  is  F 
being  47r  /•,  the  volume  of  unit  length  of  the  tube  in  this  part  of  the  field 
is  47r  /''.  IJut  the  energy  stored  up  in  unit  length  of  the  tube  is  F'.2. 
Hence  4- '/'  c.c.  of  the  field  contains  /•*  2  units  of  encrg\%  t.c.  ergs.  There- 
fore the  energy  contained  in  unit  volume,  that  is,  one  cc,  of  the  field,  at  a 
part  where  the  electrical  force  is  /•',  is  7^,  Sir. 

If  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  ends  of  a  tube  of  force  is  /*, 
and  we  draw  the  cquipotential  surfaces  so  that  the  difference  of  potential 
lietween  consecutive  surfaces  is  one  unit,  these  surfaces  will  divide  eadi 
tulx;  into  /'small  portions  or  cells.  The  whole  energy'  stored  up  in  the 
tube  Ix'ing  l',2,  the  energy  stored  in  each  cell  will  be  half  an  erg. 

As  we  shall  see  later,  the  method  of  looking  upon  the  energy  possessed 
by  a  charged  conductor  as  stored  up  in  the  field  leads  to  many  important 
generalisations,  and  the  calculations  we  have  made  above  will  help  togi>"e 
the  rejider  some  mental  grasp  of  what  is  implied  when  a  certain  region  is 
.said  to  be  a  field  of  electrical  force,  and  to  appreciate  how  completely 
this  field  is  mapped  out  by  the  tubes  of  force. 

458.  Strengfth  of  the  Field  near  a  Charged  Conductor.— If  the 

density  of  the  charge  at  a  given  point  of  the  surface  of  a  charged  con- 
ductor is  a-,  then  cr  tubes  of  force  will  start  from  the  unit  of  area  of  the 
surface  of  the  conductor,  and  since  the  tubes  of  force  intersect  a  conduct- 
ing surface  at  right  angles,  the  cross-section  of  a  tube  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  surface  will  be  lo-.     If  the  surface  density  is  not 
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f  Itniform,  the  same  will  still  bold  good  in  virtue  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
f  have  defined  the  measure  of  the  surface  density  when  it  is  variable,  for  \ihq 
f  is  the  charge  on  a  small  element  of  surface,  ha^  surrounding  the  given  point, 
f  the  surfece  density  is  hqlha  ;  but  since  hq  tubes  of  force  leave  the  small  area 
.  }k^  the  cross-section  of  a  single  tube  is  hafhq.    Now  we  have  seen  in  §  455 
(,  that  the  strength  of  a  field  is  equal  to  47r/j,  where  s  is  the  cross-section  of 
p  the  tube  of  force  of  the  field  at  the  given  point.     Hence  the  strength  of 
,  the  field  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  charged  conductor,  at  a 
j  point  where  the  surface  density  of  the  charge  is  <r,  is  4rr(r.     We  have  in 
,  the  above  argument  assumed  that  the  tubes  of  force  leave  the  surface  of 
the  conductor  at  the  point  considered  on  one  side  only,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  the  portion  of  the  surface  considered  forms  part  of  the  outside  of 
a  closed  surface,  for  under  these  conditions  there  is  no  force  within  the 
surface,  and  so  all  the  tubes  of  force  must  leave  the  portion  of  the  con- 
ductor on  the  one  side.     In  the  case  of  an  unclosed  conductor,  such  as  a 
plane,  there  are  two  ways  of  regarding  the  problem.     If,  as  is  usual,  we 
take  (/  as  the  charge  on  both  sides  of  unit  area  of  the  plane,  then  the 
lines  of  force  will  start  out  equally  from  each  side  of  the  plane,  so  that 
the  number  of  tubes  of  force  leaving  each  square  centimetre  on  either  side 
will  be  0-72,  and  the  cross-section  of  a  tube  of  force  in  the  immediate 
'   neighbourhood  of  the  surface  will  be  2/0-'.    Hence  in  this  case  the  strength 
I.,  of  the  field  will  be  given  by  F—ZTTfr, 

459.  Mechanical  Force  Exerted  on  each  Unit  of  Area  of  a 

Chargred  Surface.— Let  abc  (Fig.  447)  represent  a  section  of  a  closed 

conductor  which  is  charged  so  that  the  surface  density  over  a  small  area 

of  the  surface  at  AC  is  o-.     Let  us  consider  the 

electrical  force  at  two  points,  Pj  and  Pg,  one 

just  outside  and  the  other  just  inside  the  surface 

of  the  conductor.     We  may  consider  that  the 

force  at  these  two  points  is  made  up  of  two 

parts,  namely,  the  force  due  to  the  portion  AC 

of  the  charged  surface  and  that  due  to  the 

part  CBA.     Let  the  force  at  the  point  Pj,  due  to 

the   portion  cba,  be  F^^  then,  since  the  two 

points  Pi  and  Pj  are  by  supposition  very  near 

together,  the  force  due  to  the  part  cba  of  the 

conductor,  which   is  at  a  comparatively  great  ^^ 

distance  from  both  points,  will  be  the  same  for 

both,  namely  Fy    Also,  since  the  portion  AC  of  the  surface  is  small,  it  is 

practically  plain,  and  so  the  force  exerted  at  the  two  points  Pj  and  Pg, 

which  are  similarly  situated,  will  be  equal  in  magnitude  but  opposite  in 

direction.     Thus  if  the  force  due  to  AC  at  P^  is  F^  acting  along  the  outward 

drawn  normal  to  the  surface,  the  force  at  Pj  will  be  -  /^j'     Hence,  adding 

together  the  two  component  forces  for  each  point,  we  get  that  the  force  at 

Pj  is  F^  +  F^  while  the  force  at  P^  is  Fy^  -  F.^,     But  the  point  P^  being  within 
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a  closed  conductor,  the  force  there  is  zero,  while  we  have  just  seen  tkll  \ 
the  force  at  a  point,  such  as  Pj,  just  outside  the  surface  of  a  coodncMlii 
charj^ed  to  a  surface  density  <r,  is  4rr<r.     We  therefore  g'ct  that  li^ 

h\  +  b\ — 4»r<r  and  F^^ ^F^=0, 

Now  F^  is  tlie  force  at  Pi  or  p^  due  to  the  portion  CBA  of  the  dMa|dil^ 
conductor,  and  therefore  if  wc  imagine  that  the  portion  AC  of  the  smte  I  ^ 
were  disconnected  from  the  rest,  without  in  any  way  altering"  the  distribt- 1  a 
tion  of  the  charge,  the  electrical  force  acting  at  the  point  where  dii 
portion  of  the  surface  is  situated  is  Fy  or  2ir<r.  Now  if  41  is  the  area  d 
the  portion  AC,  the  charge  on  this  portion  is  o-o,  and  so  the  mechaiucalibnc 
in  the  direction  of  the  normal,  which  this  portion  of  the  conductor  vodid 
experience  owing  to  the  action  of  the  rest  of  the  conductor,  is  vo./'iar 

Although  for  clearness  we  have  supposed  the  portion  considered  to  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  surface,  the  same  force  is  exerted,  altboogk 
this  division  docs  not  occur.  We  thus  see  thtit  in  the  case  of  a  cfaai]ged 
conductor,  on  every  small  element  of  area,  rt,  there  is  exerted  an  outward 
force  2tr(r'^(t^  where  cr  is  the  density  of  the  charge  on  the  element  in  ques- 
tion. This  force  acts  everywhere  normally  to  the  surface,  for  the  force  a! 
the  point  \\  is  nonnal  to  the  surface,  since  the  lines  of  force,  as  has  heen 
shown,  ever\'where  cut  a  conducting  surface  at  right  angles.  The  outward 
normal  force  exerted  on  the  unit  of  area  is  2»r<r*.  This  force  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  if  the  conductor  is  expansible,  as 
for  instance  is  the  case  with  a  soap-bubble,  it  will  cause  the  conductor  to 
expand  when  it  is  electrified. 

The  electrical  force,  /%  at  P,,  that  is,  the  force  due  to  the  whole  chargsed 
conductor,  being  47r(r,  we  get  that  the  mechanical  force  experienced  by 
unit  area  of  the  surface  of  the  conductor  is  Ftrjz  or  F^/Sn, 

460.  Tension  along  the  Tubes  of  Fopce.— We  have  seen  in  the 
last  section  that  each  unit  of  area  of  a  charged  conductor  experiences  an 
outward  mechanical  force,  due  to  the  charge,  which  amounts  per  unit 
area  to  /'V/2,  where  F  is  the  electrical  force  just  outside  the  portion  of 
the  charged  surface  considered,  and  a-  is  the  density  of  the  charge  on 
this  portion  of  the  surface.  Now  the  number  of  tubes  of  force  which 
start  from  unit  area  of  the  surface  is  o-,  and  hence,  if  we  suppose  that 
each  of  these  tubes  exerts  a  tension  on  the  surface  of  the  conductor  equal 
to  Fjif  the  total  tension  exerted  on  unit  area  will  be  F<r/2y  that  is,  is  of 
the  actual  amount  which  occurs.  Hence  we  are  able  to  account  for  the 
mechanical  forces  which  act  on  bodies  when  placed  in  an  electric  field, 
if  we  suppose  that  each  of  the  tubes  of  force  is  in  a  state  of  tension,  the 
magnitude  of  the  tension  being  at  each  point  equal  to  half  the  electrical 
force  at  that  point. 
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If  we  take  a  unit  of  area  on  an  equipotential  plane,  passing  through  a 
lint  Py  that  is,  at  right  angles  to  the  tubes  of  force,  the  number  of  tubes 
hich  cross  this  unit  of  area  will  be  /'Aw,  where  F  is  the  force  at  P, 
ence,  as  the  tension  along  each  tube  of  force  is  7^/2,  the  tension  in  the 
r  across  the  unit  of  area  is  F^I%it, 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  this  tension  is  not  alone  sufficient  to 
:count  for  the  distribution  of  the  tubes  of  force,  but  it  can  be  shown 
lat  if  in  addition  we  imagine  that  there  exists  a  pressure  at  right  angles 
I  tlie  lines  of  force,  of  which  the  magnitude  is  F^\Ztt  per  unit  area,  then 
lis  distribution  caa  be  accounted  for. 

461.  Dielectrics  other  than  Air.— We  have  hitherto  confined  our 
iscussion  of  the  state  of  the  electric  field  to  the  case  where  the  only 
ielectric  present  was  air,  and  we  have  now  to  proceed  to  consider  what 
Iterations  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  expressions  we  have  deduced, 
rhen  the  whole  or  part  of  the  field  is  occupied  by  other  dielectrics. 

Suppose  that  we  have  two  infinite  planes,  A  and  B^  placed  parallel  to 
me  another  at  a  distance  d  apart,  and  that  the  plane  A  is  given  a 
msitive  charge,  such  that  the  surface  density  is  <r.  Let  the  plane  B  be 
cept  at  zero  potential,  and  the  potential  oi  A\y^  Va  when  the  dielectric 
separating  the  planes  is  air,  and  Vk  when  the  dielectric  separating  the 
planes  has  a  specific  inductive  capacity  K. 

Since  the  planes  are  infinite,  the  field  of  force  between  the  planes 
must  be  uniform,  so  that  the  tubes  of  force  are  all  parallel,  stretching 
straight  across  from  one  plane  to  the  other,  and  have  everywhere  the 
same  cross-section.  Since  the  density  of  the  charge  on  the  plane  A  is  o-, 
the  number  of  tubes  of  force  which  leave  unit  area  of  the  surface  is  o-,  and 
hence  the  cross-section  of  each  tube  is  i/o-.  The  cross-section  of  the 
tubes  will  be  the  same  whatever  the  dielectric,  for  we  suppose  that  the 
density  of  the  charge  on  the  plane  A  is  kept  the  same  in  all  cases. 

Now  the  capacity  of  unit  area  of  the  plane  A  will  bear  the  same 
ratio  to  the  capacity  of  the  whole  plane  as  does  unit  area  to  the  total 
area  of  the  plane,  so  that  we  may,  if  we  like,  confine  our  attention  to 
unit  area  taken  on  each  of  the  planes.  The  capacity  being  the  ratio  of 
the  charge  on  one  plate  of  a  condenser  to  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  plates,  the  capacity  Ca  of  unit  area  of  the  planes,  when  the 
dielectric  is  air,  is  given  by 

for  the  charge  on  unit  area  of  either  plane  is  o-,  and  the  difference  of 
potential  between  the  planes  is  Va> 

In  the  same  way  the  capacity  of  unit  area,  when  the  dielectric  is  not 
lir,  is  given  by 

Now  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  dielectric  is  defined  as  the 
ratio  of  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  having  the  given  dielectric  separating 

2T 
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the  plates  to  the  capacity  of  the  same  condenser  when  the  dielectric  b 
air.  Hence  we  have,  if  K  is  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the 
dielectric, 

If  Fa  is  the  electrical  force  at  any  point  between  the  planes,  when  the 
dielectric  is  air,  the  work  which  would  have  to  be  done  to  carr\*  unit 
charge  from  one  plane  to  the  other  would  be  Fad^  so  that  the  differeiKe 
of  potential  Va  between  the  planes  is  given  by 

Va^Fait 

In  the  same  way,  if  Fk  is  the  electrical  force  at  any  point  between  the 
planes,  when  the  dielectric  has  a  specific  inductive  capacity  K^  and  Vk  is 
the  difference  of  potential,  we  have 

Vk^Fkd. 
Hence  FklFa^  Vk\  Va  =  i/A', 

or  Fk^FajK, 

Now  if  J  is  the  cross-section  of  the  tubes  of  force,  which,  as  we  haft 
seen,  will  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  we  have 

/•a=47r/j. 
1 1  ence  Fk  =  477;  AV. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  a  dielectric  of  specific  inductive  capacity  A',  the 
electrical  force  at  a  point  is  i/A'  of  the  quotient  of  47r  by  the  cross- 
section  of  the  tube  of  force  at  the  point.  Putting  K  equal  unity,  that 
is,  dealing  with  air  as  the  dielectric,  we  obtain  the  expression  already 
found. 

If  A' is  the  number  of  tubes  which  pass  through  unit  area  taken  at 
right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force,  we  have 

Fk  —  4irIViK. 

Proceeding  in  the  same  way,  we  may  show  that  the  enerjjy  stored  up 
in  each  centimetre  of  a  tube  of  force  is  y'V2,  and  the  energ^y  jjer  cubic 
centimetre  of  the  dielectric  is  Fk^A'ISir,  Also  the  tension  in  each  tube  is 
Fk!2f  and  the  tension  across  unit  area,  taken  at  right  angles  to  the  lines 
of  force,  is  Fk^KjZTr,  The  proof  of  these  expressions  we  will,  howex-er, 
leave  as  an  exercise  for  the  reader. 

462*.  Force  exerted  between  Two  Small  Charged  Bodies  when 
surrounded  by  a  Dielectric  other  than  Air.— Suppose  that  two  small 
bodies,  A  and  By  charged  with  2,  and  Qs  ""its  of  electricity  respecti\'ely, 
are  placed  at  a  distance  r  apart,  and  are  immersed  in  a  dicdectric  of 
specific  inductive  capacity  A'.     If  the  body  A  were  alone  present,  then 
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the  lubes  of  force  which  start  from  11  will  be  uniformly  distributed,  and 
therefore  since  there  are  Q^  tubes,  the  cross-section  s  of  one  of  these 
tubes,  at  a  distance  r  from  the  charged  body,  will  be  ^w^/Qi-  Hence  if 
J-'  is  the  electrical  force  at  a  point  P,  at  a  distance  r  from  the  charged 
body,  we  have,  as  shown  in  the  last  section, 

^  =  4ir/A'j=G,/AV. 

Now  F  is  the  force  which  would  be  exerted  on  the  unit  chat^e  if  placed 
at  F,  and  therefore  if  a  body  charged  with  J2j  units  were  placed  at  F,  the  . 
farce  exerted  upon  it  will  be  FQ^  or  QiQJfi^r*.  Hence  the  force  exerted 
between  two  small  charged  bodies,  when  immersed  in  a  dielectric  of 
sjjecific  inductive  capacity  A",  is  i/A'  (A  of  the  force  which  would  be 
exerted  if  they  were  placed  at  the  same  distance  apart  in  air. 

463*.  Parallel  Plate  Condenser  In  which  the  Dielectric  is 
partly  Air  and  partly  another  Material.— Suppose  that  we  have 
as  in  §  461,  two  infinite  parallel  conducting  planes,  a  and 
B  (Fig.  448),  placed  at  a  distance  d  apart,  and  that  between  ' 
them  is  placed  an  infinite  pa  rail  el- faced  slab,  CD,  of  a 
dielectric  of  specific  inductive  capacity  A",  the  thickness  of 
the  slab  being  /.  Let  the  plane  a  be  charged  to  a  surface 
density  cr,  and  let  its  potential  be  F,,  that  of  the  plar 
being  kept  at  zero.  The  planes  being  infinite,  the  tubes 
of  force  will  have  everywhere  the  same  cross- section,  s, 
the  lines  of  force  will  all  be  parallel  and  at  right  angles 
the  planes.  Thus  the  electrical  force  F„,  between  A  and 
C  and  between  U  and  B,  where  the  dielectric  is  air,  will  be 
given  by 

/"a  =  4»r/j  =  4jr(r, 

while  the  force  Fi  \ 

given  by 


ithin  the  slab  of  the  dielectric  will  be 
/i=4jr/A'f  =  4fr(T/A'. 


Fig.  448. 


Now  supptose  that  the  unit  charge  is  carried  from  near  the  plane  A  to 
near  the  plane  B  along  a  line  of  force.  The  distance  moved  through  in 
air  will  be  d-t,  and  the  work  done  during  this  part  of  the  path  will  be 
(/i—  f)F„  or  \Bir{d-  f).  The  distance  moved  through  in  the  dielectric  is 
/,  and  the  work  done  during  this  part  of  the  path  is  Ft. I  or  ^natjK. 
Thus  the  total  work  done  when  the  unit  charge  is  carried  from  a  to  B  is 
4irir\d-t+ijK).  But  this  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  potential  between 
die  planes,  hence 

('l  =  4^r<^;rf-/-^i'/A^ 
=  4jr<r!rf-/(i-  I/A")!. 

Suppose  now  that  the  slab  of  dielectric  were  removed,  the  sur- 
foce  density  of  the  charge  on  A  remaining  as  before.    The  work  which 
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would  have  lo  be  done  to  carry  the  unit  from  A  to  B  would  now  be 
47ro-^,  that  is,  if  V»  is  the  new  potential  of  A,  that  of  B  being  still  wn, 
we  have — 

Thus  the  dilTerence  of  potential  produced  by  a  given  charge  is  less  when 
the  slab  of  dielectric  is  introduced,  that  is,  of  course,  supposing  the 
specific  inductive  capacity  A'  of  the  slab  is  greater  than  that  of  air,  and 
hence  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  is  greater.  The  potential,  and 
therefore  also  the  capacity  of  the  condenser,  with  air  only  as  the 
dielectric  will  be  the  same  as  that  when  the  slab  is  in  place,  if  the 
distance  between  the  plates  is  reduced  to  d—t+t'lC^  for  under  these 
circumstances  the  work  done  when  the  unit  charge  is  carried  from  A  to 
B  will  l>e  4»ro-(^/-/+//A'),  that  is,  the  difference  of  potential  will  have  the 
same  value  as  when  the  distance  between  the  plates  was  //,  but  the  slab 
was  between  the  plates. 

464*.  Capacity  of  a  Sphere  when  at  a  great  Distance  fh>m 

all  other  Conductors.— Suppose  that  we  have  a  sphere  of  radius  R, 
surrounded  by  a  dielectric  of  specific  inductive  capacity  A',  and  placed 
at  a  great  distance  from  all  other  conductors.  Now  we  have  seen  in 
§  456  that  the  force  exerted  by  a  uniformly  charged  sphere  at  all  external 
points  is  the  same  as  would  be  exerted  if  the  charge  were  concentrated 
at  the  centre.  Hence  the  force  exerted  on  the  unit  charge,  when  placed 
at  a  distance  d  from  the  centre,  is  Q:Kd,     Suppose  that  we  take  one  of 

the  lines  of  force  of  the  sphere,  that  is,  a 

♦ •    •    •  straight  line  which  is  the  prolongation  of  a 

r  v|,  VI2  "3  radius  of  the  sphere,  and  that  starting  from 

Fig.  449.  a  point  Qi  (Fig.  449)  on  this  line  we  carry  the 

unit  charge  along  the  line  to  an  infinite  dis- 
tance from  the  sphere,  that  is,  to  a  point  where  the  potential  is  zero. 
The  work  which  will  have  to  be  done  to  carry  the  unit  charge  from  Qj  to 
infinity  will  be  equal  to  the  potential  of  the  point  Qj. 

Suppose  that  the  path  is  divided  into  a  number  of  small  elements 
QiQ2»  Q^Qa^  ^c-j  ^^^  distances  of  the  points  Qj,  Q2,  &c.,  from  the  centre 
of  ^  the  sphere  being  d^  d^  d^,  &c.  Then  the  force  acting  on  the  unit 
charge  when  at  Q^  is  QjKd^^  while  the  force  acting  on  it  when  it  is  at 
Qj  is  Q\Kd('.  If  then  the  points  Q,  and  Q^  are  ver>'  near  together  the 
force  at  Q2  and  Q^  will  be  very  nearly  the  same,  and  the  work  done  while 
the  unit  charge  is  carried  along  QiQ.^  will  be  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  force  at  either  of  these  points  into  the  distance  between 
the  points.  The  actual  amount  of  the  work  will  be  rather  less  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  force  acting  was  all  along  equal  to  the  value 
it  has  at  Qi,  and  somewhat  greater  than  if  the  force  had  everywhere  the 
value  that  it  has  at  Q2.  Thus  we  shall  obtain  a  better  approximation 
to  the  truth  if  we  assume  that  the  value  of  the  force  acting,  while  the 
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•  charge  is  moved  from  Q,  to  Q.j,  has  a  value  intermediate  between  the 
E^'  values  it  has  at  Qj  and  Q2.     Such  an  intermediate  value  will  be  obtained 
by  taking  the  geometrical  mean,  QjfCdd^^  of  the  forces  at  Qi  and  Qy 
Thus  the  work  done  while  carrying  the  charge  from  Q^  to  Q3  will  be 

or  Q\l-n 

-  *  Kid  ,/,r 

In  the  same  way,  the  work  done  while  carrying  the  unit  charge  from  Qj 
'     to  Q5  will  be 

and  so  on. 

Adding  together  the  work  done  over  all  the  elements  of  the  path  we 
shall  obtain  the  whole  work,  that  is,  the  potential,  K,  of  the  point  Q,. 
Thus 

A  (  a    //j    (i^    tl,  00  > 

Now  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  expression  the  distance  of  each  of  the 
points  Q2,  Q3,  &c.,  occurs  twice,  once  positively  and  once  negatively, 
so  that  when  we  add  together  all  the  terms  these  positive  and  negative 
values  will  cancel,  and  we  are  left  with  the  first  tenn  only,  for  the  value 
of  the  last  tenn  i/oo  is  zera     Thus 

F=  QjKd. 

Hence  the  potential  at  a  point  at  a  distance  d  from  a  uniformly  charged 
sphere  is  numerically  equal  to  the  charge  on  the  sphere  divided  by  A' 
times  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  If  the 
medium  surrounding  the  sphere  is  air,  the  potential  is  obtained  by  putting 

A'=i. 

If  the  point  Qi  is  taken  close  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  the  work 
which  has  to  be  done  to  carry  the  unit  charge  from  Q|  to  infinity  is  the 
measure  of  the  potential  of  the  sphere.  Thus  the  potential  of  a  sphere, 
when  at  a  great  distance  from  all  other  conductors  and  charged  with  Q 
units,  is  QjRK^  or,  if  the  medium  is  air,  is  QjR.  Now  the  capacity  of  a 
conductor  is  the  ratio  of  the  charge  to  the  potential  to  which  the  con- 
ductor is  raised  by  that  charge.  Thus  the  capacity  of  the  sphere  is 
ijKR^  or,  if  surrounded  by  air,  is  i/A*,  that  is,  the  capacity  of  a  sphere  in 
air  is  numerically  equal  to  the  radius. 

4d5*.  Capacity  of  a  Spherical  Condenser.— The  problem  of  cal- 
culating the  capacity  of  a  system  of  conductors  of  given  form  is  in 
general  ver>'  difficult  to  solve  ;  the  case  however  of  a  condenser,  such  as 
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tliat  shown  in  Fi^.  443,  where  the  two  coatings  are  concentric  sphere^ 
ran  ])c  readily  obtained.    Let  A*  be  the  radius  of  the  outside  sphere  wlwlj 
is  connected  to  earth,  and  r  the  radius  of  the  inside  sphere.    Let 
charj^e  on  the  inside  sphere  be  2»  ^^^  ^^^  difference  of  potential 
the  two  spheres  be  V.     Then  Q  lines  of  force  leave  the  inside 
and,  since  each  of  these  tubes  of  force  terminates  on  the  inner  surfaces 
the  outside  sphere,  there  must  be  a  charge  of  Q  units,  butofoppoai3 
sign  to  the  charge  on  the  inside  sphere,  induced  on  the  outside  sphstj 
If  the  charge  on  the  outside  sphere  alone  were  present,  the  potcn6ii 
within  this  sphere  would  be  everywhere  constant,  and  equal  tothevahlj 
it  has  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  for,  as  we  have  shown  in  § 
the  potential  inside  a  charged  conductor  is  everywhere  equal  to 
potential  at  the  surface  of  the  conductor.     Hence,  owing  tothcchaife 

on  the  outside  sphere,  the  potential  everywhere  inside  is  —  ^  for  this  is 

the  potential  to  which  a  charge  —  Q  will  raise  a  sphere  of  radius  /^,the 
capacity  of  such  a  sphere  being  numerically  equal  to  the  radius.  U  the 
charge  on  the  inside  sphere  were  alone  present,  the  potential  at  its 
surface  would  be  Qjr,  Since  the  potential  at  any  point  due  to  the 
simultaneous  action  of  two  charges  is  the  sum  of  the  potentials  which 
each  would  produce  if  it  acted  alone,  the  potential,  K,  of  the  inadc 
sphere,  when  the  outer  sphere  is  present,  is  given  by 


r=G/r-e//?=G(i-l). 


Hut  the  capacity,  C,  of  the  condenser  is  equal  to  Qll\     Hence 

rR 


K-r 

If  the  dielectric  separating  the  two  spheres,  instead  of  being  air,  has  a 
specific  inductive  capacity  K^  the  capacity  will  be 

KrR 
R-r 

If  the  thickness,  R  -  r,  of  the  dielectric  is  small,  the  radii  R  and  r  will 
be  very  nearly  equal,  so  that,  if  d  is  the  thickness   of  the  dielectric. 


C= 


Kh 


)2 


\i  S  is  the  surface  of  the  inside  sphere,  we  have  S^^irR^,  or 


R^  —  SIj^tt,      Hence  under  these  circumstances  the  capacity,  C,  can  be 

5 


written  C= 


47r^' 


Although  this  formula  only  strictly  applies  to  the  case  of  a  spherical 
condenser,  yet  it  holds  approximately  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  form  of 
Leyden  jar,  in  which  the  outside  coating  does  not  completely  surround 
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1^  inside  coating,  and  it  is  sometimes  of  use  for  calculating  the  approxi- 
mate capacity  of  jars. 

The  expression  for  the  capacity  of  a  spherical  condenser  can  be 

ritten  in  the  form  C^    _    .   «     If  in  this  expression  we  make  R  infinite, 

e  get  C=r,  which  corresponds  to  the  case  of  a  sphere  removed  from  all 
ther  conductors.  Hence  this  case  may  be  regarded  as  a  condenser  in 
faich  the  outer  coating  has  been  removed  to  an  infinite  distance.  This 
Mrresponds  to  what  was  said  in  §  444,  as  to  the  fact  that  the  lines 
r  Ibrce  which  leave  a  charged  body  must  terminate  on  some  body,  and 
lat  where  they  terminate  will  be  found  a  charge  equal  in  magnitude, 
jt  opposite  in  sign  to  the  charge  on  the  electrified  body. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Fi'J.  450. 


ELECTROMETERS  ASD  ELECTRICAL  MACHJSB 

466.  The  Attracted  Disc  Electrometer.—Soppose  that  ti 
Hurting  planes,  AH  and  CRD  (Fig.  450}, are  placed  paradlel  to  one  a 
atiM  at  a  distance  //  apart,  so  small  compared  to  their  size  that* 
nirbin;;  cfTect  of  their  edges  produces  no  efiect  at  the  central  p 

so  that  the  field  of  forcel 
the    plates    is    in    tfaesi 
unifonn.     We  require 
the    attraction    exerted 
portion,  E,  of  the  one  p 
area  5,  when    the  two 
are  charged  to  a  differ 
potential,  T,  the  dielectric  Ix^ing  air.     Suppose  that  the  sur^ce 
of  the  ( Iiarge  on  AH  is  +  <r,  and  that  on  CD  is  -  r,  then  o-  tubes  < 
will  terminate  on  each  scjuare  centimetre  of  the  plane  CD,  or  at  a 
on  each   s(|uarc   centimetre  of  the  central  portion,   e.      Hence 
these   tulKis  arc  all   nonnal  to  the  surface  of  F^  and   each  e: 
mechanical  force  /''I2  (§  460),  the  total  attraction  exerted  on  E 
charged  plate  ah  is  FSa-'z, 

Now  the  cross-section  of  each  tube  of  force  being  1  o-,  the  el« 
force,  /•',  acting  at  any  point  between  the  plates  is  4^0-.  Her 
attraction,/,  acting  on  K  is  given  by 

/=  27rS<r^, 

Since  the  electrical  force,  /',  acting  on  the  unit  charge  ani 
between  the  plates  is  4770-,  the  work  that  must  be  done  to  carT>*  tl 
charge  from  one  plane  to  the  other  is  47ro-^,  and  therefore  /'= 
Hence  <r=  I'^ndy  and  substituting  this  value  for  <r  in  the  express 
the  attraction  exerted  on  K,  we  get 


or 


V     ^ 


Hence  by  measuring  the  force  exerted  on  a  portion  of  area  5"  < 

plate  CD,  when   the  distance  between  the  plates  is  dy  and  the 

charged  to  a  difference  of  potential  / ',  we  can  calculate  the  value  o 
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ifferciice  of  poienlial.  Tliis  ilicn  (jives  a  mtlluid  of  oliiaJnint'  the  value 
■fa  given  difference  of  potential  in  lenns  of  the  units  of  mass,  time 
involved  in  the  value  of  the  force),  and  length,  that  is,  of  determining  a. 
GSerence  of  potential  in  absolute  units  {%  8). 

The  portion  of^the  plate  ct),  which  surrounds  the  pari  E  on  which  the 

Ittractive  force   is  measured,   is  called  by  Lord   Kelvin,  to  whom   the 

■nangement  is  due,  the  guard  ring.     The  functions  of  the  guard  ring  are 

■mply  to  insure  thai  the  electrical  field  at  the  part  of  the  plates  where 

-r  "ftr  attracted  part  K  is  placed  shall  be  uniform. 

In  the  instrument  depending  on  this  principle  invented  by  Lord 
^  -^jCelvin,  and  called  the  attracted  disc  elect rometer,  or  the  absolute 
-wUctrDmeter,  the  part  K  on  which  the  force  is  measured  consists  of  a 
*  ■^t**"l  disc  supported  by  three  springs,  so  that  it  lies  concentrically 
^^ttliin  a  circular  hole  in  the  guard  ring,  to  which  it  is  electrically 
'^^Oonnected.  The  springs  are  so  arranged  that  when  the  attracted  disc 
-^1  attracted  with  a  certain  force  by  the  opposite  plate,  AB,  it  lies  exactly 
=Jll  the  plane  of  the  guard  ring,  as  indicated  by  means  of  two  sights  which 


a  direction  parallel  to  its 
When  using  the  i 


e  attached.    The  plate  a 

•  Bormal  by  n- 

"  -Ibe  guard  ring  and  attracted  disc 
'  are  connected  with  earth,  so  that 
=  their  poientia]  is  zero,  and  the 
-  other  plate  is  connected  with  the 
'  body  of  which  the  potential  is  to 
'■  be  measured.  The-disiance  be- 
'    tween   the   two    plates  is  then 

altered  till  the  disc  comes  into 
its  sighted  position.    The  force 

*  necessary  to  bring  the  di.sc  into 

'  its  sighted  pwsilion  is  deter- 
mined once  for  all  by  placing 
weights  on  it,  and  hence,  know- 

^  ing  this  quantity  {F  in  the 
formula),  and  also  knowing  the 

_  distance  between  the  plates  from 
the  reading  of  the  micrometer 
screw,  the  potential  can  be 
obtained. 

467.  The  Quadrant  Electro- 
meter.— The  absolute  electro-  ' 
meter,  although  it  pemiits  of  our 
measuring  a  given   potential  in 

absolute  measure,  is  not  very  sensitive,  and  is  not  at  all  suited  for 
comparing  two  small  differences  of  potential,  or  for  detecting  the 
existence  of  a  small  difference  of  potential.     Hence  another  form  of 
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electrometer,  railed  the  quadrant  electrometer,  has  been  invented  bf 
Lord  Kelvin.  A  simple  fonii  of  this  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  45L 
A  lijiht  dumb-bell  shaped  aluminium  needle  is  suspended  by  means  of  1 
fine  metallic  wire  from  the  inside  coating  of  a  Leyden  jar,  the  outside 
coatin^i  of  which  is  connected  with  earth.  Immediately  below  the  needle 
four  ciuadrant-sha{)ed  metal  plates  are  supported  on  insulating  rods. 
The  alternate  plates,  A  and  B  (Fig.  452)  and  C  and  D,  are  connected 
together  by  wires.  The  twist  of  the  suspending  wire  is  so  adjusted  thai 
when  all  four  quadrants  are  connected  together,  and  are  therefore  at  the 

same  potential,  the  needle  hangs  symmetricaDT 
with  reference  to  the  two  pairs  of  quadrants,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  If  now  the  two  pairs  of 
quadrants  are  disconnected,  and  while  one  set 
are  put  to  earth,  the  other,  say  A  and  B,  are  con- 
nected with  a  body  which  has  a  positive  change. 
then  the  positive  charge  on  these  two  quadrants 
will  act  on  the  positive  charge  of  the  needle,  and 
cause  it  to  turn  in  the  clockwise  direction  till  the 
couple  due  to  the  torsion  of  the  suspending  wire 
just  balances  the  deflecting  couple  due  to  the 
action  of  the  charged  quadrants  on  the  needle. 
If  the  potential  to  which  the  needle  is  raised  is  very  great  compaued 
to  the  difference  of  the  potentials  of  the  two  sets  of  quadrants,  the 
deflection  of  the  needle  is  proportional  to  the  difference  in  potential 
between  the  quadrants.  Hence  if  the  deflection  produced  by  a  knovn 
difference  in  potential  is  measured,  the  potential  corresponding  to  any 
other  deflection  can  be  calculated.  The  angle  through  which  the  needle 
turns  is  generally  measured  by  means  of  the  motion  of  a  spot  of  light 
reflected  from  a  small  mirror  attached  to  the  needle  in  the  manner 
explained  in  §  332. 

Since  the  capacity  of  the  quadrants  of  a  quadrant  electrometer  is 
fairly  small,  connecting  them  to  a  charged  condenser,  of  which  the 
capacity  is  generally  enormously  greater,  does  not  appreciably  alter  the 
potential  of  such  a  condenser.  If  th.e  capacity  of  the  quadrants  is  of 
the  same  order  as  that  of  the  body  wlwse  potential  is  being  measured,  a 
correction  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  taken  by  the  quadrants 
must  be  made. 

468.  Electrical  Machines.— We  have  hitherto  refrained  from  con- 
sidering the  methods  by  which  electrification,  in  greater  quantities  than 
can  be  obtained  by  simply  nibbing  a  body,  such  as  a  stick  of  sealing-vrax, 
can  be  produced,  since  the  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  more 
cfiicient  machines  act  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  induction.  The 
oldest  form  of  electrical  machine,  as  the  apparatus  for  the  production  of 
electrification  is  called,  consisted  of  a  glass  disc  or  cylinder  against  which  a 
pad  covered  with  silk  was  pressed.    When  the  cylinder  or  disc  was  rotated, 
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f  the  friction  of  this  pad  against  the  glass  caused  the  glass  to  become 

t  positively  electrified.     The  electrification  of  the  glass  was  collected  by 

^  means  of  a  conductor  to  which  were  attached  a  number  of  points  arranged 

1^  so  as  just  to  graze  the  surface  of  the  glass.     On  account  of  the  induction 

^  of  the  electrified  glass  these  points  become  electrified,  and  since  the 

^  electrical  density  at  a  sharp  point  is  great,  the  negative  induced  charge  is 

j;  able  to  escape  through  the  air  on  to  the  glass.     This  negative  electricity 

^  neutralises  the  positive  electrification  on  the  glass,  and  leaves  the  con- 

^  ductor  to  which  the  points  are  attached  positively  electrified.     This  form 

^  of  machine  only  works  with  any  degree  of  regularity  when  the  surround- 

^  ing  air  is  quite  dry,  and  nowadays  the  only  forms  of  machine  which 

jf  are  employed  depend  on  the  induction  produced  in  a  conductor  by  an 

^;  electrified  body. 

J.  The  simplest  form  of  induction  electrical  machine  is  the  electrophorus, 

i.  This  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  453,  and  consists  of  a  disc  of  resin  or 

1^  ebonite,  ab,  and  a  metal  plate,  CD,  which  is  attached  to  an  insulating 

1  handle,  E,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  raised 

■,  from  the  disc  and  carried  about.     The  disc  is 

>  electrified  by  friction,  and  the  plate  is  placed 

.  on  the  top.     Suppose  that  the  material  of  the 

,.  disc  is  such  that  it  becomes  positively  electri-     ^  ¥k  9^ 

^     fied  on  friction,  so  that  when  thus  electnfied  we        nnrr— ^mnnnniEnn^H a 
^     shall  have  a  number  of  tubes  of  force  stretch-    A""**^^^"********'"'""^** 
ing  from  the  disc  to  the  walls  of  the  room.  Fig.  453. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the 

disc  is  never  quite  plane,  when  the  plate  is  placed  on  the  top,  contact 
will  only  take  place  at  a  very  few  points.  Thus  the  plate  does  not 
become  appreciably  electrified  by  conduction  from  the  disc,  for,  as  it  is 
an  insulator,  the  electrification  from  those  parts  which  are  not  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  plate  are  not  able  to  travel  up  the  disc. 
Hence  those  tubes  of  force  which,  before  the  plate  was  placed  over  the 
disc,  stretched  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  disc  to  the  walls  of  the  room, 
now  terminate  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  plate,  while  fresh  tubes  start 
from  its  upper  surface  and  stretch  away  to  the  walls.  If  now  the  plate 
is  earthed,  that  is,  is  put  in  conducting  communication  with  the  walls,  the 
tubes  which  start  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate  will  be  able  to 
shorten  and  vanish  ;  that  is,  there  will  now  only  be  the  tubes  which, 
starting  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  disc,  terminate  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  plate.  If  now  the  plate  is  lifted  up  from  the  disc  by  its  insulating 
handle,  the  distribution  of  the  tubes  of  force  will  alter.  Some  of  the  tubes 
will  still  stretch  from  the  disc  to  the  plate,  but  as  the  plate  gets  further  and 
further  from  the  disc  the  number  of  these  tubes  gets  less  and  less.  The 
other  tubes  are,  on  account  of  the  repulsion  they  exert  on  one  another, 
driven  out  sideways  till  they  meet  the  walls,  their  positive  ends  still  remain- 
ing on  the  disc  and  their  negative  ends  still  remaining  on  the  plate.  When 
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a  tube  meets  the  wall  it  will  break  in  two,  and  we  shall  have  tw*o  sepantei 
tulles,  one  starting  from  the  disc  and  ending  on  the  wall,  and  the  fAa\ 
starting  from  the  wall  and  ending  on  the  plate.  The  tubes  which 
stretch  from  the  disc  to  the  plate  correspond  to  that  fraction  of  At] 
charge  of  the  plate  which  is  still  "bound**  by  the  charge  on  the  daCf; 
while  the  tubes  which  stretch  from  the  plate  to  the  walls  correspond 
the  "  free  "  charge  of  the  plate.  When  the  plate  is  in  contact  wiih  the ; 
disc  and  has  been  put  to  earth  its  potential  is  zera  As  it  is  raised  op 
from  the  plate,  having  been  insulated,  its  potential  will  gradually  increase; 
that  is,  in  the  c<ise  we  have  supposed,  since  the  charge  of  the  pbte  ii 
negative,  its  potential  will  fall  more  and  more  below  that  of  the  earth. 

If,  after  having  been  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  disc,  the  plate ii! 
put  to  earth,  the  tubes  which  stiirt  on  the  walls  and  terminate  on  the 
plate  will  be  able  to  shorten  and  vanish,  and  the  plate  will  be  dischaigei 
Now  in  the  series  of  operations  we  have  performed  the  charge  on  the 
disc  has  not  l>ecn  affected,  and  hence  the  plate  may  be  replaced  and  the 
whole  cycle  of  operations  gone  through  again,  and  so  on,  so  that  the 
plate  may  be  charged  any  number  of  times  without  recharging  the  disc: 
It  may  at  first  sight  seem  as  if  in  this  way  we  were  able  to  prodooe 
an  indefinite  amount  of  electricity  without  doing  any  work,  and  since  w 
have  seen  that  a  charged  conductor  possesses  energy  in  virtue  of  its 
cliarge,  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  d 
cnerj^y.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  when  the  plate  is  in  coo- 
tact  with  the  disc  its  potential  is  zero  after  it  has  been  put  in  communic^ 
tion  with  the  earth,  and  it  does  not  then  possess  any  available  chaise. 
It  is  only  after  the  plate  has  been  removed  from  the  ^'icinity  of  the  induce 
ing  charge  that  it  possesses  any  "free**  charge.     Now  in  order  to  mote 

the  plate  away  from  the  disc,  work  has  to 
Ije  done  <igainst  electrical  attraction  between 
the  inducing  and  the  induced  charges, or,is 
other  words,  work  has  to  be  done  to  stretch 
out  the  tubes  of  force,  and  it  is  this  woih 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  energy  of  the 
electrical  charge  on  the  plate.  We  ait 
therefore  here  directly  converting  the  me- 
chanical work  done  by  our  muscles  whea 
we  raise  the  plate  into  electrical  energy. 

In  the  electrophorus  a  number  of  sepa- 
late  operations  have  to  be  gone  through  ead 
time  the  plate  is  charged,  and  it  naturalljr 
occurs  to  one  to  try  and  invent  an  arrange- 
ment by  means  of  which  these  operations 
are  i>erformed  automatically.  The  simplest  of  these  is  that  due  to  Lord 
Kelvin,  which  is  known  as  Thomson's  Mouse  Mill.  It  consists  of  two 
metal  plates,  A  and  w  (Fig.  ^54),  bent  so  as  to   form  portions  of  a 
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cylindrical  surface,  these  plates  being  carried  on  insulating  supports. 
Two  small  metallic  brushes,  F  and  G,  are  attached  to  the  inside  of  A 
and  B.  Two  other  metallic  plates,  c  and  D,  are  carried  by  an  insulating 
arm,  E,  which  is  pivoted  so  that  it  can  turn  about  an  axis  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  figure.  Lastly,  there  are  two  other  metal  brushes, 
H  and  K,  which  are  in  metallic  connection  with  one  another  by  the  wire  L. 
The  brushes  are  so  arranged  that  as  E  rotates,  the  plates  c  and  D  make 
contact  with  them. 

Suppose  that  by  means  of  an  electrified  rod  the  plate  A  is  given  an 
initial  small  positive  charge,  while  the  plate  B  is  given  a  small  negative 
charge,  and  that  the  movable  arm  is  in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure. 
Owing  to  the  inductive  action  of  the  charged  bodies  A  and  B,  the  plates 
C  and  D  become  electrified,  one  positively  and  the  other  negatively,  for 
they  form  a  single  conductor  on  account  of  the  connecting  wire  L.  Thus 
we  have  tubes  of  force  starting  from  D  and  ending  on  B.  If  the  arri\  E 
is  now  rotated  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  the  first  thing  that  happens 
is  that,  as  D  and  C  move  round,  the  connection  between  them  through  the 
brushes  H  and  K  and  the  wire  L  is  broken,  while  the  tubes  of  force  are 
drawn  out.  The  drawn-out  tubes  of  force  will,  on  account  of  their  mutual 
repulsion,  spread  out,  and  so  most  of  them  will  come  in  contact  with  the 
metal  plate  a.  Each  tube,  when  it  touches  A,  will  divide  into  two  parts, 
one  part  stretching  from  D  to  a,  and  the  other  from  A  to  B,  or  even  by 
further  subdivision  from  A  to  the  walls.  As  on  this  account  as  many  new 
tubes  will  enter  A  as  leave  it,  the  charge  on  A  will  be  unaltered.  When 
D  touches  the  brush  F  it  becomes  virtually  a  part  of  the  conductor  A,  and 
thus  the  tubes  which  stretch  from  i)  to  A  contract  to  nothing  ;  that  is, 
the  tubes  which  terminated  on  A  vanish,  and  so  on  account  of  the  new 
positive  tubes,  which  were  added  to  A  when  the  tubes  stretching  from  D 
to.B  split  up,  the  charge  on  A  is  increased.  In  the  same  way  the  negative 
charge  on  C  is  transferred  to  B.  As  the  rotation  is  continued,  the  plate 
D  comes  into  the  position  in  which  the  plate  c  is  shown  in  the  figure, 
and  the  whole  process  is  repeated.  Thus  by  the  continuous  rotation  of 
the  arm  E  carrying  the  two  plates  the  charges  on  the  conductors  A  and  B 
are  increased,  the  one  being  charged  positively  and  the  other  negatively. 

Although  we  have  supposed  an  initial  charge  to  be  given  to  A  and 
B,  the  infinitesimal  charge  which  is  induced  by  the  friction  of  the 
movable  plates  on  the  brushes  is  generally  sufficient  to  start  the  machine, 
this  small  charge  being  then  increased  in  the  manner  described.  If  the 
tnovable  arm  is  rotated  in  the  opposite  direction  the  charges  on  A  and  B 
are  decreased,  so  that  the  arrangement  is  used  in  some  instruments  for 
idjusting  the  charge  to  a  given  value,  for,  by  turning  the  mill  in  one 
lirection  or  the  other,  the  charge  on  a  body  connected  to  A  or  B  can  be 
ncreased  or  decreased  at  will. 

The  Holtz  electrical  machine  consists  of  two  glass  discs,  A  and  B 
Fig.  455),  one  of  which.  A,  is  fixed,  while  the  other,  B,  can  be  rotated  by 
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means  of  a  handle.     Tlie  fixed  plate   is   pierced  by  two  apertures  or 
windows,  \y\  Mhich  are  at  opposite  ends  of  the  same  diameter.    Ob 

the  face  of  the  plate  .v  and 
on  the  surface  turned  away 
from  the  movable  plate,  two 
pieces  of  tinfoil,  cc',  are 
fixed.  Each  of  these  pieces 
of  foil  has  a  tongue  which 
projects  through  the  window 
in  the  plate  A.  Opposite 
these  pieces  of  tinfoil,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
movable  plate  B,  are  placed 
two  metal  combs,  dd',  which 
are  supported  on  insulating 
stands.  The  machine  is 
started  by  charging  one  of 
the  pieces  of  foil,  say  C,  with 
positive  electricity,  and  ro- 
tating the  glass  plate  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows.  The 
electricity  on  c  acts  induc- 
tively on  the  comb  D,  and  as 
a  consequence  a  negative 
change  becomes  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  ^lass  as  it  b 
Fig.  455.  rotated.    When  this  negati\'e 

electrification  reaches  f',  it 
acts  inductively  on  the  tongue  attached  to  the  piece  of  tinfoil  c',  and 
attracts  an  equal  quantity  of  positive  electricity  to  the  face  of  the  movable 
plate  next  to  a.  Since  the  thickness  of  the  plate  B  is  small,  the  positi\'e 
charge  derived  from  c'  and  the  negative  charge  derived  from  D,  although 
they  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  plate,  are  so  near  that  they  practically 
neutralise  each  others  effects  on  any  external  point.  Owing  to  the  in- 
duction and  to  the  loss  of  positive  electricity  from  the  tongue,  the  tinfoil 
C*  becomes  negatively  electrified,  and  this  acting  inductively,  the  comb  d' 
produces  on  the  rotating  glass  plate  a  positive  charge  over  the  upfier 
portion,  which  in  its  turn  acts  inductively  on  the  tongue  of  C,  and  draws 
off  a  negative  charge  which  neutralises  the  action  of  its  own  charge  and 
increases  the  positive  charge  of  C  Thus  as  the  plate  rotates  the  charges 
on  c  and  c*  are  increased,  and  these  charges  acting  on  the  combs  charge 
them,  one  positively  and  the  other  negatively,  so  that  a  body  connected 
to  one  or  the  other  may  be  charged  either  positively  or  negatively,  or  a 
spark  may  be  produced  between  the  two  knobs  attached  to  the  combs. 
In  order  to  increase  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  at  each 
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ark,  the  inside  coatings  of  two  small  Leyden  jars  are  connected  to  the 
•mbs,  the  outside  coatings  being  connected  together.  The  result  is 
at  these  jars  become  charged,  one  positively  and  the  other  negatively, 
id  when  a  spark  passes  between  the  knobs  not  only  the  combs  but 
so  the  jars  connected  v/ith  them  are  discharged,  and  since  the  capacity 

the  jars  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  combs,  the  quantity  of  elec- 
icity  that  passes,  and  hence  also  the  brightness  of  the  spark,  is  in  this 
ly  much  increased.  It  must  be  noticed  that  the  addition  of  the  jars 
>es  not  produce  any  effect  either  on  the  quantity  of  electricity  produced 
'  the  machine  for  any  speed  of  rotation,  or  on  the  maximum  difference 

potential  between  the  two  combs  which  the  machine  can  produce  ;  the 
ily  effect  is  to  store  the  electricity  up  till  the  potential  rises  to  the 
arking  amount  and  to  then  let  it  discharge.  Thus  the  sparks  are 
>s  frequent  than  they  would  be  without  the  jars,  but  whm  they  do 
cur  they  are  more  intense. 

If  the  combs  of  one  machine  are  connected  to  the  com.js  of  p  similar 
achine,  and  the  first  machine  is  then  set  in  motion,  the  other  r.-inchine 
11  begin  to  turn,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  it  is 
med  when  it  is  functioning  as  a  generator  of  electricity.  In  the  first 
ichine  mechanical  work  is  done  in  turning  the  handle,  and  this  is 
averted  into  electrical  energ>',  the  electrical  energy  being  transmitted 

the  second  machine,  where  it  is  in  part,  at  any  rate,  reconverted  into 
schanical  energy. 

Another  form  of  machine  by  which  one  body  can  be  charged  to  a 
eater  potential  than  that  of  another  body,  although  the  electrification 
obtained  by  induction  from  this  latter,  is  the  so-called  water-dropper. 
lis  consists  of  an  insulated  metallic  cylinder  B  (Fig.  456),  down  the 
is  of  which  water  falls  in  drops  from  an  uninsulated 
3e,  A.  Below  this  cylinder  is  placed  a  second  metal 
linder,  C,  which  is  fitted  with  a  funnel  of  the  shape 
own  in  the  figure.  Some  of  the  tubes  of  force  which 
ive  the  charged  cylinder  B  will  terminate  on  the 
pply  pipe,  and  of  these  a  few  will  terminate  on  a 
op  of  water  just  as  it  is  leaving  the  pipe.  As  the 
op  falls  it  will  carry  one  end  of  the  tube  down  with 
into  the  cylinder  C,  thus  increasing  the  number  of 
^es  which  terminate  on  c ;  that  is,  increasing  its 
gative  charge.  When  the  drop  strikes  C  it  forms 
rt  of  this  conductor,  and  the  end  of  the  tubes  brought  ^ 
wn  by  the  drop  will  immediately  travel  over  the 
rface  of  C  to  the  outside,  for  c  is  very  nearly  a  closed 
nductor.  Thus  when  the  drop  leaves  the  funnel  in 
no  tubes  of  force  terminate  on  it ;  that  is,  it  is 
charged.  In  this  way  the  charge  of  c  is  continually  increased  till  the 
ikage  over  the  insulating  support  of  C  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  supply, 
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or  till  the  cylinder  is  so  strongly  electrified  that  the  falling  drof>$  are  so 
strongly  repelled  that  they  no  longer  fall  into  the  funnel.  IJy  ha\'ingtTCi 
of  these  arrangements,  the  lower  cylinder  of  the  one  being  connected 
with  the  upper  cylinder  of  the  other,  and  vue  versn^  the  two  will  reaa 
one  on  the  other  so  that  the  original  charge  on  the  upper  cylinders  viH 
be  increased,  and  hence  also  the  charge  produced  by  induction  on  eadt 
drop  of  water. 

The  energy  necessary  to  produce  the  electrification  in  this  apparatus 
is  derived  from  the  energy  of  the  falling  water.  Owing  to  the  rcpuUinn 
between  the  charged  cylinder  C  and  each  drop  which  carries  a  charge  of 
the  same  sign  as  that  on  the  cylinder,  the  resultant  force  acting  on  the 
drop  and  tending  to  move  it  downwards  is  less  than  the  weight  of  the 
drop.  Hence  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  drop  in  falling  is  less  than  it 
would  be  if  the  electrical  forces  were  absent,  so  that  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  drop,  when  it  strikes  the  funnel,  is  less  than  it  otherwise  would  be, 
and  the  energy  of  the  charge  which  it  imparts  to  C  is  the  equivalent  of 
this  decrease  in  its  kinetic  energy.  If  we  suppose  that  the  charge  on 
each  drop  as  it  leaves  the  supply  pipe  is  the  same,  the  upward  force 
exerted  upon  it  by  the  charge  on  c  will  increase  as  the  charge  on  C 
increases,  so  that  the  h)ss  of  kinetic  energy  which  a  drop  experiences  wiD 
increase  as  the  charge  on  c  increases.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  increase 
in  the  electrical  energy  supplied  to  c  by  the  drop. 

As  the  charge  on  c  increases  its  potential  will  increase  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  hence  the  work  that  must  be  done  to  bring  a  given  charge 
from  a  pl.'ice  where  the  potential  is  zero  to  the  neighbourhood  of  C  will 
increase  [)roportionally  to  the  increase  in  the  charge.  Now  the  potential 
of  the  end  of  the  pipe  which  is  connected  with  earth  is  zero,  so  that  cadi 
drop  when  it  starts  to  fall  is  at  a  place  where  the  potential  is  zero,  and  «% 
thus  see  how  the  increase  in  the  loss  of  kinetic  energy  of  each  drop  as  the 
potential  of  c  in<:rcases  is  accounted  for.  This  example  is  of  interest  00 
account  of  the  very  clear  manner  in  which  the  advantage  of  the  method 
we  have  adopted  for  the  measure  of  a  difference  of  potential  is  brouglit 
out,  a  method  which  may  at  first  appear  rather  artificial. 


PART  III— ELECTRO-KINEMATICS 

CHAPTER  VII 
THE  ELECTRIC  CURRENT 

469.  The  Electrie  Current.— -If  we  have  two  conductors  at  different 

potentials,  and  put  them  in  conducting  communication  by  means  of  a 

wrire,  there  will  be  a  redistribution  of  the  electrical  charges  on  the  con- 

iuctors,  positive  electricity  leaving  the  conductor  at  the  higher  potential 

md  increasing  on  the  other.    We  have  also  seen  that  heat  is  developed 

in  the  wire,  by  means  of  which  the  conductors  are  put  into  communication, 

uid  we  shall  see  that  during  the  time  that  electricity  is  passing  from  one 

:x>nductor  to  the  other  this  conductor  is  the  seat  of  many  other  phenomena 

wrhich  only  last  while  this  transference  of  electricity  is  going  on.     If  by 

my  means  we  were  able  to  keep  up  the  difference  of  potential  between 

ihe  two  conductors,  although  they  are  connected  by  the  wire,  then  this 

transference  of  electricity  would  continue,  and  the  wire  would  continue 

:o  be  the  seat  of  a  development  of  heat,  &c.    Under  these  circumstances 

:he  wire  is  said  to  be  traversed  by  an  electric  current.     The  current  is 

issumed  to  flow  in  the  direction  from  the  body  at  the  higher  potential, 

lirough  the  wire,  to  the  body  at  the  lower  potential.     The  word  current 

¥as  originally  used  when  electricity  was  regarded  as  a  fluid  which  flowed 

rom  the  conductor  at  the  higher  potential  through  the  wire,  just  as  a 

luid  flows  from  a  place  at  a  higher  level  through  a  pipe  to  a  place  at  a 

ower  level.    As  far  as  we  are  able  to  tell,  however,  the  only  thing  that  does 

jass  is  energy,  this  energy  being  in  the  form  we  call  electricity,  but  of  the 

lature  of  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant ;  and  so  far  from  the  energy  being 

ransmitted  by  the  wire  through  which  the  current  is  flowing,  the  accepted 

>e1ief  nowadays  is  that  the  energy  is  really  transmitted  by  the  insulating 

lielectric  which  surrounds  the  wire,  and  that  the  function  of  the  wire  is 

o  direct  the  flow  of  energy.    Keeping  this  warning  in  memory,  it  will  be 

>ermissible  to  speak  of  a  current  of  electricity  flowing  through  a  wire, 

ind  to  refer  to  the  phenomena  in  the  space  surrounding  the  wire  as  due 

o  this  current,  although  we  no  longer  by  these  terms  mean  to  imply  any 

upposition  as  to  electricity  being  of  the  nature  of  a  fluid,  or  as  to  the  wire 

)eing  the  path  along  which  the  energy  flows. 

The  magnitude  of  the  current  flowing  in  a  wire  can  be  measured  by  the 
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quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  through  the  wire  in  unit  time.  Thus 
suppose  that  a  conductor  is  connected  to  earth  by  means  of  a  fine  wire,  and 
that  in  order  to  keep  it  at  a  constant  potential,  \'\  higher  than  the  earth, 
we  must  supply  it  with  Q  units  of  positive  electricity  per  second,  then  the 
wire  connecting;  the  conductor  with  earth  will  be  traversed  by  a  current 
in  the  direction  from  the  body  to  the  earth,  and  the  magnitude  of  this 
current,  as  measured  in  the  units  we  have  adopted  above,  is  Q,  If  the 
quantity  Q  is  constant,  the  wire  is  said  to  be  traversed  by  a  constant 
current. 

470.  Electromotive  Force.— The  cause  of  the  electric  current  in 
the  wire  in  the  example  in  the  above  section  is  the  fact  that  the  two  ends 
of  the  wire  arc  at  different  potentials,  and  in  such  a  case,  where  the 
effect  of  the  difference  of  pK)tential  is  to  produce  an  electric  current,  that 
is,  to  move  positive  electrification  from  one  place  to  another,  it  is  generalh 
spoken  of  as  an  electromotive  force.  Thus  what  we  have  hitherto  spoken 
of  as  the  difference  in  potential  between  two  bodies  will  often,  when  weaiv 
dealing  with  electro-kinematics,  be  called  an  electromotive  force  betu'ecn 
the  two  bodies.  It  must,  however,  1^  remembered  that  electromotiiY 
force  and  difTerenre  of  potential  are  two  different  names  for  one  and  ihf 
same  tliin^;,  and  the  restriction  of  the  one  tenn  more  or  less  rigorously  to 
electrostatics  and  of  the  other  to  electro-kinematics  is  simply  a  matter 
of  usage. 

In  the  example  given  al>ove  of  the  wire  connecting  a  body  which  was 
kept  at  a  potential  /'to  earth  (the  potential  of  the  earth  being  taken  to 
he  zero),  the  electromotive  force  acting  on  the  wire  and  to  which  the 
current  is  due,  is  V, 

The  electromotive  force  in  this  example  might  be  produced  by  con- 
necting the  body  with  one  of  the  terminals  of  an  electrical  machine,  sudi 
as  are  described  in  sj  468,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  electrical 
machine  can  l)e  regarded  as  a  source  of  electromotive  force.  The  detailed 
study  of  the  other  sources  of  electromotive  force  can  be  undertaken  widi 
more  profit  at  a  later  stage,  so  that  for  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
suppose  that  what  is  called  an  electric  battery  or  voltaic  cell  is  einplo)'ed. 
One  of  the  simplest  of  such  cells  is  that  due  to  Daniell,  and  consists  of  a 
plate  of  copper  immersed  in  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  and  a  plate  of 
zinc  immersed  in  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  or  in  dilute  sulphuric  add, 
the  two  solutions  being  separated  from  one  another  by  a  partition  of 
porous  earthenware.  When  the  copper  plate  is  connected  with  the  xioc 
plate  by  mecins  of  a  conducting  wire,  this  wire  will  be  traversed  by  % 
current.  If  the  copper  and  zinc  plates  are  connected  with  the  opposite 
quadrants  of  a  quadrant  electrometer  the  needle  will  be  deflected,  showinj! 
that  the  copper  is  at  the  higher  potential. 

The  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  electromotive  fonr 
in  this  cell  is  developed  is  entirely  postponed,  but  it  may  be  of  use  to  say 
(hat  the  energy  necessary  iw  \\\^  wscvtvtenance  of  the  electric  current  in 
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viro  ronnectinj,'  the  copper  to  the  zinc  is  (Uie  to  the  clicniiral  chanj^'cs 

■"i<:h  go  on  in  the  cell  when  a  current  is  passings  for  the  zinc  is  dissolved 

ing  zinc  sulphate,  while  the  copper  sulphate  solution  is  decomposed, 

copper  being   deposited.     We  have  seen  in  JJ   228  that  in  every 

ical  reaction  there  is  a  definite  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  or  evolved, 

*1  in  this  case  more  heat  would  be  evolved  in  the  conversion  of  a  j(iven 

utity  of  zinc  into  zinc  sulphate  than  is  absorlxid  by  the  splitting  up  of 

quantity  of  copper  sulphate  solution  which  occurs  in  the  same  time, 

^  it  is  from  this  surplus  energy  that  the  energy  necessary  for  the 

*ntenance  of  the  electric  current  is  derived. 

^    471.  Oersted*S  Experiment.— Hitherto  we  have  not  had  to  deal 

*^^  any  phenomenon  connecting  magnetism  and  electricity,  although 

of  the  points  in  which  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  resemble  one 

^^^Othcr  may  have  suggested  that  some  connection  must  exist.     The 

^^^tiour  of  being  the  first  to  discover  any  connection  between  electricity 

^^^^  magnetism   belongs  to  Oersted,  wlio  found  that   a   conductor   in 

,^  *^dj  a  current  is  flowing  exerts  an  action  on  a  neighbouring  magnetic 

^^edlc     If  a  wire  is  stretched  horizontally  in  the  magnetic  mcriflian, 

3^  as  to  be  vertiailly  over  a  pivoted   magnetic   needle,  then   Oersted 

^Und  that  the  needle  is  deflected  if  a  current  is  passed  through  the  wire, 

^♦kI  tends  to  set  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  wire.     On  reversing  the 

direction  in  which  the  current  is  tlowing  in  the  wire,  the  direction  in 

^hich  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  is  deflected  is  also  reversed.     The 

direction  of  the  deflection  is  also  reversed  if,  instead  of  being  placed 

^•cr  the  needle,  the  wire  is  placed  below  the  needle. 

A  number  of  rules  have  been  given  to  remember  the  direction  in 
Vhich  the  needle  is  deflected  by  a  conductor  carrying  a  current  in  a 
^ven  direction,  the  two  most  commonly  employed  being  the  following  : 

1.  Imagine  yourself  swimming  in  the  wire  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  current  is  flowing,  and  facing  the  magnetic  needle  ;  then  the  north 
pole  will  be  deflected  towards  your  left  hand,  the  south  pole  being  deflected 
in  the  opposite  direction  (Ampere's  rule). 

2.  Place  your  right  hand  alongside  the  wire,  with  the  fingers  jwinting 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  current  is  flowing,  and  the  thumb  stretched 
out,  so  that  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  turned  towards  the  magnet,  then  the 
north  pole  will  be  deflected  towards  the  direction  in  which  the  thumb  points. 

472.  Lines  of  Foree  of  a  Conductor  conveying  a  Current.— If 

a  wire  through  which  a  fairly  strong  current  is  passed  is  held  in  a 
vertical  position,  so  that  it  passes  through  a  hole  in  a  horizontal  plate 
of  glass,  and  iron  filings  are  scattered  over  the  glass,  on  tapping  the 
glass  the  filings  will  set  themselv<?s  in  curves  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  field  of  a  magnet,  indicate  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  lines  of  force. 
A  scries  of  curves  obtained  in  this  way  are  shown  in  Fig.  457,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  lines  of  force  consist  of  a  series  of  circles,  the  axis  of 
the  wire  being  at  the  centre  of  each. 
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The  J  rcc  on  n  h  ic  lines  or  force  nin  can  be  at  once  ofataiBri 
fn  e  I  cr  of  he  rule  n  lo  tlie  direction  in  which  a  nonh  pok  8 
leflccted  in  Oeretcd's  experiment,  gireti  ia 
the  last  section.  Suppose  that  the  cune 
the  ivire  of  Fig.  4S7  is  running  in  the  diiw- 
on  from  beneath  the  paper  to  abm'e,  iho, 
tn  a  person  swimming  with  the  currei 
north  pole  wilt  be  deflected  to  the  left  hi 
hus  the  lines  nf  force  run  in  the  anticlockwix 
direction.  If  we  imagine  that  a  coricscicwls 
placed  in  the  place  of  the  wire  conve)-ing  the 
ciirrenl,  with  its  point  in  the  direclioi 
^  '^  ■•-■>'  which   the   current   is  flowing-,  and   is  i 

turned  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  tDi 
in  ordiT  to  drive  it  into  a  cork,  it  will  travel  forward  in  the  direfr 
lion  in  which  the  current  is  flowing,  and  the  direction  in  which  it  ii 
turned  nill  be  the  direction  in  which  the  lines  of  force  of  the  current  run. 
Thus  the  direrii<m  of  the  electric  current,  and  the  sense  in  which  the 
lines  of  force  run,  are  related  to  one  another  in  the  same  way  as  ar« 
direction  iif  motion  of  an  onlinnry  right-handed  corkscrew,  or  other  kind 
of  screw,  and  the  sense  in  which  it  is  turned.  It  is  of  great  importance, 
fur  follciwinK  the  forces  in  play  bcltt'een  a  conductor  conveying  a  cnrrert 
.nnd  a  uiagnel,  or  another  conductor  which  is  also  conveying  a  current, 
to  learn  lo  he  able  at  once  to  Icll  in  which  direction  the  lines  of  force  iD 
the  nei^hbourhmxl  of  the  conductors  are  running. 

If,  instead  of  being  straight,  the  conductor  is  bent  into  the  form  ef 
a  circle,  the  lines  of  force  all  thread  through  the  space  enclosed  bf 
the  conducting  hoop,  and  the  general  form  of  the  lines  is  shown 
in  Fi>,r.  462. 

473.  Strength  of  the  Hagnefle  Field  doe  to  a  Cnprsiit— Socc 
the  space  in  the  neij{hl>ourhood  of  a  conductor  in  which  m.  ciinetit  is 
floH'ing  is,  o»ing  to  the  current,  a  magnetic  field,  and  that  the  stimgtfa 
of  this  magnetic  field  can  be  measured  by  the  rnethods  given  in  the 
preccditig  pages,  we  may  take  the  strength  of  the  field  at  a  given 
distance  from  the  conductor,  which  has  a  given  shape,  u  a  ineaauie  of 
the  strength  of  the  current  flowing  in  the  wire.  A  system  of  electrical 
units  has  been  derived  in  this  way,  the  starting-point  being  the  >tRngtll 
nf  the  magnetic  field  due  10  a  conductor  conveying  the  cnirenL  The 
conductor  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  fonn  of  an  art:  of  a  circle  of  whidi  Ibe 
radius  is  one  centimetre,  the  length  of  the  arc  being  also  one  cenljmeiie. 
Then  unit  current  is  such  that  the  magnetic  field  pmduced  at  the  centre  tt 
the  circle,  of  which  the  conductor  is  an  arc,  is  unity.  Hence,  since  the 
unit  magnetic  fleld  is  such  that  the  unit  north  pole  is  acted  upon  by  s 
force  of  a  dyne,  the  unit  current  may  be  defined  in  this  system  as  such 
that  if  flowing  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  which  the  radius  is  one  centi- 
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xnetre,  tlie  length  of  the  arc  also  being  one  centimetre,  then  the  force 
exerted  on  a  unit  pole  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  circle  will  be 
A  dyne. 

We  thus  see  that  we  have  two  ways  of  defining  the  strength  of  an 
electric  current,  one  of  them  depending  on  the  definition  of  the  strength 
of  an  electric  charge,  that  is,  on  the  force  exerted  on  one  another  by  two 
charged  bodies,  and  the  other  on  the  force  which  a  conductor  carrying 
a  current  exerts  on  a  magnetic  pole.  The  magnitude  of  this  latter 
depends  on  the  definition  of  the  unit  pole,  which  is  derived  from  the 
force  with  which  two  magnetic  poles  act  on  one  another.  The  first  of  these 
systems,  namely,  that  depending  on  the  force  exerted  between  charged 
bodies,  is  called  the  electro-static  system  of  electrical  units,  and  the  other 
is  called  the  electro-magnetic  system.  On  either  system  a  consistent 
series  of  electrical  and  magnetic  units  can  be  built  up,  and  in  a  later 
chapter  we  shall  return  to  the  relation  which  these  two  systems  bear 
to  one  another,  but  for  the  present  we  shall  make  use  of  the  electro- 
magnetic system,  not  only  on  account  of  its  greater  adaptability  to  the 
subjects  with  which  we  shall  be  dealing,  but  also  since  it  is  this  system 
that  is  exclusively  used  in  practice. 

The  unit  current,  defined  above,  is  found  to  be  too  large  for  practical 
purposes,  and.  hence  the  unit  ordinarily  employed  is  a  tenth  of  the  above 
unit  This  practical  unit  is  called  the  ampere^  while  the  theoretical  unit 
of  which  it  is  a  tenth  part,  and  which  belongs  to  the  centimetre-gram- 
second  system  of  absolute  units,  is  called  the  c,)^,s.  unit  of  current. 

474.  Units  of  Quantity  and  of  Eleetromotive  Force  on  the 

ElectFO-magnetie  System.— In  the  electro-magnetic  system  of  units, 
the  unit  quantity  of  electricity  is  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  crosses 
a  given  section  of  a  wire  in  which  the  unit  current  is  fiowing  during  a 
second.  If  the  current  is  one  ampere,  then  the  unit  quantity  as  defined 
above  is  the  practice  unit  of  quantity  and  is  called  the  coulomb.  Thus 
in  one  second  one  coulomb  of  electricity  is  transported  past  a  given 
point  by  a  current  of  one  ampere. 

The  electro-magnetic  unit  of  difference  of  potential  or  of  electro- 
motive force  is  such  that  if  the  unit  electro-magnetic  c^uantity  of  elec- 
tricity falls  through  this  unit  of  potential,  the  work  done  is  one  erg. 
This  unit  being  very  small,  for  practical  purposes  the  unit  adopted  is  lo^ 
times  tins  unit  This  practical  unit  of  electromotive  force  is  called  a 
volt 

The  electromotive  force  of  a  Daniell's  cell  is  about  i.i  volts.  In 
order  to  save  writing  the  words  electromotive  force  at  length,  we  shall 
often  use  the  recognised  abbreviation  E.M.F. 

476.  Strength  of  the  Field  due  to  a  Straight  Conductor  in 
which  a  Cuprent  is  Passing.— Suppose  that  \\\  (Fig,  458)  is  a  wire 
through  which  a  current  is  passing,  and  th<it  pcd  is  the  line  of  force  of 
the  dnrent  passing  through  a  point  P,  which  is  at  a  distance  r  from  the 
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wire.     Then  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  field  due  to  the  current  at  the 
point  r  is  tangential  to  the  hne  of  force,  />.  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow. 

The  strength  of  the  field  is 
obviously  proportional  to  the 
strength  of  the  current  in  the 
wire,  for  if  a  second  uire, 
carrying  an  equal  current, 
JQ  were  placed  alongside  AR  the 
^^^^.^j^  ■     ^/^       field  at  P  due  to  this  current 

would  have  the  same  value  as 
the  field  at  this  point  due  to 
the  current  in  ab,  and  hence, 
when  the  two  wires  exist  simul- 
taneously, the  field  at  P  will  be 
twice  as  strong  as  it  is  when  only  one  of  the  wires  is  present  The  ti^'o 
wires,  eacli  carrying  a  current  C',  are  equivalent  to  a  single  wire  in 
whicli  the  current  is  2C,  so  that  doubling  the  current  has  also  doubled 
the  strength  of  the  field  at  P.  The  rale  at  which  the  strength  of  the  field 
varies  with  tlie  distance  r  from  the  wire  can  be  at  once  deduced  from 
the  experimental  fact  that  if  a  magnet  be  suspended  so  that  its  two  poles 
lie  on  a  line  passing  through  the  wire  and  perpendicular  to  the  wire, 
then  the  magnet  experiences  no  force  tending  to  make  it  rotate  round 
the  wire.  Supp<jse  that  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  is  at  P,  at  a 
distance  r  from  the  wire,  while  the  south  pole  is  at  Q,  at  a  distance  R* 
Let  the  strength  of  the  field  at  P  be  //,  and  that  at  Q  be  //',  then  the 
force  exerted  on  the  north  pole  P  is  /////,  where  m  is  the  strength  of  the 
pole.  The  moment  of  this  force  about  the  axis  of  the  wire,  tending  to 
rotate  the  magnet  in  the  anticlockwise  direction,  is  mHr,  In  the  same 
way,  the  moment  of  the  force  due  to  the  field  of  the  current  on  the  south 
pole  at  (J  is  /////'A',  and  tends  to  rotate  the  magnet  in  the  clockwise 
direction.  Since  experiment  shows  that  the  magnet  experiences  no 
resultant  force  tending  to  make  it  rotate  as  a  whole  round  the  wire, 
these  two  moments  must  be  equal  and  opposite.     Hence 


or 


Hence  it  follows  that  the  strength  of  the  field  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
long  straight  conductor  conveying  a  current  varies  inversely  as  the 
distance  from  the  conductor. 

We  may  therefore  say  that  the  strength  of  the  field  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  such  a  long  straight  wire,  in  which  a  current  C  is  flow^ing,  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  and  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  distance  of  the  point  considered  from  the  wire,  or 
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here  A*  is  a  constant  By  making  measurements  of  the  strength  of 
le  field  by  any  of  the  methods  previously  given,  say  by  noting  the 
efiection  of  a  small  magnetic  needle  when  at  a  given  distance  from  the 
ire,  we  can  obtain  the  ratio  of  the  strength  of  the  field  due  to  the 
irrent  to  the  strength  of  the  earth's  field,  the  value  of  which  is  known, 
can  be  shown  that,  if  C  is  measured  in  c,j{.s,  units,  the  value  of  the 
mstant  K  is  2.  Hence  the  strength  of  the  6eld  at  a  distance  r  from 
ic  wire  is  £^ven  by  /^=2C/r,  if  C  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  cjr.s.  unit 
r  current,  and  is  equal  to  zAjior  or  Aj^r^  where  A  is  the  value  of  the 
irrent  measured  in  amperes. 

Since  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field,  at  a  distance  r  from  a  long 
laight  wire  in  which  a  current  of  C  c.^.s.  units  is  flowing,  is  2C/r, 
ad  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  radius  r  is  2Tr,  the  work  done  in 
urying  a  tmit  pole  round  the  wire  along  the  circle  of  radius  r  will  be 
rrX2C/ror  4irC  Thus  the  work  done  in  carrying  a  pole  round  the 
inductor  is  independent  of  the  radius  of  the  circle  along  which  the 
9le  is  carried,  and  hence  the  work  done  will  be  the  same  whatever  the 
ath  traversed  by  the  pole,  so  long  as  it  passes  completely  round  the 
ire  and  then  returns  to  its  starting-point.  That  this  is  so  is  immedi- 
tely  evident,  for  we  may  split  up  any  given  path  into  a  number  of  small 
iements  which  are  alternately  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force  and  at  right 
agles  to  the  lines  of  force,  and  the  work  done  along  the  sum  of  the 
ortions  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  will,  by  what  has  been 
Iready  said,  be  equal  to  4tC,  while  no  work  will  be  done  in  the  short 
aths  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force, 
nee  there  is  no  component  of  the  force  along  these 
aths. 

Although  there  is  no  couple  tending  to  make  a 
lagnet  as  a  whole  revolve  round  an  infinitely  long 
traight  conductor  in  which  a  current  is  flowing, 
wing  to  the  fact  that  the  force  acting  on  the  north  C ' 
ole  is  exacdy  balanced  by  the  force  acting  on  the 
outh  pole,  yet  by  using  a  conductor  of  finite  length 
re  may  eliminate  the  efTect  of  the  current  on  one  pole, 
nd  thus  allow  the  other  pole  to  be  moved  round  in 
lie  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  of  the  current. 
)ne  arrangement  by  which  this  experiment  may  be 
arried  out  is  shown  in  Fig.  459.  A  vertical  axle,  ab, 
\  pivoted  so  that  it  may  turn  freely,  and  to  this  is 
ttached  a  magnet,  NS,  which  is  bent  in  the  manner 
hown  in  the  figure.  An  annular  mercury  cup,  c,  is  also  attached  to  the 
liddle  of  the  axle,  this  mercury  cup  being  in  conducting  communication 
nih  the  axle.  Thus  a  current  can  be  passed  down  the  axle  entering  at 
[le  upper  pivot  and  leave  by  means  of  a  wire,  F,  which  dips  in  the  mercury. 
n  the  portion  AG  of  the  axle  there  will  thus  be  a  current  flowing,  and  the 
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north  pole  of  the  magnet  will  be  acted  upon  by  this  current.  Since,  liov»s 
ever,  tiiere  is  no  current  in  the  portion  GB  of  the  axle,  the  south  po^^l 
will  not  be  within  the  field  of  the  current  Thus  the  magnet  as  a  wbon 
will  be  acted  upon  by  a  turning  moment  tending  to  make  it  rotate  abott.1 
the  axle,  the  direction  of  motion,  if  we  look  from  above,  being  clodLwisc^l 
for  the  lines  of  force  of  the  current  from  A  to  G,  when  seen  from  abof^  I 
run  in  the  clockwise  direction.  1 

If  ///  is  the  strength  of  the  pole  of  the  magnet  and  the  current  flowiof  ] 
is  L\  the  work  done  by  the  current  on  the  magnet  during  each  compkle] 
rotation  is  ^rmC.  When  the  steady  state  has  been  reached,  that  x^  I 
when  the  magnet  is  rotating  with  uniform  velocity,  this  quantity  of  woik  j 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  work  done  against  friction  in  moving  the  rotating 
parts  of  the  instrument.  ! 

476.  Field  due  to  a  Circular  Conduetor.— In  the  previous  sectioo  \ 
we  have  dealt  with  the  magnetic  field  of  a  long  straight  conductor  in 
which  a  current  is  flowing,  and  we  have  now  to  consider  the  field  due  to 
conductors  of  other  fonns. 

We  may  regard  the  field  at  any  point  as  due  to  the  combined  action 
of  all  the  small  elements  into  which  the  conducting  wire  may  be  supposed 
to  be  broken  up.  The  eflfect  of  a  small  element,  such  as  we  have  supposed 
the  wire  to  be  split  up  into,  cannot  be  measured  exp)erimentally,  since  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  such  an  element,  for  the  current  must  be  con- 
ducted to  and  away  from  the  clement,  and  the  magnetic  effect  of  these 
conductors  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  Ampere,  however, 
made  a  long  series  of  experiments  on  the  magnetic  field  of  conductors 
of  different  fonns,  and  he  deduced  from  his  results  what  would  be  the 
magnetic  field  of  a  small  element  of  a  wire  in  which  a  current  C  is  flow- 
ing. If  bs  is  the  length  of  the  element,  and  if  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  element  makes  an  angle  0  with  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  the 
element  to  the  point  where  the  strength  of  the  field  is  to  be  measured, 
and  the  distance  of  this  point  from  the  centre  of  the  element  is  r,  then 
the  strength  of  the  field  is  Cdx.sin  Ojr*. 

Although  the  correctness  of  this  expression  cannot  be  directly  tested 
by  experiment,  yet  by  its  means  we  can  calculate  the  strength  of  the 
field  due  to  conductors  of  certain  fixed  forms,  and  then  if  the  calculated 
result  agrees  with  the  value  obtained  experimentally,  the  correctness  of 
Ampere's  law  will  be  made  more  and  more  probable  as  the  number  of 
experiments  made  is  increased. 

As  an  application  of  the  law,  we  may  employ  it  to  obtain  the  strength 
of  the  field  near  a  wire  which  is  bent  in  the  form  of  a  circle  of  radius  A'. 
First  let  the  point  at  which  the  force  is  to  be  calculated  be  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  then  the  angle  between  the  element  and  the  line  joining  the 
clement  to  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  always  90** ;  hence  sin  0  is  i  for  all 
the  elements.  The  distance  of  the  point  where  the  strength  of  the  field 
is  to  be  measured  from  the  elements  is  also  constant,  being  R  the  radius 
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circle.  Hence  the  strength  of  the  field  due  to  each  element  of 
hx  is  Ctx\F^.  Further,  since  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force 
each  element  are  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  element,  the 
Ml  of  the  lines  of  force  at  the  centre  of  the  circle  are  all  parallel  to 
s  of  the  circle.  Thus  the  strength  of  the  field  due  to  the  combined 
>f  all  the  elements  is  obtained  by  simply  adding  the  strength  due 
\i  of  them  separately.  The  factor  C\E^  being  common  to  all  the 
its,  we  have  simply  to  add  together  the  lengths  of  the  different 
Its  of  the  wire  and  then  multiply  the  sum  by  QF^,  But  the  sum  of 
gths  of  the  elements  is  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  that  is,  27r/i'. 
the  strength  of  the  field  at  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  27rC/^.  1  f, 
1  of  being  a  complete  circle,  the  wire  only  occupies  an  arc  of  which 
gth  is  equal  to  the  radius  R  of  the  circle,  the  strength  of  the  field 
:»ntre  is  C\R,  If,  further,  the  radius  of  the  circle  is  one  centimetre, 
igth  of  the  wire  also  being  one  centimetre,  the  strength  of  the 
the  centre  is  C,  Hence  if  the  strength  of  the  field  at  the  centre 
',  the  current  in  the  wire  is  also  unity,  and  this  result  agrees  with 
inition  of  the  unit  current. 

istead  of  the  wire  only  forming  a  single  turn  there  are  //  turns,  all 
IS  /?,  and  a  current  C  is  sent  through  them  all,  since  the  field  due 
he  turns  will  be  parallel,  and  the  strength  at  the  centre  due  to 
n  is  27rC//?,  the  strength  of  the  field  due  to  the  n  turns  will  be 
'.  If,  instead  of  being  measured  in  c^.s,  units,  the  current  is 
ed  in  amperes,  the  strength  of  the  field  produced  at  the  centre  by 
nt  of  A  amperes,  when  flowing  in  a  circular  coil  of  radius  A*  and 
n  turns,  is  ztcnAj^R, 

obtain  the  strength  of  the  field  at  any  point  on  the  axis  of  the 
)ther  than  the  centre,  we  may  proceed  as  follows.     Let  A  and  B 
o)  represent  the  cross-section  of  the  circular  conductor  by  a  plane 
f  the  paper)  passing  through    the 
C    Let  the  distance  of  the  point  p 
le  plane  of  the  circle  be  d^  and  the 
lade  by  a  line  joining  P  to  any  point 
circumference  of  the  circle  with  the 
0.    Consider  an  element  of  the  wire 
th  8jr  at  A  ;  the  strength  of  the  field 
this  element  at  P  will  be  C8xIap\ 
le  line  apJs  at  right  angles  to  the 
t.      Also    Ap2=A*2  +  ^,   so   that   the 
ue  to  the  element  is  Cdxl{R' +  d'^Y 

he  lines  of  force  of  the  element  are  circles  in  the  plane  of  tlie 
nth  A  as  centre,  the  direction  of  the  force  at  p  is  tangential  to 
:le  in  the  plane  passing  through  P  perpendicular  to  the  element 
ed  about  A  as  centre  and  with  ap  as  radius,  that  is,  it  is  along  PD, 
>D  is  at  right  angles  to  ap.     This  force  may  be  resolved  into  two 
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components,  unc  along  the  axis  of  the  circle  and  the  other  along  the  line 
I'K  at  rij^ht  an^^lcs  to  the  axis.  Since  PD  is  at  right  angles  to  AF,  aad  PF 
is  at  right  angles  to  CP,  the  angle  FPD  is  equal  to  S,     Hence  the  com- 

ponent  of  F  along  the  axis  is  -- — -^  sin  6/,  and  the  component  at  right 

A-  +  // - 

Chx 
angles  to  the  axis  is  ,^      ^  cos  d.     If  we  proceed  in  the  same  way  for 

Jyr  +  ii~ 

the  clement  of  length  Kv  at  \\  the  component  along  the  axis  will  also  be 

,^.      ..i  i>'n  6^,  and  the  component  at  right  angles  to  the   axis  will  be 
A-  +  «- 

,w       o-cos  6^,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  component  due  to  the 

element  at  A.  Thus  the  components  of  the  fields  due  to  these  two 
elements  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  are  equal  and  opposite,  and  hence 
are  in  ecjuilibrium  and  neutralise  each  other.  Since  the  whole  circle 
may  ])e  split  up  into  pairs  of  elements  which  bear  to  one  another  the 
same  relation  as  do  the  elements  at  A  and  B,  the  components  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  will  on  the  whole  neutralise  one  another,  and  in  calculating 
the  strength  of  the  field  at  P  we  have  only  to  consider  the  components 
parallel  to  the  axis.  The  term  C  sin  Bj{/^  +  {f^)\s  common  to  all  the 
axial  components  of  all  the  elements,  and  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the 
elements  is  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  that  is,  27rA*.     Hence  the 

strength  of  the  tield  at  P  is  27ry?C  sin  OI(J^  +  (i'\  or,  since  sin  6^  =  ac/ap= 
/\  x/(A'  iw/),  this  may  be  written  2irI<^CI(,I^-\-d^)l.  If  there  are  //  turns, 
the  strength  of  the  field  at  P  is  2TrnkK{I^-\-d^)\. 

Af77,  GalvanometePS.— The  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle  from  its 
position  of  equilibrium  in  a  magnetic  field,  either  that  of  the  earth  or  that 
due  to  the  combined  field  of  the  earth  and  a  magnet,  by  the  action  of  the 
field  due  to  a  wire  in  which  a  current  is  flowing  is  the  commonest  way  of 
detecting  and  of  measuring  a  current.  An  instrument  consisting  essenti- 
ally of  a  magnetic  needle  and  a  conducting  wire,  so  arranged  that  when 
a  current  flows  in  the  wire  the  needle  is  deflected  and  used  for  detecting 
or  measuring  an  electric  current,  is  called  a  galvanometer.  Galvano- 
meters may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  namely,  those  used  for 
simply  detecting  the  passage  of  a  current  or  o(  comparing  the  magnitude 
of  two  currents  and  those  in  which,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  deflection, 
we  can  calculate  the  magnitude  of  the  current.  In  the  first  class  the  chief 
requisite  is  sensitiveness,  that  is,  that  a  ver>'  small  current  should  produce 
a  measureable  deflection  of  the  needle  ;  while  in  the  second  class  sensi- 
tiveness has  to  be  subordinate  to  the  requirement  that  we  must  be  able 
to  calculate  from  the  dimensions  of  the  coil,  &c.,  the  value  of  the  field 
produced  at  the  centre  by  unit  current. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  last  section,  the  strength  of  the  field  at  the 
centre  of  a  circular  coil  varies  inversely  as  the  radius  of  the  coil,  and 
hence  if  wc  wish  to  make  the  field  produced  by  a  given  current  as  great 
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as  possible,  we  must  make  the  radius  of  the  coil  small.  Further,  since 
the  strength  of  the  field  is  directly  proportional  to  tlie  number  of  turns, 
the  sensitiveness  will  obviously  increase  as  the  number  of  turns  increases. 

Suppose  that  the  plane  of  the  galvanometer  coil  is  made  to  coincide 
with  the  magnetic  meridian,  so  that  the  field  due  to  the  coil  is  at  ri^^ht 
angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  then  the  direction  in  which  a  magnetic 
needle  suspended  at  the  centre  of  the  coil  will  set  itself  will  be  the  direc- 
tion of  the  resultant  of  the  field  of  the  coil  and  th<it  of  the  earth.  If, 
then,  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  magnet  the  strength  of  the  field,  in  which 
the  needle  hangs  when  no  current  is  passing,  is  decreased,  the  resultant 
of  this  field  and  that  due  to  the  current  in  the  coil  will  be  nearer  to  the 
direction  of  the  field  due  to  the  coil.  The  deflection  of  the  needle  will 
therefore  be  greater  for  a  given  strength  of  the  coil  field. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  galvanometer  is  also  sometimes  increased  by 
employing  what  is  called  an  astatic  system  for  the  needle.  An  astatic 
system  consists  of  two  magnetic  needles  of  almost  the  same  magnetic 
moment,  fixed  to  a  stem  to  which  is  attached  the  fibre  by  which  they 
are  suspended  in  such  a  way  that  their  poles  are  turned  in  opposite 
directions,  as  shown  in  Fig.  461.  If  the  magnetic 
moment  of  the  magnet  ns  is  /;/,  while  that  of //V  is  ///+.r, 
where  jr  is  a  small  quantity,  the  system  will  set  itself  in  the  5  |  n 
magnetic  meridian  with  the  pole  //'  towards  the  north,  for 
the  magnet  /r*/  is  the  stronger.  If  the  system  is  deflected 
through  an  angle  0  from  the  meridian,  the  couple  tending 
to  bring  the  needle  //V  back  into  the  meridian  is  (Jj  425)   ft- — 


—S' 

{m+x)H  sin  0^  while  the  couple  tending  to   luni  the         kkj.  ^61. 
magnet  ns  out  of  the  meridian  is  /////  sin   6.     Hence 
the  resultant  couple  tending  to   bring  the   system   into  the  meridian 
is  xH  sin  6, 

By  making  the  quantity  x  small,  this  couple  can  be  made  as  small  as 
we  like,  so  that  if  the  needles  are  of  almost  the  same  magnetic  moment, 
the  directive  couple  acting  on  the  astatic  system,  due  to  the  field  in 
which  the  system  is  suspended,  is  very  small. 

In  the  application  of  an  astatic  system  to  the  galvanometer,  the  coil 
of  wire  is  either  made  to  surround  one  needle  only,  or  two  coils  are 
employed,  one  round  each  needle,  but  the  current  is  sent  round  the  two 
coils  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  the  field  due  to  the  coils  in  each  case 
tends  to  deflect  the  needles  in  the  same  direction.  Thus  while  the 
deflecting  couple  due  to  the  field  of  the  galvanometer  coils  remains  the 
same,  the  directing  couple  which  tends  to  bring  the  needles  into  the 
meridian,  and  hence  opposes  the  deflection  of  the  needle,  is  reduced,  and 
the  deflection  produced  by  a  given  current  in  the  coils  of  the  galvano- 
meter is  increased. 

In  sensitive  galvanometers  the  deflection  of  the  needle  is  road  by 
means  of  a  light  mirror,  which   is  attached  to  the  needle  system,  a 
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telescope  anil  scale  being  employed  as  described  in  §  332,  or  the  in 

of  n  slit,  which  is  illiiniinaied  by  a  lamp,  is  thrown  on  a  divided  scale  I 

after  rcllei-t ion  at  the  mirror.     The  image  is  either  produced  by  using  a  1 

concave  [iiirmr,  or  by  placing  3  lens  in  front  of  the  plane  e 

both  ciises  the  an^le  through  which  the  reflected  beam  !s  deflected  is 

twice  as  great  as  the  angle  through  which  the  needle  is  turned. 

478.  The  Tangent  OalTanomet«r.— In  the  form  of  galvanomeiei 
described  in  the  last  section,  the  field  due  to  the  coils  at  the  plac 
the  needles  are  placed  is  very  irregular,  on  account  of  the  crowding 
together  of  the  turns  of  wire,  so  that  as  the  needle  turns  under  Ibe 
influence  of  a  current  the  strength  of  the  field  due  to  the  current  changes, 


and  thus,  except  for  very  small  deflections,  the  deflection  of  the  needle  is 
not  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current  in  the  coils.  In  designing 
a  galvanometer  in  which  the  law  connecting  the  deflection  and  the 
strength  of  the  current  in  the  coils  is  known,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange 
that  the  field  due  to  the  current  at  the  point  where  the  needle  is  placed 
shall  be  as  uniform  as  possible. 

The  most  common  form  of  galvanometer  for  measuring  currents,  as 
distinct  from  detecting  them,  is  the  tangent  galvanometer,  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  Ihe  currents  are  proportional  to  the  tangents  of  the  angles 
through  which  the  needle  is  deflected.  The  coil  of  a  tangent  galvano- 
meter is  made  of  large  radius,  and  Ihe  turns  of  wire  an  all  wound  in 
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small  groove  in  a  metal  or  wooden  ring,  the  groove  being  of  small  cross- 
iCtion  compared  with  the  radius  of  the  ring.  In  Fig.  462  the  lines  of 
ice  and  the  equipotential  surfaces  for  such  a  coil  are  shown,  and  it  will 
5  noticed  that  the  field  is  very  nearly  uniform  near  the  centre,  so  that 

the  needle  is  small,  say  its  length  is  not  more  than  1/20  of  the  dia- 
eter  of  the  coil,  the  part  of  the  field  in  which  it  hangs  is  practically 
lifonn,  and  for  any  given  current  is  of  the  same  strength  as  the  field 

the  centre  of  the  coil.  This  figure  also  illustrates  how  it  is  that  in  a 
Jvanometer,  in  which  the  length  of  the  needle  is  almost  as  great  as  the 
ameter  of  the  coil,  the  strength  of  the  field  changes  as  the  needle  is 
Reeled. 

Suppose  that  the  coil  of  the  tangent  galvanometer  is  set  up  in  the 
lagnetic  meridian,  and  that  the  value  of  the  earth's  field  at  the  centre 
f  the  coil,  where  the  needle  is  placed,  is  //.  If  there  are  n  turns  in  the 
3il,  and  the  mean  radius  of  the  coil  is  r,  the  cross-section  of  the  coil 
eing  so  small  that  the  radius  of  each  turn  differs  but  little  from  the 
lean,  the  strength  of  the  field  at  the  centre  of  the  coil  when  a  current  of 
^  c.g^,  units  is  passing  is  27r»C/r,  and  the  direction  of  the  field  is  at  right 
ngles  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 

If,  under  the  influence  of  the  field  due  to  the  current  in  the  galvano- 
neter,  the  needle  is  deflected  through  an  angle  B  from  the  meridian,  then, 
.s  was  shown  in  §  425,  the  couple  tending  to  bring  the  needle  back  inlo 
he  meridian  will  be  mH  sin  ^,  where  ;//  is  the  magnetic  moment  of  the 
leedle.  In  the  same  way,  the  couple  due  to  the  field  of  the  coil  is 
MrnmC  cos  djr.  If  the  needle  is  at  rest  under  the  in- 
luence  of  these  two  couples,  they  must  be  equal,  hence 

2irftmC  cos  6/r=M// sin  0, 


»r 


C=  ^^-  tan  6, 
2irn 


We  might  arrive  at  this  result  directly  without  using 
he  result  obtained  in  §  425,  in  the  following  manner.  Let 
^s  (Fig.  463)  be  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian, 
md  hence  also  the  trace  of  the  plane  of  the  coil,  and 
et  the  position  of  the  needle  when  deflected  by  the 
:urrent  be  son^  making  an  angle  6  with  the  meridian, 
rhen  the  force  exerted  on  the  pole  n  of  the  needle 
iue  to  the  earth's  field  is  mH,  in  the  direction  tjh  Fig.  463. 

>arallel  to  SN.  The  turning  moment  of  this  force 
ibout  O  is  mH.Ui.  But  L«  is  equal  to  o«.sin  ^,  or,  if  2/  is  the  length 
)f  the  needle,  to  /  sin  6.  Hence  the  moment  of  the  force  due  to  //  is 
'mH  sin  B,  In  the  same  way,  the  coil  has  a  field  of  strength  ZTrnCjr  in 
he  direction  nf,  and  the  force  on  the  pole  «,  due  to  this  field,  is  2'jrmnC/r. 
rhe  moment  of  this  force  about  O  is  LO ,  2irw/iC/r,  or,  since  £0  =  /  cos  Oy 
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wire.     Then  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  field  due  to  the  current  at  ibc 
point  P  is  tangential  to  the  line  of  force,  />.  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow. 

The  strength  of  the  field  is 
obviously  proportional  to  the 
strength  of  the  current  in  the 
wire,  for  if  a  second  wire, 
carrying  an  equal  current, 
IQ  ^vcre  placed  alongside  AB  the 
C^^^^n^  '     ^^       field  at  P  due  to  this  current 

would  have  the  same  value  as 
the  field  at  this  point  due  to 
the  current  in  AB,  and  hence, 
when  the  two  wires  exist  simul- 
taneously, the  field  at  P  will  be 
twice  as  strong  as  it  is  when  only  one  of  the  wires  is  present.  The  twt* 
wires,  each  carrying  a  current  6',  arc  equivalent  to  a  single  wire  in 
which  the  current  is  2C,  so  that  doubling  the  current  has  also  douUed 
the  strength  of  the  field  at  P.  The  rate  at  which  the  strength  of  the  field 
varies  with  the  distance  r  from  the  wire  can  be  at  once  deduced  from 
the  experimental  fact  that  if  a  magnet  be  suspended  so  that  its  two  pdes 
lie  on  a  line  passing  through  the  wire  and  perpendicular  to  the  wire, 
then  the  magnet  experiences  no  force  tending  to  make  it  rotate  round 
the  wire.  Suppose  that  the  noith  pole  of  the  magnet  is  at  P,  at  ^ 
distance  r  from  the  wire,  while  the  south  pole  is  at  Q,  at  a  distance  R» 
Let  the  strenj^th  of  the  field  at  P  be  //,  and  that  at  Q  be  H\  then  the 
force  exerted  on  the  north  pole  P  is  ntH^  where  m  is  the  strength  of  the 
pole.  The  moment  of  this  force  about  the  axis  of  the  wire,  tending  to 
rotate  the  magnet  in  the  anticlockwise  direction,  is  mHr,  In  the  same 
way,  the  moment  of  the  force  due  to  the  field  of  the  current  on  the  south 
pole  at  Q  is  mlf'K^  and  tends  to  rotate  the  magnet  in  the  clockiiise 
direction.  Since  experiment  shows  that  the  magnet  experiences  no 
resultant  force  tending  to  make  it  rotate  as  a  whole  round  the  wire, 
these  two  moments  must  be  equal  and  opposite.     Hence 


or 


mHr=^mH'Ry 


Hence  it  follows  that  the  strength  of  the  field  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
long  straight  conductor  conveying  a  current  varies  inversely  as  ttie 
distance  from  the  conductor. 

We  may  tlierefore  say  that  the  strength  of  the  field  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  such  a  long  straight  wire,  in  which  a  current  C  is  flowing,  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  and  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  distance  of  the  point  considered  from  the  wire,  or 

H  =  KC\r, 
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where  A'  is  a  constant.  By  making  measurements  of  the  strength  ol 
the  field  by  any  of  the  methods  previously  given,  say  by  noting  the 
deflection  of  a  small  magnetic  needle  when  at  a  given  distance  from  the 
wire,  we  can  obtain  the  ratio  of  the  strength  of  the  field  due  to  the 
current  to  the  strength  of  the  earth's  field,  the  value  of  which  is  known, 
it  can  be  shown  that,  if  C  is  measured  in  c.g,s.  units,  the  value  of  the 
constant  K  is  2.  Hence  the  strength  of  the  field  at  a  distance  r  from 
the  wire  is  given  by  //=2C/r,  if  C  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  cg,s,  unit 
of  current,  and  is  equal  to  2A\\Qr  ox  A/^r,  where  A  is  the  value  of  the 
current  measured  in  amperes. 

Since  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field,  at  a  distance  r  from  a  long 
straight  wire  in  which  a  current  of  C  c.g.s.  units  is  flowing,  is  2C/r, 
and  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  radius  r  is  2Tr,  the  work  done  in 
carrying  a  unit  pole  round  the  wire  along  the  circle  of  radius  r  will  be 
2irrX2C/r  or  47rC  Thus  the  work  done  in  carrying  a  pole  round  the 
conductor  is  independent  of  the  radius  of  the  circle  along  which  the 
pole  is  carried,  and  hence  the  work  done  will  be  the  same  whatever  the 
path  traversed  by  the  pole,  so  long  as  it  passes  completely  round  the 
wire  and  then  returns  to  its  starting-point.  That  this  is  so  is  immedi- 
ately evident,  for  we  may  split  up  any  given  path  into  a  number  of  small 
elements  which  are  alternately  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  lines  of  force,  and  the  work  done  along  the  sum  of  the 
portions  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  will,  by  what  has  been 
already  said,  be  equal  to  4rC,  while  no  work  will  be  done  in  the  short 
paths  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force, 
since  there  is  no  component  of  the  force  along  these 
paths. 

Although  there  is  no  couple  tending  to  make  a 
magnet  as  a  whole  revolve  round  an  infinitely  long 
straight  conductor  in  which  a  current  is  flowing, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  force  acting  on  the  north  C ' 
pole  is  exactly  balanced  by  the  force  acting  on  the 
south  pole,  yet  by  using  a  conductor  of  finite  length 
we  may  eliminate  the  effect  of  the  current  on  one  pole, 
and  thus  allow  the  other  pole  to  be  moved  round  in 
the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  of  the  current. 
One  arrangement  by  which  this  experiment  may  be 
carried  out  is  shown  in  Fig.  459.  A  vertical  axle,  ab, 
is  pivoted  so  that  it  may  turn  freely,  and  to  this  is 
attached  a  magnet,  ns,  which  is  bent  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  figure.  An  annular  mercury  cup,  c,  is  also  attached  to  the 
middle  of  the  axle,  this  mercury  cup  being  in  conducting  communication 
with  the  axle.  Thus  a  current  can  be  passed  down  the  axle  entering  at 
the  upper  pivot  and  leave  by  means  of  a  wire,  F,  which  dips  in  the  mercury* 
In  the  portion  AG  of  the  axle  there  will  thus  be  a  cuttexiX.  ^cw\ti"^^^TA^^ 


Fig.  459. 
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north  pole  of  the  nia^et  will  be  acted  upon  by  this  current.  Since,  bov^ 
ever,  there  is  no  current  in  the  portion  GB  of  the  axle,  the  south  pc^  S^ 
will  not  be  within  the  field  of  the  current  Thus  the  magnet  as  a  whole 
will  be  acted  upon  by  a  turning  moment  tending  to  make  it  rotate  about 
the  axle,  the  direction  of  motion,  if  we  look  from  above,  being  clockwise^ 
for  the  lines  of  force  of  the  current  from  A  to  G,  when  seen  fixun  above, 
run  in  the  clockwise  direction. 

If  ///  is  the  strength  of  the  pole  of  the  magnet  and  the  current  flowing 
is  C\  the  work  done  by  the  current  on  the  magnet  during  each  complete 
rotation  is  ^rmC,  When  the  steady  state  has  been  reached,  that  is^ 
when  the  magnet  is  rotating  with  unifonn  velocity,  this  quantity  of  work 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  work  done  against  friction  in  moving  the  rotating 
parts  of  the  instrument. 

476.  Field  due  to  a  Circular  Conductor.— In  the  previous  section 
we  have  dealt  with  the  magnetic  field  of  a  long  straight  conductor  in 
which  a  current  is  flowing,  and  we  have  now  to  consider  the  field  due  to 
conductors  of  other  forms. 

We  may  regard  the  field  at  any  point  as  due  to  the  combined  actkm 
of  all  the  small  elements  into  which  the  conducting  wire  may  be  supposed 
to  be  broken  up.  The  effect  of  a  small  element,  such  as  we  have  supposed 
the  wire  to  be  split  up  into,  cannot  be  measured  experimentally,  since  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  such  an  element,  for  the  current  must  be  con- 
ducted to  and  away  from  the  element,  and  the  magnetic  efTcct  of  these 
conductors  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account  Ampere,  hoi^'ever, 
made  a  long  series  of  experiments  on  the  magnetic  field  of  conductors 
of  different  forms,  and  he  deduced  from  his  results  what  would  be  the 
magnetic  field  of  a  small  element  of  a  wire  in  which  a  current  C  is  flow- 
ing. If  dj  is  the  length  of  the  element,  and  if  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  element  makes  an  angle  0  with  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  the 
element  to  the  point  where  the  strength  of  the  field  is  to  be  measured, 
and  the  distance  of  this  point  from  the  centre  of  the  element  is  r,  then 
the  strength  of  the  field  is  Cbs,  sin  Sir*. 

Although  the  correctness  of  this  expression  cannot  be  directly  tested 
by  experiment,  yet  by  its  means  we  can  calculate  the  strength  of  the 
field  due  to  conductors  of  certain  fixed  forms,  and  then  if  the  calculated 
result  agrees  with  the  value  obtained  experimentally,  the  correctness  of 
Amp^re^s  law  will  be  made  more  and  more  probable  as  the  number  of 
experiments  made  is  increased. 

As  an  application  of  the  law,  we  may  employ  it  to  obtain  the  strength 
of  the  field  near  a  wire  which  is  bent  in  the  form  of  a  circle  of  radius  A'. 
First  let  the  point  at  which  the  force  is  to  be  calculated  be  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  then  the  angle  between  the  clement  and  the  line  joining  the 
element  to  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  always  90" ;  hence  sin  $  is  i  for  all 
the  elements.  The  distance  of  the  point  where  the  strength  of  the  field 
is  to  be  measured  from  the  elements  is  also  constant,  being  R  the  radius 
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of  the  circle.  Hence  the  strength  of  the  field  due  to  each  element  of 
length  hx  is  C^x\F!^,  Further,  since  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force 
due  to  each  element  are  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  element,  the 
direction  of  the  lines  of  force  at  the  centre  of  the  circle  are  all  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  circle.  Thus  the  strength  of  the  field  due  to  the  combined 
effect  of  all  the  elements  is  obtained  by  simply  adding  the  strength  due 
to  each  of  them  separately.  The  factor  C\F!^  being  common  to  all  the 
elements,  we  have  simply  to  add  together  the  lengths  of  the  different 
elements  of  the  wire  and  then  multiply  the  sum  by  C\F^,  But  the  sum  of 
the  lengths  of  the  elements  is  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  that  is,  ittR, 
Hence  the  strength  of  the  field  at  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  2irCIR,  If, 
instead  of  being  a  complete  circle,  the  wire  only  occupies  an  arc  of  which 
the  length  is  equal  to  the  radius  R  of  the  circle,  the  strength  of  the  field 
at  the  centre  is  CjR,  If,  further,  the  radius  of  the  circle  is  one  centimetre, 
the  length  of  the  wire  also  being  one  centimetre,  the  strength  of  the 
field  at  the  centre  is  C  Hence  if  the  strength  of  the  field  at  the  centre 
is  unity,  the  current  in  the  wire  is  also  unity,  and  this  result  agrees  with 
our  definition  of  the  unit  current. 

If  instead  of  the  wire  only  forming  a  single  turn  there  are  n  turns,  all 
of  radius  7?,  and  a  current  C  is  sent  through  them  all,  since  the  field  due 
to  all  the  turns  will  be  parallel,  and  the  strength  at  the  centre  due  to 
one  turn  is  2irClR,  the  strength  of  the  field  due  to  the  n  turns  will  be 
2TrnCIR.  If,  instead  of  being  measured  in  c,g,s,  units,  the  current  is 
measured  in  amperes,  the  strength  of  the  field  produced  at  the  centre  by 
a  current  of  A  amperes,  when  flowing  in  a  circular  coil  of  radius  R  and 
having  n  turns,  is  2irnAI^R, 

To  obtain  the  strength  of  the  field  at  any  point  on  the  axis  of  the 
circle,  other  than  the  centre,  we  may  proceed  as  follows.  Let  A  and  B 
(Fig.  460)  represent  the  cross-section  of  the  circular  conductor  by  a  plane 
(that  of  the  paper)  passing  through  the 
centre  C.  Let  the  distance  of  the  point  P 
from  the  plane  of  the  circle  be  d^  and  the 
angle  made  by  a  line  joining  P  to  any  point 
on  the  circumference  of  the  circle  with  the 
axis  be  $,  Consider  an  element  of  the  wire  ** 
of  length  3jr  at  A  ;  the  strength  of  the  field 
due  to  this  element  at  P  will  be  CSxj AP^y 
since  the  line  ap  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
element.  Also  ap^=A^  +  //*,  so  that  the 
force  due  to  the  element  is  CdxI^R'-k-d^). 
Since  the  lines  of  force  of  the  element  are  circles  in  the  plane  of  the 
paper  with  A  as  centre,  the  direction  of  the  force  at  P  is  tangential  to 
the  circle  in  the  plane  passing  through  P  perpendicular  to  the  element 
described  about  A  as  centre  and  with  ap  as  radius,  that  is,  it  is  along  PD, 
where  pd  is  at  right  angles  to  ap.    This  force  may  be  resolved  into  two 
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)in|H)nents,  one  along  the  axis  of  the  circle  and  the  other  along  theiiae 

K  at  lij^hl  any^lcs  to  the  axis.     Since  PD  is  at  right  angles  to  AP,  andrr 

at  rij^hl  any-les  to  CP,  the  angle  FPD  is  equal  to  B,     Hence  the  con* 

Dnenl  of  1    along  the  axis  is  — —     sin  ft  and  the  component  at  rigbt 

iiglos  to  the  axis  is     .^  cos  B.     If  we  proceed  in  the  same  way  for 

u"  t'loincnl  of  length  <lr  at  r.,  the  component  along  the  axis  will  also  be 

'  .0  -^i"  ^\  iind  the  com[)onent  at  right  angles    to  the   axis  will  be 

^,    ■  ...  cos  /y,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  comt>onent  due  to  the 

lement  at  A.  Thus  the  components  of  the  fields  due  to  these  two 
Icments  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  are  equal  and  opposite,  and  hence 
re  in  ecjuilibrium  and  neutralise  each  other.  Since  the  whole  circle 
lay  he  split  up  into  pairs  of  elements  which  bear  to  one  another  the 
ime  relation  as  do  the  elements  at  A  and  R,  the  components  at  right  angles 
)  the  axis  will  on  the  whole  neutralise  one  another,  and  in  calculating 
le  strength  of  the  field  at  P  we  have  only  to  consider  the  components 
arallel  to  the  axis.  The  term  C  sin  0I{/^  +  d^  is  conunon  to  all  the 
xial  components  of  all  the  elements,  and  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the 
lements  is  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  that  is,  27rA*.     Hence  the 

trength  of  the  field  at  P  is  27r/v'6'sin  6^/(A'- +  r/-),  or,  since  sin  ^  =  AC/AP= 
V  ^/(y?  ^  d\  this  may  1^  written  27r7^-CI(/^- +  d^)l  If  there  are  n  turns, 
le  strength  of  the  field  at  P  is  2TrnR'K{R'-\-d^% 

Atll.  Galvanometers. — The  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle  from  its 
osition  of  eciuilibrium  in  a  magnetic  field,  either  that  of  the  earth  or  that 
ue  to  the  combined  field  of  the  earth  and  a  magnet,  by  the  action  of  the 
eld  due  to  a  wire  in  which  a  current  is  flowing  is  the  commonest  way  of  < 
etecting  and  of  measuring  a  current.  An  instrument  consisting  essenti- 
lly  of  a  magnetic  needle  and  a  conducting  wire,  so  arranged  that  when 

current  flows  in  the  wire  the  needle  is  deflected  and  used  for  detecting 
r  measuring  an  electric  current,  is  called  a  galvanometer.  Galvano- 
leters  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  namely,  those  used  for 
imply  detecting  the  passage  of  a  current  or  of  comparing  the  magnitude 
f  two  currents  and  those  in  which,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  deflection, 
^e  can  calculate  the  magnitude  of  the  current.  In  the  first  class  the  chief 
cquisite  is  sensitiveness,  that  is,  that  a  very  small  current  should  produce 

measureable  deflection  of  the  needle  ;  while  in  the  second  class  sensi- 
iveness  has  to  be  subordinate  to  the  requirement  that  we  must  be  Jible 
0  calculate  from  the  dimensions  of  the  coil,  &c.,  the  value  of  the  field 
iroduced  at  the  centre  by  unit  current. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  last  section,  the  strength  of  the  field  at  the 
entre  of  a  circular  coil  varies  inversely  as  the  radius  of  the  coil,  and 
icnce  if  we  wish  to  make  the  field  produced  by  a  given  current  as  great 
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possible,  we  must  make  the  radius  of  the  coil  small.  Further,  since 
the  strength  of  the  field  is  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  turns, 
the  sensitiveness  will  obviously  increase  as  the  number  of  turns  increases. 

Suppose  that  the  plane  of  the  galvanometer  coil  is  made  to  coincide 
with  the  magnetic  meridian,  so  that  the  field  due  to  the  coil  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  then  the  direction  in  which  a  magnetic 
needle  suspended  at  the  centre  of  the  coil  will  set  itself  will  be  the  direc- 
tion of  the  resultant  of  the  field  of  the  coil  and  that  of  the  earth.  If, 
then,  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  magnet  the  strength  of  the  field,  in  which 
the  needle  hangs  when  no  current  is  passing,  is  decreased,  the  resultant 
of  this  field  and  that  due  to  the  current  in  the  coil  will  be  nearer  to  the 
direction  of  the  field  due  to  the  coil.  The  deflection  of  the  needle  will 
therefore  be  greater  for  a  given  strength  of  the  coil  field. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  galvanometer  is  also  sometimes  increased  by 
employing  what  is  called  an  astatic  system  for  the  needle.  An  astatic 
system  consists  of  two  magnetic  needles  of  almost  the  same  magnetic 
moment,  fixed  to  a  stem  to  which  is  attached  the  fibre  by  which  they 
are  suspended  in  such  a  way  that  their  poles  are  turned  in  opposite 
directions,  as  shown  in  Fig.  461.  If  the  magnetic 
moment  of  the  magnet  ns  is  ///,  while  that  of  «V  is  w+at, 
where  -r  is  a  small  quantity,  the  system  will  set  itself  in  the  5. 
magnetic  meridian  with  the  pole  ti  towards  the  north,  for 
the  magnet  «V  is  the  stronger.  If  the  system  is  deflected 
through  an  angle  Q  from  the  meridian,  the  couple  tending 


to  bring  the  needle  wV  back  into  the  meridian  is  (§  425)   /t- 


Tt 
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{jn-\rx)H  sin  ^,  while  the  couple  tending  to   turn  the         fig.  461. 
magnet  ns  out  of  the  meridian  is  mH  sin  Q.     Hence 
the  resultant  couple  tending  to  bring  the   system   into  the  meridian 
is  xH  sin  d. 

By  making  the  quantity  x  small,  this  couple  can  be  made  as  small  as 
we  like,  so  that  if  the  needles  are  of  almost  the  same  magnetic  moment, 
the  directive  couple  acting  on  the  astatic  system,  due  to  the  field  in 
which  the  system  is  suspended,  is  very  small. 

In  the  application  of  an  astatic  system  to  the  galvanometer,  the  coil 
of  wire  is  either  made  to  surround  one  needle  only,  or  two  coils  are 
employed,  one  round  each  needle,  but  the  current  is  sent  round  the  two 
coils  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  the  field  due  to  the  coils  in  each  case 
tends  to  deflect  the  needles  in  the  same  direction.  Thus  while  the 
deflecting  couple  due  to  the  field  of  the  galvanometer  coils  remains  the 
same,  the  directing  couple  which  tends  to  bring  the  needles  into  the 
meridian,  and  hence  opposes  the  deflection  of  the  needle,  is  reduced,  and 
the  deflection  produced  by  a  given  current  in  the  coils  of  the  galvano- 
meter is  increased. 

In  sensitive  galvanometers  the  deflection  of  the  needle  is  read  by 
means  of  a  light  mirror,  which   is  attached  to  the  needle  system,  a 
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telescope  and  scale  being  employed  as  described  in  §  333,  or  ibe  bnifc 
of  a  slit,  which  is  illuminated  by  a  lamp,  is  thrown  on  a  divided  sc^ 
after  reflection  at  the  mirror.  The  image  is  either  produced  by  usiiigi 
concave  mirror,  or  by  placing  a  lens  in  front  <rf  the  plane  miirar.  b 
both  cases  the  angle  through  which  the  reflected  beam  is  deflected  is 
lU'ice  as  great  as  the  angle  through  which  the  needle  is  turned. 

478.  The  Tangent  Galvanometer.— In  the  form  tii  galvanometer 
described  in  the  last  section,  (he  field  due  to  the  coils  at  the  place  where 
the  needles  arc  placed  is  very  irregular,  on  account  of  the  crowdir^ 
together  of  the  turns  of  wire,  so  that  as  the  needle  turns  under  the 
influence  of  a  current  the  strength  of  the  field  due  to  the  current  changes, 
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and  thus,  except  for  very  small  deflections,  the  deflection  of  the  needle  is 
not  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current  in  the  coils.  In  designing 
a  galvanometer  in  which  the  law  connecting  the  deflection  and  the 
strength  of  the  current  in  the  coils  is  known,  it  is  necessary  to  ariange 
that  the  field  due  to  the  current  at  the  point  where  the  needle  is  placed 
shall  be  as  uniform  as  possible. 

The  most  common  form  of  galvanometer  for  measuring'  currents,  as 
distinct  from  detecting  them,  is  the  tangent  galvanometer,  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  the  currents  are  proportional  to  the  tangents  of  the  angles 
through  which  the  needle  is  deflected.  The  coil  of  a  tangent  galvano- 
meter is  made  of  large  radius,  and  the  turns  of  wire  are  all  wound  in 
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a  small  groove  in  a  metal  or  wooden  ring,  the  groove  being  of  small  cross- 
section  compared  with  the  radius  of  the  ring.  In  Fig.  462  the  lines  of 
force  and  the  equipotential  surfaces  for  such  a  coil  are  shown,  and  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  field  is  very  nearly  uniform  near  the  centre,  so  that 
if  the  needle  is  small,  say  its  length  is  not  more  than  1/20  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  coil,  the  part  of  the  field  in  which  it  hangs  is  practically 
uniform,  and  for  any  given  current  is  of  the  same  strength  as  the  field 
at  the  centre  of  the  coil.  This  figure  also  illustrates  how  it  is  that  in  a 
galvanometer,  in  which  the  length  of  the  needle  is  almost  as  great  as  the 
diameter  of  the  coil,  the  strength  of  the  field  changes  as  the  needle  is 
deflected. 

Suppose  that  the  coil  of  the  tangent  galvanometer  is  set  up  in  the 
magnetic  meridian,  and  that  the  value  of  the  earth's  field  at  the  centre 
of  the  coil,  where  the  needle  is  placed,  is  //.  If  there  are  n  turns  in  the 
coil,  and  the  mean  radius  of  the  coil  is  r,  the  cross-section  of  the  coil 
being  so  small  that  the  radius  of  each  turn  diflers  but  little  from  the 
mean,  the  strength  of  the  field  at  the  centre  of  the  coil  when  a  current  of 
C  c.g,s,  units  is  passing  is  2TrnClr^  and  the  direction  of  the  field  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 

If,  under  the  influence  of  the  field  due  to  the  current  in  the  galvano- 
meter, the  needle  is  deflected  through  an  angle  0  from  the  meridian,  then, 
as  was  shown  in  §  425,  the  couple  tending  to  bring  the  needle  back  into 
the  meridian  will  be  mH  sin  6^  where  m  is  the  magnetic  moment  of  the 
needle.  In  the  same  way,  the  couple  due  to  the  field  of  the  coil  is 
-zirnmC  cos  djr.  If  the  needle  is  at  rest  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  two  couples,  they  must  be  equal,  hence 

2irnmC  cos  6/r=m// sin  6, 


or 


C=  ^^  tan  a 
2irn 


We  might  arrive  at  this  result  directly  without  using 
the  result  obtained  in  §  425,  in  the  following  manner.  Let 
NS  (Fig.  463)  be  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian, 
and  hence  also  the  trace  of  the  plane  of  the  coil,  and 
let  the  position  of  the  needle  when  deflected  by  the 
current  be  son,  making  an  angle  6  with  the  meridian. 
Then  the  force  exerted  on  the  pole  n  of  the  needle 
due  to  the  earth's  field  is  mH,  in  the  direction  nh  Fig.  463. 

parallel   to  SN.     The  turning  moment   of  this  force 
about  O  is  mH.iM,     But  hn  is  equal  to  O/i.sin  6,  or,  if  2/  is  the  length 
of  the  needle,  to  /  sin  6.     Hence  the  moment  of  the  force  due  to  H  is 
/mH  sin  6,     In  the  same  way,  the  coil  has  a  field  of  strength  2irnClr  in 
the  direction  n/,  and  the  force  on  the  pole  «,  due  to  this  field,  is  2irmnC/r. 

The  moment  of  this  force  about  O  is  LO,  2irmnClr,  or,  since  hb^l  cos  $, 


1  that  for  a  given  coil,  and  for  a  given  value  of  4* 
earth's  field,  (he  rurrent  passing  in  the  coit  is  proportional  to  the  tai 
of  the  anylc  thrmiyh  which  the  needle  is  deflected.     Since  the  valwtf 
the  earth's  field  varies  not  only  from  place  to  place,  but  also  from  in* 
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to  time  at  the  same  place,  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  expression  for  the 
current  in  terms  of  the  dimensions,  &c.,  of  the  coil  into  two  parts.  The 
quantity  rlirn,  ivhich  only  depends  on  the  dimensions  of  the  coil  of  the 
galvanometer,  is  called  the  constant  of  the  instrument,  and  is  generally 
indicated  by  l/f?,  so  that  the  expression  for  the  current  which  produces 
a  deflection  9,  is  C—IijG .  tan  0.  The  strengths  of  two  currents  can  be 
compared  without  knowing  the  value  of  either  H  or  G^  for  if  0,  and  tfj 
are  the  deflections  produced  by  the  currents  C,  and  C^,  we  have 

C,  =  //tan  fl./G-and  Ci=Htar,0JG, 
or  CJt\=ian  6^|  tan  e^ 


-»  „ 
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The  value  of  the  constant  G  of  the  gahanometer  can   either  be 

^>btained  by  calculation  from  the  measurements  of  the  number  of  turns 

snd  of  the  radii  made  when  the  coil  was  wound,  or  it  can  be  obtained 

Experimentally  by  passing  a  carrent  of  which  we  know  the  absolute  value 

^brough  the  coik  and  noting  the  deflection  6.    Then,  if  the  \'alue  of  the 

^'VBftith^s  field  //  be  measured  in  the  manner  given  in  §  432,  the  value  of  G 

be  calcolatcd  from  the  rdation  t7»/rtan  ^.C 

In  Hdmholt^s  Ibim  of  tangent  galvanometer  the  uniformity  of  the 

near  the  needle  is  yet  fiirthar  insured  by  having  two  coils  of  equal 

ii  placed  parallel  to  one  another  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  the  radius 

eidier.    The  needle  is  suspended  half-way  between  the  two  coils  on 

ir  common  axis.    The  form  of  the  lines  of  force  for  such  a  double  coil 

^  shown  in  Fig.  464,  and  by  comparing  this  figure  with  Fig.  462  the 

advantage,  as  far  as  the  miifonnity  of  the  field  near  the  centre  is  concerned, 

"^ill  at  once  be  seen. 

470.  The  Sine  OalTmnimieter.— If  the  coil  of  a  tangent  galvano- 

^>fecter  is  mounted  so  that  it  can  be  rotated  about  a  vertical  axis,  and  the 

^Ugle  through  which  it  b  rotated  can  be  read  off  on  a  horizontal  divided 

ci^e,  another  procedme  Ibr  measuring  a  current  can  be  employed. 

^lie  coil  b  first  turned  till  it  lies  in  the  magnetic  meridian  and  the  circle 

^  «ead.    The  carrent  b  then  passed,  and  the  coil  rotated  about  the 

^t^rtical  axb  tin  the  needle  again  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  coil.    Using  the 

^^me  notation  as  before,  and  0  now  indicating  the  angle  through  which 

tlie  coil  has  been  turned,  the  turning  moment  acting  on  the  needle  due 

V>  the  earth's  field  and  tending  to  bring  it  back  into  the  meridian  is 

^///  sin  $  as  before.    The  moment  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  field  of 

the  coil,  which  nofw  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  needle,  is  zirnmiCjr. 

^ence 

^wnmlClr—tnHl  sin  ^, 

or  C—— —  sin  S^-prSxn  6. 

Thus  the  aunent  b  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  through  which 
the  a»l  b  turned. 

The  usual  way  of  performing  the  experiment  is  to  turn  the  coil  till 
the  needle  b  in  the  plane  of  the  coils,  when  the  current  is  passing  in  one 
direction,  and  take  the  reading  on  the  horizontal  circle.  The  current  is 
then  leverMd  in  direction,  so  that  the  coil  has  to  be  turned  in  the 
opfKMite  direction.  The  difference  between  the  reading  of  the  circle 
when  the  needle  is  again  in  the  plane  of  the  coil  and  that  obtained  with 
the  carrent  in  the  opposite  direction  is  twice  the  angle  6. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

RESISTANCE  . 

480.  Ohm*s  Law,—  If  a  current  C  is  passing  from  a  point  ^  in  a  wiie 
to  another  point  //  there  must  be  an  electromotive  force  between  A  and 
//,  and  this  electromotive  force  is  measured  by  the  work  that  has  ID  be 
done  afjainst  electrical  forces  to  transport  the  unit  quantity  of  clectricitv 
from  A  to  /A  The  connection  between  the  electromotive  force  f., 
l)etucen  any  two  points  on  the  wire  and  the  current  which  this  E.M.F. 
causes  in  the  wire,  was  first  given  by  Ohm  in  1827.  Ohm  found  by 
experiment  that  the  ratio  of  TT  to  C  was  constant,  so  long  as  the  physical 
state  (temperature,  &c.)  of  the  wire  between  A  and  B  was  .the  same 
This  ronstaiit  ratir)  between  the  electromotive  force  and  the  current  is 
railed  the  resistance  of  the  conductor.  Calling  this  quantity  A\  Ohm's 
law  may  l>e  stated  symbolically  as  follows  : — 

or  C^EjR. 

The  resistance  of  the  wire,  therefore,  does  not  depend  on  the  strength 
of  the  current  which  is  flowing  in  it.  It  does,  however,  depend  on  the 
shape  and  length  of  the  wire,  as  also  on  the  material  of  which  it  is 
composed  and  on  the  physical  state  of  the  material,  such  as  temperature, 
strain,  iK:c. 

Ohm's  law  is  entirely  an  empirical  law,  since  there  is  no  theoretical 
reason  why  it  should  hold.  The  truth  of  the  law  has,  however,  been 
subjected  to  most  careful  investigation,  and  it  has  been  found  that  in  the 
case  of  metals  and  electrolytes  the  law  is  true,  at  any  rate  to  within  one 
part  in  a  hundred  thousand.  In  the  case  of  the  passage  of  electricity 
through  gases  at  a  very  low  pressure  it  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
hold. 

Since  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the 
electromotive  force  applied  at  its  ends  to  the  current  passing  through 
it,  it  follows  that  a  conductor  has  unit  resistance  when  unit  difference 
of  potential  produces  unit  current  in  it.  In  the  practical  system  the  unit 
of  resistance  is  called  the  ohm^  and  is  such  that  the  difference  in  poten- 
tial, or  the  E.M.F.,  between  the  terminals  of  a  conductor  of  which  the 
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resistance  is  one  ohm  when  a  current  of  one  ampere  is  passed  through  it, 
is  one  volt. 

The  cg.s.  unit  of  resistance  is  defined  in  the  same  way  with  reference 
to  the  c.g^.  units  of  current  and  E.M.F.  Since  the  ampere  is  i/io  of  the 
C^»s,  unit  of  current  and  the  volt  is  equal  to  10*  c.g.s.  units,  it  follows 
that  the  ohm  is  equal  to  lo'^  c.g.s.  units. 

481.  Specifle  lleslstance.— The  resistance  of  a  given  metallic  con- 
ductor (the  subject  of  the  resistance  of  fluids  is  for  the  present  post- 
poned) depends  not  only  on  the  material  of  which  the  conductor  is 
composed,  but  also  on  the  dimensions  of  the  conductor.  For  a  wire  of 
Bi  £^ven  material  under  constant  conditions  of  temperature,  &c.,  the 
resistance  is  found  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  length  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  cross-section.  Hence,  if  /  is  the  length  and  s  the 
cross-section,  the  resistance  R  is  given  by 

R=k.lls, 

wrhere  il  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  material  of  which 
the  wire  is  composed,  and  is  called  the  specific  resistance  of  the  material. 
If  both  /  and  s  are  equal  to  unity,  the  resistance  is  equal  to  k.  Thus  we 
may  define  the  specific  resistance  of  a  material  as  the  resistance  of  a 
wire  of  the  material  of  which  the  length  is  one  centimetre  and  the  cross- 
section  is  one  square  centimetre,  or  as  the  resistance  between  the 
opposite  faces  of  a  cube  of  the  material  of  which  the  edge  is  one 
centimetre. 

If  the  wire  is  cylindrical  and  of  radius  r,  the  resistance  is  given  by 
R—kllift^^  since  the  cross- section  is  irr*. 

It  is  sometimes  useful  to  deal  with  the  reciprocal  of  the  resistance  of 
a  conductor,  and  this  quantity  is  called  its  conductivity.  Thus  if  .S"  is  the 
conductivity  of  a  wire,  Ohm's  law  is  expressed  by  C^SE.  In  the  same 
way  the  specific  conductivity  «  of  a  material  is  the  reciprocal  of  the 
specific  resistance,  and  is  connected  with  the  conductivity  by  the  relation 
S^^msji,  the  conductivity  being  directly  proportional  to  the  cross-section 
and  inversely  proportional  to  the  length. 

In  the  following  table  the  specific  resistance  of  some  pure  metals 
is  given,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  mere  trace  of  an  im- 
purity may  very  largely  influence  the  specific  resistance.  The  specific 
resistance  also  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  state  of  the 
material  as  to  hardness,  that  is,  as  to  whether  it  has  been  annealed 
or  not,  and  if  so,  under  what  conditions  the  annealing  has  been 
perfonned. 
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482.  Eireet  of  Temperature  on  the  Specille 
Metals.-  I:.  :r-t  -ii*  o:  >-:*  halaIs  li*  joeci' 


r    -200*     -Kxr       0       4-100- 

TEHPERATURE 

creases  uitn   increase  of  terr.perature.      Tlie   change  of  the  spe 
resistance  w::h  temperature  of  some  meuls.  as  determined  b\-  Fleo 
and  Dem-'ar.  is  shou-n  b>'  means  of  a  ser.es  of  curv-es  in  Fig.  465. 
of  temperature  employed  «-as  from  about  -  200*  C  to  -^  200 


^yof  the  ccnei  ire  pr:-:.  -  _  z-i.^iy^i:  ■■•      -  t--;-         t  l 

"^^"^ that  is,  ti'l  they  rti.-.  '.'r.t  ;•    -.:     i  Vit  :.-  -     :  -r: :..:.-.   -     :' 
*^*tance,  the  curous  re--!:    r   :  ■.••_i^_i.'*:i  '.i^:   .-    -.r:.-:   i        ^-^r 
jxrature  corresprtr.i.r.j  :v  I'.rz  rr-  t"_i.i  it  .r   -:'.*     ~      T-.?   l-  ■ 
lute  zero  of  temp'rrat-rt  •-".*  r*rir'-ir  .it  ■.•:'=-_  ;.-*  "■^-.i  :  i    .  : 


On  account  of  the  fa::  :r.i:  *.'-/t  rr.Lr^t:  -  ::.*  r^r  r},'  t  -*'  i  :  . 
^  is  often  u>ed  to  mestt-re  :>■*  "t—.i-t :*:_-»  :  -^  :  :.?:_- 
change  in  reiisiancc  c:  :>..i  r->^:i.  v  :.  -.*■:- :f^'i:.-t  - 1-  .ptr 
■^iilly  studied.  As  a  res,.:  ::  r.*.i  -■?*:-  :..r.i  r.c:  .:' .-  r  "t  :*r  r 
c  of  a  platinum  wire  a:  :he  '.^rr.z^rar.iT^  i'  ,"  -  ::  t  i  *  -T-r  : 
A*o  is  the  resistance  a:  a  :fr:r.p'tra:.:r*  ■.:'  :  7  .  •;:::.  ::r  :.: 
^cen  these  quantities  ciir.  be  cxprt=i*  ".  t;  iJ.  *. -i.iL  .:::<=:' 


<■ 


•■•*-' 


•  i^. 


'*  •   ■  . 


•*-_vs< 


this  expression  ci  and  b  are  c-i.r'>i-:=  »i.;>. 
imen  of  i^ire  to  ar.other.    The  val .it  c: : r* ^  : : r. = : ir •  -    :     t ■ 
measuring  the  resistance  of  die  wire  v.htr-  ::    i  i:  •;  :*.*  ?:-. 
^^tures,  say  in  melting  ice,  boiiir^^  -aaier.  ar.c  V..!  r.^  ?_  :  >._r. 
Over  comparatively  small   ranges   of  ttrr-i/tr^-.-rt   •.:.e     r. . 
distance  of  pure  metals  is  vcr>'  nearly  proper. lor.il  :i'  :r.t    r. ; 
*>iperalure.     Hence  if^*is  the  resi-Ui2':e  a:  a  =:ar.diri  :t:r.:<ri :_::•.. 
V  o"  C,  and  Rt  the  resistance  at  a  leirjpt.'a:  jrt  .".  ::.tn  -j^-.  n.^y  tv:  :e?s 
^  relation  bet«-een  R0  and  A'x  by  an  expresr.or.  cf  ::.e  i^.r... 

Rt  =  /. .  I  —  i/  . 

e  coefficient  a  is  called  the  tempera:.: re  ■.•'<:rr:-.  i-.r.:  *•  :*  :":  0  ::-.^:er  .1!. 
^r  all  pure  metals  the  temperature  coerr...tr.:   -.a-   a  ::  -t:   ::•.-   j.i.-r.e 
^lue,  namely  aoo366.     Since  the  coefr.cien:  of  expan-ior.  of  .1  pencv.: 
is  aoo366,  it  is  seen  how  it  is  :ha:  the  res:2:ar,cc  be .o::.l-  *:ero  a:  :he 
^Visolutc  zero. 

483.  Specific  Beslstance  of  Alloys.  — As  far  as  \\.t-  tie.tr.^.i! 

^^x>pertics  depend  on  those  of  their  constituent  me:al>.  .i;!i»;.  s  mrtv  l^c 

^ivided  into  two  classes.     Alloys  containin;,'  lead,  tin.  zir.c.  f  r  r  ;i,imir.m 

*^^ve  a  specific  resistance  which  can  be  calculated  from  :l.;r.  (^f  ihc  i  on- 

^titucnt   metals  if  wc  know  the  proponions  in  which  ilic  const  imen: 

*^etals  are  present     Thus  the  specific  resistance  of  an  allny  (.ontainin^; 

^qual  masses  of  lead  and  tin  will  be  the  mean  of  the  spi-citk  resistance 

^f  the  constituent  metals.     In  the  case  of  most  other  metals  the  specific 

Resistance  of  the  alloy  is  much  higher  than  would  be  calculated  in  this 

^lianner.     Not  only  is  the  specific  resistance  of  such  an  alloy  ^'reater 

than  that  of  the  constituents,  but  the  temperature  coefficient  is  less  than 

that  of  the  constituents.    This  is  an  important  property  of  alloys  from 

^he  point  of  view  of  the  construction  of  standards  of  resistance,  for  the 

Smaller  the  temperature  coefficient  of  the  material  used,  the  less  will 
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III,-,  -.n  ilii-  ii-iii[ierafiirc  of  the  standard  aiTect  its  resisUni 
11  l<<'.i:'.>!  ili.i:  In-  usin^'  inan),'aiii;i>c  as  a  conatiluent  of  an  a 
.■:>';i'  til  ]<ri|i.iru  a  iiiiitcrinl  of  which  the  temperature  coeSiitc 
■A.\:s  ;t'iii[ii.'!.i!i:rf;  is  citliCT  zero  or  e\cn  neiiaiivc  ;  that  s 
•.L.V  uf  iln-  ;v.a;iri,il  iletreases  with  rise  of  temperattirc. 
.  Standards  of  Resistance.— Since,  as  we  bhati  see  la'.er 
■.i.f  iif  :iiii  ii'inUiilnrs  tan  be  compared  wiili  a  very  hijihiltilM 
:r.ii  ;>.  ii;;ciiCMr  pl:•^^i^'k■  all  electrical  measurements  are  reduri 
;:;iM-::n'ini;i;  nf  a  TL'si^•tu^ce  ;  and  the  manufacture  of  tnwtrji 
lis  I'l  \vi;i>  h  ttic  ri'si>l[uii:i;  is  known,  and  of  such  a  material  St: 
!>:.ini.'c  i!i>e-  r.oi  altiT  viih  linie.  is  of  considerable  imponiKC 
^'TiMt  ai:i.;;r,t.y  iidtsired,  tlie  forms  of  stand:ird  shimn  in  Fig-4* 


ri  -^tf  ':.  'i  he  f.'rtn  -bi"i:  a:  ■  ■■  :>  :hat  adopted  by  the  Ccmininet  >'■  I 
■.e  r>:!;--;-  A-m'.  ■,;■■;■..  .ind  i.r':>ii'.»  of  a  coit  of  insulated  w:re  enibeda-'  1 
1  p.ir.i^-r.  ■■'  .i\  .ir.il  pri'tt-ittd  b}'  a  brass  case.  The  er.ds  of  the  » ire  5:1  1 
'.:.Hhi.-,'.  iM  -,A.i  :■•,,,.,;  ccpfH-r  mds.  by  means  of  which  -.he  standard  ^a;  I 
\-  cnniiote;;  -.i :::.  ,i:v,-  pietf  of  :-.ic.\M:rini:  appara'.af.  the  er.ds  of  ;h'<  I 

■.■■■:■"  '.:>v  '..  '.  ■•  :r.e  "  ire  ;;  ■.■'V/.pi'^iCi!  of  two  parts  of  i:'\ er  tc  p:;e  pan  rt  I 
..i::r.-.::r..  The  c-i:-.*;,ir.,.y  of  this  a'iiiy  seesv,?  s"  that  car.  be  desired,  b"-'  I 
1-as  the  d.i.i-v.ar.t.-.^e  I'f  a  s^isiewhat  h:/h  ;ei;:pera-.;;re  coeiKcier.:,  an'i  | 
^  ■. tr,"  cxper.si.e.  Tl-.c  ;'■  rm  oi  toil  showr.  a;  ■  ':■  ■  is  that  adi>p:cd  b>-  ihf  * 
ieTTTiar.  Na::nr.  >:  I'hyslj.i".  Laboratory-,  ar.d  Lor.s:st:  o:  a  wire  nh:.h  i*  I 
-.c'.lac  ar.d  wo'-r.d  or.  :he  outside  of  a  brass  cj  lirder.  ] 
btir.^  cor.r.ec:ec  to  s;o-.::  copper  coET.ct-.iri'r&i'  ( 
'-  if  .-1-  .\'".ciy  of  copper,  r.ickel,  ar.d  — jsjastit- 
'■^.  V.i.s  a  ve7>-  smaV.  -.eHiperat-jre  coeSciea:.    T>:> 


the  t-ds  c:  •■-'. 
The  w::^  -^  .,.- 
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iict,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  wire  not  being  buried  in  a  mass  of 
^Muraffin  can  easily  take  up  the  temperature  of  a  liquid  bath  in  which  the 
licnl  is  placed,  renders  this  form  of  coil  less  liable  to  uncertainties  as  to 
fhe  true  temperature,  and  hence  the  resistance  of  the  wire,  than  is  the 
'English  form. 

^  For  measurements  in  which  the  greatest  attainable  accuracy  is  not 
desired,  sets  of  coils  are  employed  which  are  so  arranged  that  by  remov- 
ili£r  3>  metal  plug  the  resistance  corresponding  to  any  coil  is  brought  into 
jlhe  circuit 

485.  Resistance  of  Systems  of  Conductors.— If  any  number  of 

conductors  are  arranged  so  that  the  current  goes  through  them  all  one 
aifter  the  other  (under  these  circumstances  the  conductors  are  said  to  be 
arranged  in  series),  the  resistance  of  the  arrangement  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  resistances  of  the  conductors  separately.    That  this  is  so  follows  at 
once  from  Ohm's  law,  for  the  potential  of  the  end  of  one  conductor  is  the 
potential  at  the  beginning  of  the  next,  and  if  J?,,  E^  E^  &c.,  are  the 
electromotive  forces  between  the  ends  of  the  conductors  when  a  current 
C  b  passed  through  them  all,  then  E^  =  R^C^  E^  —  R^C^  E^  —  R^C^  &c, 
where  ^1,  R^  R^  ,  ,  .  are   the  resistances  of  the  conductors.      But 
jCj  +-E2  +  £'3+  .  .  .  =^,  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  two  ends 
of  the  compound  conductor.     Hence,  C  being  common  to  all  the  con- 
ductors, ^/C=  ^1+^*2+ -/?3+  .  .  .     But  ^/C  is  the  resistance  of  the  com- 
bined conductors,  and  hence  the  resistance  is  the  sum  of  the  separate 
resistances  of  the  conductors. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  case  of  two  conductors  of  resistance  r,  and 
rjj,  which  are  joined  together  at  each  end.  Conductors  arranged  in  this 
way  are  said  to  be  joined  in  parallel,  or  in  parallel  arc.  Let  E  be  the 
E.M.F.  acting  between  the  two 
points  where  the  conductors  join, 
and  let  the  current  in  ABE  (Fig.  467)  >  A^ 
be  c,  and  that  in  ADE  be  Cg.  Then  C 
from  Ohm's  law  we  have  c,  =  E/rj 
and  c^=E/r^  The  total  current,  c, 
flowing  through  the  combined  wires 
is  c=Ci  +  C2.  Substituting  the  values  for  q  and  Cq,  we  get  C  =  E(i/ri  +  i/r^). 
Hence,  as  far  as  the  current  c  through  the  combination  is  concerned, 
the   two  wires  behave  as   if  they  were   replaced  by  a  wire  of  which 

I  f  f 

the  resistance  was   -; j-,  or  -    -^-.      Since  the  reciprocal  of  the 

i/r,+  i/r2'        ri  +  rj 

resistance  of  a  wire  is  the  conductivity,  this  expression  amounts  to  a  state- 
ment that  the  conductivity  of  two  wires,  when  they  are  arranged  in  parallel, 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  conductivities  when  considered  separately. 

We  can  express  the  currents  in  the  two  branches  in  terms  of  the 
current  C  passing  through  the  two  wires,  and  the  resistances  of  the  two 
branches  for  c,  =  c  -  c^  =  c  -  vJr.^ 
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Hence,  substituting  for  K  in  terms  of  C  and  the  combined  res 
^''^''^  Cf  rr    \ 


or 


In  tlic  same  wav 


G= 


'1+^^ 


If  there  are  more  than  two  conductors  arrang-ed  in  parallel,  i 
shown  in  the  same  way  that  the  conductivity  of  the  arrangemei 
sum  of  the  conductivities  of  the  branches  separately. 

486.  Shunts.— If  we  know  the  resistance  of  each  of  tu'o  coi 
whicli  are  arran^^ed  in  parallel  and  measure  the  current,  C,,  in  one 
we  can  calculate  the  current,  6',  which  is  passing*  through  the  twob 
This  proposition  is  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  nieasuring  curren 
arc  too  larjje  to  be  passed  through  the  coils  of  any  available  galvai 
A  resistance  .V,  called  in  this  case  a  shunt,  is  connected  in  para 
the  coils  of  the  galvanometer,  of  which,  say,  the  resistance  is^. 
C  is  the  ( nrrent  passing  through  the  shunt  and  galvanometer 
current  to  be  measured,  and  c  is  the  current  indicated  by  the  \ 
meter,  we  have,  by  the  relation  found  in  the  last  section, 

s 

Very  often  a  galvanometer  is  supplied  with  a  set  of  shunts  o 
the  resistances  are  i,'^,9,  .i/"/99,  »!v:c.     Hence  the  current  in  the  g 

meter  is  i/io,  i/ioo,  &c. 
current  to  be  measured. 

487.  Wheatstone*s 
work  of  Conductors. - 

tern  of  conductors,  AE, 
nc,  arranged  as  in  Fig,  ^ 
points  A  and  C  being  cor 
with  the  poles  of  a  batt 
and  the  points  D  and  F 
connected  through  a  gs 
meter,  G,  is  called  a  Wheat 
network  of  conductors, 
resistances  of  the  separai 
ductors  are  as  shown  < 
figure,  and  these  resistant 
so  adjusted  that  no  ( 
passes  through  the  galvanometer,  then  the  following  relation  holds 


'^/'•-  =  'a  r,. 
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.  Since  there  is  no  current  through  the  galvanometer,  the  potential  of 
the  points  E  and  D  must  be  the  same.  If  ^1  is  the  current  in  the 
branch  arc,  and  c^  is  that  in  the  branch  ATX:,  we  have  from  Ohm's  law 

that,  if  ^•^  is  the  E.M.F.  between  A  and  E,  and  so  on  for  the  other 
conductors, 

^1  =  ^1^1,  ^j^rjrj,  ^s^TjTj,  f\'=c^^. 

Since  the  two  conductors  AD  and  AE  arc  in  contact  at  A,  the  potential  at 
this  point  must  be  the  same  for  both,  and  we  have  seen  that  when  no 
current  is  passing  through  the  galvanometer  the  points  E  anrl  Ij  arc  at 
the  same  potential ;  hence  the  difference  of  potential  between  a  and  K 
Hiust  be  the  same  as  that  between  A  and  D  or  t-j-^r^  In  th#r  sainc  way 
c^  =  ^4.  Hence,  substituting  for  ^1,  e^  e^  ^4,  in  terms  of  the  rurrrrnt-*  anrl 
tlie  resistances,  we  get 

''i^i  =  ''3^2»  and  r^x  =  r^c^ 
Dividing  one  of  these  equations  by  the  other, 

or  r^r^^r^^. 

This  may  be  written  r^^r...  \  which  shows  that  if  wc  know  the  valw:  of 

XhG  resistance  r^  and  also  the  ra/to  of  the  resistances  r,  and  r^,  w#-  ran 
calculate  the  value  of  the  resistance  r,.  Thus  if  we  know  the  value  of  on'- 
x^sistance  and  the  ratio  of  two  others,  which,  when  arran^r.-d  tr»;^#:tlirT 
"with  an  unknown  resistance  so  as  to  form  a  Whcatston^r's  n^rt,  '/y.*-.  no 
cnirrent  in  the  galvanometer,  we  can  immediately  calculate  the  value  of 
^he  unknown  resistance. 

488.   WheatStone*S  Bridge.— An  arrangement  of   resistarjre.    \n 

facilitate  the  measurement  of  a  resistance  by  an  application  of  the  n  suit-, 

obtained  in  the  last  section  is  called  a  Wheatstone's  bridge.    The  simplest 

Ibrm  of  Wheatstone's  bridge  is  shown  in  Fig.  469,  and  is  rallerl  the  slide - 

-wire  bridge,  or  sometimes,  since  the  wire  is  often  made  a  roetre  lonj^s  the 

metre  bridge.     In  this  arrangement  the  resistances  r.,  anrl  r„  the  ratio  of 

whose  resistances  is  required,  are  formed  by  the  two  pf>rt:ons  of  a  unifonn 

wire,  AC,  which  is  stretched  alongside  a  divided  scale.    The  galvanometer 

contact,  which  corresponds  to  the  point  D  in  Fig.  468,  is  ff)nned  by  a 

sliding  contact,  D,  which  can  be  moved  to  different  parts  of  the  wire,  and 

thus  the  ratio  of  r,  to  r^  can  be  altered  at  will.    Since  the  wire  is  uniform, 

the  ratio  of  r^  to  r^  is  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  wire  on 

the  two  sides  of  the  sliding  contact  D.   The  ends  of  the  wire  are  soldered  to 

two  thick  copper  strips  F  and  H.     The  batter)-  used  to  supply  the  current 

is  connected  to  two  binding-screws,  h^  and  R._„  on  these  strips.   The  other 

terminal  of  the  galvanometer  is  attached  to  another  copper  strip,  i.    The 

resistance  to  be  measured  is  connected  between  the  two  binding-screws. 
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r,  and  p„  or  the  tenninals,  if  it  ixtfthefiinB  ■faowBia  Fig.  Alfii 
■mall  mercury-cups  at  these  points.  Tlie  «*■—*—*  lOHliBB^i^kt 
finnula  r,  =  r,.^',  is  connected  with  the  tNDdiiic-Kfnrs  (^m4% 

thick  copper  strips  or  dips  into  mercniy-cups  attacbcd  tniMiK 
performing  an  experiment,  the  resistances  r,  and  r,  bcBf  wam^ 
described,  the  slider  D  is  moved  alonj;  the  wire  till  Ae  gabaaiHll 
undeflectcd  on  pressing  the  key,  by  means  (rfwbidi  lite  dideriifM 
conduciing  communication  with  the  wire.  If  die  kngib  of  the  ni 
the  side  next  the  unknown  resistance  be  a,  and  that  on  tlw  sideBBt 


D  QALVANOMCTEII 
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TO  BATTERY 


Standard  l)e  ^,  and  the  resistance  of  this  latter  be  X,  then  the  reMSW 
of  the  unknown  resistance  will  be  given  by 

Another  form  of  Wheacstone's  bridge,  known  as  the  Box  or  I 
Office  form  of  bridge,  lias  no  stretched  wire.  In  this  form  the  nU 
the  resistances  r,  and  r^  is  not  capable  of  being  given  any  value  we  |A 
hut  the  bridge  is  supplied  with  a  number  of  coils  by  means  of  « 
certain  fixed  ratios  can  be  obtained,  the  tisual  ratios  bdng  i:i,  i 
1:100,  1:1000^  iooo;i,  100:1.  10:1.  In  addition  to  these  ntio  < 
there  are  a  set  of  coils  by  means  of  which  the  resistance  in  the  ann 
can  be  made  any  whole  number  of  ohms  between  I  and  10^000.  If 
ratio  of  the  proportional  arms  is  1:1,  then  the  r  ' 
the  third  arm  will  be  equal  to  the  resistance  being  11 
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he  proportional  arms  is  1:10,  then  the  resistance  being  measured 

les  the  resistance  unplugged  in  the  third  arm  ;  while  if  the  ratio 

hen  the  resistance  is  one-tenth,  and  so  on. 

The  Platinum  Thermometer. — For  measuring  temperatures 

3ve  300*  the  mercury  thermometer  is  quite  unsuited,  and  although 

lermometer  can  be  employed,  yet  its  use  is  accompanied  by  so 

)erimental  difficulties  as  to  render  it  only  suited  for  standardising 

)re  handy  forms  of  thermometer.    The  fact  that  the  resistance 

luctor  can  with  comparative  ease  be  measured  with  a  very  high 

f  accuracy,  renders  a  thermometer  which  depends  on  the  change 

ance  of  a  metal  wire  with  temperature  par- 
handy    and    accurate  ;    the    only  requisite 
find  a  material   which    the    resistance  at 

n  temperature  does  not  change  with  time. 

if  the  temperature  coefficient  is  fairly  large, 

-naterial  will  stand  a  high  temperature  without 

50  much  the  better.     Callendar  and  Griffiths 

nd  that,  if  suitable  precautions  are  taken  as 

iterial  on  which  the  wire  is  wound,  and  it  is 
protected  from  the  action  of  certain  gases, 
fulfils  these  conditions  thoroughly  well. 

form  of  platinum   thermometer  which   they 

ised  is  shown  in  Fig.  470.     It  consists  of  a 

pure  platinum  wound  on  a  thin  mica  frame 

losed   in   a  glass,   or,   if  it   is   required  for 

ig  high  temperatures,   in  a  porcelain   tube. 

Is  of  the  wire  are   connected   to   two  thick 

leads.    Pi,   Pj{,    by    welding    the    platinum 

Flexible  copper  wires  are  used  to  connect 

inum   leads  to  a   Wheatstone's   bridge,  by 

)f  which  the  resistance  of  the  wire  can  be 

i. 

:  any  change  of  temperature  would  affect  the 

e  of  the  platinum  and  copper  leads,  while 

require  to  measure  is  the  change  of  resistance 

il  of  thin  wire  only,  Callendar  and  Griffiths  have  introduced  a 

ating  device.     This  consists  of  a  second  pair  of  leads,  C„  C2, 

y  the  same  resistance  as  the  others,  but  which  are  connected 
at  A.     These  dummy  leads  are  connected,  by  means  of  a  pair 

le  copper  leads  of  the  same  resistance  as  the  others,  with  the 
arm  of  the  Wheatstone's  bridge  to  that  in  which  the  platinum 

leter  is  placed.     Hence,  as  both  sets  of  leads  are  placed  close 
their  temperature  will  always  be  the  same,  and  so  any  change 

mce  produced  by  a  variation  of  the  temperature  of  the  room  will 

ih  equally.    But  an  equal  increase  in  the  resistance  in  the  opposite 
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arms  of  the  bridge  will  not  aflfect  the  sfalvanometer,  and  so  die 
ment  will  be  independent  of  any  change  in  the  tempenuure  of  the  IndL 
It  has  been  found  that  a  platinum  thennometer  gives  t^p«!**>Mt 
results  up  to  a  temperature  of  about  looo*  C,  and  it  has  beea  used  viA 
much  success  to  measure  the  melting-point  of  metals. 

490.  Fall  of  Potential  along  a  Wire  in  whieh  a  Cmmt  ii 

Passing. — When  a  current  C  is  passed  through  a  unifonn  wiiethetf 
of  potential  along  the  wire  is  regular,  the  difference  in  the  potentiidif 
any  two  points  on  the  wire  being  proportional  to  the  length  of  wia 
between  them.  This  follows  at  once  firom  the  fiurt  that,  since  the  win 
is  uniform,  the  resistance  per  centimetre  is  the  same  at  all  points^  wA 
since  the  current  is  the  same  throughout,  it  follows  from  Ohm's  iawtlat 
the  drop  of  potential  per  centimetre  is  the  same  throughout.     The  dnf 

of  potential  in  a  conductor,  or  sysU 
of  conductors,  conveying  a  cnireot 
can  be  very  clearly  indicated  by  mam 
of  a  diagram  in  which  the  distance 
measured  firom  some  point  akmg  Ae 
conductor  is  taken  as  the  ahsdsai 
and  the  potential  at  the  point  is  tlie 
ordinate.  I'hus  in  Fig.  471,  if  io 
represents  the  potential,  measured 
from  some  arbitrary  zero^  at  one  esd 
of  a  uniform  wire  of  whidh  the  length 
is  represented  by  OM,  and  the  potential  at  the  other  end  is  represented 
by  iiM,  then,  since  the  drop  of  potential  is  uniform,  the  potential  at  any 
point  P  will  be  equal  to  the  length,  PC,  of  the  ordinate  drawn  through  P  to 
meet  the  straight  line  joining  A  and  B.  The  whole  ^1  of  potential  along  the 
wire  is  represented  by  AN,  where  N  is  the  point  in  which  the  line  dravB 
parallel  to  ox  through  B  meets  the  axis  of  Y.  If  C  is  the  current  passing 
through  the  wire,  and  R  is  its  resistance,  then  the  foil  of  potential  or  the 

E.M.F.  between  the  ends  will  be 

CK^  and  hence  an  represents  CR* 
Next  suppose  that  two  wires 
of  the  same  length,  but  one  of 
which  has  a  resistance  per  centi- 
metre twice  as  great  as  the  other, 
are  put  in  series  and  a  current  C 
is  passed  through  the  combina- 
tion. The  fell  of  potential  is 
shown  in  Fig.  472,  where  ab 
shows  the  fall  of  potential  in  the 
wire  of  smaller  resistance,  and  BC 

that  in  the  other  wire.    Since  the  wires  are  of  equal  length,  oL  is  equal 

;o  1.M  ;  and  since  the  resistance  of  the  one  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
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the  other,  kn  is  twice  ak,  for  the  fall  of  potential  in  the  wire  of  greater 
resistance  will  be  twice  as  great  as  in  the  other.  As  before,  the  fall  of 
potential  in  each  wire  separately  will  be  represented  by  a  straight  line. 
The  E.M.F.  between  two  points,  such  as  P  and  Q,  will  be  represented 
byDj. 

Returning  to  the  case  of  a  single  uniform  conductor,  if  two  wires  are 
connected  to  the  conductor  at  the  points  o  and  P  (Fig.  471),  but  are 
insulated  everywhere  else,  then,  since  there  is  no  current  passing  through 
either  of  these  wires,  the  potential  throughout  will  be  same,  and  hence 
the  difference  of  potential  between  the  free  ends  will  be  the  same  as  that 
between  the  points  o  and  P,  that  is,  wjll  be  represented  by  ad.  Suppose 
now  we  have  two  other  wires  which  are  connected  to  the  two  poles  of 
some  arrangement  for  producing  a  difference  of  potential,  say  a  battery, 
and  that  we  join  the  wire  connected  to  the  pole  at  the  higher  potential  to 
the  point  o.  Then  if  the  difference  in  potential  between  the  poles  of  the 
battery  is  less  than  the  difference  of  potential  between  o  and  M,  there 
will  be  some  point  on  the  wire  through  which  the  current  is  flowing 
which  will  be  at  the  same  potential  as  the  wire  connected  to  the  other 
pole  of  the  battery.  Since  when  two  points  at  the  same  potential  are 
connected  no  current  passes,  if  we  connect  the  wire  .vith  this  point  P, 
no  current  will  pass  through  the  branch  circuit  containing  the  battery, 
the  difference  of  potential  between  the  points  O  and  P  being  just  equal 
to  that  due  to  the  battery  in  the  branch  circuit,  acting  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Hence  if  a  galvanometer  is  included  in  the  branch  circuit,  it 
will  indicate  no  current  when  the  difference  of  potential  between  O  and  P, 
due  to  the  passage  of  the  current  C,  is  exactly  equal  to  this  E.M.F. 
Hence  if  we  know  the  current  passing  in  the  wire  OM>  and  the  resistance 
of  the  wire  between  the  points  o  and  P,  we  can  calculate  the  drop  of 
potential,  for  it  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  current  into  the  resistance, 
and  hence  we  have  the  E.M.F.  of  the  battery  in  the  branch  circuit.  This 
method  of  measuring  an  E.M.F.  is  called  Poggendorff's  method. 

If  we  only  wish  to  compare  two  E.M.F.'s  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
measure  the  current,  for  if  a  steady  current  is  passed  through  a  uniform 
wire,  or  a  set  of  resistance  coils  which  can  be  altered  by  a  small  quantity 
at  a  time,  and  the  resistance  noted  which  has  to  be  intercepted  between 
the  terminals  of  a  secondary  circuit  in  which  the  E.M.F.'s  and  a  sensitive 
galvanometer  are  included  in  succession,  so  that  there  is  no  deflection  of 
the  galvanometer,  the  ratio  of  the  resistance  intercepted  in  the  two  cases 
will,  since  the  current  is  constant,  be  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the 
E.M.F.'s  which  are  to  be  compared.  In  the  case  where  the  current  is 
passed  through  a  uniform  wire,  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  wire  intercepted 
will  give  the  ratio  of  the  E.M.F.'s. 

491.  Lines  of  Flow  in  a  Conducting  Sheet.— In  the  foregoing 
considerations  of  the  flow  of  currents  in  wires  we  have  tacitly  assumed 
that  the  current  was  uniform  over  the  cross-section  of  the  conductor,  and 
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•.iiiir  wi-  li.ivc  l>ccn  (Icalin;,'  wilh  the  flow  in  wifcs,  wbei«  the  knglhll  1 
lliuu'iruwus  (,'rcut  comjkiretl  with  its  cross-section,  this* 

have  now  to  consider  the  6o»  of  i 
rent  in  a  conducting  sheet,  nd 
a  sheet  of  tinfoil.     Suppose  tloi 
bj-  means  of  wires   attached  to  tk 
foil  a  current  is  catised  to  tlow  isiD 
the  sheet  at  a  point  A  (Fig,  473',  i 
o  leave  the  sheet  at  the  point  e, 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  poten^jl 
of  H  between  A  and  B,     The  potenlii] 
will  fall  along  the  sheet  from  A  lo  \. 
and  if  we  draw  a  seiies  of  lin«  or 
the  surface  joining  all   points  whicl 
are  at  the  same   potential  we  shai: 
'■'"■-  v;y  get  a  series  of  equipotential  lin«. 

The  form  of  these  equipotential  lin** 
ran  lie  liclciriTiiiicd  cxpeniiicnl.nlly  hy  using  two  needle-points  attached 
\\y  wires  lo  ilic  l<:nnin;ils  of  a  (".'ilvanomeler.  One  point  is  put  in  contaci 
with  the  shed  al  a  ]i()iiit  surh  as  i',  and  the  other  is  moved  about  till  a 
pdinl  9  is  friuml  .  u-h  that,  when  contact  is  made  there,  no  current  passe 
thriHiKli  the  nalvanomi'lpr.  The  fact  that  no  current  pnsses  through  the 
Ualvaiionn'tor  jiidiiriics  that  Ihc  points  1'  and  (J  arc  at  the  same  potential, 
and  arc  Ihi-ii^fiirc-  im  the  same  equipotenlial  line.  Proceeding  in  this 
way  a  minibtr  cjf  points  can  be  found,  all  of  which  are  on  the  samo 
('([ui|Kitrnlial  line  as  i',  and  hence  this  line  can  be  drawn.  Then  hv 
imivinj;  th<'  londiinor  friini  r  to  some  other  point  at  which  the  potential 
is  diffiTem,  ;i  new  ti|uiiniicnlial  line  can  be  drawn,  and  so  on. 

In  I'i^.  47]  ihc  <-(|nip(>tcntial  lines  arc  shown  for  a  sheet  which  1$ 
lart;c  jn  lcnj;ili  and  breadth  compared  wilh  the  distance  between  the 
|)i»nls  A  and  li,  al  which  the  current  enters  and  leaves  the  sheet 

Since  no  riiirent  will  flow  from  any  point  on  a  given  equipotenlial 
line  to  any  other  point  on  this  line,  it  is  evident  that  the  current  must 
flow  everywhere  at  rifjbt  angles  to  the  equipolential  lines,  the  reasnninj! 
iK'ing  exactly  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  %  447.  Hence  the  lines  shown 
dtiticd  in  the  fif^'urc,  wbich  cverywhcrp  cut  the  equipolential  lines  al  ri^'hl 
angles,  will  represent  the  directions  "in  which  the  current  will  flow  in  the 

492*.  The  Hall  Phenomenon.— If,  in  the  case  of  strip  shown  in 
Kig.  474,  two  conduclinj;  wires  which  are  attached  to  the  Icnninals  of  a 
sensitive  galvanometer  arc  joined  to  two  points  P  and  Q,  which  are  on 
the  same  ecgui  potential  line,  no  current  will  pass  through  the  galvano- 
meter, If,  however,  the  sheet  is  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  ven- 
powerful  tnaj-nel,  so  that  the  lines  of  force  of  the  magnetic  field  produced 
by  the  magnet  are  al  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  sheet,  Ihen  the 
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galvanometer  will  be  deflected,  showing  that  the  points  P  and  Q  are  no 
longer  equipotential.  The  effect  of  the  magnetic  field  is  to  distort  the 
lines  of  flow  and  the  equipotential  lines  in  the  sheet  in  the  way  shown  in 
Fig.  475,  which  corresponds  to  the  case  of  a  sheet  of  bismuth  in  which 
the  lines  of  force  of  the  magnetic  field  are  passing  from  above  the  page 
to  below,  the  direction  of  the  main  current  in  the  sheet  being  as  shown 


^ 
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Fig.  474. 

by  the  arrows.  In  the  case  of  other  metals,  such  as  gold,  the  direction 
in  which  the  equipotential  lines  and  lines  of  flow  are  deflected,  and  hence 
the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  galvanometer,  is  the  opposite  to  that 
in  the  case  of  bismuth. 

This  phenomenon  is  referred  to  as  Hall's  phenomenon,  from  the 
name  of  the  discoverer.  We  shall  see  later  that  a  conductor  conveying  a 
current,  when  placed  in  a  magnetic  field,  experiences  a  mechanical  force 
tending  to  move  it  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field.     But 


Fig.  475. 

this  effect  on  the  comiuctor  conveying  the  current  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  Hall  effect,  which  refers  to  the  current  in  the 
conductor. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Hall  effect  is  excessively  small,  and  it  is  only 
with  very  strong  magnetic  fields  and  a  very  delicate  galvanometer  that  it 
can  be  detected  at  all 


CHAPTER  IX 
JOULES     LA  IV 

493.  Joule*s  Law.— We  have  defined  the  E.M.F.  between  tif(*o pointSf 
A  and  />,  on  a  conductor  through  which  a  current  is  flowing  as  being 
equal  to  the  work  done  in  transporting  the  unit  quantity  of  electricity 
from  one  of  these  points  to  the  other.  We  have  also  seen  that,  if  ^is 
the  resistance  between  tlie  points  and  C  is  the  current  passing,  the 
E.M.K.  between  the  points  is  given  hy  E^CR.  Now  a  current  C  will 
transport  C  units  of  electricity  past  each  point  of  the  conductor  in  the 
unit  of  time,  hence  the  work  done  in  a  second  in  driving  the  current  from 
the  point  A  to  the  point  B  is  given  by  EC  or  RC.C^  that  is,  ^C*.  If  the 
current  continues  for  a  time  /,  the  work  done  will  be  represented  by  the 
etjuation  IV  =  RC^t.  The  work  thus  done  appears  as  heat  developed  in 
the  conductor  through  which  the  current  is  flowing. 

In  order  to  get  the  amount  of  heat  developed  in  the  conductor  in 
thermal  units  we  have  to  divide  this  result  by  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat,  that  is,  by  4.19  x  10'  (§  250).  Hence  the  quantity  of  heat,  //, 
developed  in  a  wire  of  which  the  resistance  is  R  c,g,s.  units  by  a  current 
of  C  c\g.s.  units  in  /  seconds  is  given  by 

H—  ,  calories 

4. 19X  lo'^ 

=  0.2387  X  lor'^.RC^i  calories. 

If  the  electrical  quantities  are  measured  in  the  practical  units,  since  a 
current  of  C  c\i;.s.  units  is  equal  to  10  C  amperes,  and  a  resistance  of/* 
c.g.s.  units  is  equal  to  io~"A'  ohms,  the  heat  developed  in  a  conductor  of 
which  the  resistance  is  O  ohms,  by  a  current  of  A  amperes,  in  a  time  / 
seconds,  will  be  0.2387  OA'^/  calorics.  The  work  done  in  one  second  by 
a  current  of  one  ampere  when  passing  through  a  resistance  of  one  ohm, 
that  is,  when  passing  between  two  points  between  which  there  exists  a 
difference  of  potential  of  one  volt,  is  lo'^  ergs,  or  in  thermal  units  a2387 
calories,  and  is  called  a  joule. 

The  law  that  the  heat  developed  in  a  conductor  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  current  and  to  the  resistance  was  discovered  experimentally 
by  Joule  in  1841,  and  hence  is  known  as  Joule's  law. 

The  quantity  of  energy  which  becomes  converted  into  heat  when  a 

^ven  current  flows  through  a  given  conductor  is  independent  of  the  direc- 
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lion  in  which  the  current  flows,  for,  as  the  current  always  flows  from  the 
point  at  the  higher  potential  to  the  point  at  the  lower  potential,  if  we 
reverse  the  direction  in  which  the  current  is  flowing,  this  means  that  we 
liave  reversed  the  direction  in  which  the  E.M.F.  is  acting  ;  and  since  the 
resistance  of  a  conductor  is  independent  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
current  is  flowing,  the  conditions,  as  far  as  the  work  done  by  the  current 
and  hence  the  heat  developed,  are  exactly  the  same  when  the  current  is 
reversed  as  they  were  before.     Thus  the  passage  of  a  current  through  a 
conductor  of  finite  resistance  is  always  accompanied  by  the  conversion  of 
a  definite  quantity  of  electrical  energy  into  the  form  of  heat.     Since  when 
the  current  is  reversed  the  conversion  into  heat  continues  at  the  same 
rate  as  before  this  conversion  of  electrical  energy  into  heat,  when  a 
current  passes  through  a  conductor,  is  an  irreversible  process.     As  we 
shall  see  later,  there  are  conditions  under  which  heat  developed  at  a 
l^tven  point  due  to  the  passage  of  a  current  is  a  reversible  process,  so  that 
on  reversing  the  current  heat  is  now  absorbed  at  the  point ;  in  the  case  of 
heat  developed  according  to  Joule's  law,  however,  this  is  never  the  case. 
Since  in  many  cases  the  heat  produced  according  to  Joule's  law  is 
simply  a  waste  of  energy,  it  is  important  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum. 
This  can  be  done,  if  we  suppose  that  a  given  current  has  to  be  trans- 
mitted, by  reducing  the  resistance  of  the  conducting  wires.     Since,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  resistance  of  a  pure  metal  at  the  absolute  zero  appears  to 
be   zero,  a  current  could  be  passed  through  such  a  conductor  at  the 
absolute  zero  without  the  production  of  any  heat  and  the  consequent  loss. 
of  electrical  energy. 

4M.  The  Meehanical  Equivalent  of  Heat  derived  fk>om  Electrical 

Experiments. — Since  the  heat  developed  by  a  current  of  .  /  amperes  in 
a  wire  of  resistance  O  ohms,  in  a  time  /  seconds,  is  equal  to  OA'/x  10^ 
ergs  or  OAHy.  \^\J  calories,  where/ is  the  value  of  Joule's  equivalent, 
if  we  measure  the  heat  developed  by  means  of  a  calorimeter,  and  also  the 
current  A  and  the  resistance  O  of  the  wire,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  the  E.M.F.  between  the  ends  of  the  wire,  we  can  at  once  calculate 
the  value  of  J,  A  most  careful  determination  of  the  value  of  y  by  this 
method  has  been  carried  out  by  Grifliths.  His  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
coil  of  platinum  wire  through  which  the  current  could  be  passed,  and 
which  had  two  wires  attached,  so  that  the  diflerence  of  potential  between 
the  ends  of  the  coil  could  be  compared  with  the  E.M.F.  of  a  standard 
Clark  cell  (§  554),  by  the  method  given  in  §  49a  This  coil  was  contained 
inside  a  closed  calorimeter,  which  was  itself  placed  inside  a  large  steel 
chamber,  the  space  between  the  outside  of  the  calorimeter  and  the  walls 
of  this  vessel  being  exhausted  of  air  so  as  to  reduce  the  loss  of  heat  due 
to  convection.  The  calorimeter  contained,  in  addition  to  the  coil,  a  stirrer, 
which  was  rotated  at  a  high  speed,  so  as  to  insure  the  water  inside  being 
thoroughly  well  mixed  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter 
was  measured  with  a  platinum  thermometer,  and  the  reslst^xvc^  ^1  >!cv^ 
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oil  at  (litVcrcnt  ttMnperaturcs  was  determined,  so  that,  knowing  thcE.^LF. 
ctwcen  th*;  lerniiiials  and  the  temperature,  the  resistance  of  the  co3 
lul  the  rale  at  wliii  h  heat  was  being  developed  by  the  current  could  be 
:ilciilaied.  A  certain  amount  of  heat  was  also  develop>cd  by  thcfnrtiOD 
f  the  stirrer  a^^ainst  the  water.  The  amount  of  heat  thus  developed  a 
itferent  rates  of  stirrin^^'  was  determined  by  making-  obser\'atioD5  of  the 
sc  in  teinperaliire  of  the  calorimeter,  due  to  the  stirring  alone,  when  no 
iirrent  w.is  i)assin^  throui,'h  the  coil.  The  water  value  of  the  calorimeter 
lul  of  the  stirrer  and  coil  was  determined  by  making  experiments  with 
iirious  ([iianiilies  of  water  in  the  calorimeter. 

As  has  been  i^iven  already,  the  value  obtained  for  the  mechanial 
|iiivalent  of  heat  was  4.1940x10''  ergs  per  caloric.  The  accuracy  of 
lis  value  depends,  of  course,  on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  values  of  the 
ectrical  quantities  are  known  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  units. 

405.  The  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp.— The  heat  developed  in  a 
)nduct()r  by  the  passa^^e  of  an  electric  current  is  made  use  of  in  the  electric 
icandescent  lani]).  The  modern  form  of  lamp  consists  of  a  fine  carbon 
lament  enclosed  in  a  glass  globe  from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted. 
he  resistance  of  a  carbon  filament  being  fairly  great,  the  heat  developed 
sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  to  such  a  point  that  the  filament 
lows  wiili  a  brii^lit  white  light. 

The  ener;^y  which  becomes  converted  from  the  electrical  form  in  the 
lament  is  partly  j^iven  out  from  the  lamp  in  the  form  of  light  and  partly 
i  heal.  The  ol)ject  of  the  lamp-maker  is  to  produce  a  lamp  in  whkh 
le  proportion  of  the  encrj^yused  up  to  produce  heat,  and  which  as  far 
i  ihc  production  of  light  is  concerned  is  completely  wasted,  is  reduced  10 
niininmm.  It  is  found  that  the  energy  which  has  to  be  supplied  to  a 
mp  in  order  to  produce  a  light  of  one  candle-power  decreases  as  the 
mpcrature  of  the  filament  is  increased,  so  that  from  this  point  of  riewit 
an  advantage  to  run  the  lamps  as  bright  as  possible.  It  is,  however, 
>und  that  when  the  tem]>erature  is  raised  above  a  certain  point  the 
lament  soon  «ives  way,  so  that  the  life  of  the  lamp  is  short.  The 
isistancc  of  the  filaments  of  the  lamps  are  adjusted  so  that  when  the 
•  M.K.  between  the  ends  of  the  filament  has  certain  definite  values,  such 
i  100  volts  or  200  volts,  the  current  which  passes,  according  to  Ohm's 
w,  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  filament  to  the  greatest  value  which 
ill  not  endanger  its  life.  With  most  of  the  incandescent  lamps  of  good 
'.'ike  the  energy  consumed  to  produce  a  light  of  one  candle-power  is 
^>ut  four  watts,  or,  since  one  watt  is  equal  to  10^  ergs  per  second,  is 
^out  4x10"  ergs  per  second. 

The  number  of  watts  required  per  candle-power  increases  verv  rapidlv 

»  the  E  M.K  between  the  ends  of  the  filament  is  reduced  below  ihe  value 

r  wh^ch  the  lamp  is  intended,  so  that  it  is  very  wasteful  to  run  the  lamps 

a  low  voltage,  although  by  this  means  the  life  of  the  filament  mav  be 

creased. 
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496.  The  Are  Lamp.— Another  source  of  light  which  depends  on 
^be  conversion  of  electric  energy  into  light  is  the  arc  lamp.  When  two 
^pdsy  composed  of  the  carbon  which  is  deposited  inside  the  retorts  used 
iBf  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas,  connected  to  two  conductors 
jvfaich  are  at  a  difference  of  potential  of  about  60  volts,  are  first  brought 
jbto  contact  and  are  then  gradually  separated  for  a  short  distance  the 
imrrent  continues  to  pass,  and  where  it  crosses  the  air  space  between  the 
tarbon  rods  an  intense  light  is  emitted.  This  arrangement  constitutes 
Ml  electric  arc,  and  it  is  found  that  the  carbon  rod  which  is  at  the  higher 
potential,  that  is,  from  which  the  current  goes,  is  eaten  away  more 
rapidly  than  the  other  carbon.  If  an  image  of  the  arc  is  projected  on  a 
icreen,  it  is  seen  that  the  carbon  which  is  at  the  higher  potential,  the 
positive  carbon  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  worn  slightly  hollow,  and  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  light  is  emitted  from  this  hollow,  which  is 
called  the  crater  of  the  arc.  The  end  of  the  negative  carbon,  i.e,  that  at 
^  lower  potential,  becomes  worn  to  somewhat  of  a  point.  In  order  to 
allow  for  the  wearing  away  of  the  carbon  rods,  they  are  held  in  an 
arrangement  by  which  they  are  automatically  brought  nearer  together  as 
the  ends  wear  away,  so  that  the  length  of  the  arc  is  maintained  constant. 
If  by  chance  the  distance  between  the  carbons  becomes  too  great  the 
current  will  cease  to  pass,  and  the  arc  cannot  again  be  started  till  the 
carbons  are  brought  into  contact  and  then  separated.  Hence  the  lamp 
is  fitted  with  an  electrical  arrangement  by  which,  directly  the  current 
peases,  the  rods  are  first  brought  together,  and  then,  when  the  current 
passes,  are  again  separated  to  the  correct  distance. 

An  ordinary  arc  requires  about  one  watt  for  each  candle-power 
produced,  so  that  the  energy  consumed  in  order  to  produce  a  given 
quantity  of  light  by  means  of  an  arc  is  much  less  than  is  required  when 
incandescent  lamps  are  used. 

4©7.  The  Electric  Furnace.  — The  temperature  of  the  arc  is 
extremely  high,  it  having  been  estimated  to  be  about  8000*  C,  and  this 
high  temperature  has  been  utilised  for  melting  refractory  substances 
and  for  conducting  chemical  processes  which  require  a  very  high 
temperature. 

The  form  of  electric  furnace  used  by  Moisson  on  his  important 
researches  at  high  temperatures  consists  of  a  block  of  lime  or  fireclay 
through  which  pass  two  thick  rods  of  carbon,  which  act  as  electrodes  for 
the  supply  of  the  current.  The  arc  is  formed  between  the  ends  of  these 
rods  just  above  the  substance  which  is  to  be  heated,  which  is  contained 
in  a  small  crucible  placed  in  a  cavity  cut  in  the  block  of  lime. 
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PART  IV.— THERMO-ELECTRICITY 

CHAPTER  X 

THERhfO'ELECTRICITY 

408.  Thepmo-Electric  Junction.— In  1821,  while  making  expcii- 
nients  on  the  difference  of  potential  which  appears  to  exist  between  two 
different  metals  when  placed  in  contact  (see  §  545),  Seebeck  noticed  that 
if  a  circuit  is  fonned  which  is  composed  of  two  wires  of  different  metals 
joined  together  at  their  ends,  and  if  the  junctions  are  at  different 
temperatures,  a  current  will  in  general  be  produced  in  the  circuit.  Thos 
if  two  copper  wires,  which  are  connected  to  the  terminals  of  a  gal- 
vanometer, are  connected  at  their  other  ends  to  a  piece  of  iron  ^nrt, 
and  one  of  the  junctions  of  the  copper  and  iron  is  heated,  a  current  will 
be  indicated  by  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer.  The  direction  of 
the  current  will  be  from  the  hot  to  the  cold  junction  in  the  iron.  This 
current  is  said  to  be  a  thermo-electric  current. 

If,  while  the  cold  junction  is  kept  at  a  constant  temperature,  the 
temperature  of  the  hot  junction  is  gradually  raised,  the  current  in  the 
circuit  will  gradually  increase  up  to  a  certain  point,  this  temperature 
being  called  the  neutral  point  for  the  two  given  metals.  If  the  tem- 
perature of  the  hot  junction  is  raised  above  the  neutral  point  the  current 
in  the  circuit  will  decrease,  till,  when  the  temperature  of  the  hot  junction 
is  as  much  above  the  neutral  point  as  that  of  the  cold  junction  is  below, 
there  will  be  no  current  in  the  circuit ;  while  if  the  temperature  of  the 
hot  junction  is  yet  further  raised,  the  direction  of  the  current  will  be 
reversed. 

It  is  possible  to  arrange  the  metals  in  a  series  such  that  if  wires  of 

any  two  of  them  are  joined  together  to  form  a  circuit,  and  one  of  the 

junctions  is  heated,  the  thermo-electric  current  will  in  the  first  metal  on 

the  list  go  from  the  hot  junction  to  the  cold,  it  being  supposed  that  the 

mean  temperature  of  the  hot  and  cold  junctions  has  some  given  value 

The  following  is  such  a  thermo-electric  series  for  a  mean  temperature 

of  about  50"  C.  :  antimony,  iron,  zinc,  silver,  tin,  copper,  bismuth.    Of 

course  the  order  of  the  metals  will  vary  with  the  temperature,  for  the 

neutral  temperature  for  some  of  the  combinations  is  quite  low,  and  the 

neutral  points  for  the  different  combinations  vary  very  much. 
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4BS.  Thermo-Eleetrle  Power  and  Thermo-Electrio  Diagrams.— 
f  we  take  soine  metal  as  a  standard — lead  is  (he  one  usually  taken-- 
ad  forni  a  themio-eleciric  couple  between  this  metal  and  another,  and 
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Fra  47& 

attach  a  lead  wire  to  the  other  end  of  this  second  metal,  then,  if  while 
the  temperature  of  one  of  the  le.nd-inclal  junctions  is  kept  constant,  say 
at  0°  C,  the  temperature  of  the  other  junction  is  raised  to  diflerenl 
tempeiatures,  there  wilt  be  produced  a  difference  of  potential  between 
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the  free  ends  f»f  the  Iraii  wires.  This  difference  of  potential  is  the 
thfrrmrveic*  •  r.i?  K.M.F.  iivic  to  the  temperature  difference  between  tk 
hot  an'i  ruld  jiinrtions.  If  a  series  of  measurements  of  this  tbenno- 
ck-rtnr  K.M.P'.  is  made  for  different  temperatures  of  the  hot  jozictioo. 
that  of  :hf!  roUi  junction  >xr:nj;  kept  constant  at  o'  C-,  and  the  resultiare 
plotierl  on  a  cur^e,  the  temperatures  of  the  hot  junction  being  taken  as 
absrissrtr  and  the  corresponding  £.M.FVs  as  ordinates.  a  can*e  of  ibe 
fonn  of  thr»:>e  shown  in  Y'x-g.  476  u-ill  be  obtained.  These  cunes  repre- 
sent the  thcnno-elcctric  E.M.F.'s  of  some  metais  taken  with  reference  to 
lead  in  tenns  of  nii<  rovohs,  i.e.  10*  volts,  and  degrees  Centigrade. 

Since  in  each  c.i^e  the  temperature  of  the  one  junction  is  kept 
ronstant  at  o  C,  and  that  when  the  temperatures  of  the  two  junaions 
is  the  same  the  thermo-electric  E.M.F.  is  zero,  all  the  cun-es  must  pass 
throu^'h  the  ori^'in  of  co-ordinates.  The  temperatures  at  which  the 
curves  have  a  horizontal  tangent,  that  is,  when  the  E.M.F".  is  a  maximum 
in  one  direction  or  the  other,  is  the  neutral  temperature  for  the  jp^Tn 
metal  taken  with  reference  to  lead.  Thus  the  temperature  of  the  neutral 
p^iint  for  a  platinum-lead  couple  is  -  150',  and  that  for  a  zinc-lead  couple 
is   -200'. 

It  is  found  that  the  curves  showing  the  relation  between  the  thermo- 
eler  trie  E.M.F.,  A",  and  the  temperature,  /,  of  the  hot  junction,  the  other 
junction  lK.-ing  at  o  ,  is  approximately  a  parabola.  Hence,  since  the 
ecjuation  of  a  parabola  can  be  written  in  the  form 

J   « 

whore  a  and  h  are  constants,  the  relation  between  the  thermo-electric 
F'.M.K.  and  the  temperature  can  be  expressed  by  a  fonnula  of  the  form 

where  the  values  of  a  and  b  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  metal  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  analytical  geometr>'  will  see  that  the  maximum 
value  of  K  occurs  when  /  is  equal  to  -ab.  Hence  there  exists  the 
following  relations  Ixitween  the  constants  a  and  by  the  neutral  tempera- 
ture /,  and  the  E.M.F.  I\  of  the  junction,  when  one  junction  is  at  o"  and 
the  other  is  at  the  neutral  temperature — 

In  the  following  table  the  values  of  the  coefficients  a  and  b  for  a  few 
metals  are  given.  The  sign  of  a  is  such  that  when  at  the  hot  junction 
the  current  passes  from  lead  to  the  given  metal  a  is  positive,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  a  is  positive  the  current  flows  in  the  metal  considered  from 
the  hot  junction  to  the  cold.     The  values  of  the  constants  are  so  chosen 
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fjjSbat  if  /  is  measured  in  degrees  Centigrade  the  thermo-electro-motive 
is  given  in  microvolts,  that  is,  in  io~^  volts. 


4'- 


Copper 
Zinc 

Cadmium 
Iron 
Nickel  . 
Cobalt  . 
Mercury 
Platinum 


2.86 

2.73 

3.11 
13.20 

-  19.16 
-15.51 

-  3.21 

-  3.10 


0.0020 
0.0035 
0.0083 
0.007 1 
aoo72 
0.0190 
0.0042 
0.0051 


Suppose  that  the  thermo-electric  E.M.F.  between  a  given  metal,  A^  and 
lead  when  the  cold  junction  is  at  o"  and  the  hot  junction  is  at  a  tempera- 
ture /|  is  Ey  then  we  have  seen  that 


/. 


E^ai^-t: 


Suppose  now  that  the  temperature  of  the  hot  junction  is  raised  through 
a  small  interval  8/,  so  that  it  becomes  /  +  8/,  then,  if  the  new  value  of  ^  is 
called  E  -I-  hE^  we  have 

^  +  ^/s  =  rf(/ +  8/)  +  -  (/ +  8/)2, 

or,  since  by  supposition  5/  is  very  small,  we  may  neglect  the  term  which 
involves  the  product  of  the  square  of  this  very  small  quantity  into  ^,  which, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  is  itself  small.     Hence 

2 

If  now  we  subtract  the  value  of  the  E.M.F.  at  /from  that  at  /  +  ^//,  we  get 

lE-^aht^-bt^L 

That  is,  an  increase,  5/,  in  the  temperature  of  the  hot  junction  produces 

an  increase  of  hE  or  adt  +  btht  in  the  E.  M.  F.    Now  the  ratio  of  the  increase 

in  the  E.M.F.  produced  by  a  small  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  hot 

junction  to  this  increase  in  temperature,  or,  in  other  words,  the  rate  of 

increase  of  E.M.F.  with  temperature,  is  called  the  thermo-electric  power 

of  the  metal  A  with  respect  to  lead  at  the  temperature  /.     \{  Q,\%  the 

thermo-electric  power,  then 

Q-=-a\bt, 

This  expression  shows  that  the  thermo-electric  power  varies  as  the  first 
power  of  the  temperature,  so  that  if  a  curve  is  drawn  such  that  the 
abscissae  are  temperatures  and  the  ordinates  are  the  corresponding  values 
of  the  thermo-electric  power,  this  curve  will  be  a  straight  line.  This  is 
at  once  evident  if  the  constant  term  a  is  subtracted,  which  is  equivalent 


Th.-    Ihn 


'-/-:/,;■!: 


■    Ih.,:: 


pubition  of  one  or  more  interroediaie  metals,  so  long  "s  the  junctions  at 
each  end  of  each  of  these  additional  metals  are  at  the  same  lempcraturc, 
has  no  influence  on  the  thermo -electric  E.M.F.  developed  liy  the  other 
iwo  metals  when  their  junction  is  at  a  given  temperature  alwvc  or  below 
that  of  all  the  other  junctions. 

Returning  to  the  thermo-diagrani,  since  it  is  drann  for  ihc  different 
metals  with  respect  to  lead,  the  axis  of  temperatures  will  represent  the 
thermo-electric  line  for  this  metal.  The  point  where  the  line  for  any 
metal  cuts  the  line  for  any  other  metal  corresponds  to  the  neutral  point 
far  these  two  metaJs  ;  thus  from  the  diagiam  the  temperature  of  the 
neutral  point  can  immediate])'  be  read  off. 

In  order  to  find  from  the  diagram  the  ihermo-elcctrii-  ?:.M.K.  de- 
veloped in  a  drcuit,  say  of  copper  and  iron,  when  the  cold  junction  is  at 
a  temperature  of  30'  and  the  hot  junction  is  at  100",  wc  draw  the  ordi- 
natcs  correiponding  to  the  temperatures  20°  and  100".  Tlicn  the  thermo- 
electric power  of  the  junction  at  20°  is  given  by  the  difference  of  the 
ordinate^  of  the 
iron  and  copper  B  -  - 
lines,  that  is,  by  the  g 
iength^{Fig.478).  £ 
If  the  temperature  Ci 
of  the  hot  junc- 
tion were  30  -f  S/,  §  [^Tsj 
the  E.M.F.  acting  i 
wouldbeQ&,where  : 
(2  is  the  thermo- 
electric power  of  Kici.  47a. 
the  combination  at 

a  tempeialure  /.  But  gS/  is  the  area  of  the  small  stri|j  enclosed  between 
the  iron  and  copper  lines  and  the  ordinates  for  the  teiiijicraturcs  /  and 
t  +  Rt,  that  is,  the  small  strip  shaded  in  the  figure.  Next,  if  the  teni))cra- 
ture  of  the  cold  junction  were  f  +  ?>l,  and  that  of  the  hot  /+  2S/,  tlic  E.M.  F., 
in  the  same  way,  would  be  represented  by  the  area  of  the  strip  l>etwci.'n 
the  iron  and  copper  lines  and  the  orilinales  corre-ipondinK  to  the  tem- 
peratures t  +  H  and  /  +  2B/,  and  so  on.  Hut  by  the  l;iiv  tjiven  al)ovc  the 
E.M.F.,  when  the  temperatures  of  thc'junctions  are  the  same  as  the 
extreme  temperatures  considered  in  these  small  steps,  will  be  the  sanic 
as  (he  sum  of  the  E.M.F.>s  in  the  steps.  Hence  the  K.M.F.,  when  the 
junctions  are  at  the  temperatures  /,  and  /^  will  be  represented  by  the 
sum  of  all  the  small  strips  similar  to  ab,  that  is,  will  be  represented  by 
the  area  aicd,  Since  this  figure  is  a  traptezium,  its  area  is  );ivcn  by 
yt~A(^ji*a^2)  ;  that  is,  the  E.M.F.  acting  will  l>e  equal  to 

where  {2i  ^^^  Qt  ^^"^  '''^^  thermo-electric  powers  of  the  two  metals  at 
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the  temperatures  /j  and  /^  In  the  example  taken,  we  get  in  this  way 
from  the  cur\'c  Zf  =  (100- 20)  (9.2  + 3.9)/2  =  524  microvolts.  If  the  lines 
of  the  metals  intersect  between  the  ordinates  corresponding  to  the  tiro 
temperatures,  that  is,  if  the  neutral  point  is  included  between  these 
temperatures,  the  areas  on  the  two  sides  of  the  intersection  mnst  be 
subtracted  one  from  the  other  to  jfive  the  E.M.F. 

500*.  The  Peltier  Effect— The  Thomson  EffeeL—ln  a  thenno- 

electric  circuit  of  which  the  junctions  are  at  different  temperatures,  there 
is  a  current  flowing  ;  and  we  have  seen  in  §  493  that  the  passage  of  ^ 
current  through  a  conductor  involves  the  expenditure  of  some  energy, 
which  appears  as  heat,  according  to  Joule's  law.  The  question  now 
arises  in  what  manner  the  energy  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  current  in  the  thenno-electric  circuit  is  supplied.  This  question  is 
answered  by  a  discovery  made  in  1834  by  Peltier,  who  found  that  when 
an  electric  current  is  passed  through  a  thermo-electric  junction,  />.  a 
junction  of  two  different  metals,  there  will  be  either  a  development  of 
heat  at  the  junction  or  an  absorption,  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  current  is  passed.  ' 

The  Peltier  effect  differs  from  the  Joule  heating  already  considered, 
in  that  while  the  Joule  heating  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
current,  and  !s  independent  of  the  direction  of  the  current,  the  heal 
developed  at  a  junction  of  two  metals  is  proportional  to  the  first  power 
of  the  current,  and  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  current. 

The  Peltier  effect  can  be  shown,  and  its  magnitude  measured  by 
means  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  P'ig.  479.     It   consists  of  two  glass 

bulbs,  M  and  N,  which  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  narrow  tube, 
in  which  a  small  drop  of  liquid 
is  placed  to  serve  as  an  index. 
A,  A,  and  V  are  rods  of  two  metals 
JJ  which  pass  through  corks  which 
fit  air-tight  in  the  tubulures  of 
the  bulbs,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
junctions  ///  and  //  are  at  the 
centres  of  the  bulbs.  The  portions 
of  the  rods  A  and  B  within  the 
fm     ,^n    ^^  ^^'0  ^"^bs  are  of  the  same  size, 

X^  Jiff*     t^y^m  ^  _ 

..      ,.     ,  ../,j.    .  ...  resistance,  &C.,  and  the  bulbs  are 

also  of  the  same  size  ;  thus  the 
development  of  heat  according  to  Joule's  law  is  the  same  in  both, 
so  that,  as  far  as  this  source  of  heat  is  concerned,  the  air  in  the  two 
bulbs  becomes  equally  warmed,  and  hence  the  pressure  is  the  same  in 
lx)th  of  them,  and  the  index  does  not  tend  to  move  in  either  direction. 
The  Peltier  effect  will,  however,  be  different  in  the  two  bulbs,  for  while 
in  one  the  current  will  be  passing  at  the  junction  from  the  metal  A  to  B^ 
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at  the  other  junction  it  will  be  passing  from  B  to  A.  Hence  while  heat 
will  be  developed  at  one  junction,  and  the  air  in  the  bulb  will  l)e  heated 
and  its  pressure  increased,  at  the  other  junction  heat  will  be  absorbed, 
and  therefore  the  air  will  on  this  account  be  cooled  and  its  pressure 
decreased,  causing  the  liquid  index  to  move  towards  the  junction  where 
the  heat  is  absorbed.  If  the  metal  A  is  copper  and  B  is  iron,  the  current 
being  passed  in  the  direction  from  copper  to  iron  at  the  junction  ///, 
then  heat  will  be  absorbed  at  ///  and  produced  at  n.  On  reversing  the 
direction  of  the  current,  the  direction  in  which  the  index  moves  will  also 
be  reversed. 

In  the  following  table  the  magnitude  of  the  Peltier  effect  for  some 
Rietals  is  given.  The  current  is  supposed  to  pass  from  copper  to  the 
metal  mentioned  in  the  first  column,  and  in  the  second  column  is  given 
the  quantity  of  heat  liberated  by  one  ampere  in  one  second  at  the 
junction,  expressed  in  calories. 


Peltier  Effect. 


Metal. 


Calories  jx^r  Coulomb. 


Iron 

Platinum 
Silver    . 
Zinc 
Nickel  . 


-  1.7  X  10  ^ 

+  0.9  X  \o~^ 

-  I.I  X  10""* 

-  1.6  X  10"* 

+  I2.I  X  IO~* 


Now  let  us  consider  a  thermo-electric  circuit  composed  of  iron  and 
copper,  and  suppose  that  one  of  the  junctions  is  immersed  in  a  mixture 
of  ice  and  water,  while  the  other  junction  is  placed  in  a  beaker  of  water 
a,t  a  temperature  /.  Then  we  know  that  a  current  will  flow,  the  direction 
3f  which  at  the  hot  junction  will  be  from  the  copper  to  the  iron,  while  at 
the  cold  junction  it  will  be  flowing  from  the  iron  to  the  copper.  Now 
when  a  current  flows  from  copper  to  iron  there  is,  according  to  Peltier's 
observation,  an  absorption  of  heat,  while  when  a  current  flows  from  iron 
ta  copper  there  is  a  liberation  of  heat.  Hence  in  our  example  there  will 
[>e  an  absorption  of  heat  at  the  hot  junction,  which  will  be  supplied  from 
the  heat  of  the  hot  water,  while  there  will  be  a  liberation  of  heat  at  the 
cold  junction,  which  will  melt  some  of  the  ice.  We  thus  see  that  the 
production  of  a  thermo-electric  current  is  accompanied  by  a  transfer  of 
tieat  from  the  source  which  is  used  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the 
Iiot  junction  to  the  refrigerator  used  to  cool  the  cold  junction.  If  then 
the  heat  given  up  to  the  refrigerator,  or  the  condenser,  as  we  may  call  it 
'rom  the  analogy  with  the  thermal  engines  considered  in  the  sections  on 
ihermo-dynamics,  is  less  than  the  quantity  absorbed  from  the  source  by 
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But  the  work  done  when  unit  quantity  of  electricity  flows  round  the 
circuit  is  equal  to  E,     Hence 

or  E={T^-T^)P,ITi. 

Hence  if  the  temperature  Z",  of  the  cold  junction  is  kept  constant,  this 
reasoning  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  E.M.F.  in  the  circuit  would 
be  proportional  to  the  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  the  hot 
and  cold  junctions.  We  have,  however,  seen  that  if  the  temperature  of 
the  hot  junction  is  raised,  the  E.M.F.  will  increase  at  first,  but  will 
eventually  reach  a  maximum  value,  and  when  the  temperature  of  the 
hot  junction  is  as  much  above  the  neutral  temperature  as  that  of  the 
cold  one  is  below,  the  E.M.F.  will  be  zero.  From  considerations  of 
this  nature  Lord  Kelvin  was  led  to  infer  that  in  a  thermo-electric  circuit 
there  must  be  other  reversible  thermal  effects  due  to  the  current  besides 
the  Peltier  effect,  and  these  effects  must  account  for  the  discrepancy 
between  the  expression  we  have  found  above  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Peltier  effects  were  the  only  reversible  ones  in  the  circuit  and  the 
observed  facts.  He  then  made  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  to 
discover  such  effects,  and  found  that  when  a  current  flows  along  a  wire 
of  which  the  temperature  varies  from  point  to  point,  heat  is  liberated  at 
a  given  point  of  the  wire  when  the  current  flows  in  one  direction,  and  is 
absorbed  at  this  point  when  the  direction  of  the  current  is  reversed.  Of 
course  the  liberation  of  heat  here  spoken  of  is  additional  to  the  heat 
liberated  according  to  Joule's  law.  The  relative  directions  of  the  current 
and  of  the  temperature  gradient,  in  order  that  there  may  be  absorption 
of  heat,  depend  on  the  metal.  Thus  in  the  case  of  copper  heat  is 
absorbed  when  the  current  is  flowing  from  the  cold  part  of  the  wire  to 
the  hot,  while  in  the  case  of  iron,  on  the  other  hand,  heat  is  absorbed 
when  the  current  is  flowing  from  the  hot  part  of  the  wire  to  the  cold  ; 
that  is,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  flow  of  heat  due  to  conduction  in  the 
wire.  In  each  case  reversing  the  direction  of  the  current  changes  the 
absorption  of  heat  into  a  liberation.  This  reversible  thermal  effect, 
produced  when  a  current  flows  along  an  unequally  heated  conductor,  is 
called  the  Thomson  effect. 


PART    v.— MAGNETIC    INDUCTION 

CHAPTER  XI 

MAGNETIC  INDUCTION 

501.  Intensity  of  Magnetisation.— We  have  already  referred,  m 
§  417,  to  the  fact  that  a  piece  of  iron  when  placed  in  a  magnetic  fiekl 
becomes  magnetised  by  induction,  and  we  now  have  to  investigate  this 
phenomenon  of  induced  magnetism  in  more  detail. 

We  have  defined  the  magnetic  force  at  a  given  point  in  air  as  the 
force  in  dynes  which  would  act  on  a  unit  pole  placed  at  the  point,  and 
we  have  seen  how  the  direction  of  the  force  which  would  act  on  a  north 
pole  when  placed  anywhere  in  the  air  surrounding  a  magnet  may  be 
mapped  out  by  means  of  magnetic  lines  of  force.  We  also  found  that  in 
the  air  surrounding  the  magnet  these  lines  of  force  ran  from  the  north 
pole  of  the  magnet  to  the  south  pole.  In  the  case  of  electro-static  lines 
of  force,  since  there  is  no  force  exerted  within  a  closed  conductor,  wc 
did  not  have  to  consider  the  forms  of  the  lines  of  force  within  a  conduct- 
ing body,  so  that  a  line  of  force  originated  at  a  positively  electn6ed 
conductor  and  ended  at  the  surface  of  a  negatively  electrified  body.  In 
the  case  of  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  due  to  an  electric  current  (j5  472) 
we,  however,  found  that  they  consisted  of  closed  curves,  that  is,  each  line 
of  force  is  continuous,  and  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  We  are  thus 
led  to  consider  whether  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  due  to  magnets  aie 
like  lines  of  electro-static  force,  originating  at  a  north  pole  and  ending  up 
at  a  south  pole,  or  whether  they  are  like  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  of  a 
current  and  arc  continuous  curves.  Suppose  that  a  long  thin  steel  rod 
is  magnetised  uniformly,  then  there  will  be  a  pole  at  each  end  and 
magnetic  lines  of  force  will  run,  in  the  surrounding  air,  from  the  north 
pole  to  the  south  pole.  Now  suppose  that  the  magnet  is  bent  into  the 
form  of  a  circle,  the  two  poles  being  brought  into  contact  with  one 
another.  Before  the  poles  were  brought  into  contact  there  were  a 
number  of  lines  of  force  passing  through  the  air,  but  when  the  poles  arc 
in  contact  practically  no  lines  of  force  pass  through  the  air.  The  magnet, 
however,  is  still  magnetised,  for  if  the  poles  are  separated,  or  if  it  is  cut 
at  any  other  place  and  the  ends  arc  separated,  lines  of  force  will  at  once 

pass  through  the  air.     We  are  thus  led  to  conclude  that  the  magnetic 
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ines  of  force  exist  even  when  they  do  not  pass  through  the  air,  and  that 
vhen  the  poles  are  in  contact  the  lines  run  round  the  steel  ring  thus 
ormed.  When  the  poles  are  separated  the  lines  of  force  still  form  con- 
inuous  lines,  the  direction  in  the  air  being  from  the  north  pole  to  the 
iouth,  while  for  the  remainder  of  their  course  they  run  in  the  substance 
)f  the  steel,  the  direction  here  being  from  the  south  pole  to  the  north. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  electro-static  lines  of  force  we  were  able  by 
neans  of  the  consideration  of  tubes  of  force  to  represent  the  strength  of 
he  electro-static  field  at  any  point,  so  by  the  consideration  of  tubes  of 
nagnetic  force  we  can  represent  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  at 
*very  point.  A  unit  magnetic  tube  of  force  is  bounded  by  lines  of  mag- 
letic  force,  and  is  such  that  the  product  of  the  magnetic  force  at  any 
x)int  of  the  tube  into  the  cross-section  of  the  tube  at  that  point  is  equal 

0  unity. 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  difference  between  the  methods  in 
Arhich  the  electro-static  and  the  magnetic  unit  tubes  are  defined.  Since 
:he  electro-static  tube  starts  and  ends  at  given  points,  we  are  able  to 
define  the  unit  tube  by  the  quantity  of  electrification  at  the  ends.  Thus 
defined,  we  have  seen  that  the  product  of  the  electric  force  at  a  point  in 

1  tube  into  the  cross-section  of  the  tube  at  that  point  is  equal  to  47r.  In 
:he  magnetic  case,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tubes  being  endless,  we  have 
to  adopt  another  method  of  defining  the  unit  tube,  namely,  that  the 
product  of  the  magnetic  force  into  the  cross-section  should  be  constant, 
rhe  constant  usually  adopted  being,  however,  not  4ir,  but  unity.  Greater 
miformity,  no  doubt,  would  be  secured  by  altering  the  definition  of  the 
dectro-static  unit  tube  so  as  to  conform  to  the  definition  of  the  magnetic 
tube  in  the  manner  given  at  the  end  of  §  455.  Usage  having  decreed 
that  the  definitions  we  have  adopted  should  be  used,  it  seems  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  make  any  change.  The  difference  in  the  definitions  will 
iccount  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  quantity  47  in  formulas  dealing 
ivith  one  kind  of  tube,  but  not  in  the  corresponding  formula  dealing  with 
the  other  kind  of  tube. 

If  a  long  thin  magnet  is  taken  of  which  the  pole  strength  is  ;;/  and  a 
sphere  of  radius  r,  where  r  is  small,  be  described  with  the  pole  as  centre, 
the  force  at  any  point  on  this  sphere  is  w/r*,  since  the  other  pole  is  at  a 
^reat  distance,  so  that  it  exerts  no  appreciable  force.  If  <i  is  the  cross- 
iection  of  a  tube  of  force  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  then  by  the  defini- 
tion of  the  unit  tube  we  have 

a,m\f^—  I, 
or  a  —  r^lm. 

Hence,  since  the  area  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  radius  r  is  47rr*,  the 

number  of  tubes  of  force  which  cross  the  surface  of  the  sphere  is^^,  or 

a 

4irw  ;  that  is,  there  are  /^nm  tubes  of  force  which  leave  the  north  pole  of 
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a  magnet,  of  which  the  pole  strength  is  m.  Since  all  these  tubes  of  foftt 
return  to  the  north  pole  through  the  substance  of  the  iron,  there  will  te 
4ir///  tubes  of  force  passing  through  the  magnet,  these  tubes  of  font 
being  all  due  to  the  magnetism  of  the  magnet  itself. 

If  wc  accept  the  hypothesis  of  molecular  magnets  (§  420),  thestrengdi 
of  the  pole  ;//  either  measures  the  strength  of  the  molecular  magnets, or, if 
wc  assume  that  they  are  of  constant  strength,  the  proportion  of  them  wbid 
are  turned  with  their  axes  in  one  direction.     Hence  for  a  given  magflrt 
the  degree  to  which  the  steel  is  magnetised  will  depend  on  the  number  of 
tubes  of  force  which  pass  through  the  substance  of  the  nnagnet,  thatis,<» 
the  closeness  of  the  packing  of  the  tubes.     This  closeness  depends  on  tk 
strength  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet  and  also  on  the  cross-section  of  tbe 
magnet.      If  then  j*  is  the  cross-section  of  the  magnet,  and  w  is  tke 
strength  of  either  of  the  poles,  the  degree  to  which  the  steel  is  magneused 
is  measured  by  firm's.     Now  if  /  is  the  length  of  the  magnet,  and  its 
magnetic  moment  is  J/,  we  have  m  =  J/;7.  Hence  the  degree  of  magnetisa- 
tion of  the  steel  is  measured  by  ^TrAf'/s,  or  since,  if  V  is  the  volume  of 

the  magnet,  V=/shy  47r'—.     Thus  the  degree  of  m;ignetisation  of  the 

steel  is  proportional  to  the  quotient  of  the  magnetic  moment  by  the 
volume,  and  this  quantity  is  called  the  intensity  of  majrnftisation  of  the 
steel.  That  the  value  of  this  quantity  does  not  depend  on  the  form  of 
the  magnet  can  be  seen  by  the  following  considerations.  If  a  magnet 
were  taken  of  length  /  2  and  cross-section  2J,  so  that  the  volume  was  ibc 
same  as  before,  and  were  magnetised  so  that  its  moment  was  J/,  the 
strength  of  each  pole  would  be  M  2/,  that  is,  2«r,  and  the  number  of  tubes 
of  force  passing  through  the  magnet  would  be  4irwX2,  and  the  number 
of  tubes  of  force  passing  through  unit  area  of  the  cross-section  would  be 
83rw/2j  or  4^-///  j,  which  is  the  same  number  as  obtained  before.  Since 
the  moment  and  the  volume  are  the  same  as  before,  the  intensitv  of 
magnetisation  is  the  same  as  before,  and  we  have  just  seen  that  the 
closeness  of  the  lubes  of  force  is  the  same. 

The  number  of  tubes  of  force  which  pass  through  the  magnet  is  4rw, 
and  the  numl>er  of  tulxjs  per  unit  area  of  cross-section  is  4irm  >,  but  the 
number  of  tubes  f)er  unit  area  of  the  cross-section  is  also  equal  to  4?/. 
Hence  /=  ///  s.  The  quantity  ///  j,  which  is  the  pole  strength  per  unit 
area,  is  called  the  surface  density  of  the  magnetisation,  and  from  the 
above  relation  it  is  seen  that  this  quantity  is  numerically  equal  to  the 
intensity  of  magnetisation,  /.  Thus  if  a  disc  of  iron,  of  which  the  area  of 
the  face  is  ^\  is  magnetised  transversely,  the  intensity  of  magnetisation 
being  /,  then  the  pole  strength  of  either  side  will  be  IS, 

502.  Magnetic  Induetion.— We  have  seen  that  when  a  piece  of  iron 
is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  it  becomes  magnetised  owing  to  induction, 
and  we  have  now  to  consider  how  the  intensity  of  the  induced  magnetism 
depends  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  induction  takes  place. 
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^^     in  any  portion  of  a  magnetic  field  wlii<:h  is  rilkd  wiili  non-niagnrti* 

^^^^ium,  all  the  tubes  of  force  are  due  to  causes  (currents,  magnets,  &c.) 

*^ich  are  external  to  the  portion  of  the  medium  considered.     If  we 

^^^umc,  and  we  shall  see  later  to  what  extent  this  assumption  is  justified, 

"^^t  in  a  magnetic  medium  the  molecules  of  the  medium  are  already 

^^^Ifnetised,  and  that  the  act  of  magnetising  any  given  portion  of  the 

^*^dium  consists  of  turning  these  molecular  magnets  in  a  given  direction, 

^*^^n  when  such  a  medium  is  unmagnetised  the  molecular  magnets  will  be 

^^rned  in  all  directions.     Each  molecular  magnet  will  have  its  tubes  of 

'^tice^just  as  a  large  magnet,  but  in  the  unmagnetised  stale  these  tubes  of 

'^rcc  will  be  turned  in  all  directions,  so  that  on  the  whole  there  will  be  as 

^**any  tubes  passing  through  any  element  of  area,  taken  in  the  medium, 

'*l  one  direction  as  in  the  opposite  direction.     Where,  however,  a  magnetic 

'Oedium  is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  a  certain  proportion  of  the  molecular 

Hlagnets  will  be  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field, 

So  that  their  tubes  of  force  all  point  in  the  same  direction.     This  effect 

is  shown  in  Fig.  407,  which  represents  the  result  of  sprinkling  iron  filings 

over  a  sheet  of  glass  on  which  were  placed  a  number  of  small  magnets, 

the  axes  of  which  were  arranged  irregularly  in  all  directions.     In  Fig.  408 

the  corresponding  figure  is  shown  for  the  same  magnets,  but  here  they 

have  been  all  arranged  with  their  axes  pointing  in  one  direction.     It  will 

be  observed  that  now  there  are  lines  of  force  extending  to  some  distance 

from  the  group  of  magnets. 

Thus  within  a  magnetisable  medium,  which  is  placed  in  a  magnetic 
field,  wc  have  to  do  with  two  sets  of  tubes  of  force — (i)  those  which  are 
due  to  the  magnetising  field,  and  which  would  exist  if  the  magnetic 
medium  were  replaced  by  a  non-magnetic  medium  ;  (2)  those  due  to  the 
magnetism  of  the  molecules  of  the  medium  itself. 

Suppose  that  a  long  unmagnetised  cylindrical  bar  of  soft  iron  of 
cross-section  j*  is  placed  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  of  strength  //,  with 
its  length  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field.  Then  if  the  cylinder 
were  of  an  immagnetisable  material,  the  number  of  tubes  of  force  due 
to  the  field  which  would  cross  the  cross-section  of  the  cylinder  is  sH, 
Owing,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  cylinder  becomes  magnetised  by 
induction,  there  will  be  in  addition  a  certain  number  of  tubes  of  force 
both  within  the  cylinder  and  in  the  air  outside,  due  to  this  induced 
magnetism. 

Owing  to  the  induction,  poles  will  be  induced  at  the  ends  of  the  iron 
and  these  poles  will  in  general  produce  a  force  within  the  material  of  the 
iron  w^hich  will  tend  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the  inducing  field. 
This  disturbing  action  of  the  induced  poles  causes  a  considerable  com- 
plication in  the  consideration  of  the  problem,  and  so  we  shall  at  first 
consider  the  case  of  a  very  long  cylinder  of  comparatively  small  cross- 
section.  In  this  case,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  the 
state  of  the  iron  near  the  middle  of  the  cylinder,  the  influence  of  the 
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poles,  wliirh  arc  by  supposition  at  a  consideiable 
nr-j(lerte<l. 

If ;//  is  the  strength  of  the  poles  induced  in  the  iron, 
seen  in  the  last  section,  there  will  be  ^vm  lines  of  Ibrcse  dne  to  thii 
induced  magnetism.  Since  that  end  of  the  cylinder  wliidi  points  in  dc 
direction  in  which  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field  nm  becomes  a  norik 
pole,  the  induced  lines  of  force  iftill  run  in  the  air  in  the  ummiilf 
direction  to  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field,  but  within  the  iron  ther  nB 
run  in  the  same  direction  as  the  lines  of  force  of  the  fiekL  The  namlKr 
of  tul)cs  which  pass  through  the  iron  is  therefore  sH  tubes,  doe  to  the 
inducing  field,  and  47r;//  tubes,  due  to  the  induced  ma^netisatian,  or 
sl/-\-\7rm  in  all.  Hence  the  number  of  tubes  of  force  whidi  crass  vik 
area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  iron  is  H-¥^m's.  Bat  the  intensity  of 
magnetisation  of  the  iron  is  equal  to  //r/x,  for  the  lines  of  force  dne  totte 
field  alone  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  magnetism  of  the  mateiialtaBd 
in  fact  remain  the  same  whatever  the  nature  of  the  material  of  wfaidi  the 
cylin<ler  is  com(>oscd.  Hence  if  /  is  the  intensity  of  the  magnedsm 
induced  in  the  iron,  the  number  of  lines  of  force  which  cross  ttmtmmd 
the  cross-sertion  of  the  cylinder  is  H-\r^irL  This  quantity*  is  called  tbe 
ifuUiclion^  //,  in  the  iron,  so  that 

We  have  in  the  above  spoken  of  the  tubes  of  force  due  to  the 
magnetising  field,  and  to  the  induced  magnetism  which  is  induced  in 
thu  iron,  and  we  have  defined  the  induction  as  the  number  of  tnbes  of 
force  which  cross  unit  area  at  right  angles  to  the  tubes.  Now  although 
in  the  example  we  have  taken  we  have  for  simplicity  supposed  that  the 
cylinder  of  iron  was  placed  with  its  length  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force 
of  the  magnetising  field,  and  was  entirely  magnetised  by  induction,  s<^ 
that  inside  the  irr)n  the  lines  of  force  due  to  the  field  and  those  doe  to 
the  induced  magnetism  were  parallel,  this  is  not  always  so.  Thus  if 
the  cylinder  had  been  placed  with  its  length  inclined  to  the  lines  of 
force  of  the  magnetising  field,  and  been  permanently  magnetised,  the 
lines  of  force  within  the  iron  due  to  the  permanent  magnetism  of  the 
iron  would  not  tje  parallel  to  those  due  to  the  field. 

Since  in  the  iron  we  have  always  to  do  with  the  resultant  of  the  two 
sets  of  tubes,  that  is,  with  the  induction,  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  tubes 
of  induction  within  any  magnet isable  material  Thus  a  line  of  induction 
is  a  curve  drawn  so  that  it  everywhere  indicates  the  direction  of  the 
induction,  that  is,  of  the  resultant  of  the  field  causing  the  induced  mag- 
netisation and  that  of  the  magnetisation,  both  permanent  and  induced, 
of  the  material.  A  tulx:  of  induction  is  a  portion  of  space  bounded  b>* 
lines  of  induction,  and  such  that  the  induction  across  e\'er>'  cross*section 
of  the  tulx»  is  equal  to  unity. 

If  there  are  no  magnet  isable  materials  in  the  field,  then  there  iftnll  be 
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no  lines  of  force  due  to  induced  or  permanent  magnetism,  and  the  lines 
and  tubes  of  induction  will  be  the  same  as  the  lines  and  tubes  of  force. 
In  cases  where  we  wish  to  distinguish  between  the  two  sets  of  tubes 
within  a  magnetisable  material,  we  shall  take  the  terms  lines  and  tubes 
of  force  as  referring  to  the  lines  or  tubes  which  would  occupy  the  space 
'i  the  magnetisable  material  were  removed  and  were  replaced  by  a 
non-magnetisable  substance  such  as  air,  reserving  the  terms  lines  and 
tubes  of  induction  for  the  resultant  of  the  magnetising  and  induced 
fields. 

In  tlie  case  of  a  magnet  placed  in  a  region  where  there  are  no 
external  magnetic  forces,  the  tubes  of  induction  within  the  magnet  will 
spread  out  into  the  air  from  the  north  pole,  curving  round  and  entering 
the  magnet  at  the  south  pole,  then  travelling  through  the  substance  of 
the  magnet  to  the  north  pole. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  as  to  how  the  magnetic  induction 
within  a  mass  of  iron  is  to  be  measured,  we  are  met  with  the  difficulty 
that  we  are  not  able  to  bring  the  unit  pole  to  a  point  within  the 
substance  of  the  iron  without  making  a  cavity  in  the  iron,  and  the 
question  arises,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  such  a  cavity  on  the  induction  ? 
Suppose  that  we  return  to  the  case  of  the  cylinder  of  cross-section  j, 
before  considered,  which  is  placed  in  a  field  of  strength  H^  with  its 
length  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field,  and  that  we  cut  the 
cylinder  in  two  by  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  and  separate  the 
halves  by  a  very  small  amount.  Then,  if  the  gap  between  the  parts  is 
sufficiently  small,  practically  the  whole  of  the  tubes  of  induction  which 
leave  one  portion  will  enter  the  opposing  face  of  the  other  portion. 
Where  the  tubes  of  induction  leave  the  face  at  one  side  of  the  air  gap  a 
north  pole  will  be  produced,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  gap,  where 
they  enter  the  iron  again,  there  will  be  a  south  pole.  These  poles  will, 
however,  be  so  very  near  that,  being  of  the  same  strength,  they  will 
exactly  neutralise  each  other's  effect,  except  in  the  air  gap.  Let  F  be 
the  value  of  the  field  in  the  gap,  that  is,  the  force  which  would  act  on 
the  unit  pole  if  placed  there,  then,  as  the  field  will  be  uniform,  the 
number  of  tubes  of  force  which  cross  the  gap  will  be  sF^  for  the  cross- 
section  of  the  gap  is  s.  Now  the  number  of  tubes  of  induction  which 
enter  the  air  gap  from  the  iron  on  the  one  side  and  re-enter  the  iron  on 
the  other  side  is  sBy  where  B  is  the  induction  within  the  iron.  Hence, 
since  each  of  the  tubes  of  force  in  the  air  gap  is  the  continuation  of  one 
of  the  tubes  of  induction  in  the  iron,  we  must  have  the  same  number  of 
each,  that  is,  sB^sF  or  B^F,  The  magnetic  induction  is  therefore 
equal  to  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  in  a  small  crevasse  cut  in  the 
iron  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  induction  in  the  iron. 

508.  Magnetislngr  Force. — When  considering  the  case  of  the  cylinder 
of  iron  magnetised  inductively  in  the  last  section,  we  assumed  for  sim- 
plicity that  the  length  was  very  great,  and  were  thus  able  to  neglect  the 
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magnetic  force  within  the  iron  due  to  the  poles  which  are  induced  at  the 
ends,  and  we  have  now  to  consider  what  influence  these  will  have  on  the 
results  obtained. 

If  the  length  of  the  bar  is  finite,  so  that  the  influence  of  the  pdes 
induced  at  the  ends  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  the  magnetising  force 
at  any  given  point  of  the  bar  will  consist  of  two  parts,  that  due  to  the 
field  when  the  iron  is  not  present,  and  that  due  to  the  poles  which  arc 
induced  at  the  ends.  If  it  were  possible  to  keep  the  induced  poles  in  the 
place  which  they  occupy  and  yet  remove  the  iron,  then  the  field  due  to 
the  poles  would  be  opposite  in  direction  to  that  due  to  the  inducing  field, 
for  the  induced  north  pole  is  turned  towards  the  direction  in  which  the 
lines  of  force  of  the  field  run  and  the  lines  of  force  due  to  the  two  induced 
poles  run  from  the  north  pole  to  the  south.  The  resultant  of  the  iw 
fields  is  the  field  which  is  actually  efficacious  in  producing  the  induced 
magnetisation  of  the  iron,  and  is  called  the  magnetising  force.  Since 
the  operation  of  removing  the  iron  without  moving  the  poles  is  impossible, 
we  have  to  consider  some  other  method  of  measuring  the  magnetising 
force. 

Suppose  a  long  thin  cylindrical  cavity  to  be  made  in  the  iron  with  its 
axis  parallel  to  the  direction  in  which  the  iron  is  magnetised.  Then, 
since  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  magnetisation, 
all  the  molecular  magnets  will  be  arranged  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
cavity,  so  that  there  will  be  no  free  poles  developed  on  the  sides  but  only 
on  the  ends.  Hence,  if  the  length  is  very  great  compared  to  the  dia- 
meter, the  force  due  to  these  free  poles,  produced  by  the  magnetisation  of 
the  iron  on  the  ends  of  the  cavity,,  will  be  negligable,  and  a  unit  pole 
placed  inside  the  cylindrical  cavity  will  experience  a  force  which  is  due 
solely  to  the  inducing  field  and  to  the  poles  induced  at  the  ends  of  the 
iron  cylinder.  In  other  words,  the  force  acting  on  the  unit  pole  will  be 
equal  to  the  magnetising  force  which  is  acting  inductively  on  the  iron 
and  which  i)r()duces  its  induced  magnetisation,  and  not  in  any  way  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  neighbouring  iron.  Hence  in  the  equation 
/)*=//  + 47r/,  in  the  case  where  the  iron  is  of  such  a  length  that  the  poles 
induced  at  the  ends  exert  an  appreciable  magnetic  force  at  the  point  in 
the  iron  considered,  //  must  be  taken  to  be  the  force  which  would  act 
on  the  unit  pole  if  placed  inside  a  very  long  cylindrical  cavity  at  the 
given  point,  the  axis  of  the  cavity  being  parallel  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  iron  is  magnetised. 

We  have  seen  that  the  efl*ecis  of  the  poles  induced  at  tlie  ends  of  the 
iron  is  to  reduce  the  magnitude  of  the  magnetising  force,  so  that  if  the 
external  field  is  removed  the  force  due  to  these  induced  poles  will  tend  to 
demagnetise  the  bar.  The  longer  the  bar,  the  smaller  will  be  their  de- 
magnetising force,  so  that  it  is  better,  when  making  pemianent  magnets, 
to  use  long  thin  bars  of  steel  than  short  and  broad  ones.  In  most 
experiments  on  the  strength  of  the  magnetism  induced  in  iron  rods  the 
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length  is  taken  so  great  that  the  demagnetising  force,  due  to  the  poles 
induced  at  the  ends,  is  negligable,  so  that  the  magnetising  force  will  be 
equal  to  the  strength  of  the  field  before  the  introduction  of  the  iron,  and 
the  argument  in  the  last  section  will  hold  good. 

604.  Susceptibility— Permeability.— If  the  magnetism  of  a  piece 
of  iron  is  entirely  induced,  the  magnetisation  and  the  induction  are 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetising  force  ;  and  if  //  is  the  mag- 
netising force,  B  the  induction,  and  /  the  intensity  of  magnetisation, 
we  have 

B=H+^TrL 

The  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  the  induced  magnetisation  to  the  magne- 
tising force,  or  IjH^  is  called  the  magnetic  susceptibility^  and  is  generally 
indicated  by  the  letter  k, 

Tlie  ratio  of  the  induction  to  the  magnetising  force,  or  B'lH^  is  called 
the  magnetic  fiermeability^  and  is  generally  indicated  by  the  letter  ii. 
Hence 

J--=kH^TidB^iiH. 

Substituting  these  values  in  the  equation  for  /?,  we  get 

fi  =  M-  47r/*. 

The  permeability,  /i,  has  the  same  relation  to  magnetism  as  the 
specific  inductive  capacity  has  to  electro-statics.  There  is,  however,  this 
impoitant  difference,  that  while  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  a 
dielectric  is  independent  of  the  electro-static  force  acting  and  of  the 
values  of  the  force  which  have  previously  been  acting,  the  contrary  is  the 
case  with  the  permeability.  Thus  in  the  case  of  iron  the  value  of  the 
permeability,  at  any  rate  for  magnetising  forces  above  about  0.02  c.g.s, 
units,  depends  not  only  on  the  value  of  the  magnetising  force  actually 
acting,  but  also  on  what  magnetising  forces  have  previously  acted  on 
the  iron. 

In  Fig.  480  is  given  a  cun'e  showing  the  relation  between  the  mag- 
netising force  and  the  magnetic  induction  for  a  particular  sample  of  iron. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  curve  for  small  magnetising  forces  is  nearly 
straight ;  after  this  it  bends  sharply  upwards,  and  then  gradually  becomes 
flatter  and  flatter  till,  for  large  values  of  the  magnetising  force,  it  is  again 
straight. 

In  the  figure  the  scale  adopted  for  B  is  very  much  smaller  than  that 
for  //,  since  the  changes  in  H  are  so  very  much  greater  than  arc  those  in 
ff.  If  the  same  scale  is  adopted  for  the  two,  the  curve  for  large  values 
of  //  is  a  straight  line  inclined  at  45''  to  the  two  axes,  indicating  that  the 
change  in  B  is  equal  to  the  change  in  H. 

If  we  consider  any  point  P  on  the  curxe,  then,  since  the  permeability 
is  the  ratio  of  the  induction  to  the  magnetising  force,  the  value  of  the 
permeability  for  the  magnetising  force  corresponding  to  P  is  given  by 
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the  ratio  of  the  orciinale  of  P  lo  tlie  abscissa,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
ihinf;,  by  the  tangent  of  ihe  angle  9  between  the  line  joining  /•  to  flK 
origin  and  the  anis  of//. 

Since  for  very  small  values  of  H  the  curve  is  straight,  the  tangent  of 
the  angle  0  is  constant,  that  is,  the  permeability  is  constant.  As  H 
increases  0  increases,  and  hence  the  permeability  also  increases-  At  the 
point  Q  on  the  tiin'e  the  value  of  tf  is  a  maximum  ;  thus  for  the  corre- 
sponding value  of  //,  that  is,  4-3  c.g.s.  units,  in  the  case  of  the  sample  of 
iron  for  which  ihc  curve  i^  drawn,  the  permeability  is  a  maxiRium. 
For  tcreaier  values  of  H,  C,  and  therefore  also  the  permeability,  decreases. 

Since  for  bi^h  values  of  H  the  curve  is  a  straight  line  inclined  at  45' 
to  the  axis  of//,  for  all  points  on  this  portion  the  curve  we  have  £v//-l-ii. 
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where  n  is  a  constant.  Comparing  this  relation  with  that  between  B,  H, 
and/,  namely,  ll^/l  +  ^jrl,  we  see  that  i(  indicates  that  4n-/has  become 
constant.  Hence  the  intensity  of  magnetisation  docs  not  increase  in- 
definitely as  the  strength  of  the  magnetising  field  is  increased,  bin 
eventually  reaches  a  constant  value.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
iron  is  said  to  be  saturated.  In  the  case  of  a  specimen  of  soft  iron 
examined  by  Ewing,  saturation  was  produced  by  a  magnetising  force  of 
less  than  2,000  c.g.s.  units.  The  magnetising  force  required  to  saturate 
steel  is  ver>-  much  greater  than  that  required  in  the  case  of  soft  iron. 
Thus  Ewing  found  that  a  magnetising  force  of  15,000  units  was  not 
sufficient  to  saturate  one  specimen  of  steel.  In  Fig.  481  the  curve 
showing  the  relation  between  the  magnetising  force  and  the  permeability 
is  given  for  the  sample  of  iron  for  which  the  curve  in  Fig.  480  is  draws- 
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oticed  how  the  petmcabiliiy  is  at  first  almost  constant,  then 
ipidly  to  a  maximum,  then  decreases — at  first  rapidly,  then 
slowly.     The  cun-e  showing  the  connection  between  the  intensity  of 
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magnetisation  and  the  magnetising  force  is  similar  to  the  S-ff  aixvt, 
since  the  intensity  of  magnetisation  is  practically  equal  to  B/4ir,  the 
values  of  ^  being  very  small  compared  li 


5D6.  EfTects  of  Temper&ture 
Magnetic  Metals, — When  a  piece 
of  iron  or  steel  is  heated  to  a  bright 
red  it  loses  its  power  of  becoming 
magnetised,  or,  if  permanently  mag- 
netised, all  ihis  permanent  magne- 
tism will  be  lost.  A  similar  change 
lakes  place  in  the  rase  of  nickel  and 

The  temperature  at  which  a  par- 
ticular sample  Xii  a  magnetic  metal 
loses  its  magnetic  properties  is  called 
the  critical  temperature  for  that 
metal.  This  temperature  must  not 
be  confused  with  Ihe  critical  tem- 
perature in  the  case  of  gases,  which 
has  reference  to  an  entirely  difTerent 
property  (see  g  132). 

With  small  values  of  the  magne- 
tising force  Ihe  loss  of  the  magnetic 
properties  of  soft  iron,  as  the  tem- 
perature reaches  the  critical  poini, 
is  much  more  sudden  than  with  strong  magi 
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relation  U;iw-f-'rn  ihe  p«rnncabili!y  of  soft  imo  and  ifce  t 
olyaintrl  hy  M'lrris.  Tor  d.nerent  nu^etUiog  forces  is  shovo. 

('•r  I'lW  ma^'n«iiJiing  forces  it  wiil  be  seen  thai  tbe  pcmKabtBir bt- 
i-Kavrs  sI'ih'v  ui:h  rise  'irti^iiipeiaturetip  toa^ctnperannc  of  aboai6co' : 
1)1':  jn'rirase  Ihf^n  hnr.'imtrs  very  much  more  npid,  tin  U  abom  730'  the 
'nn-e  Ij'ffOTK'i  a'ln'iil  \fr;if,al.  The  permeabilio'  reaches  a  nmrnnan 
viilitefur  a  tcinp>;raiure  iif  775'.  Above  this  temperaniie  tfaeie  is  a  ndda 
||r<-.rel^•:  of  the  pcrmKabilily.  and  at  a  temperatare  of  7S5*  [he  penma- 
liiliiy  ii  [iraciicallv  unity,  tliat  is,  the  iron  has  lost  its  raagoetic  properjs. 
Fur  i;iri;(r  in:t;;ti"-li-inK  forces  of  ^s>  ■^■s-  units  and  over"  tbeie  is  no 
iii'r(^-i'i(r  ofthc  iK-rmr'.-iliilily  as  the  temperaiuie  increases  and  thedeocbc 
■if  llii:  [icnncnliility  as  the  '  riticat  temperature  is  approached  is  verymndi 
iiiori:  ^'niilual  and  commences  M  a  lempemlure  of  abottt  670'. 

Stiiiilar  results  are  obtained  in  the  case  of  steel,  although  the  lois  of 
iiia^nHi''.  [inijienies  is  not  so  sudden  as  in  the  oise  tif  wnxight  iron. 

\'ft   ni'.kel    itic   critical    point   is   at   about   joo',   and    the    gmei^ 
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Somk;  vii>'  ri-ni.trkalile  results  n'erc  obtained  by  Hopkinson  for  » 
s|X'<imen  of  sroi-i  ci.ntainint,'  3;  per  cent,  of  nickeL  L'nder  ordinary 
<  ircuiiistan'  cs  lliis  alloy  is  unma^'nelisable  at  ^rdinan-  temperatures :  if. 
however,  ii  i-  cooled  down  111  a  tfinperalure  a  few  degrees  below  lero,  it 
lKM:omes  rii.'ij,'netisaljlc'.  If  now  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  magnetic 
])ro|N-rty  i-.  ritaim-ri  till  a  temperature  of  580'  is  reached,  when  it  A-fpM 
U-comis  non-inaj;nHir,  and  remains  in  this  state  till  it  has  been  again 
I  iHjIi'd  In-low  zero.  The  connection  between  the  induction  produced  hj' 
a  mafjnetisint,'  furcc  uf  U.^  r.fr.s.  units  and  the  lemperalure  is  shown  in 
r !;,'.  483.  It  will  lie  seen  that  nt  temperatures  between  o'  and  580'  this 
alloy  lan  exist  in  two  distinct  magnetic  conditions,  both  of  which  are 
stable,  one  ciiridiiinn  >  han^'ing  into  the  other  only  when  the  lempemlure 
of  the  iMHJy  passes  lhron;;h  one  nf  two  fixed  values. 

In  the  case  of  iron  the  critical  point  is  marked  by  the  sudden  change 
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of  several  other  of  its  physical  properties  in  addition  to  the  change  in  its 
magnetic  condition.  Thus  there  is  a  rapid  change  in  the  rate  at  which 
the  electrical  resistance  of  iron  changes  with  temperature  near  (he 
critical  point,  as  well  as  a  change  in  the  thermo-electric  properties  of  the 
substance.  That  some  sudden  change  takes  place  in  the  physical  stale 
of  the  substance  at  this  temperature  is  shown  very  clearly  by  the  pheno- 
menon of  calorescence.  If  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  is  heated  to  a  bright 
redness  and  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  it  is  found  that  the  temperature 
gradually  fells  till  the  critical  temperature  is  reached,  when  the  rate  of 
cooling  becomes  very  much  less,  and  in  some  cases  the  temperature,  at 
any  rate  of  the  surface  layers,  may  even  rise  although  the  loss  of  heat  by 
radiation  is  going  on  all  the  time.  This  effect  may  be  compared  to  the 
check  in  the  rale  of  the  fall  of  the  temperature  of  a  body  which  is 
changing  its  state,  such  as  when  a  mass  of  metal  solidities,  so  that  this 
evolution  of  heat  at  the  critical  point  indicates  that  some  considerable 
change  in  state  occurs  at  this  temperature.  The  evolution  of  heat  in  the 
case  of  hard  steel  is  so  great  that  it  produces  a  visible  increase  in  the 
brightness  of  the  cooling  mass  of  metal. 

606.  Hysteresis.— We  have  already  referreil  to  the  fact  lliat  the 
permeability  of  a  given  sample  of  iron  depends  not  only  on  the  magne- 
tising force  to  which  it  is  at  the  time  exposed,  but  also  depends  ' 
measure  on  the  nature  of  the  magrtc-- 
tising  forces  to  which  ii  has  \n-i:w 
previously  exposed.  In  order  to  avoiii 
the  discussion  of  this  effect  in  the  twn 
previous  sections,  we  have  always  as- 
sumed that  we  started  with  a  specimen 
of  iron  which  had  not  been  previously 
magnetised,  and  that  the  magnetisini,' 
force  was  then  gradually  increased  to  ill'' 
maximum  value,  the  intermediate  values 
of  the  induction,  &c,  being  measureil  a^ 
the  magnetising    force  was    being    in- 

Suppose  now  that,  starting  with  an 
unmag'netised  bar  of  iron,  we  gradually 
increase  the  magnetising  force  .-ind  Ac- 
termine  (he  corresponding  values  of  the 
induction,  we  shall  in  this  way  obtain  .-1 
curve  OAC  (Fig.  484)  similar  to  the  curvc__ 
given  inFig.  4S1.     If  now  when  the  pninl  C 

C   is  reached  the   magnetising  force   is  ■*""■' 

gradually  decreased  and  (he  value  of  (he  induction  is  again  r 
//  decreases,  it  will  be  found  that  the  curve  obtained  does  r 


with  the  curve  obtained  with 


ig  values- of //,  but  has  the  formCU, 
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Thus  when  the  maj^netising  force  is  zero,  ir.e  iacactJOB.  iasaeadof  beb{ 
zero,  l;a=»  a  value  oil  This  is  of  course  du€  :c  the  CDcr,r:Te  K>rce  of  die 
iron  referred  to  in  .i  417. 

If  no-.v  tl.e  cii re.: ion  of  the  ma^nctLsic^  force  :s  resiersed.  the  cant 
\t\.it  uil!  U:  obtained  :  "Ahile  on  decreasing  ihe  ma^rietisin*  ixcetozienik 
and  tlien  ".tar.in;^  witli  it  in  its  ori^'inal  direction,  ie  brasch  GS^BCoftbe 
r.urvo  Will  br:  obtained.  It  wi.I  be  seen,  by  a  svxy  of  Th'-c  ccrre.  that  is 
all  ca'>es  the  maj^netisation  appears  to  lag  bcr.ind  ih-e  nia^recising' force, 
and  to  this  phenomenon  the  name  hyssensis  has  been  applied.  IC  afrer 
The  value  of  //  has  a^ain  reached  its  maximum  positive  ra!2e-  ii  is  agaia 
decreased  to  the  same  negative  value,  then  back  to  the  extreme  Dositnt 
value,  the  rur\-e  oVitained  will  be  ver\'  nearly,  if  rot  exactly,  coincident  virfi 
the  curve  M*F.<.Kr:.  The  magnetising  force  reprcsenied  b\-  OE  or  01 
represents  the  force  required  to  deprive  the  bar  oi  its  residual  mag- 
netisation. It  must,  however,  be  remarked  iha:  the  condition  repi«- 
••ented  by  the  point:»  K  and  K.  at  which  the  ind'jction  is  zero,  is  qcite 
different  from  the  condition  at  o,  before  any  magnetising  force  had 
been  applied.  If  when  the  bar  is  in  the  condition  represented  b}'  E 
the  force  is  reduced  to  zero,  the  induction  would  become  positive,  and 
the  condition  wr.uld  be  represented  by  the  |x>int  L.  Even  if  the  mag- 
netisin^'  field  is  revcrserl  at  M  and  then  decreased  10  zero,  so  that  the 
condition  of  the  iron  is  represented  by  the  (mint  O,  whjre  both  the 
force  and  the  inrluction  are  zero,  the  condition  of  the  iron  is  dinettnt 
from  what  it  was  at  the  start,  for  if  the  magnetising  force  be  gradoai'y 
applied,  the  li-H  cur\e,  as  these  cur\-e5  showing  the  relation  between 
i:  and  ii  may  be  called,  is  now  along  ON  and  not  along  the  original 
curve  OAI5. 

If,  after  the  iron  has  reached  a  condition  represented  by  the  point 
15.  the  ma^'neti>ing  force  is  gradually  decreased  to  zero,  the  cune  EK"^ 
is  obtained.  OS  as  before  representing  the  residual  magnetism.  If  nw 
the  magnetising  force  is  gradually  increased  in  the  same  direction  as 
before,  the  curve  sth  will  be  obtained.  Thus  in  this  case  also  the  P-H 
curve,  when  the  value  of  H  is  taken  through  a  cycle  of  values,  encloses 
a  loop.  Since  work  has  to  be  done  to  increase  the  induction  in  a  piece 
of  iron,  and  the  greater  the  existing  induction  the  greater  the  work  that 
has  to  be  done  to  increase  the  induction  by  a  given  amount,  and  that 
during  a  cycie  a  greater  magnetising  force  has  to  be  used  to  obtain  a 
gi\en  ir.duction  while  we  are  magnetising  the  iron  than  that  which 
corresponds  to  the  same  induction  when  the  magnetising  neld  is  de- 
crea>in^^  it  follows  that  more  work  is  done  during  ihc  time  that  the 
rod  is  being  taken  from  o  to  C  than  is  done  by  the  magnetism  of  the 
rod  while  it  is  passing  along  CEr..  Hence  a  certain  amount  of  work 
has  to  be  done  to  carr\*  the  rod  round  the  cycle  represented  by  the 
curx'e.  and  it  can  Ixi  shown  that  this  amount  of  work  is  represented  by 
the  area  (»f  the  loop  included  by  the  curve.     The  energ\*  expended  in 
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lis  work  appears  as  heat,  which  is  developed  in  the  iron  as  a 

snce  of  the  changes  in  its  magnetisation. 

Ewing*s  Molecular  Theory  of  Magrnetism.— Since,  as  we 

n  in  §  420,  if  we  break  up  a  magnet,  each  of  the  parts  into  which 
ken,  however  small  they  may  be,  is  magnetised,  we  are  led  to 
»n  magnetism  as  some  condition  of  the  molecules,  and  that  the 
enon  of  magnetism  consists  of  these  molecular  magnets  being 
^ith  their  poles  pointing  in  the  same  direction,  the  end  poles 
e  only  ones  which  are  free  to  cause  any  external  effect  Assum- 
in  a  magnet  the  individual  molecules  of  a  magnet  are  themselves 
,  there  are  two  hypotheses  open  to  us  ;  either  we  may  suppose 
the  unmagnetised  state  of  the  bar  the  molecules  themselves  are 
etised,  and  assume  that  when  the  bar  is  magnetised  the  molecules 
way  or  other  becomes  magnetised,  a  supposition  which  does  not 
'ay  assist  us  in  explaining  any  of  the  phenomena  we  have  been 
ing  in  the  previous  sections ;  or  we  may  assume  that  the  individual 
!s  are  always  magnetised,  and  that  what  happens  when  the  bar  is 
sed  is  that  these  molecular  magnets  are  turned,  so  that  their  like 
I  turned  in  the  same  direction.  On  this  hy]X)thesis  an  unmag- 
bar  is  one  in  which  the  molecular  magnets  are  arranged  with 
;s  turned  in  all  directions,  there  being  as  many  with  their  axes  in 
direction  as  in  any  other,  and  that  the  action  of  magnetising 
consists  of  turning  a  certain  proportion  of  the  molecules  so  that 
gnetic  axes  all  point  the  same  way  ;  the  greater  the  number  of 
;s  in  the  unit  volume  which  are  in  this  way  turned  into  line,  the 
the  intensity  of  magnetisation  of  the  bar.  This  theory  of  mag- 
which  was  first  due  to  Weber,  has  been  worked  out  by  Ewing, 
given  an  explanation  as  to  the  causes  of  the  forces  which  must  be 
I  to  exist  to  account  for  the  fact  that  all  the  molecular  magnets 
>et  themselves  with  their  axes  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetising 
jwever  small  this  force  may  be  ; 
her,  is  capable  of  explaining  most 
henomena  of  magnetism,  such  as 
)n,  hysteresis,  &c. 

main  features  which  any  theory  | 
etism  has  to  explain  are  hystere- 
'ation,and  the  three  characteristic 
into  which  the  curve  showing  the 
ion  between  the  magnetising  force 
intensity  of  the  induced  magne- 
can  be  divided.  Such  a  curve  for 
hown  in  Fig.  485,  and  consists  of 
irts.  A,  B,  and  C,  which  mark  three  distinct  stages  in  the  process 
letisation.  In  the  first  stage,  A,  the  susceptibility  ////,  is  small, 
^e  starting  off  at  a  small  inclination  to  the  axis  of  }f.     In  the 


H 
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second  stage,  \\  the  susceptibility  increases  very  rapidly,  that  is,  a  smi 
increase  of  the  magnetising  force  produces  a  relatively  large  increase  in 
the  induced  magnetisation.  In  the  third  stage,  C,  the  increase  of  tie 
intensity  of  magnetisation  with  increase  of  //  is  slow,  and  for  very  larp 
values  of  //  practically  nil.  There  is  also  a  marked  difference  as  regards 
hysteresis  l)etween  the  sections  of  the  curve.  In  the  first  section,  00  the 
removal  of  the  magnetising  force,  the  iron  loses  nearly  all  its  induced  mag- 
netism, there  being  hardly  any  hysteresis.  In  the  second  portion,  hoirever, 
on  the  removal  of  the  magnetising  force  the  iron  is  able  to  retain  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  its  magnetism,  while  in  the  third  stage  the  arooant 
of  the  residual  magnetism  is  hardly  greater  than  in  the  second  stage. 

As  an  introduction  to  Ewing's  theory,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  two 
small  magnetic  needles,  which  are  supported  on  fixed  pivots  near  eadi 
other,  but  not  so  near  that  the  poles  of  the  needles  can  come  in  contact 
If  there  is  no  external  field  these  needles  will  take  up  a  position  such  as 

that  shown  at  (4 
Fig.  486,  in  which 
the  axes  of  the  mag- 
nets are  parallel  to 
ff  >  H  the  lines  joining  the 

pivots.         Suppose 
now  that  an  exter- 
nal magnetic  force, 
t^\  /L\  i^\  which     is    at    first 

^^^  ^^)  ^^^  weak,    acts   in  th. 

Fi(i.  486.  direction     of    the 

arrow  H.  *  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  weak  external  field  the  magnets  will  be  slightly  deflected. 
and  on  the  removal  of  the  field  they  will  return  to  their  original  positions. 
This  corresponds  to  the  stage  A  of  the  l-H  curve.  If,  however,  the  value 
of  //  is  increased  a  stage  will  at  length  be  reached  when  the  magnets  will 
suddenly  fly  round  into  the  positions  shown  at  (r).  On  further  increasing 
//,  the  magnets  will  set  themselves  more  and  more  nearly  with  their  axes 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  field.  If  now  the  value  of  // \s  gradually 
decreased,  the  inclination  of  the  axes  of  the  magnets  to  the  direction  of  II 
will  gradually  increase,  gnlil  for  some  value  of//,  which  will  be  less  than 
that  for  which  the  sudden  swing  round  occurred,  the  magnets  will  suddenly 
return  to  the  position  shown  at  (fi).  We  have,  therefore,  in  this  excessively 
simple  arrangement,  three  distinct  stages  ;  the  first,  in  which  the  mag- 
netising field  only  produces  a  small  deflection,  which  is  such  that  on  the 
removal  of  the  magnetising  force  the  deflection  becomes  zero.  Secondly, 
a  stage  where  the  magnets  reach  an  unstable  position  and  then  suddenly 
swing  round  into  a  new  configuration,  and  where  this  configuration  does 
not  break  up  until  the  deflecting  force  reaches  a  value  smaller  than  that 
for  which  the  unstable  condition  was  reached  when  //was  increasing;  and, 
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thirdly,  a  stage  when  increase  of  H  only  produces  a  small  increase  in  the 
alignment  of  the  magnets.  Thus  with  only  two  magnets  an  indication 
of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  magnetisation  curve  can  be  obtained. 

By  considering  much  larger  numbers  of  such  pivoted  magnets  a  much 
nearer  approach  to  the  phenomena  actually  found  in  the  case  of  the 
magnetisation  of  a  magnetic  metal  can  be  obtained.  We  have,  however, 
said  enough  to  indicate  the  line  of  argument  by  means  of  which  Ewing 
supports  his  theory,  and  for  further  details  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his 
original  papers  on  the  subject. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  heat  developed  in  iron,  due  to  hysteresis, 
when  it  is  taken  through  a  cycle  of  magnetisation,  Ewing  supposes  that, 
on  the  decrease  of  the  magnetising  force,  the  molecular  magnets  return 
towards  their  undisturbed  positions,  and  in  doing  so  acquire  kinetic 
energy,  so  that  instead  of  immediately  coming  to  rest  they  will  execute 
oscillations  about  their  position  of  rest  till  the  kinetic  energy  thus  acquired 
is  converted  into  heat  due  to  the  currents  induced  in  neighbouring 
molecules  (see  §  516). 

In  the  above  molecular  theory  of  magnetism  no  supposition  has  been 
made  as  to  the  cause  of  the  molecules  being  magnets.  To  account  for  this 
Ampere  put  forward  the  hypothesis  that  the  magnetism  of  the  molecule 
was  really  the  field  of  an  electric  current  which  circulates  continuously 
within  it  In  order  to  account  for  the  fact  that  these  molecular  currents 
must  continue  without  diminution,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
molecule  offers  no  resistance  to  the  circulation  of  these  intra-molecular 
currents  such  as  occurs  when  a  current  passes  between  one  molecule  and 
another  in  the  phenomenon  of  conduction. 

The  direction  in  which  the  Amp^rian  molecular  currents  must  be 
supposed  to  circulate  can  at  once  be  obtained  from  either  of  the  rules 
given  in  §  471.  Since  if  we  face  a  north  pole  the  lines  of  force  run  from 
the  pole  towards  us,  and  in  a  circle  conveying  a  current  the  lines  of  force 
flow  towards  the  spectator  when  the  current  circulates  in  the  anticlock- 
wise direction,  it  follows  that  when  facing  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  the 
molecular  currents  must  circulate  in  the  anticlockwise  direction. 

In  the  same  way,  if  we  suppose  that  the  earth's  magnetic  field  is  due 
to  currents  circulating  round  the  earth,  since  the  pole  near  the  geo- 
graphical north  pole  is  what  we  call  in  magnetism  a  south  pole,  it  follows 
that  the  currents  must  flow  in  the  east  to  west  direction,  that  is,  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun. 

508.  Parama^rnetic  and  Diamagrnetic  Bodies.— Iron,  nickel,  and 

cobalt,  the  so-called  magnetic  metals,  are  materials  in  which  the  permea- 
bility is  greater  than  unity,  that  is,  greater  than  the  permeability  of  air. 
In  addition  to  these  bodies  there  are  others  in  which  the  permeability  is 
only  very  little  greater  than  that  of  air.  All  these  substances  are  classed 
together  as  paramagnetic  bodies.  The  great  majority  of  substances,  how- 
ever, have  permeabilities  less  than  that  of  air,  and  are  called  diamagnetic. 
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The  extent  to  winch  bodies  exhibit  diamagnetism  is,  however,  very  nmdb 
smaller  than  the  paramagnetism  of  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt.  Thus  bismoiK 
the  most  strongly  diamagnetic  body  known,  has  a  permeability  of  a999S, 
while  the  penneability  of  iron  under  certain  conditions  is  as  high  as  200a 
If  a  rod  of  a  diamagnetic  material  is  introduced  into  a  magnetic 
field,  it  will  become  magnetised  by  induction,  but  the  poles  will  be  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  what  they  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  paramagnciic 
body,  so  that  the  south  pole  is  turned  towards  the  direction  in  which  the 
lines  of  force  of  the  magnetising  field  are  running. 

The  fact  that  in  diamagnetic  bodies  the  permeability  is  less  than  it  is  in 
air  means  that  the  induction,  />,  through  the  body  is  less  than  the  value 
of  the  field  which  would  exist  if  the  body  were  removed.  This  can  ooh* 
hold  if  the  tubes  of  force  due  to  the  m.ignetism  induced  in  the  body  nin, 
within  the  body,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  tubes  of  force  of  the  fiefcl 
In  order  that  the  tubes  of  force  due  to  the  induced  mag^netism  of  the 
body  may,  in  the  body,  run  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  tubes  of  force 
of  the  inducing  field,  a  north  pole,  that  is,  a  place  where  tubes  of  force 
leave  the  body,  must  be  formed  at  the  end  of  the  body  which  is  turned 
towards  the  direction  from  which  the  tubes  of  force  of  the  field  enter  the 
body.     Hence,  when  a  diamagnetic  body  is  introduced  into  a  unifonn 

magnetic  field,  the  lines  of  force 
within  the  space  occupied  by  the 
body  are  fewer  than  there  would  be 
in  this  space  were  the  body  removed. 
On  the  other  hand,  outside  the  body 
the  lines  of  force  will  be  more  closelv 
packed  than  they  would  be  in  the 
absence  of  the  body,  for  outside  the 
body  the  tubes  of  force  due  to  the 
induced  magnetisation  of  the  dia- 
magnetic body  are,  on  the  whole,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  tubes 
of  force  in  the  field.  In  Fig.  487,  the  lines  of  force  of  a  uniform  field 
in   which    a    sphere    of   a    strongly    diamagnetic    material    has    been 

introduced  are  shown.  The  corre- 
sponding case,  where  the  sphere 
is  composed  of  a  paramagnetic 
material,  is  shown  in  Fig.  488.  It 
will  be  noticed  how  in  this  case  the 
lines  of  force  crowd  into  the  sphere, 
and  are  more  widely  spaced  in  the 
region  outside  the  equatorial  por- 
tion of  the  sphere. 

Suppose  that  a  bar  of  a  para- 
magnetic material  ah  (Fig.  489)  is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  of  strength  //, 
the  direction  of  which  makes  with  the  length  of  the  bar  an  angle  0,    We 
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may  resolve  the  field  H  into  a  component  H  cos  Q  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder,  and  a  component  H  sin  0  perpendicular  to  the  axis.    If /j  is 
the  intensity  of  the  magnetisation  parallel 
to  the  axis  induced  by  the  component 
M  cos  ^,  and  if  k  is  the  susceptibility  of 
the  iron,  and  the  length  of  the  cylinder 
is  so  great  that  the  demagnetising  force 
due  to  the  induced  poles  can  be  neglected, 
we  have  ly^  —  kH  cos  0,     If  the  length  of 
the  cylinder  is  /and  its  cross-section  is  s^ 
the  volume  is  j/,  and  since  the  magnetic 
moment  of  a  magnet  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  its  volume  into  the  intensity 
of  magnetisation,   the   moment  of  the 
cylinder  due  to  the  magnetisation  in- 
duced by  the  component  of  the  field  parallel  to  the  axis  is  sL  kH  cos  d. 
Now  in  §  425  it  was  shown  that  the  couple  acting  on  a  magnet,  of  which 
the  moment  is  M^  tending  to  turn  it  into  parallelism  with  a  field  of 
strength  H^  when  its  axis  makes  an  angle  0  with  the  direction  of  the 
field,  is  MH  sin  d.      Hence  the  couple,  due  to  the  magnetism  induced 
by  the  component  parallel  to  the  axis,  tending  to  turn  the  cylinder  is 
slkH^  cos  ^  sin  ^. 

The  component  of  the  magnetising  field  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
will  also  induce  a  magnetisation  in  its  own  direction.  In  this  case  the 
magnetising  force  will  be  much  less  than  H  sin  6^,  on  account  of  the 
demagnetising  force  exerted  by  the  ends,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  found 
possible  to  calculate  exactly  what  this  effect  will  be  in  such  a  case  as  that 
we  are  considering.  If  we  consider  the  bar  as  a  spheroid,  of  which  the 
major  axis  is  very  much  greater  than  the  minor  axis,  the  intensity  of  the 
transverse  magnetisation  can  be  shown  to  be  given  by 


Hence  the  magnetic  moment  is 

hk 

and  the  turning  moment  exerted  by  the  field  is 

Isk 
j^^^j^/P  sine  cose, 

and  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  moment  due  to  the  longitudinal 
magnetisation.     The  total  turning  moment  is  therefore  given  by 


J 


/s//^  s\n  0  cos  6. 


I  -\-21rk 
In  the  case  of  iron  in  a  magnetising  field  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
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k 
earth  in  these  latitudes  k  is  about  30,  so  that  the  term  n~Tr^  t,  is  equal  to 

1.6,  and  so  is  small  compared  to  the  term  k.     The  cylinder  of  iron  thus 
tends  to  set  itself  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  field. 

In  the  case  of  a  diamagnetic  body  the  value  of  k  is  so  small  that 

k 
I  4-  2Trk  is  practically  unity,  and  the  term     T~r~L  is  very  nearly  equal  toi^, 

so  that  in  a  uniform  field  there  is  no  measurable  directive  force  exerted 
upon  even  a  cylinder  of  bismuth  (/•=a6  io~*).  The  manner  in  which  a 
diamagnetic  cylinder  will  set  itself  in  a  very  strong  magnetic  field  can, 
however,  be  at  once  foreseen.  Since  there  will  be  a  south  pole  induced 
at  A  (Fig.  489),  and  a  north  pole  at  B,  the  cylinder  will  tend  to  turn 
round  in  the  anticlockwise  direction.  When  it  got  beyond  the  position 
where  its  axis  was  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  field  the  polarity 
would  be  reversed,  so  that  in  such  a  position  as  a'b'  there  would  be  a 
north  pole  at  a'  and  a  south  pole  at  b',  and  hence  the  cylinder  would 
tend  to  return  into  the  position  where  its  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  field.  Diamagnetic  bodies  therefore  tend  to  turn,  so  that 
their  longer  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  field. 

Solids  are  not  the  only  bodies  which  e.xhibit  magnetic  properties;  thus 
oxygen  and  some  solutions  of  iron  salts  are  paramagnetic,  while  water 
and  alcohol  are  diamagnetic. 

Hy  moans  of  these  liquids  it  can  be  shown  that  the  direction  in  which 
a  cylindrical  lube  filled  with,  say,  a  paramagnetic  liquid  tends  to  set  itself 
depends  on  the  susceptibility  of  the  surrounding  medium.  Thus  a  tube 
containing  a  weak  solution  of  ferric  chloride  will  in  air  or  water  set  itself 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  field,  since  its  susceptibility  is  greater  than 
that  of  either  air  or  water.  If,  however,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  stronger 
solution  of  ferric  chloride,  it  will  behave  like  a  diamagnetic  body  and  set 
itself  with  its  length  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  of 
the  field.  This  effect  is  at  once  explainable  if  we  consider  that  when  the 
tube  containing  the  weak  solution  is  placed  in  the  stronger  solution,  since 
the  permeability  of  the  contents  of  the  tube  is  less  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  the  induction  through  the  tube  will  be  less  than  that 
which  would  exist  if  the  tube  were  removed,  and  the  tube  is  practically 
diamagnetic  with  respect  to  the  surrounding  stronger  solution. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  order  to  account  for  diamagnetism  it  is 
not  necessary  to  assume  that  these  bodies  have  a  negative  susceptibility, 
but  only  that  their  susceptibility  is  less  than  that  of  air,  or,  since  the 
susceptibility  of  air  and  of  a  vacuum  are  very  nearly  the  same,  less  than 
that  of  a  vacuum.  Since  the  susceptibility  and  the  permeability  arc 
related  by  the  equation 

/i  =  I  +  4Tr^, 

and  that  for  the  most  diamagnetic  body  known  the  susceptibility  is  less 
than  i/47r,  the  permeability  will  in  all  cases  be  greater  than  zero. 
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CHAPTER    Xll 

FORCES  ACTING  ON  CONDUCTORS  CONVEYING 

CURRENTS 

509.   Force  aeting  on  a  Straight  Ck>nductor   conveying  a 
Current  when  placed  in  a  Magnetic  Field.— If  a  straight  conductor, 

in  which  a  current  is  flowing,  is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field,  so  that  it  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field,  then,  owing  to  the 
magnetic  field  due  to  the  current,  the  distribution  of  the  lines  of  force  of 
Ihe  field  will  be  altered.  In  Fig.  490  are  shown  the  lines  of  force  due  to 
a  conductor  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  and  passes 
through  the  point  A  when  placed  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  in  which 
the  lines  of  force  ran  parallel  to  the  line  CD.  Remembering  that  we 
have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  there  exists  a  tension  along  the  lines 
of  force,  and  a  pressure  at^  right  angles,  while  the  lines  of  force  act  as  if  they 
were  connected  with  the  body  by  which  they  are  produced,  it  is  evident 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  crowding  of  the  lines  of  force  on  one  side  of  the 
conductor,  and  their  separation  on  the  other,  the  conductor  conveying 
the  current  will  be  acted  upon  by  a  force  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow. 

If  the  current  flows  downwards,  the  lines  of  force  are  circles  which 
run  in  the  clockwise  direction,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  diagram  they 
strengthen  the  magnetic  field,  since  they  run  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  lines  of  force  of  the  field.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  diagram  the  lines 
of  force  due  to  the  current  and  to  the  field  are  in  opposite  directions,  and 
therefore  the  resultant  magnetic  field  is  the  difference  of  the  fields  due 
to  the  two  causes.  The  direction  in  which  the  conductor  tends  to  move 
is  therefore  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  the  field,  and 
towards  the  part  of  the  field  where  the  lines  of  force  due  to  the  current 
are  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field.  Since  the 
direction  of  the  lines  of  force  of  the  current  can  at  once  be  remembered 
by  one  of  the  rules  given  in  §  472,  the  direction  of  the  force  acting  on  a 
conductor  in  a  magnetic  field  can  at  once  be  remembered.  Fleming  has 
given  a  convenient  rule  for  remembering  the  direction  in  which  a  con- 
ductor conveying  a  current  in  a  magnetic  field  will  tend  to  move.  If  the 
index  finger  of  the  le/f  hand  is  held  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  lines 
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thumb,  and  at  right  angles  lo  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field.  A  study  of 
Fig.  491  will  make  the  matter  clear.  Thus  a  vertical  wire  in  which  » 
current  was  flowing  downwards  would,  on  account  of  the  earth's  htni- 
lontal  component,  be  acted 
J]J*  upon  by  a  force  tending  lo 
move  it  in  an  easterly  direC' 
lioa  In  this  cast,  according 
to  our  rule,  the  left  hand 
must  be  held  with  the  indci 
finger  pointing  towards  the 
north,  since  the  lines  offeree 
of  the  horiiontal  component 
of  the  earth's  field  run  from  south  to  north,  and  with  the  trtiddle  finger 
pointing  downwards.    The  outstretched  thiunb  will  then  point  towards 


to"]       Forcr  (UtiJiy;  (>>/   <i   Coil  in   d 
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Ampere,  who  made  a  lengthy  series  of  experiments   on  the  forces 
rting-  on  conductors  in  which  currents  are  flowing,  showed  that   if  a 
mductor  of  length  /  is  traversed  by  a  current  of  C  c.g.s,  units,  and  is 
Jaced  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force  of  a  uniform  magnetic  field  of 
^'trength  //,  the  force  acting  on  the  conductor  will  be  equal  to  ICH,     If 
le  current  is  measured  in  amperes,  then,  since  the  ampere  is  one-tenth 
a  c,g.s,  unit,  the  force  will  be  one-tenth  of  the  above. 
If  the  conductor  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  lines  of 
^rce  of  the  field,  in  calculating  the  force  we  must  resolve  the  field  into 
ro  components,  one  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the*  current,  and 
le  other  parallel     Then  the  component  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
irrent  will  produce  no  force  on  the  conductor,  and  the  force  due  to  the 
»ther  component  is  calculated  by  the  formula  given  above. 

510.  Force  acting  on  a  Rectangular  Coil  conveying  a  Current 
rhen  in  a  Magnetic  Field.—  As  an  example  of  the  application  of  the 
formula  given  in  the  last  section,  we  may  calculate  the  force  acting  on  a 
ingular  coil  when  placed  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field.     Suppose  that 
field  is  of  strength  //,  and  that  the  lines  of  force  are  horizontal,  and 
X^n  from  south  to  north.     Let  the  coil,  abcd  (Fig.  492),  consist  of  a  single 
r    \xxTti  of  wire  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle 
^^  Of  length  /  and  breadth  ^,  and  let  it 
'7  ■  lie  placed  with  its  plane  in  the  vertical 
*"  .  plane  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
'  field.      Since  the    top    and  bottom 
/    of  the  rectangle,  ab    and    CD,   are 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  lines 
of  force  of  the  field,  they  will  experi- 
ence no  force.    If  a  current  of  C  c.g.s, 
^    units  is  flowing  round  the  rectangle, 

so  that  its  direction  in  AB  is  from  A  to  B,  the  vertical  side  ad  will  be 
acted  upon  by  a  force  ICH  in  the  direction  of  ef.  In  the  same  way 
the  vertical  side  BC  will  be  acted  upon  by  an  equal  force  in  the  direction 
GK.  The  resultant  of  these  forces,  since  they  are  equal  and  opposite 
parallel  forces,  is  a  couple,  of  which  the  magnitude  is  bJCH^  tending  to 
turn  the  rectangle  round  in  the  anticlockwise  direction,  when  looked  at 
from  above. 

Next  suppose  that  the  rectangle  is  allowed  to  turn  round  under  the 
influence  of  this  couple  into  the  position  a'b'c'd',  in  which  its  plane  is 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field.  In  this 
position  the  top  a'b'  is  now  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force,  and 
therefore  experiences  a  force.  By  the  rule  we  see  that  this  will  be  an 
upward  force  of  bCH.  Since  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  bottom 
of  the  rectangle  is  opposite  to  that  in  a'b',  this  portion  of  the  circuit  will 
be  acted  upon  by  a  downward  force  bCH,  which  will  produce  equilibrium 
with  the  force  exerted  upon  a'p/.     Since  the  current  in  the  vertical  side 

3^ 
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a'i»'  is  upwards,  the  force  on  this  side  is  still  ICH  in  the  direcdon  ET. 
while  the  force  on  the  vertical  side  u'c'  is  ICH  in  the  direction  GK.  Since 
these  two  forces  are  now  not  only  equal  and  opposite,  but  act  in  the 
same  straight  line,  they  are  in  equilibrium.  Thus,  in  this  positbii,the 
rectangle  is  in  a  state  of  stable  equilibritun,  and  there  is  no  force,  doe  to 
the  nia){netic  field,  either  tending  t6  move  it  bodily  or  to  turn  it  abott 
any  axis. 

From  the  above  investigations  we  see  that  the  rectang^le  tends  to  set 
itself  in  such  a  position  that  the  number  of  tubes  of  force  which  ptM 
through  it  is  a  maximum,  and  that  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  fonx 
due  to  tlie  circuit  is,  inside  the  coil,  the  same  as  that  of  the  lines  of  fom 
of  the  field. 

If  from  analogy  with  a  magnet  we  call  the  face  of  a  coil  at  which  the 
lines  of  force  leave  the  space  included  by  the  coil  the  north  surface  of  the 
coil,  then  we  may  express  the  results  to  which  we  have  been  led  ai 
follows  :  A  circuit  in  which  a  current  is  flowing  tends  to  turn  so  that 
the  number  of  tubes  of  force  due  to  the  field  entering  its  south  face  is  a 
maximum.  Since  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  due  to  the  coil  in  the 
position  a'h'  run  inside  the  coil  in  the  same  direction  as  the  lines  of  force 
due  to  the  field,  we  may  also  summarise  the  result  as  follows  :  A  coil  in 
which  a  current  is  flowing  will  tend  to  set  itself  so  that  the  total  number 
of  lines  of  force  which  i)ass  through  it  are  a  maximum  ;  that  is,  so  that 
the  total  induction  through  the  coil  is  a  maximum. 

511*.  Magnetic  Shell.— A  thin  plate  of  magnetic  material  which  is 
magnetised  so  that  the  direction  of  magnetisation  is  everywhere  per- 
pendicular to  the  surfaces  of  the  sheet  is  called  a  magnetic  shelL  The 
product  of  the  thickness  of  the  shell  into  the  intensity  of  magnetisation 
is  called  the  strength  of  the  shell. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  magnetic  force  exerted  by  a  closed  circuit 
in  which  a  current  C  is  flowing  is  the  same  as  that  which  would  be 
exerted  by  a  magnetic  shell  which  occupied  the  space  bounded  by  the 
circuit,  and  of  which  the  strength  was  equal  to  C  The  side  of  the  shell 
which  is  a  north  pole  must,  of  course,  correspond  to  what  was  called  the 
north  side  of  the  circuit  in  the  last  section.  If  .S'  is  the  area  of  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  circuit,  so  that  ^*  is  the  area  of  the  pole  of  the  shell,  the 
strength  of  each  pole  will  be  IS,  for,  as  we  have  seen  in  §  501,  the  surface 
density  of  the  free  magnetism  on  the  pole  is  numerically  equal  to  the 
intensity  of  magnetisation.  Hence  the  number  of  tubes  of  force  which 
leave  the  north  face  of  the  shell  and  enter  the  south  face,  completing 
their  course  through  the  substance  of  the  shell,  is 

^irSI, 

The  number  of  tubes  of  force  which  pass  through  any  given  area  is 
called  the  induction  through  that  area  ;  or,  to  distinguish  between  this 
use  of  the  term  and  that  in  §  502,  we  may  call  the  total  number  of  lines 
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force  passing  through  any  given  area  the  total  induction  through 

area. 

The  reason  why  the  magnetic  effect  of  a  shell  is  the  same  as  that  of 

:urrent  flowing  in  a  wire  which  has  the  form  of  the  perimeter  of  the 

dl  is  at  once  apparent  if  we  adopt  Ampere's  hypothesis  as  to  the 

^etism  of  the  molecular  magnets  being  due  to  currents  circulating 

bin  the  molecule.     If,  in  Fig.  493,  abcd  represents  one  face  of  the 

ill,  then  if  the  molecular  amperian  currents  are  repre- 

ited  by  the  small  rectangles,  the  direction  of  the  currents 

ing  indicated  by  the  arrows,  it  will  be   seen  that  the 

»lecular  currents  in  the  adjacent  sides  of  any  two  con- 

upus  molecules  are  in  opposite  directions,  and  hence  they 

utralise  each  other's  effects  as  far  as  producing  any  ex-  D  C 

nal  field  is  concerned.     It  is  only  in  the  molecules  which     Fig.  493. 

and  the  area  abcd  that  the  molecular  currents  are  able 

exert  any  external  force.     But  the  combined  effect  of  the  currents  in 

:  bounding  molecules  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  current  flowing 

ind  a  wire  which  occupies  the  position  of  the  edge  of  the  shell. 

512*.  Mafirnetic  Moment  of  a  Circuit  conveying  a  Current.— 
ppose  that  a  conductor  conveying  a  current  C  forms  a  plane  closed 
cuit  which  encloses  an  area  5.  Then  the  magnetic  effects  of  the 
cuit  can  be  represented  by  a  shell  of  which  the  strength  is  F^  and 
lich  fills  the  space  enclosed  by  the  circuit.  If  the  thickness  of  the 
ell  is  e^  su^d  the  intensity  of  magnetisation  is  /,  then  el^F,  The 
ignetic  moment  of  the  shell  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  volume  into 
B  intensity  of  magnetisation,  that  is,  M—eS,I.     But  C—  F^el^  hence 

M^SC. 

lat  is,  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  shell,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
oiit,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  strength  of  the  current  into  the 
r£sice  included  by  the  circuit. 

We  may  apply  this  result  to  obtain  the  turning  moment  acting  on  the 
irtangle  abcd  in  Fig.  492.  Here  the  area  of  the  circuit  is  ab^  and  hence 
t  magnetic  moment  of  the  equivalent  shell  is  abC,  The  axis  of  the 
ignet  being  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  coil,  it  is  at  right  angles 
the  lines  of  force  of  the  field.  Hence  by  the  formula  obtained  in  §  425 
B  turning  moment  acting  on  the  magnet  is  MH  or  abCH^  which 
rees  with  the  result  already  obtained  from  the  consideration  of  the 
xres  which  act  on  the  different  portions  of  the  circuit 

If,  instead  of  being  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field,  the  circuit 
ikes  an  angle  0  with  the  lines  of  force,  then  the  axis  of  the  equivalent 
Ignetic  shell  will  make  an  angle  90*  -  0  with  the  direction  of  the  field, 
d  the  turning  couple  will  be  equal  to  Mil  sin  {()d*-6)  —  MH  cos  6 

SCH  cos  e. 

If  the  circuit  consists  of  a  circular  coil  of  n  turns  of  insulated  wire,  the 
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radius  of  each  turn  being  r,  the  moment  of  the  equivalent  shell  will  be 
irf^nCy  for  the  area  included  by  each  turn  is  nr*,  and  so  the  area  included 
by  the  //  turns  is  irr^n. 

513*.  Magnetic  Field  inside  a  Solenoid.— A  cylinder  which  is 

lapped  over  with  insulated  wire,  so  that  the  circuit  consists  of  i 
number  of  equal  circles  with  their  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder,  is  called  a  solenoid.  If,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  practice, 
the  wire  is  coiled  in  a  spiral,  then  it  is  equivalent  to  a  number  of  cirdes 
placed  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  and  to  a  straight  conductor 
which  passes  along  the  axis,  for  in  the  helix  not  only  does  the  wire  go 
round  the  cylinder,  but  it  also  is  taken  along  parallel  to  the  axis.  If 
the  solenoid  consists  of  two  layers  of  wire  wound  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other,  the  direction  of  winding  being  the  same  in  the  two  layers,  and 
the  wire  all  in  one  length,  the  longitudinal  portion  of  the  wire  in  the  two 
layers  will  compensate  the  one  for  the  other. 

In  order  to  calculate  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  within  i 
solenoid,  the  simplest  way  is  to  make  use  of  the  results  obtained  in 
§  511.  Suppose  that  the  solenoid  consists  of  N  turns,  the  radios 
of  each  turn  being  r,  and  that  the  length  of  the  solenoid  is  Z,,  so  that 
there  are  N\L  turns  per  unit  of  length.  Calling  the  number  of  turns 
in  the  unit  of  length  /;,  the  length  along  the  axis  of  the  solenoid  occupied 
by  each  turn  is  \\n.  If  the  current  flowing  through  the  solenoid  is  T, 
then  each  turn  can  be  replaced  by  a  magnetic  shell  of  which  the  peri- 
meter is  a  circle  of  radius  r,  and  the  strength  is  numerically  equal  to 
C,  If  the  thickness  of  each  shell  is  taken  as  equal  to  i//y,  the  inten^ty 
of  magnetisation  will  be  O7,  for  the  strength  of  the  shell  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  thickness  into  the  intensity  of  magnetisation.  Since 
the  effect  of  each  turn  of  the  solenoid  can  be  represented  by  the  effect 
of  such  a  shell,  the  effect  of  the  whole  solenoid  will  be  represented 
by  the  combined  effect  of  N  such  shells  placed  end  to  end.  Since 
the  thickness  of  each  shell  has  been  chosen  as  equal  to  the  distance 
between  two  adjacent  turns  of  the  wire,  the  shells  when  placed  end  to 
end  will  just  occupy  the  space  within  the  solenoid.  The  north  and 
south  faces  of  adjacent  shells,  being  equally  magnetised,  will  exactly 
neutralise  each  other's  effect,  so  that  the  external  effect  will  be  due  to 
the  extreme  faces  only.  Hence  the  magnetic  effect  of  the  solenoid  ^tD 
be  the  same  as  that  of  a  cylindrical  magnet  of  length  Z,  and  of  which 
the  cross- section  is  rn^  when  magnetised  to  the  intensity  /or  nC.  The 
total  induction  through  such  a  magnet  will  be  equal  to  \wl ,irf^  less 
the  demagnetising  field  produced  by  the  poles  at  the  ends.  If  the 
length  of  the  solenoid  is  very  great  compared  to  its  diameter,  we  may 
neglect  the  effects  due  to  the  ends,  and  the  total  induction  through  any 
cross-section  near  the  middle  will  be  /^r^r^I  or  ^i^r^nC,  The  induction, 
that  is,  the  number  of  tubes  of  induction  per  unit  area  of  cross-section, 
is  4ir«C.     Hence  as  the  tubes  of  force,  &c.,  are  the  same  in  the  case 
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of  the  solenoid  as  in  the  case  of  the  magnet  we  have  been  considering, 
we  see  that  if  the  solenoid  is  very  long  compared  to  its  diameter,  the 
number  of  tubes  of  force  which  will  cross  any  cross-section  taken  near 
the  middle  will  be  4ir«Cirr*,  or  the  number  of  tubes  that  cross  unit 
area  will  be  i^irnC.  But  the  number  of  tubes  of  force  which  cross  unit 
area  taken  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  tubes  is  numerically 
equal  to  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  at  the  point.  Hence  the 
strength  of  the  field  near  the  middle  of  such  a  long  solenoid  is  equal 
to  4ir«C,  and  so  long  as  we  are  only  considering  a  portion  of  the  sole- 
noid at  some  distance  from  either  end  the  field  will  be  uniform. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  interior  of  the  solenoid  is  filled 
with  a  non-magnetic  material,  such  as  air.  If  we  suppose  that  the  sole- 
noid is  filled  with  a  magnetic  material  such  as  iron,  then  if,  as  before, 
we  suppose  that  the  length  is  so  great  that  the  effects  of  the  ends  can 
be  neglected,  the  magnetising  force  acting  on  the  iron  is  4ir/«C  Hence 
if /t  is  the  permeability  of  the  iron  for  a  magnetising  field  of  this  strength, 
the  induction,  B^  through  the  iron  will  be  B—ii-H^^TixnC,  Thus  the 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  iron  is  to  increase  the  total  induction 
through  the  solenoid  from  ^it^r^nC  to  ^r^f^nC .  ^t^, 

When  the  solenoid  was  filled  with  air,  we  saw  that  its  action  could 
be  represented  by  a  magnet  of  the  same  length,  of  which  the  strength 
of  each  pole  was  ^r^nC,  This  expression  will  not  be  exactly  true,  for 
some  of  the  tubes  of  force  will  leave  the  solenoid  before  the  end,  passing 
through  the  sides  ;  it  is,  however,  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  general  magnetic  effect  of  the  solenoid.  When  the 
solenoid  is  filled  with  iron,  the  number  of  tubes  of  induction  leaving  the 
iron  near  the  north  end  of  the  solenoid  will  be  irr^B  or  ^ir^r^nCfi,  and  the 
strength  of  the  pole  at  each  end  will  be  irr^nCfx,  Thus  by  the  introduction 
of  the  iron  the  moment  of  the  magnet  which  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
solenoid  is  increased  in  the  ratio  ofrrr^nCfi  to  rr^nC  or  as  /* :  i. 

Since  the  value  of  ii  may  be  as  high  as  2000,  it  is  evident  to  what 
a  great  extent  the  magnetic  effects  of  the  solenoid  are  increased  by  the 
introduction  of  the  iron. 

Although  the  magnetic  effect  of  a  solenoid  can  be  represented  by  a 
magnet,  yet  there  is  an  important  difference  between  a  solenoid  and  a 
permanent  magnet,  in  that  in  the  case  of  a  solenoid  we  have  to  do  not 
only  with  the  magnetic  field  in  the  space  outside  the  magnet,  but  also 
•  with  the  space  inside,  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  being  opposite  in 
the  two  regions.  In  the  case  of  a  permanent  magnet,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  unable  to  utilise  the  magnetic  field  within  the  magnet.  It  might 
at  first  appear  that  the  fields  of  force  due  to  a  solenoid  and  to  a  hollow 
cylindrical  magnet  would  be  of  the  same  nature.  This  is  however  not 
the  case,  for  inside  the  solenoid  the  lines  of  force  run  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  what  they  do  in  the  space  outside  ;  while  in  the  case  of  the 
hoUow  magnet  the  lines  of  force  in  the  hollow  run  from  the  north  pole  to 
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the  soulh,  just  as  they  do  in  the  space  outside.     It  is  only  inside  the  ] 
steel  of  the  magnet  that  the  lines  of  force  run  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  the  space  outside,  namely,  from  the  south  pole  to  the  north. 

514.  Action  of  Currents  on  Cuironts.— Wc   have   already  con- 
sidered the  force  exerted  on  a  neighbouring  magnet  by  conducton  of 
certain  simple  shapes  when  they  convey  a  current,  or,  in  other  wordi,  ibt  , 
strength  of  tbe  6cM  | 
produced    by    these 
conductors.  We  hare 
now  to  consider  the 
force  exerted  by  one 
conductor  conveying 
a  current  on  another. 
First  consider  the 
case    of    two    loi^ 
parallel     conductors 
in  which  the  currents 
are    flowing    in    the 
same  direction.  Am- 
pere, who  fij5t  made 
exfteriments  on   the 
action  of  currents  on 
Fig.  494.  currents,  showed  that 

under  these  circum- 
stances the  two  conductors  are  attracted  the  one  towards  the  other. 
A  consideration  of  Fig,  494,  which  represents  the  lines  of  force  of  the 
two  conductors,  whidi 
are  supposed  to  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  paper 
at  the  points  A  and  B, 
at  once  indicate 
thatattraction  must  take 
place.  For  if  we  sup- 
pose that  there  exists  a 
tension  along  the  linei 
of  force  and  a  pressure 
at  right  angles,  the  lines 
■  of  force  which  surround 
the  two  wires  will,  by 
their  tension,  tend  to 
contract  and  thus  to 
F,o  ^55^  force  the  wires  tt^ether. 

In  the  case  (Fig.  495) 
where  the  currents  are  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  the  wires  will  be 
repelled,  as  was  also  shown  by  An^re  to  be  the  case. 
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The  magnitude  of  the  force  exerted  on  unit  length  of  one  of  the 
conductors  due  to  the  other  can  at  once  be  obtained.  Let  the  current 
in  the  conductor  which  passes  through  A  be  C„  and  that  in  the  conductor 
passing  through  B  be  Cj,  both  currents  flowing  upwards,  the  distance 
between  A  and  B  being  (L  Then  the  strength  of  the  field  at  A  due  to 
the  infinite  conductor  passing  through  B  is  by  §  475  2C^dy  and  acts 
through  A  and  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  Then  we  have  a  conductor 
passing  through  A  in  which  a  current  C|  is  flowing  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  a  magnetic  fleld  of  strength  2.CJid\  hence  it  experiences 
per  unit  of  length  a  force  of  2CiCj/^(§  509),  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  both  the  direction  of  the  fleld  and  to  that  of  the  conductor,  that  is, 
parallel  to  the  line  ab.    A  consideration  of  the  rule  given  in  §  509  will 

show  that  the  force  acts  in  the  direction  ab.  If  the  direction  of  one  of 
the  currents  is  reversed  the  magnitude  of  the  force  will  remain  the  same, 

but  it  will  now  act  in  the  direction  ba,  that  is,  it  will  be  a  repulsion. 
Since  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite,  the  force  on  the  con- 
ductor B  will  be  in  every  case  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  force 
acting  on  the  conductor  A. 

The  attraction  exerted  by  two  parallel  conductors,  in  which  the 
currents  are  flowing  in  the  same  direction,  can  be  very  strikingly  shown 
by  means  of  a  spiral  of  copper  wire  which  is  suspended  from  a  stand  by 
one  end,  and  is  allowed  to  hang  free  in  such  a  way  that  the  other  end 
of  the  wire  dips  in  a  mercury-cup.  If  a  current  is  sent  through  the 
spiral  by  connecting  the  flxed  end  to  one  pole  of  a  battery  and  the  other 
pole  to  the  mercury,  since  the  diflferent  turns  of  the  spiral  are  parallel, 
and  the  current  is  flowing  in  the  same  direction  in  each,  they  will  attract 
one  another.  As  a  result  the  spiral  will  contract,  and  in  contracting  the 
free  end  will  be  lifted  out  of  the  mercury  and  thus  break  the  circuit  and 
stop  the  current  As  soon  as  the  current  is  broken  the  attraction  be- 
tween the  spirals  will  cease,  and  the  spiral  will  elongate  under  the 
influence  of  gravity,  and  the  end  again  coming  in  contact  with  the 
mercury  the  current  will  be  started,  and  the  whole  cycle  of  operations 
again  be  gone  through.  Not  only  does  this  illustrate  the  attraction 
of  parallel  currents,  but  the  apparatus  is  a  machine  by  means  of  which 
electrical  energy  is  continuously  converted  into  mechanical  energy,  that 
is,  into  the  energy  of  motion  of  the  spiral. 

515.  The  Electpo-Dynamometer— Electric  Balance.— The  force 

exerted  by  one  circuit  in  which  a  current  is  flowing  on  another  circuit 
in  which  the  same  current  is  flowing  is  made  use  of  to  measure  the 
strength  of  the  current,  and  instruments  for  measuring  currents  depending 
on  this  principle  are  called  electro-dynamometers. 

One  form  of  electro  -  dynamometer  consists  of  two  coils  (A  and  B, 
Fig.  496)  of  large  radius,  placed  with  their  planes  parallel  to  one  another 
and  with  their  centres  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  the  radius  of  either, 
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thus  rormin^'  a  Helmholti  galvanometer  (S  478)-  The  current  to  be 
measured  is  sent  round  these  iwo  coils  in  the  same  direction,  and  iko 
throujjh  a  small  suspended  coil  C,  which  hangs  in  a  symmetrical  positioB  , 
"  ■■  .  .        ■-       .         vertical.     Tlie  small  coil  b 

suspended  by  a  bililar  ios- 
(5  ii9),soih»t 
free  to  turn  abod 
a  vertical  axis,  the  win 
of  the  bifilar  suspensica 
being  utilised  to  lead  the 
current  inio  the  coil.  The 
suspending  wires  are  n 
arranged  that,  when  00 
current  is  passing  througt 
the  coils,  the  plane  of  tbt 
suspended  coil  is  at  tight 
angles  to  the  planes  of  the 
large  coils.  When  the  cm- 
rent  is  passed  through  the 
fixed  and  suspended  crab 
in  series,  the  plane  of  tht 
small  coil  being  at  right 
angles  lo  that  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  field  due  to  ihc 
large  coils,  there  will  be  j 
turning  couple  acting  on 
the  suspended  coil  which 
will  tend  to  turn  it  into  the 
same  plane  as  the  large 
coils.  The  bililar  sus- 
pension will  oppose  ibis 
turning, and  the  suspended 
coil  will  take  up  a  position 
such  that  the  deRectiog 
couple  due  to  the  electio- 
magnetic  forces  will  be 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  restorhig  couple  due  to  the  bifilar.  The  magiii- 
ludc  of  the  deflecting  couple  can  be  calculated  in  terms  of  the  current  by 
the  processes  we  have  already  given,  for  the  strength  of  the  field  due  to 
the  large  coiU  at  Ihc  place  where  the  suspended  coil  is  hung  can  be 
calculated  by  the  method  given  in  g  476,  if  the  radius  of  the  circles  and 
the  number  of  turns  of  the  wire  in  each  is  known,  while  the  couple  acting 
on  the  col!  c,  when  its  asis  makes  any  given  angle  with  the  direction  of 
this  field,  can  be  calculated  by  the  process  given  in  §  512.  The  valueof 
the  couple  due  to  the  bifilar  can  also  be  calculated  from  the  weight  of  tbe 
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coil  and  the  length  and  distance  apart  of  the  suspendinj^^  wires.  Hence, 
equating  these  two  couples,  the  value  of  the  current,  which  is  the  only 
unknown  quantity,  can  be  calculated. 

In  performing  the  experiment,  account  must  1>c  taken  of  the  earth's 
field.  This,  however,  may  be  eliminated  if  the  whole  instrument  is 
turned  so  that  when  the  suspended  coil  comes  to  rest  under  the  action 
of  the  current  its  axis  lies  magnetic  north  and  south. 

Another  method  of  determining  the  absolute  value  of  a  current  con- 
sists in  measuring  the  vertical  force  exerted  on  a  small  horizontal  coil  a 
(Fig.  497),  which  is  attached  to  one  of  the  arms  of  a  balance,  owing  to 
the  magnetic  action  of  two  fixed  coils,  c  and  D.  The  current  to  l>e 
measured  is  passed  through  the  Bxed  coils  and  the  suspended  coil  in 
series,  in  such  a  way  that  the  suspended  coil  is  repelled  by  one  of  the 
fixed  coils  and  attracted  by  the  other.     The  force  with  which  the  fixed 


Fig.  497. 

coils  act  on  the  suspended  coil  can  be  calculated  in  terms  of  the  current 
which  is  passing  from  the  dimensions  of  the  coils,  and  hence,  by 
measuring  this  force  by  means  of  the  weights  which  have  to  l>e  put  in 
the  scale  pan  E  of  the  balance  in  order  to  bring  the  Ixam  into  the 
horizontal  position,  the  value  of  the  current  can  be  calculated. 

Using  this  method.  Lord  Rayleigh  found  that  the  current,  which  by 
the  balance  was  equal  to  i  ampere,  when  passed  through  an  electrolytic 
cell  (§  539)  containing  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  with  a  silver  anode 
and  a  platinum  kathode,  deposited  0.001 1 179  grams  of  silver  in  one 
second. 

This  value  for  the  electro-chemical  equivalent  (see  S  539)  of  silver  is 
generally  made  use  of  to  standardise  instruments  for  the  measurement 
of  currents  in  which  the  value  of  the  current  correbix)ndin>{  to  a  given 
indication  cannot  be  directly  calculated  from  the  dimensions  of  the 
instrument. 


PART  VII.— ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 

INDUCTION 

CHAPTER    XIII 

INDUCED  CURRENTS 

516.  Induced  Currents.— In  1831  Faraday  took  a  ring  of  iron  and 
on  it  wound  two  coils  of  insulated  wire.  Having  connected  one  of  these 
coils  to  the  terminals  of  a  galvanometer,  he  passed  an  electric  current 
through  the  other  coil,  and  then  found  that  at  the  moment  of  starting  the 
current  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  was  deflected,  showing  that  a 
current  was  passing  in  the  second  closed  circuit  This  deflection  was 
only  momentary,  and  the  galvanometer  immediately  came  back  to  its 
undeflectcd  position,  although  the  current  in  the  magnetising  coil  was 
still  flowing.  On  breaking  the  current,  however,  another  momentary 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  took  place,  but  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  which  had  occurred  when  the  current  was  started. 

He  next  wound  two  coils  alongside  one  another  on  a  wooden  cylinder, 
and  again  found  that  when  an  electric  current  was  either  started  or 
stopped  in  the  one  coil,  a  galvanometer  connected  with  the  other  coil 
indicated  the  passage  of  a  momentary  current,  the  direction  of  the 
current  when  the  main  current  was  started  being  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  obtained  when  the  current  was  stopped. 

Finally  he  found  that  if  a  magnet  is  inserted  into  a  coil,  at  the  instant 
when  the  magnet  is  inserted  a  current  is  produced  in  the  coil,  and  that 
when  the  magnet  is  withdrawn  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction  is  also 
produced.  He  also  found  that  if  a  wire,  the  ends  of  which  are  connected 
to  the  terminals  of  a  galvanometer,  was  passed  between  the  poles  of  a 
powerful  horse-shoe  magnet,  so  that  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  wire 
was  such  that  it  cut^  across  the  lines  of  force  of  the  magnet,  then  a  current 
was  produced  during  the  time  that  the  wire  was  being  moved  across  the 
lines  of  force. 

The  currents  which  are  produced  in  these  ways  in  a  closed  circuit 
when  a  current  in  a  neighbouring  circuit  is  started  or  stopped,  or  by  the 
relative  motion  of  the  circuit  and  a«magnet,  are  called  induced  currents. 

These  results  obtained  by  Faraday,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  are  the 

foundation  on  which  are  based  all  the  modem  methods  of  producing  the 
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currents  that  are  used  in  such  numberless  ways,  such  as  in  the  production 
of  light,  the  moving  of  vehicles,  driving  machinery,  and  performing  many 
chemical  processes,  can  all  be  summed  up  in  the  following  short  law  : — 

Whenever,  from  any  cause  whatever,  the  number  of  tubes  of  force 
which  thread  through  any  conducting  circuit  is  altered,  an  electromotive 
force  will  be  produced  during  the  change  in  the  number  of  tubes  which 
will  produce  or  tend  to  produce  a  current  in  the  circuit. 

617.  Lenz*S  Law. — The  direction  in  which  the  induced  currents  flow 
has  been  put  into  a  concise  form  by  Lenz,  in  what  is  known  as  Lenz's  law, 
and  is  as  follows  : — 

The  direction  of  the  induced  current  produced  in  a  conductor  due  to 
the  movement  of  a  magnet,  or  to  that  of  a  circuit  in  which  a  current  is 
flowing,  is  always  such  as,  by  the  action  of  the  induced  current  on  the* 
magnet  or  current-conveying  conductor,  to  produce  a  force  tending  to 
oppose  the  motion. 

Thus  suppose  there  are  two  parallel  conductors,  in  one  of  which  a 
current  is  flowing,  and  that  the  distance  between  the  conductor  is  de- 
creased, then  the  direction  of  the  induced  current  will  be  such  as  to 
oppose  the  motion,  that  is,  will  be  such  as  to  cause  repulsion  between  the 
conductors.  Hence,  since  repulsion  takes  place  when  the  currents  are  in 
opposite  directions,  it  follows  from  Lenz's  law  that,  when  the  conductors 
are  moved  nearer,  the  induced  current  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  inducing  current. 

If,  instead  of  the  distance  between  the  conductors  being  altered,  the 
current  is  either  started  or  its  strength  is  increased,  then  we  may  look 
upon  this  as  being  the  same  thing  as  if  the  conductor  in  which  the 
current  is  started  were  moved  up  to  its  present  position  from  an  infinite 
distance.  While  if  the  current  is  stopped  or  its  strength  decreased,  then 
this  is  equivalent  to  the  conductor  in  which  it  flows  being  removed  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  conductor  in  which  the  electro-magnetic  induc- 
tion is  produced.  Hence  it  follows  from  Lenz's  law  that  the  direction  of 
the  induced  current  when  the  current  is  started  or  increased  in  strength 
is  the  same  as  when  the  conductors  are  moved  nearer  together,  namely, 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  the  inducing  current ;  while  when  the 
current  is  stopped  the  direction  of  the  induced  current  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  inducing  current  before  it  was  stopped. 

518.  EleetFO-ma^rnetic  Induction. — We  will  now  proceed  to  examine 
diflerent  cases  of  the  production  of  induced  currents  from  Faraday's 
point  of  view  as  to  tubes  of  force. 

In  the  flrst  place,  the  phenomenon  of  the  production  of  induced 
currents  is  said  to  be  due  to  electro-magnetic  induction.  It  is  called 
electro-magnetic  induction  rather  than,  as  is  sometimes  done,  simply  in- 
duction, for  the  sake  of  preventing  confusion  with  the  use  of  the  term 
induction  given  in  §  502. 

The  conductor  in  which  the  inducing  current  flows  is  called  the 
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due  to  tho  j>rirnar\-  and  the  induced  currents,  so  that  in  this  case  also  the 
indurfd  r.urrent  is  su'ih  that  it  tends  to  keep  the  total  induction  thn>ugh 
the  w;f:ondar>'  rirr.uii  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  starting  of  the  primar\* 
ijiirrent.     Also,  since  some  of  the  tubes  due  to  the  induced  current  will 

'^read  through  the  primary,  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  secondary 
1  Ik:  to  postpone  the  time  when  the  number  of  tubes  of  induction 
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through  the  primary  reaches  its  final  value,  since  their  presence  tends  to 
keep  the  induction  through  the  primary  the  same  as  it  was  before  the 
starting  of  the  current. 

In  the  case  when  the  current  in  the  primary  is  kept  constant,  but  the 
distance  between  the  primary  and  secondary  circuits  is  varied,  the  same 
effect  takes  place,  namely,  the  induced  currents  are  in  such  a  direction  as, 
by  their  action,  to  keep  the  number  of  tubes  of  induction  which  pass 
through  the  secondary  circuit  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  motion.  Of 
course,  since  the  induced  current  only  lasts  while  the  number  of  tubes  of 
induction  is  varying,  the  firud  induction  through  the  secondary,  as  well 
as  that  through  the  primary  itself,  is  quite  unaltered  by  the  fact  that 
an  induced  current  is  produced. 

Although  when  the  secondary  conductor  does  not  form  a  closed 
circuit  no  induced  current  will  flow  in  the  secondary,  yet  in  this  case 
there  will  be  an  electromotive  force  produced  owing  to  the  electro-magnetic 
induction,  the  direction  of  the  E.M.F.  being  such  that  if  the  circuit  were 
closed  the  current  which  would  be  produced  by  this  E.M.F.  would  be  that 
nrhich  we  ha\'e  been  considering  in  the  case  of  a  closed  secondary. 

In  the  case  of  an  unclosed  secondary  circuit,  since  there  will  be  no 
induced  current,  there  will  be  no  tubes  of  induction  due  to  the  induced 
current,  which,  by  being  threaded  through  the  primary  circuit,  will  tend  to 
delay  the  induction  through  this  circuit  from  at  once  attaining  its  final 
value.  In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  that  where  there  is  no  secondary  near 
a  circuit  in  which  a  current  is  started  or  stopped,  we  might  expect  that 
the  current  would  instantly  attain  its  final  value  when  the  circuit  is  closed. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  the  circuit  itself  acts  in  such  a  way  as 
to  tend  to  keep  the  induction  through  itself  constant.  Thus  before  the 
current  is  started  there  are  no  tubes  of  induction  passing  through  the 
circuit,  but  when  the  current  is  passing  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
these  tubes.  Hence  the  number  of  tubes  of  induction  threading  through 
the  circuit  has  been  increased,  and  during  the  time  that  they  were  being 
threaded  through  there  will  be  an  induced  current  produced  in  the  circuit 
itself,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  circuit  in  which  the  increase  of  the  total 
induction  is  due  to  some  other  circuit.  As  we  have  seen,  the  direction  of 
the  induced  current  is  such  as  to  tend  to  keep  the  number  of  tubes  of 
induction  linked  through  it  constant.  Hence  when  the  current  is  started, 
so  that  the  number  of  tubes  is  increased,  the  induced  tubes  must  be  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  those  due  to  the  current  which  is  being  started, 
that  is,  the  direction  of  the  induced  current  must  be  the  opposite  to  that 
of  the  current  which  is  started.  The  effect  of  this  induced  current,  which 
is  said  to  be  due  to  self-induction^  is  to  delay  the  current  in  the  circuit 
attaining  its  full  value,  though  it  has  no  effect  on  the  final  value  which 
the  curr€;nt  will  reach  ;  which  final  value  of  the  current,  in  a  simple 
metallic  circuit,  is  that  given  by  Ohm's  law. 

When  the  current  in  a  circuit  is  stopped,  the  induced  current,  in  order 
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that  it  may  tend  to  keep  the  induction  through  the  circuit  constant,  must 
1>e  in  the  same  direction  as  the  main  current  The  presence  of  the 
induced  current  when  a  current  is  stopped  can  be  very  dearly  shown  by 

means  of  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  499.  A 
coil,  c,  which  ought  to  have  a  large  number  of  tuns, 
and  an  iron  core  (it  will  be  remembered  how  the 
presence  of  an  iron  core  increases  the  induction 
through  a  coil)  is  connected  up  with  a  make  and 
break  key,  K,  and  a  battery,  B.  An  incandescent 
electric  lamp,  L,  is  connected  in  parallel  with  the 
coil.  Although  the  battery  may  not  be  of  suffi- 
ciently high  electromotive  force  to  cause  the  lamp 
to  glow  when  the  current  is  passing  round  the 
circuit,  yet,  when  the  key  is  opened,  the  induced 
E.M.F.,  due  to  the  self-induction  of  the  coil,  will  be  so  great  that  sufficient 
current  will  flow  through  the  coil  and  the  lamp  circuit  to  cause  the  lamp 
to  glow  brightly. 

519.  Magnitude  of  the  Induced  E.M.F.— We  have  hitherto  onhr 
considered  the  conditions  under  which  induced  currents  are  produced  and 
the  direction  in  which  they  flow,  and  we  now  have  to  consider  on  what 
conditions  the  magnitude  of  the  induced  current  depends. 

In  the  first  place,  the  magnitude  of  the  induced  current  depends  on 
the  resistance  of  the  secondar>',  and  since,  other  things  remaining  the 
same,  the  current  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistance,  we  shall  in 
future  consider  the  electromotive  force  induced  in  the  circuit  considered 
on  account  of  induction  ;  and  where  the  value  of  the  induced  current  b 
required,  this  can  be  calculated  according  to  Ohm's  law.  The  expression 
for  the  magnitude  of  the  induced  electromotive  force  was  first  given  by 
Newmann.  We  may  combine  Newmann's  results  with  Faraday's  law  as 
to  electro-magnetic  induction  as  follows  : — 

Whenever  the  number  of  tubes  of  induction  which  thread  through  a 
circuit  is  altering,  an  E.M.F.  is  produced  in  the  circuit  numerically  equal 
to  the  rate  at  which  the  number  of  tubes  of  induction  is  diminishing. 

The  direction  of  the  E.M.F.  obtained  by  this  rule  is  positive  when  it 
tends  to  produce  a  current  in  the  circuit  which  is  related  to  the  direction 
of  the  lines  of  force,  as  the  direction  of  rotation  of  a  corkscrew  is  related  to 
the  direction  of  translation.  Or  if  we  are  looking  along  the  tubes  of 
induction  towards  the  circuit,  then,  if  the  number  of  tubes  is  decreasing, 
the  E.M.F.  will  act  in  the  clockwise  direction  round  the  circuit. 

The  direction  of  the  induced  E.M.P\  in  a  straight  conductor,  which  is 
moving  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force  of  a  magnetic 
field,  can  be  remembered  by  the  following  rule  : — 

Hold  your  right  hand  with  the  fingers  pointing  towards  the  direction 
in  which  the  conductor  is  moving,  and  with  the  palm  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  a  north  pole  would  travel  in  the  field,  />.  so  that  the  tubes 
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of  force  enter  the  hand  at  the  back,  then  the  outstretched  thumb  will  give 
the  direction  of  the  induced  E.M.F.  in  the  conductor. 

In  a  uniform  field  of  strength  F  the  cross-section  of  the  tubes  of 
induction,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  tubes  of  force,  is  \\F^  so  that 
W  tubes  cross  unit  area  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  tubes. 
If  then  a  straight  conductor  of  length  L  is  moved  with  a  velocity  v  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  both  to  the  tubes  of  induction  of  the  field  and 
Id  the  length  of  the  wire,  the  space  swept  out  by  the  wire  in  unit  time 
irill  be  vL,  Hence  the  number  of  tubes  of  force  cut  through  by  the 
irire  in  unit  time  will  be  vL .  /^  This  then  is  the  rate  at  which  a  circuit, 
of  which  the  conductor  forms  a  part,  is  increasing  the  number  of  tubes 
of  induction  which  it  embraces.  Hence  the  electromotive  force  induced 
in  the  conductor  due  to  the  cutting  of  the  tubes  of  induction  of  the  field 
lOkvLF, 

520.  The  Earth  Inductor.— Suppose  that  during  a  very  small  time 
1/  the  total  induction  through  a  circuit  is  changed  from  B  to  B-  dB, 
Then  the  numl)er  of  tubes  of  induction  which  thread  through  the  circuit 
have  in  the  time  decreased  by  the  amount  d//,  so  that  the  induced 
E.M.F.  acting  round  the  circuit,  which  is  equal  to  the  rate  at  which  the 
number  of  tubes  is  decreasing,  will  be  equal  to  dB/it.  Hence,  if  the 
resistance  of  the  circuit  is  /?,  the  induced  current  will  be  ^BjRbt,  If  the 
late  at  which  the  tubes  of  induction  leave  the  circuit  remains  constant 
during  the  time  d/,  the  current  induced  will  also  be  constant.  Hence 
the  quantity  of  electricity  which  will  flow  round  the  circuit  in  the  time 
^  will  be  Cit  or  bBIR,  Thus  when  the  rate  at  which  the  tubes  of 
induction  are  cut  by  the  circuit  is  constant,  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which  will  flow  round  the  circuit  in  any  given  time  will  be  equal  to  the 
quotient  of  the  number  of  tubes  cut  by  the  circuit  in  this  time  by  the 
resistance  of  the  circuit.  The  same  relation  must  also  hold  if  the  rate 
at  which  the  tubes  are  cut  is  not  uniform,  for  we  can  divide  the  interval 
considered  into  a  number  of  very  small  intervals  each  equal  to  d/,  in 
each  of  which  the  rate  at  which  the  tubes  are  being  cut  is  sensibly 
uniform,  and  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  traverses  the  circuit  during 
each  of  these  intervals  is  given  by  the  above  expression.  Hence,  adding 
together  all  the  intervals,  we  get  on  one  side  the  total  quantity  of 
electricity  which  passes  during  the  interval  considered,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  sum  of  the  decreases  of  the  number  of  tubes  of  induction,  that 
is,  the  total  decrease  in  the  number  of  tubes  divided  by  the  resistance  of 
the  circuit. 

If  a  circuit,  which  encloses  an  area /^,  is  placed  in  a  uniform  magnetic 
field  of  strength  H  with  its  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
field,  the  total  number  of  tubes  of  induction  passing  through  the  circuit 
will  be  AHy  for  the  cross-section  of  a  tube  is  ijN,  hence  H  tubes  cross 
unit  area  taken  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  tubes,  and  AH  will 
cross  an  area  A,     If  the  circuit  is  now  turned  till  its  plane  is  parallel 
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tn  the  dircrtion  of  the  lubes  of  force  of  ihe  field,  none  of  these  tuba  will 
p:iss  through  ihc  circuit,  nnd  hence  the  tola]  induction  thraugh  the 
circuit  will  be  zero.  Thus  by  rotating  the  circuit  in  this  way  the  n 
of  tubes  of  jmluction  passing  through  the  circuit  has  been  decreassi  bf 
All,  imd  hence,  if  A"  is  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity which  passes  round  the  circuit  due  to  induction  will  be  AHIR. 
1'he  direction  in  which  this  electricity  will  be  displaced  round  the  drcint 
will  be  the  clockwise  direction  as  we  face  the  side  of  the  circuit  at  i 
the  tul)cs  of  induaion  enter  the  space  enclosed  by  the  circuiL 

If  now  the  circuit  is  rotated  through  another  right  angle  in  the 
direction  as  before,  so  that  it  is  again  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  d 
tlie  field,  but  with  the  tubes  of  induction  threading  through  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  what  Ihey  did  before,  the  number  of  tubes  whicfc 
thread  through  will  during  the  rotation  increase  from  zero  to  AH.  TV 
result  will  be  that  a  quantity  of  electricity  equal  to  AHjR  will  again  be 
caused  to  circulate  round  the  circuit,  and  since  the  tubes  are  now  in- 
scried  instead  of  being  withdrawn,  the  direction  in  which  Ihe  current 
will  circulate  will  be  tht:  anticlockwise  one  if,  as  before,  we  face  the  side 
where  the  lubes  enter  the  circuit.  Since,  however,  the  position  of  the 
circuit  is  rc\ersed  from  what  it  was  in  the  former  case,  the  direction  of 
the  induced  current,  as  far  as  the  circuit  itself  is  concerned,  will  be  the 
same  as  Wforc.  If,  then,  starting  with  the  circuit  perpendicular  to  tlie 
lines  of  force  of  the  field,  it  is  rotated 
ihrotigh  i8o°,  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which  will  Ir.-iverse  the  circuit  due  to  the 
electro- magnetic  induction  will  be  given  by 

Q^zAJIjR. 
Hence,  if  wc  measure  Q  by  passing  the 
induced  current  through  a  galvanometer, 
in  which  case  the  quantity  A'  must  include 
the  resistance  of  the  coil  with  the  con- 
necting wires  and  the  galvanometer,  and 
we  know  the  quantity  A,  wc  can  calculate 
tlic  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  in  which  | 
the  coil  is  rotated. 

An    instrument    for    measuring    I 
strength  of  magnetic  fields  on  this  prin-  ^'"-  S«i 

ciple  is  shown  in  Fig.  500,  and  is  called 

an  earth  inductor,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  often  used  to  measure  the 
strength  of  the  earth's  field.  A  coil,  AR,  containing  a  numl>cr  of  turns  of 
insulated  wire,  and  for  uliich  the  area  included  by  each  turn  has  been 
measured  so  that  the  quantity  A,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  areas  included 
by  all  tlie  turns,  is  known,  is  supported  in  a  frame  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  be  rotated  through  two  right  angles  about  an  axis  s);'.    The  ends  of 
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the  coil  are  connected  to  a  galvanometer  by  means  of  which  the  quantity 
<if  electricity  which  passes  round  the  circuit  can  be  measured  If  the 
axis  ss'  is  placed  vertical,  the  plane  of  the  coil  being  set  magnetic  east 
and  west,  and  the  coil  is  rotated  through  two  right  angles,  and  if  Q  is 
fhe  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  through  the  galvanometer,  we 
have  Q^2AHIR ;  for,  as  the  coil  has  been  turned  about  a  vertical  axis, 
it  has  not  intersected  any  of  the  tubes  of  induction  of  the  vertical  com- 
ponent of  the  earth's  field,  and  hence  the  only  part  of  the  field  with  which 
we  are  concerned  is  the  horizontal  component,  ff. 

Next  suppose  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  coil  to  be  horizontal  and  in 
the  magnetic  meridian,  and  that,  starting  with  the  coil  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  it  is  again  rotated  through  two  right  angles,  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity, Qy  induced  being  measured.  In  this  case,  since  the  axis  about 
which  the  coil  is  rotated  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  horizontal 
component,  the  coil  will  not  cut  through  any  of  the  tubes  of  induction 
corresponding  to  the  horizontal  component.  Hence  we  have  Q=^2A  VjR^ 
where  V  is  the  vertical  component  of  the  earth's  field.  Dividing  one  of 
these  expressions  by  the  other,  we  get 

But  if  ^  is  the  dip,  then  tan  ^s  VjH.  Hence,  from  the  result  of  two 
observations  with  the  earth  inductor,  one  with  the  axis  of  rotation  vertical, 
and  the  other  with  the  axis  horizontal,  we  can  calculate  the  value  of  the 
dip  at  the  place  where  the  observations  are  made. 

621.  Determination  of  the  Value  of  the  Ohm  by  the  B.A. 

Committee. — The  first  measurement  of  a  resistance  in  absolute  measure 
of  any  accuracy  was  performed  by  a  committee  of  the  British  Association, 
by  a  method  involving  the  induced  E.M.F  produced  in  a  coil  when 
rotated  in  a  magnetic  field.  The  method  they  employed  consisted  in 
spinning  a  coil,  of  which  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  were  joined  together, 
about  a  vertical  axis  in  the  earth's  field,  and  noting  the  deflection  pro- 
duced by  the  currents  induced  in  the  coil  on  a  magnetic  needle  placed  at 
the  centre  of  the  coil.  If  the  dimensions  of  the  coil  are  known,  and  they 
were  determined  during  the  winding,  and  the  speed  of  rotation  when  the 
deflection  is  measured  is  known,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  resistance 
of  the  coil  in  absolute  measure,  that  is,  in  c,jr,s,  units.  For,  as  we  shall 
see  in  §  526,  when  a  coil  rotates  in  a  magnetic  field  an  induced  E.M.F. 
will  be  produced,  and  the  current  which  this  E.M.F.  will  send  round  the 
coil  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistance  of  the  coil,  while  the 
deflection  of  the  needle  will  be  proportional  to  the  current,  that  is,  inversely 
proportional  to  the  resistance. 

From  the  results  of  their  measurements  the  Committee  constructed  a 
number  of  coils  consisting  of  platinum  silver  alloy,  the  resistance  of  each 
of  which  was  equal  to  what  from  their  measurements  appeared  to  be  tl>e 
value  of  the  ohm  as  defined  in  §  480.     These  coils  have  been  preserved, 
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and  are  known  as  the  B.A.  units.  More  recent  measurements  made  by 
the  same  method,  as  well  as  by  several  different  methods,  have  shown 
that  the  B.A.  units  are  not  exactly  i  ohm,  the  true  value  being,  i  B.A. 
unit =0.9866  ohm. 

Experiment  has  also  shown  that  the  resistance  of  a  colunm  of  pure 
mercury  106.3  c"^*  ^^^%  ^"^  one  square  millimetre  in  cross-section,  when 
at  a  temperature  of  o""  C,  is  equal  to  one  ohm.  As  the  resistance  of  a 
solid  is  dependent  on  the  physical  state,  such  as  the  hardness,  &c,  there 
is  some  doubt  whether  a  standard  resistance  composed  of  a  wire  may 
not  alter  in  time,  due  to  a  change  in  the  molecular  state  of  the  metal  In 
the  case  of  a  liquid,  however,  such  a  molecular  change  is  not  to  be  feared, 
for  liquids  are  not  able  to  take  up  a  state  of  strain.  For  this  reason  the 
final  standards  of  resistance  are  composed  of  tubes  of  glass,  of  which  the 
dimensions  can  be  accurately  measured,  filled  with  pure  mercury,  and 
the  wire  standards  used  in  ordinary  work  are  compared  with  these 
mercury  standards. 

522.  Determination  of  the  Value  of  the  Volt— If  the  absolute 
value  of  a  current  and  of  a  resistance  is  known  from  the  measurements 
made  by  the  methods  described  in  §§515,  521,  then,  by  passing  the  current 
through  the  resistance,  the  absolute  value  of  the  E.M.F.  between  the 
terminals  of  the  resistance  will  be  known.  Hence  of  the  three  electrical 
quantities,  ampere,  ohm,  and  volt,  the  knowledge  of  the  absolute  value  of 
any  two  enables  us  to  obtain,  by  means  of  Ohm's  law,  the  value  of  the 
third. 

The  values  for  the  E.M.F.  of  the  Clark  and  cadmium  standard  cells, 
given  in  §§  554,  555,  have  been  determined  by  comparing  their  E.M.F. 
with  that  developed  between  the  terminals  of  a  wire  of  known  resistance 
when  a  current  is  passed,  the  value  of  the  current  being  obtained  from 
the  indications  of  a  current  balance. 

523.  Arago*s  Experiment  —  Foueault  Currents. — Arago  dis- 
covered that  if  a  copper  disc  is  rotated  about  a  vertical  axis  below  a 
pivoted  magnetic  needle,  the  needle  is  deflected  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  disc  is  rotating,  and  if  the  speed  of  rotation  is  fairly  great  the  needle 
is  dragged  completely  round,  so  that  it  is  set  in  rotation.  The  inwrsc 
experiment  can  also  be  performed,  that  is,  if  a  magnet  is  rotated  near  the 
face  of  a  copper  disc  which  is  free  to  turn,  the  disc  is  set  in  rotation,  the 
direction  of  rotation  being  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  magnet  is  being 
rotated.  The  explanation  of  this  experiment  was  given  by  Faraday,  who 
showed  that  it  was  due  to  the  reaction  between  the  electric  currents 
induced  in  the  copper  disc  and  the  magnet. 

Let  AB  (Fig.  501)  be  the  copper  disc  which  is  rotated  in  the  direction 
shown  by  the  arrow,  and  let  NS  be  a  magnet  suspended  or  pivoted  above 
the  surface  of  the  disc  The  tubes  of  induction  of  the  magnet  pass  from 
the  north  pole  N  to  the  south  pole  S,  spreading  out  in  the  air.  Some 
of  these  tubes  will  pass  down  below  the  copper  disc  near  the  pole  N? 
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Fig.  501. 


and  will  come  up  through  the  disc  near  s.     Hence  when  the  disc  is  set 
In  rotation  we  have  the  portions  of  the  conducting  disc  near  N  and  S 
moving  so  as  to  cut  through  the  tubes  of  induction,  and  hence  an  E.M.F. 
will  be  set  up  which  will  cause  currents  to 
circulate  in  the  disc     Now  by  Lenz's  law  the  g^ 

direction  of  the  induced  currents  must  be  such  /// 
ad  to  tend  to  check  the  motion,  that  is,  such 
that  the  force  which  will  be  called  into  play  y^i 
between  these  induced  currents  and  the  induc- 
ing magnet  will  be  so  directed  as  by  their  action 
to^  check  the  motion  which  causes  the  induced 
currents.  Hence,  since  action  and  reaction 
must  always  be  equal  and  opposite,  a  force  will 
act  on  the  magnet  tending  to  move  it  in  the 

s&me  direction  as  that  in  which  the  disc  is  rotating.  The  direction  in 
which  the  currents  must  flow,  so  as  to  tend  to  turn  the  magnet  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  disc  is  rotating,  can  be  obtained  by 
making  use  of  the  rule  given  in  §  471.  If  we  imagine  a  nian  in  the  disc 
near  N  facing  the  pole  so  that  he  must  be  on  his  back,  then,  in  order 
that  the  pole  N  may  be  urged  towards  his  left  hand,  he  must  lie  with  his 
head  towards  the  circumference  of  the  disc  and  his  feet  towards  the 
centre.  If  when  he  is  in  this  position  a  current  is  flowing  from  his  feet 
to  his  head,  the  magnet  pole  N  will  be  urged  towards  his  left  hand,  th^t 
is,  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  disc  is  rotating.  In  the 
same  way  it  can  ^  be  shown  that,  in  order  to  produce  a  force  between  the 
magnet  and  the  disc  tending  to  check  the  motion  of  the  disc,  the  currents 
in  the  portion  of  the  disc  near  s  must  flow  from  the  circumference  towards 
the  centre  of  the  disc.  Hence  the  path  of  the  induced  currents  in  the  disc 
is  somewhat  as  shown  by  the  dotted  curves. 

Of  course,  we  could  have  arrived  directly  at  the  same  result  by 
making  use  of  the  rule  given  in  §  319  for  the  connection  between  the 
direction  in  which  a  conductor  is  moved  through  a  magnetic  field  and 
the  direction  of  the  induced  E.M.F.  Thus  the  portion  of  the  disc  under 
the  pole  N  is  moving  in  a  magnetic  field  where  the  tubes  of  induction 
are  running  downwards,  and  hence,  if  the  right  hand  is  placed  palm 
downwards  with  the  fingers  pointing  in  the  direction  the  portion  of  the 
disc  below  N  is  moving,  the  outstretched  thumb  will  give  the  direction 
of  the  induced  E.M.F.,  and  this  will  act  from  the  centre  of  the  disc 
towards  the  circumference. 

The  effects  of  the  currents  induced  in  a  mass  of  metal  when  it  is 
moved  in  a  magnetic  field  was  very  strikingly  shown  by  Foucault,  who 
arranged  a  copper  disc  so  that  it  could  be  rotated  by  means  of  a  handle 
and  a  train  of  wheels  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet. 
Although  it  was  easy,  when  the  magnet  was  not  excited,  to  rotate  the 
disc  at  a  rapid  rate,  on  starting  the  current  in   the  electro-magnet 
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the  reaction  on  account  of  the  induced  currents  was  so  enomiOQS  that 
the  disc  was  immediately  brought  almost  to  rest,  and  it  could  only  be 
rotated  at  a  comparatively  slow  speed.  These  currents,  which  are 
induced  within  a  mass  of  metal  when  it  is  in  a  changing  nu^;netic 
field  or  is  in  motion  in  a  steady  field,  are  generally  called  Foucauh 
currents.  The  circulation  of  the  currents  is  tA  course  accompanied 
by  the  conversion  of  electrical  energy  into  heat  according*  to  Joole^ 
law,  so  that  the  mechanical  energy  which  has  to  be  spent  in  moving 
the  conductor  appears  as  heat  developed  in  it 

Use  is  often  made  of  Foucault  currents  to  check  the  oscillations  of 
a  suspended  magnetic  needle,  such  as  a  galvanometer  needle,  which 
are  often  a  source  of  considerable  loss  of  time,  since  the  needle  takes 
some  time  in  coming  to  rest  af^er  it  has  been  deflected.  If  the  needle 
is  surrounded  by  a  thick  copper  box  made  to  fit  as  near  the  needle  as 
possible,  when  the  needle  is  in  oscillation  induced  currents  will  be 
produced  in  the  copper,  which  will  tend  to  check  the  motion  of  the 
needle.  Under  these  circumstances  the  motion  of  the  needle  is  said 
to  be  damped. 

524.  The  Induction  ColL — By  means  of  electro-magnetic  induction, 
it  is  p)ossible  to  produce  in  a  secondary  circuit  an  induced  E.M.F. 
which  is  higher  than  the  E.M.F.  employed  to  produce  the  current  in 
the  primary  circuit.  If,  on  account  of  the  current  passing  in  a  primary 
circuit,  n  tubes  of  induction  pass  through  a  secondary  which  consists 
of  a  single  turn,  the  induced  E.M.F.  produced  when  the  current  in 
the  primary  is  varied  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  change  of  n.  If,  how- 
ever, the  secondary  circuit  consists  of  two  turns,  so  that  the  n  tubes 
of  force  due  to  Ihe  primary  thread  through  both  turns,  the  E.M.F. 
induced  in  each  turn  will  be  equal  to  the  rate  of  change  of  »,  and 
hence  the  total  E.M.F.  produced  in  the  circuit  will  be  the  sum  of  the 
E.M.F.^s  produced  in  the  two  portions  of  the  circuit,  that  is,  will  be 
equal  to  twice  the  rate  of  change  of  the  number  of  tubes  of  induction 
which  pass  through  the  secondary.  Thus,  by  increasing  the  number 
of  turns  of  the  secondary  circuit,  the  induced  E.M.F.  produced  by  a 
given  rate  of  change  of  n  can  be  made  very  great.  One  of  the  best 
known  arrangements  for  obtaining  a  very  high  E.M.F.  by  means  of 
electro-magnetic  induction  is  the  induction  coil  which,  since  it  was  first 
employed  by  RuhmkorflT,  is  often  called  RuhmkorfTs  coil.  The  primary 
of  these  coils  consists  of  a  comparatively  few  number  of  turns  of  fiairiy 
thick  wire,  which  is  wound  on  a  core  composed  of  soft  iron  wires.  The 
object  of  the  iron  core  is  to  increase  the  induction  through  the  primary 
produced  by  any  given  current,  as  was  explained  in  §  513.  The  reason 
why  wires  arc  used  instead  of  a  solid  rod  is  to  prevent,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  formation  of  Foucault  currents  in  the  mass  of  the  iron,  since 
these  currents  would  not  only  waste  the  electrical  energy  used  to  work 
the  coil,  but  would  also,  by  their  reaction  on  the  primary  current,  tend 
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to  keep  this  current  from  changing  rapidly.  For  they  would  produce 
tubes  of  induction  in  such  a  direction  as  to  keep  the  total  induction 
through  the  primary  constant  when  the  strength  of  the  primary  current 
is  altered.  The  iron  used  must  be  of  a  very  soft  quality,  so  that  the 
hysteresis  and  residual  magnetism  which  it  possesses  may  be  as  small 
Eus  possible,  for  the  effect  of  hysteresis  is  to  convert  some  of  the  elec- 
trical energy  into  heat  as  well  as  to  make  the  changes  in  the  induction 
through  the  coil  slower.  Round  the  outside  of  the  primary  coil  is 
wound  a  secondary  coil  consisting  of  a  very  large  number  of  turns 
of  fine  wire,  each  turn  being  very  well  insulated  by  means  of  a  covering 
pf  silk  and  shellac  The  ends  of  the  secondary  are  generally  connected 
to  two  insulated  brass  rods,  the  ends  of  which  form  a  spark-gap  of 
adjustable  length.  The  current  in  the  primary  circuit  being  alternately 
made  and  broken,  the  induction  through  the  secondary  changes  and 
m  induced  E.M.F.  is  produced  in  the  secondary,  which  is  in  one  direc- 
ts when  the  current  is  made  and  in  the  opposite  direction  when  the 
current  is  broken.  Various  arrangements  are  employed  for  automati- 
cally making  and  breaking  the  primary  current.  In  some  of  these 
X  small  electric  motor  makes  and  breaks  the  current  by  dipping  a 
rod  of  platinum  into  a  mercury-cup.  The  more  usual  arrangement. 
It  any  rate  on  small  coils,  is  to  have  a  small  piece  of  iron  fixed  to  the 
snd  of  a  spring,  so  that  when  the  current  passes  and  magnetises  the 
iron  core  the  piece  of  iron  is  attracted.  When  no  current  is  passing, 
the  spring  keeps  the  iron  away  from  the  end  of  the  core,  and  makes 
contact  between  a  piece  of  platinum  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  iron  and 
a  platinum  point  which  is  attached  to  a  pillar  carried  by  the  base  of 
the  coiL  The  primary  current  passes  between  the  platinum  point  and 
the  spring,  and  hence  when  the  iron  hammer  is  attracted  by  the  core 
the  primary  current  is  interrupted.  The  interruption  of  the  current 
causes  the  core  to  lose  its  magnetism,  so  that  it  no  longer  attracts  the 
hammer,  and  hence  the  spring  forces  it  back  against  the  platinum 
point,  thus  again  completing  the  primary  circuit 

Since  the  magnitude  of  the  induced  E.M.F.  depends  on  the  rate 
at  which  the  number  of  tubes  which  thread  through  the  secondary 
change,  it  is  of  importance  to  make  the  starting  and  stopping  of  the 
primary  current  as  sudden  as  possible.  Now  it  has  been  shown  in  §  518 
that,  on  account  of  the  self-induction  of  a  circuit  in  which  a  current  is 
stopped  or  started,  the  current  does  not  reach  its  full  value  at  once,  nor 
does  it  die  away  instantaneously.  The  effect  of  self-induction  is  shown 
very  markedly  by  the  spark  which  is  produced  every  time  the  primary 
current  is  broken.  It  has  been  found  that  the  intensity  of  the  spark 
Ibrmed  at  the  break  can  be  considerably  decreased,  and  hence  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  primary  current  stops  increased,  so  that  the 
induced  E.M.F.  is  also  increased,  by  using  a  condenser,  formed  by  a 
Dumber  of  sheets  of  tinfoil  separated  the  one  from  the  other  by  sheets  of 
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paraffined  paper,  one  armature  being  connected  with  the  spring  of  die 
interrupter  and  the  other  with  the  platinam  point.  In  this  way  the 
condenser  and  the  primary  coil  are  connected  in  pauraOel,  and  it  can  be 
shown  that  connecting  a  condenser  in  this  way  has  the  same  eflea  as 
if  the  self-induction  of  the  coil  were  reduced. 

By  means  of  such  a  coil  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  qxirk  betveei 
the  terminals  up  to  about  20  inches  in  length,  and  this  when  the  E.NLF. 
used  to  produce  the  primary  ciurent  is  cnly  a  few  volts,  and  would  be 
quite  unable  to  produce  a  spark  of  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Although  the  E.M.F.  of  the  induced  current  is  very  great,  the  quantity 
of  electricity  which  traverses  the  secondary  is  excessively  small,  for,  00 
account  of  the  great  length  of  the  secondary  wire  and  its  small  diameter, 
the  resistance  of  the  secondary  is  very  great. 


CHAPTER   XIV 
ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  MACHINES 
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525.  Barlow's  Wheel. — One  of  the  simplest  arrangements  for  con- 
Terting  electrical  energy  into  mechanical  energy  is  that  known  as  Barlow's 
wheel,  and  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  502.  A  copper  disc,  A,  is  mounted 
on  a  horizontal  axle,  the  bottom  edge  of  the  disc  just  dipping  into  some 
mercury  placed  in  a  small  dish  D.  The  disc  A  turns  between  the  poles  of 
a  magnet,  NS,  and  a  current  is  passed 

through  the  disc  between  the  mercury 
dish  D  and  the  axle.  Thus  in  the  portion 
of  the  disc  A  between  the  poles  of  the 
magnet  we  have  an  electric  current  flow- 
ing at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force  of 
the  field,  and  therefore  the  conductor 
conveying  the  current,  that  is,  the  disc,  is 
acted  upon  by  a  force  tending  to  move  it 
at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force  and 
to  the  direction  of  the  current,  />.  to 
rotate  the  disc  about  the  axle. 

If  the  wheel  is  rotated  by  mechanical 
means,  and  the  wires  E  and  F  are  joined  together,  a  current  will  be  pro- 
duced in  this  circuit,  for  th/s  portion  of  the  circuit  which  is  formed  by  the 
radius  of  the  disc  between  the  axle  and  the  mercury-cup  will  be  moving 
at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force  of  a  magnetic  field,  and  hence  will 
be  the  seat  of  an  induced  E.M.F.  The  direction  of  the  rotation  of  the 
wheel  in  the  first  case,  and  that  of  the  induced  current  in  the  second,  can 
easily  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  rule  given  in  §  319. 

526.  Induced  Currents  produced  by  Rotating  a  Coil  in  a 

Kagnetic  Field.— Suppose  that  a  rectangular  circuit  of  length  a  and 
breadth  ^  is  rotated  about  an  axis  ab,  Fig.  503  (a),  which  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  lines  of  force  of  a  uniform  field  of  strength  /^,  and  that  the  ends  of  the 
rectangle  are  connected  with  a  stationary  circuit,  the  resistance  of  this 
circuit  and  of  the  rectangle  being  /^,  Let  us  start  with  the  rectangle  in  the 
position  CD,  Fig.  503  (d),  in  which  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of. force 
of  the  field,  so  that  the  number  of  tubes  passing  through  the  rectangle  is 
ad,//.     Suppose  now  that  the  rectangle  is  turned  into  the  position  c'd', 

making  an  angle  0  with  CD.    The  number  of  tubes  which  now  pass 
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through  the  rectangle  is  evidently  equal  to  the  apparent  area  of  Ae 
rectangle,  as  seen  in  the  direction  of  the  tubes,  mtiltiplied  by  H.  But  the 
area,  as  seen  in  the  direction  of  the  tubes,  is  equal  to  ^ .EP  or  2«.EA.  Bat 

KA  =  AC  cos  $=b'2.  cos  6.  Hence  the  number  of  tubes  of  inductioQ  pasi> 
ing  through  the  rectangle  in  its  new  position  is  odH  cos  $.  If  tbeaAgohr 
velocity  of  the  coil  is  uniform  and  equal  to  «>,  and  if  /  is  the  time  sinGethe 
coil  started  from  the  position  ab,  we  have  ^=01/.  Now  suppose  thit  ii 
the  small  time  hi  the  coil  turns  through  the  angle  B6.  Tlie  number cf 
tubes  now  passing  through  the  circuit  will  be  adfl  cos  {$  +  M).  Hence 
in  the  small  time  bt  the  number  of  tubes  has  decreased  b3r<a^/^cos(^+M) 
-  cos  6).  Now  cos  {6  +  hS)  =  cos  ^  cos  8^  -  sin  0  sin  W.  If  6tf  is  Yoy 
small  cos  ^6=  i  and  sin  80=86,  so  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
tubes  in  the  time  8/  is  abH sin  6.86.  Now  the  decrease  in  the  number  cf 
tubes  divided  by  the  time  during  which  this  decrease  takes  place  h,  if 
the  decrease  goes  on  at  a  constant  rate,  and  since  SJf  is  very  small,  «t 
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may  consider  that  at  any  rate  during  this  time  that  this  is  so,  equal  to 
the  rate  of  decrease  of  the  number  of  tubes,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is 
equal  to  the  induced  E.M.F.  Hence  the  induced  E.M.F.  is  equal  to 
iifi//Mi  sin  6  0/,  or  adNio  sin  6.  Hence  the  induced  electromotive  force 
is  at  any  time  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  the  plane  of  the 
coil  makes  with  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field.  Thus  if  £  is  the  induced 
K.M  F.  at  a  time  /  after  the  instant  when  the  coil  passed  through  the 
position  CD,  we  have 

E=S//o»  sin  d=SHm  sin  •/, 

whoro  .s^  has  been  written  for  the  inducti^-e  area  of  the  coiL  Since  the 
resistance  of  the  coil  and  its  connected  circuit  is  ^,  an  electromoti>-e  force 
A'  will  produce  a  current  C  given  by  the  relation  C^EjR,  Hence  if  the 
current  in  the  coil  at  a  time  /  is  C,  we  ha\*e 

Cz=x — --sm</=         sm  •»/. 

A  A 

Thus,  as  the  coil  rotates,  a  periodic  current  and  E.M.F.  will  be  pro- 
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dnced,  the  maximum  current  occurring  when  d»9o%  so  that  sin  d=  i, 
tiie  maximum  value  of  the  E.M.F.  being  a>5//,  and  that  of  the  current 
mSHfR,  When  the  plane  of  the  coil  is  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of 
force  of  the  field  Q—o  or  180%  and  sin  ^~o,  so  that  the  induced  E.M.F. 
and  also  the  current  is  zero.  While  Q  changes  from  iSo"*  to  270%  the 
induced  E.M.F.  changes  from  zero  to  -»SHy  and  the  current  increases 
fiom  o  to  -»SH\R,  The  minus  sign  shows  that  the  current  is  in  the 
of^posite  direction  to  what  it  was  while  Q  increased  from  0°  to  90**.  For 
69^270°  the  current  is  again  a  maximum,  but,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  in 
the  negative  direction.  As  0  changes  from  270°  to  360%  the  current 
decreases  to  zero,  while  as  6  changes  from  o"*  to  90"*  the  current  is  again 
in  the  positive  direction  and  increases  from  o  to  wSHj,  R, 

Thus  in  the  circuit  attached  to  the  coil  a  current  will  be  produced 
which  changes  its  direction  twice  in  each  revolution  of  the  coil,  the 
maximum  current  in  each  direction  being  the  same.  Such  a  current  is 
called  an  alternating  current 

By  suitable  arrangements  this  alternating  current  in  the  circuit 
attached  to  the  coil  can  be  changed  into  a  current  which  always  flows 
in  the  same  direction.  Under  these  circimistances  the  alternating  current 
is  said  to  be  rectified.  A  method  of  rectifying  the  current  consists  in 
fitting  a  copper  ring  on  the  axle  on  which  the  coil  turns,  which  is  insulated 
from  the  axle,  and  is  in  addition  split  along  two  generating  lines  which 
are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ring  as  shown  at 
a^if^  Fig.  504.  Two  copper  springs,  B^  and  Bj, 
called  brushes,  rest  against  the  copper  ring, 
and  are  connected  to  the  two  ends  of  the  external 
circuit.  One  end  of  the  coil  is  connected  to  ab 
and  the  other  to  cd.  The  positions  of  the  two 
brushes,  B|,  B,,  are  so  arranged  that  as  the  coil 
revolves  the  brushes  cross  the  gaps  ad  and  be 
in  the  ring,  just  as  the  coil  is  passing  through 
the  p<^ition  in  which  its  plane  is  perpendicular 
to  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field,  and  hence  the 
induced  current  is  zero.  Suppose  that  when  the 
coil  is  in  the  position  c'd'  (Fig.  503)  the  end  of 
the  coil  connected  with  ab  is  at  the  higher  potential,  so  that  the  current 
in  the  external  circuit  is  going  from  Bj  to  B2.  When  the  coil  has  passed 
through  the  position  in  which  its  plane  is  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of 
force  of  the  field,  the  direction  of  the  induced  E.M.F.  will  be  reversed  ; 
thus  dc  will  now  be  at  the  higher  potential.  The  copper  conductor  dc  will 
now  be  in  contact  with  the  brush  Bj,  and  hence  the  current  in  the  external 
circuit  will  still  flow  from  Bj  to  B2.  Although  the  current  in  the  external 
circuit  is  now  always  in  the  same  direction,  it  is  not  a  constant  current, 
but  twice  in  every  revolution  it  is  zero,  and  twice  reaches  a  maximum 
value  of  «5////?.     The  difference  between  this  rectified  current  and  the 
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alternating  current  can  most  clearly  be  seen  from  Fig.  505,  where  A 
represents  the  manner  in  which  the  alternating  current  varies  with  the 

time,  which  is  taken  as  abscissa, 
while    at    B    the  corresponding 
A    curve  in  the  case  of  the  rectified 
current  is  shown.  . 

If  a  second  coil  of  the  same 

dimensions  as  the  first  were  fixed 

to  the  same  axle,  so  that  its  plane 

was  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 

first,  and  it  were  supplied  with 

its  own  commutator,  the  brushes 

,  ,.--,  ..-..   ^   .^.   ^   .^    «    ,C    being   connected   to    the  same 

/\  f\  }\  /\  /\  7^\?^\  /^»         circuit  as  the  first  in  such  a  way 

^ — '^ — ^ — '^ — ^-'^—^ — *^— =^ — *        that  the  currents  produced  by 

the  two  coils  in  the  external  cir- 
cuit were  in  the  same  direction, 
then  the  actual  current  in  the  circuit  would  be  obtained  by  combining  two 
such  curves  as  that  in  Fig.  505  B.  From  the  fact  that  one  coil  is  placed 
a  quarter  of  a  revolution  in  advance  of  the  other,  the  two  curves  must 
be  displaced  by  a  time  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  the  one  with 
respect  to  the  other.  In  Fig.  505  c  the  dotted  curves  represent  the 
currents  due  to  the  two  coils  separately,  and  the  full-line  curve  the  actual 
current  due  to  the  combined  action  of  the  two.  It  will  be  noticed  how 
much  more  nearly  uniform  is  the  current  than  in  the  case  where  only 
one  coil  is  used,  and  hence  it  will  be  understood  how,  by  increasing  the 
number  of  coils,  what  is  practically  a  uniform  current  can  be  obtained. 

527.  Machines  for  the  Conversion  of  Mechanical  Energy  into 
Electricity.— The  arrangement  described  in  the  last  section,  although 
from  its  extreme  simplicity  it  was  useful  as  a  means  of  explaining  the 
production  of  the  currents  induced  in  a  coil  when  rotated  in  a  magnetic 
field,  yet,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  any  uniform  field  of  the  extent 
we  there  supposed  and  one  produced  in  a  space  which  was  quite  free 
from  iron,  the  currents  induced  would  only  be  very  weak.  In  order  to 
obtain  stronger  currents,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  use 
of  iron  in  order  to  increase  the  induction  through  the  rotating  coiJ. 
Although  the  systematic  description  of  even  one  or  two  of  the  different 
forms  of  machine  which  are  used  in  practice  for  obtaining  the  strong 
currents  which  are  now  used  is  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book,  yet 
it  may  be  of  use  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  considering  the  more  general 
features  which  are  more  or  less  common  to  all. 

In  the  first  place,  from  a  historical  point  of  view  rather  than  a 
practical  one,  such  machines  can  be  divided  into  two  classes  according 
to  the  means  adopted  for  the  production  of  the  magnetic  field  in  which 
the  conductor  in  which  the  currents  are  induced  is  moved.     Machines 
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in  which  the  field  is  produced  by  means  of  pennanent  steel  magnets  are 
called  magneto  machines,  while  those  in  which  the  field  is  produced  by 
iiliii  liii  III  i|;iii  I  I  are  called  dynamos. 

The  small  machines  which  are  used  for  the  production  of  the  currents 
of  electricity  used  in  medicine  are  examples  of  magneto  machines.  The 
field  is  produced  by  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  while  the  coils  in  which  the 
indiiced  currents  are  generated  are  wound  on  soft  iron  cores.  The  coils 
and  their  cores  are  rotated  near  the  poles  of  the  magnet  in  such  a  way 
that  the  ends  of  the  cores  are  brought  alternately  near  the  north  pole 
and  the  south  pole  of  the  magnet  The  result  is  that  the  cores  become 
magnetised  alternately  in  one  direction  and  the  opposite,  and  hence  the 
induction  through  the  coils  which  are  wound  over  the  cores  is  changed, 
being  in  one  direction  when  the  core  \%  opposite  the  north  pole,  and  in 
the  opposite  direction  when  the  core  is  opposite  the  south  pole.  If 
required,  the  alternating  currents  thus  produced  are  rectified  by  means 
of  a  commutator,  such  as  was  described  in  the  last  section. 

628.  Dynamo  Electrical  Machines.— In  dynamo  electrical  machines 
the  magnetic  field  is  produced  by  means  of  electro-magnets  which  are 
magnetised  by  sending  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  cuirent  pro- 
duced by  the  machine  round  the  coils  of  these  m^nets.    The  coil  in 
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which  the  current  is  induced  is  called  the  armature,  while  the  electro- 
magnets are  called  the  field  magnets.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
different  forms  of  armatures  in  use,  and  we  shall  only  describe  the 
principles  on  which  the  action  of  three  of  these  forms  depend. 

The  Siemens  armature  consists  of  a  coil  of  insulated  wire  wound 
longitudinally  on  a  cylinder  of  soft  iron  as  shown  in  Fig.  506.  This 
armature  is  rotated  between  the  poles  of  the  field  magnet  NS,  and  as 
it  rotates  the  induction  through  the  coil  changes  in  very  much  the 
same  way  as  occurs  in  the  simple  coil  considered  in  §  526,  only  the 
presence  of  the  soft  iron  core  on  which  the  coil  is  wound  very  much 
increases  the  induction  through  the  coil  when  it  is  placed  in  a  given 
magnetic  field.  If  a  continuous  current  is  required,  a  commutator  is  used 
to  rectify  the  alternating  current. 

The  Gramme  armature  is  shown  diagrammaticalty  in  Fig.  508,  and 
the  construction  of  an  actual  armature  is  shown  in  Fig.  $07.  This  arma- 
ture ooiuists  of  a  soft  iron  ring  aa'  (Fig.  joS)  on  which  is  wound  a 
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continuous  coil  of  wire.  The  commutator  used  consists  of  a  number  of 
copper  bars,  m  (t  ig  S©?).  "hieb  are  separated  from  one  another  by  socne 
insulating  material,  usually  micx 
Each  of  these  bars  it  connected  with 
a  point  on  the  wit«  which  is  wound 
on  the  iron  ring.  The  aimaiuie  ii 
capable  of  bang  rotated  about  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  its  plane  be- 
tween the  poles,  NS,  of  an  electro- 
magneL  On  account  of  the  greater 
penneability  of  the  iron  of  the  ling 
than  that  of  the  air  or  other  non- 
magnetic materials  between  the 
poles,  the  lines  of  induction  croml 
through  the  iron  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  509.  Suppose  now  that 
the  armature  is  rotated  in  the  direc- 
(f™.  (;o»rfj  •■  ffljuitj.-]  'ion  indicated  by  the  arrow  in  Fig. 

508,  and  consider  one  turn  of  the 
wire  ahe  which  is  wound  on  the  ring.  In  the  position  in  which  the  tum 
abc  is  shown  there  are  no  tubes  of  induction  pass  through  it.  As,  how- 
ever, the  armature  rotates  the  number  of  tubes  of  induction  passing 
llirough  the  coil  increases  till  it  reaches  the  position  def.  The  result  of 
!  of  the  number  of 


which  pass  ihrough 
B  thing  as 


tubes  of  induction  passing 
through  the  coil  is  to  cause  the 
production  of  an  induced  E.M.F. 
tending  to  send  a  current  in  the 
direction  shown  by  the  arrow. 
As  the  coil  passes  from  dl^to 
gki  the  number  of  tubes  of  in- 
duction which  pass  through  it 
decreases,  and  an  induced  cur- 
rent in  the  reverse  direction  is 
produced.  As  the  coil  passes 
from  gki  to  klat  the  number  of 
tubes  which  thread  through  it 
increases,  but  since  they  now 
pass  through  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  induced  E.M.F.  is 
in  the  same  direction  as  it  was 
between  defaaA  gki.  Between 
li/M  and  oJt'the  number  of  tubes 
direction  decreases,  and  since  this  is 
the  number  of  tubes  passing  in  the 
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opposite  direction,  the  induced  E.M.F.  will  be  in  the  same  direction 
as  it  was  while  the  ring  was  passing  from  abc  to  def.  During  the 
rotation  of  the  armature  each  coil  in  succession  goes  through  the  same 
series  of  conditions  as  the  one  we  have  been  considering,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  induced  E.M.F.  in  the  half  ADA'  of  the  coils  are  all 
in  the  same  direction,  and  so  the  actual  induced  E.M.F.  between  the 
points /and  m  is  the  sum  of  the  E.M.F.'s  induced  in  the  separate  coils 
between  these  points,  while  an  equal  and  opposite  E.M.F.  is  induced 
in  the  coils  in  the  half  a'ca.  Since  the  induced  E.M.F.'s  in  the  two 
halves  of  the  armature  are  equal  and  opposite,  there  is  no  E.M.F. 
tending  to  cause  a  current  to  circulate  round  the  armature,  although  this 
consists  of  a  closed  circuit,  but  an  E.M.F.  is  produced  between  the  bars 
X  and  y  of  the  commutator.  Hence  if  two  brushes,  B,  b',  make  contact 
with  the  commutator  at  x  and  y  respectively,  and  these  brushes  are 
connected  to  an  external  circuit,  a  current  will  be  produced  in  this  circuit. 
If  the  strength  of  the  current  produced  by  the  machine  is  C,  then  each 
half  of  the  armature  is  traversed  by  a  current  C/2. 

The  figure  also  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  current  produced  is 
used  to  magnetise  the  field  magnets.  When  the  machine  is  started,  on 
account  of  the  residual  magnetism  retained  by  the  cast  iron  of  which  the 
cores  of  the  field  magnets  are  composed,  there  exists  a  weak  field  between 
the  poles.  The  rotation  of  the  armature  in  this  field  produces  a  small 
current,  which  traverses  the  coils  of  the  field  magnets  and  increases  their 
magnetism,  and  this  increase  in  the  field  increases  the  induced  E.M.F., 
and  hence  also  the  current  passing  through  the  field  magnets.  This 
action  of  the  induced  current  in  increasing  the  strength  of  the  field 
goes  on,  till,  on  account  of  saturation,  the  magnetisation  of  the  mag^nets 
does  not  increase  as  the  magnetising  current  increases. 

In  the  description  given  above  we  have  supposed  that  the  lines  of 
induction  of  the  magnet  which  pass  through  the  ring  remain  unaffected 
when  the  armature  rotates  and  the  machine  produces  a  current.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  for  the  current  passing  through  the  armature 
causes  lines  of  induction  to  pass  through  the  ring.  Hence  the  form  of 
the  actual  tubes  of  induction  in  the  ring  is  obtained  by  compounding  the 
field  due  to  the  field  magnets  with  that  due  to  the  current  in  the  armature. 
The  result  is  that  the  tubes  of  induction  have  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  5 10, 
and  as  a  result  the  points  of  the  armature  where  the  induction  through 
the  coil  is  a  maximum,  instead  of  being  along  the  line  ab,  as  we  have 
supposed  in  our  description,  are  along  the  line  a'b',  being  displaced  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  armature  is  rotating.  The  magnitude  of  this 
displacement  of  the  points  of  maximum  induction,  and  hence  also  of  the 
positions  where  the  brushes  must  touch  the  commutator,  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  current  the  machine  is  sending,  so  that  mechanism  is 
usually  provided  to  allow  of  the  position  of  the  brushes  being  adjusted. 

Since  in  the  Gramme  armature  the  inside  portion  of  each  turn  of  the 
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wire  on  the  armatuTc  moves  in  such  a  way,  thai,  as  shown  in  Fig.  jolii 
docs  not  cut  any  lines  of  indurtion,  oral  any  rale  veryfcw.this  potlionrf 
the  wire  has  ver)-  lilile  beneficial  effect  as  far  as  the  production  ofan  induod 
E.M.F.  is  concerned,  while,  since  the  induced  current  has  to  passlhn 
this  wire,  electrical  energy  is  wasted  tn  heating  the  wire,  acconliiig  U 


Joules  bw.  Hence  the  Gi 
durtion  i)f  small  eurrcnis  at 
On  this  accmnl  a  diticrent 
adoplid.  In  one  fomi  of 
miiunicd  so  as  to  be  capabli 
of  the  tield  niajinets,  and  is 
irrammaiically  in  Fig.  511, 


i  connected 
ot  coil.  Taking  any  turn, 
cutting  through  the  tubes 
as  m  the  case  of  the  simple 
•aing  round  the  coil,  and 


-amme  armature  is  better  fitted  for  the  pnv 
a  high  poleni  ial  than  of  very  strong  curremi. 
form  of  winding,  called  the  drum  winding,  ii 
armature  a  cylindrical  core  of  soft  iron  i: 
:  of  rotation  about  its  axis  between  the  poles 
,  wound  with  wire  in  the  manner  shown  dia- 
in  which,  for  simplicity,  only  four  coils  ait 
shown,  and  each  coil  is  supposed  to  consist 
of  only  one  lum.  In  this  arrangement, 
each  turn,  or  sel  of  turns,  which  builds  up 
each  section  of  the  annalure,  is  wound 
round  the  cylinder  in  very  much  the  same 
way  as  the  single  coil  in  the  Siemens 
The  ends  of  each  turn  or  coil 
brought  to  consecutive  bars  of  the 
and  the  end  of  one  turn  or 
bar  as  the  beginning  of  the  next  turn 
ill  be  seen  that  the  opposite  sides  are 
of  induction  in  opposite  directions,  so  that, 
coil  considered  in  g  S'^,  there  is  an  E.M.K. 
both  sides  of  the  turn  cut  through  tubes  of 
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iduction,  and  hence  contribute  to  the  induced  E.M.F.  The  current  is 
iken  from  the  armature  by  means  of  two  brushes  making  contact  with 
le  commutator. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  forms  of  dynamo  considered,  if  a  continuous 
dirent  is  sent  through  the  field  magnets  and  armature,  this  latter  will  be 
St  in  rotation,  so  that  they  will  also  function  as  electric  motors  for  con- 
erting  electrical  energy  into  mechanical  work.  A  consideration  of  the 
>rce  which  acts  on  a  conductor  conveying  a  current,  when  it  is  placed  at 
;ght  angles  to  the  lines  of  force  of  a  magnetic  field,  will  at  once  show 
ow  it  is  these  machines  will  act  as  motors. 

529.  Series,  Shunt,  and  Compound  Maehines.— In  the  preceding 
action  we  have  supposed  that  the  armature  and  the  coils  of  the  field 
lagnets  were  arranged  in  series,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  current  pro- 
iiced  by  the  machine  passes  round  the  magnets.  This  arrangement  is 
lUed  a  series  machine.  Since  the  E.M.F.  induced  in  the  armature  is 
roportional  to  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  in  which  the  armature 
ims,  it  follows  that  in  a  series  machine  the  E.M.F.,  or  voltage  as  it  is 
died,  increases  as  the  current  which  the  machine  is  furnishing  increases, 
le  speed  of  rotation  being  supposed  constant*  Since,  as  we  have  pointed 
jt,  the  constancy  of  the  voltage  supplied  to  incandescent  lamps  is  of 
reat  importance,  this  dependence  of  the  voltage  given  by  a  series  machine 
1  the  current  being  taken  from  it  is  an  objection. 

Another  arrangement  used  is  not  to  send  the  whole  of  the  current 
hich  traverses  the  armature  through  the  field  magnets,  but  to  let  the 
sld  magnets  form  a  shunt  on  the  external  circuit  This  arrangement  is 
died  a  shunt-wound  machine,  and  in  it  part  of  the  current  supplied  by 
te  armature  goes  through  the  field  magnets,  and  the  rest  through  the 
eternal  circuit.  If  now  the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit  is  reduced, 
>  that  the  current  sent  by  the  machine  increases,  the  proportion  of  the 
irrent  which  goes  through  the  field  magnet  is  reduced,  for  these  are 
>w  shunted  by  a  less  resistance  than  before.  Hence  in  this  arrange- 
ent  there  is  no  tendency  for  the  voltage  to  rise  when  the  resistance  of 
le  external  circuit  is  reduced,  so  that  the  machine  is  called  upon  to 
mish  a  greater  current.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  external  resistance 
very  much  reduced,  the  proportion  of  the  current  which  traverses  the 
dd  magnets  is  so  small  that  the  voltage  will  fall.  For  this  reason  a 
>mbi nation  of  the  two  kinds  of  winding  is  sometimes  used,  in  which 
►me  of  the  magnetising  current  of  the  field  magnets  is  supplied  by  a 
w  turns  of  wire  in  which  the  whole  current  passes,  these  coils  being  in 
;ries  with  the  armature,  and  the  rest  of  the  magnetising  field  is  supplied 
{  a  number  of  turns  of  wire  which  are  arranged  in  parallel  with  the 
:temal  circuit.  A  machine  wound  on  this  principle  is  called  a  compound 
achine. 

680.  Back  E.M.F.  in  Motors.— Suppose  that  the  resistance  of  the 
mature  and  field  magnets  of  a  motor  is  A",  and  that  it  is  connected  to 
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first  case  is  that  which  we  have  already  considered,  when  the  motor 
revolves  at  such  a  speed  that  the  back  E.M.F.  is  equal  to  the  applied 
£.M.F.  The  other  case,  when  z/=o,  is  when  the  armature  is  at  rest, 
and  when  the  current  is  F//?,  and  hence  the  heat  developed  according 
to  Jolliers  law  is  C^R  or  FC,  that  is,  is  equal  to  the  energy  supplied  by 
tbe  external  source,  so  that  there  is  none  available  for  doing  external 
%ork.  If  the  speed  of  the  motor  is  by  some  external  means  increased, 
that  V  is  greater  than  the  applied  E.M.F.,  the  motor  will  operate 
a  generator  and  will  send  a  current  in  the  reverse  direction  round 
the  circuit,  and  in  this  way  will  supply  energy  to  the  circuit. 

The  power  developed  by  the  motor  will  be  a  maximum  when  V—  zv. 
Then  the  power  given  by  the  motor  is  V^\R^  and  the  energy  supplied 
will  be  2  V^\R ;  so  that  the  power  developed  will  be  a  maximum,  when 
tfie  speed  is  such  that  the  back  E.M.F.  is  half  the  applied  E.M.F., 
'  and  half  the  energy  supplied  will  be  converted  into  useful  work  and 
l^f  wasted  in  heat.  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  although  this 
■s  the  speed  for  which,  having  given  the  external  E.M.F.,  most  work 
Can  be  done  by  the  motor,  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  economical 
^-  »pced  at  which  to  run  the  motor.  The  energy  supplied  is  V\V-v)lR^ 
~ "  He  the  eneigy  converted  into  work  is  2/(  K-  v)\R,  Hence  the  ratio 
•f  the  energy  converted  into  useful  work  to  the  energy  supplied  is 
•(K-v)/H(K-z/)orz//K  Thus  the  proportion  of  the  energy  supplied 
l^vdiich  is  converted  into  useful  work  increases  as  v  is  made  more  nearly 
equal  to  V.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  as  the  speed  is  increased,  so 
fcit  V  may  become  more  nearly  equal  to  K,  although  the  proportion 
cf  the  energy  supplied  which  is  converted  into  useful  work  is  large,  yet, 
Knee  the  amount  of  energy  which  the  motor  is  then  capable  of  taking 
fcjm  the  external  circuit  is  very  small,  the  power  developed  must 
ibo  be  small.  In  practice  it  is  usual  to  run  motors  at  speeds  so 
■nch  above  that  for  which  V—zv^  that  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  energy 
'  nppfied  is  converted  into  useful  work. 

€8L  Altematinfir  Currents — Transformers. —The  employment 

•f  electricity  for  the  transmission  of  the  energy  developed,  say,  at  a 

vater&H,  to  the  neighbouring  towns,  over  distances  of  many  miles,  makes 

Ae  question  of  the  cost  of  the  conductors  employed  to  convey  the 

\-  current  from  the  generating  point  to  the  place  where  it  is  used  of  con- 

I   iiderable  importance.     Suppose  that  it  is  required  to  transmit  power 

ftom  ^  to  ^,  so  that  the  energy  available  at  ^  is  ^  watts.     If  ^  is  the 

itsistance  of  the  conductor  extending  from  A  to  B  and  back,  by  means 

of  wluch  the  current  is  conveyed,  and  C  is  the  current  transmitted,  while 

^is  the  E.M.F.  between  the  wires  at  the  generating  end.      Then  by 

OWs  law  the  fall  of  potential  along  the  wires  will  be  equal  to  RCy 

k    *nd  hence  the  E.M.F.  available  at  B  will  be  V—RC,    Thus  the  energy 

I    tvailable  at  B  will  be  C(  V-  RQ,  and  this  is  to  be  equal  to  IV.    The 

■  *atli  wasted  in  heat  in  the  conducting  wires  Is  b^  ^ouWs  \a>N  OR, 

f 
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Hence  the  object  is  to  make  C^R  as  small  as  possible,  while  keepiDg 
(\  V-  RC)  constant  One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  reduce  the  value  (rf 
R^  that  is,  to  increase  the  diameter  of  the  wire  used  to  convey  the 
current.  This,  however,  involves  a  great  outlay  on  copper.  Another  way 
of  reducing  the  loss  of  energy  in  the  conducting  wires  is  to  reduce  the 
current  C,  but  under  these  circumstances,  if  W  is  to  remain  constant, 
Kmust  be  made  large  ;  that  is,  a  great  potential  difierence  between  the 
wires  must  be  employed.  Since,  however,  an  accidental  contact  with 
the  wires  conveying  currents  at  high  potentials  is  fotal  to  life,  sodi 
currents  are  not  suitable  for  use  in  houses  for  lighting  purposes,  or  for 
driving  machinery  in  workshops.  There  is  a  further  difficulty,  that  to 
produce  directly  such  high  potential  currents  involves  very  oomplde 
insulation  between  the  separate  turns  of  the  armature  of  the  dynamo 
employed.  It  is  thus  evident  that  if  by  any  means  the  low-teasioD 
current  produced  by  the  generator  were  converted  into  a  high-tensioa 
current,  and  this  current  were  transmitted  to  the  distant  station  wbeie 
it  was  again  converted  into  a  low-tension  current,  the  advantage  of  the 
small  loss  of  energy  during  the  transmission  with  the  absence  of  die 
danger  attached  to  the  use  of  high-tension  currents  would  be  attamed 
In  the  case  of  continuous  currents,  this  transformation   from  low  to 

high  tension  and  vice  versa  is  not  possible,  except  hy 
virtually  using  a  motor  driven  by  the  one  current  to 
drive  a  dynamo  to  produce  the  other,  but  with  alto^ 
nating  currents  the  case  is  quite  different 

Suppose  that  an  iron  ring  (Fig.  512)  is  lapped 
over  with  a  layer  of  insulated  wire,  there  being  H 
turns,  the  cross-section  of  the  iron  being  s  and  dn. 
axial  length  of  the  ring  /.  Then  if  a  current  C*% 
sent  through  this  coil,  we  shall  have  an  induction  1 
in  the  iron  equal  to  ^TAfiCjL  For  suppose  that  the 
iron  were  removed,  then  by  §  475  the  work  which  wootf 
be  done  in  carrying  a  unit  pole  once  round  the  inside  of  the  anndtf 
space  which  was  occupied  by  the  iron  will  be  ^rNC^  for  it  will  hanf 
been  carried  once  round  A^  conductors,  in  each  of  which  a  current  Cj 
is  flowing.  If  //  is  the  strength  of  the  field  within  the  coil  prodooBij 
by  the  current,  then  the  work  done  in  carrying  a  unit  pole  once  mai' 
will  be  ///.  Hence,  equating  these  two  values,  we  get  the  value  of  Ai| 
magnetising  field  when  the  iron  is  placed  within  the  coil  as 

//=4rA^C//. 

But  if  /i  is  the  permeability  of  the  iron  for  the  magnetising  field  //,  thei 
the  induction  B  is  given  by  B=fi//f  or,  substituting  for  Jf  the  valni 
just  obtained,  j^^ 

The  total  number  of  tubes  of  induction  which  pass  through  the  aos$^\ 


Fig.  512. 
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lection  of  the  iron  is  sB^  so  that  the  number  of  tubes  of  induction  which 
pus  round  the  ring  of  iron  is  given  by 

If  in  addition  a  second  coil  containing  n  turns  of  wire  is  lapped  round 
the  ring,  then  each  turn  of  this  coil  will  be  traversed  by  sB  tubes  of 
induction,  or  the  whole  coil  will  be  traversed  by  nsB  tubes.  If  now, 
instead  of  the  current  being  constant  it  is  an  alternating  current,  and 
if  C  is  the  maximum  value  of  the  current,  the  induction  through  the 
secondary  coil  will  vary  from  +/w^to  -«jZ?,  and  an  induced  E  M.F. 
viU  be  produced.  If  R  is  the  resistance  of  the  primary  coil,  then  by 
making  R  small,  that  is,  having  a  few  turns  of  thick  wire,  the  applied 
E.M.F.  required  to  send  the  current  C  through  the  primary  coil  may  be 
Ottde  spalL  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  induction  sB  takes  place 
l^rough  each  of  the  turns  of  the  secondary,  and  that  the  induced  E.M.F. 
B  the  whole  coil  is  the  sum  of  the  induced  E.M.F.'s  in  the  separate  turns, 
bfin^ng  the  number  of  turns,  n^  in  the  secondary  large  the  induced 
£'M.F.  may  be  made  large.  Hence  by  sending  an  alternating  current 
dtrough  one  of  the  coils  an  alternating  induced  current  will  be  produced 
B  the  other  coil,  and  by  suitably  varying  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  turns 
m  the  two  coils  the  induced  E.M.F.  may  be  made  to  bear  any  required 
idation  to  the  E.M.F.  used  to  send  the  current  in  the  primary  circuit. 
The  exact  relation  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary  E.M.F.'s  is 
complicated  by  the  effects  of  self  and  mutual  induction  as  well  as  by  the 
nysteresis  of  the  iron.  The  above  will,  however,  explain  the  general 
piinciples  on  which  transformers,  as  such  arrangements  arc  called,  work. 
Itwill  be  noticed  that  an  induction  coil  is  simply  a  transformer  in  which 
^secondary  has  a  relatively  great  number  of  turns,  so  that  the  E.M.K. 
Oiduced  in  it  is  very  great. 

In  the  employment  of  transformers  for  the  transmission  of  power  the 
Stnerating  dynamo  gives  a  relatively  low  voltage,  and  by  means  of  a 
tiuisformer  the  current  produced  is  transformed  into  a  high-pressure 
current,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  place  where  the  electrical  energy  is 
lo  be  used.  Here,  by  means  of  a  second  transformer,  the  current  is 
•gain  converted  into  a  low-pressure  current. 

5S2*.  The  Mafirnetle  Cireuit— In  the  last  section  we  showed  that  if 
*e  have  a  soft  iron  annulus  of  cross-section  j,  which  is  lapped  round 
'ttiformly  with  N  turns  of  wire,  the  length  of  the  iron  core  measured 
•long  the  axis  being  /,  the  total  induction  through  the  iron  is  given  by 

*hcre  C  is  the  current  flowing  in  the  wire.     If  wc  call  the  total  induction 
trough  any  cross-section  of  the  iron  6',  wc  may  write — 
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Now  if  the  iron  were  removed,  the  work  which  would  have  to  be  done 
to  carry  the  unit  pole  once  round  the  annular  space  which  was  occapwd 
by  the  iron  would  be  4irNC,  for  we  should  have  carried  the  unit  pok 
once  round  N  circuits,  in  each  of  which  a  current  C  was  flowing.  Heooc^ 
if  we  call  this  quantity  of  work  M^  we  have 

G=Jif,/i,slL 

Thus  the  total  induction  through  the  iron  is  obtained  by  multiplying  M 
by  a  factor,  as  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  material  (iron)  fonniflg 
the  annulus,  and  by  a  factor,  j//,  which  depends  on  the  geometricai 
dimensions  of  the  portion  of  the  substance  considered.  Now  if  tt 
E.M.F.,  £j  acts  between  the  ends  of  a  uniform  conductor,  of  which  tbe 
cross-section  is  s  and  the  length  /,  and  of  which  the  specific  conductivity 
is  Jtf  the  current  C  flowing  in  the  conductor  is  given  by 

C^E.k.sjL 

The  E.M.F.,  E,  acting  between  the  ends  of  the  conductor  is  measured 
by  the  work  which  is  done  on  unit  quantity  of  electricity  as  it  flows  frooi 
one  end  of  the  conductor  to  the  other,  so  that  the  current  is  equal  to  tbe 
product  of  this  quantity  of  work  into  a  factor,  k^  which  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  conductor,  and  into  a  factor,  ^//,  depending  on  the  gtl^ 
metrical  dimensions  of  the  conductor.  Stated  in  this  way  there  will  be 
seen  to  be  a  certain  parallelism  between  the  magnetic  equation  and  tbe 
electrical  equation,  and  this  parallelism  has  led  to  the  adoption  in  tbe 
magnetic  case  of  a  terminology  suggested  by  the  electrical  problem. 
Thus  the  quantity  M^  which  plays  the  same  part  in  the  magnetic 
equation  as  does  the  E.M.F.  in  the  electrical  problem,  is  called  tb( 
magneto- motive  force^  and  /*  has  been  called  the  specific  magnetic  a» 
ductivity.  In  the  same  way,  since  the  factor  llsk  represents  the  resistana 
of  the  conductor,  the  factor  //jm  has  been  called  the  magnetic  resistana 
or  reluctance.  Using  this  terminology,  we  have  that  the  total  magnetic 
induction  through  a  magnetic  circuit'  is  equal  to  the  magneto-motiv 
force  divided  by  the  reluctance. 

Although  this  manner  of  viewing  magnetic  problems  is  of  consideraU 
use,  particularly  when  dealing  with  practical  problems,  such  as  the  desigi 
of  dynamos  and  transformers,  and  has  proved  suggestive  in  indicatii^ 
new  paths  for  experimental  research,  it  must  be  remembered  that  th 
whole  analogy  is  a  mathematical  one,  built  up  on  the  similarity  of  th 
two  equations  considered  above,  there  being  no  physical  analogy  betwee 
the  two  cases.     Thus  there  is  no  known  magnetic  phenomenon  which  i 

1  We  have  already  seen  that  every  lube  of  induction  is  an  endless  lube ;  thus  U 
portion  of  space  through  which  any  tube,  or  set  of  tubes,  passes  in  their  whole  lengl 
forms  a  closed  circuit,  and  it  is  therefore  known  as  a  magnetic  circuit.  A  magnet 
circuit  may  be  formed  by  one  or  more  different  media,  and  may  be  single  or  brancbo 
just  as  an  electrical  circuit  may  be  formed  by  differeDt  substances,  and  may  bai 
branches  forming  loops. 
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hysically  analogous  to  the  conduction  current,  while  physically  the 
nalogue  of  permeability  is  not  specific  conductivity  but  specific  inductive 
apacity.  Again,  while  the  riesistance  of  a  conductor  is  independent  of 
tie  strength  of  the  current,  the  reluctance  depends  on  the  magnetic 
iduction,  for,  as  we  have  seen  in  §  504,  the  permeability  of  iron  varies 
normously  with  the  induction. 

In  the  case  of  the  annulus  considered  above,  the  tubes  of  induction 
re  confined  to  the  iron,  and  the  magnetic  circuit  therefore  consists  of 
ne  medium  only.  We  may,  however,  apply  the  idea  Of  the  magnetic 
ircuit  to  cases  where  the  tubes  of  induction  pass  through  media  of 
ifferent  permeability. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  iron  ring  already  con- 
idered,  but  suppose  that  the  magnetising  coil,  instead  of  being  wound 
niformly  all  round  the  ring,  is  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  cir- 
umference.  Under  these  circumstances,  some  of  the  tubes  of  induction 
rill  leave  the  iron  in  the  part  of  the  ring  which  is  not  covered  by  the 
lagnetising  coil,  and  will  travel  through  the  air.  Since,  however,  the 
ermeability  of  soft  iron  is  several  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of 
lie  air,  at  any  rate  when  the  magnetising  field  is  not  very  great,  such  a 
irge  proportion  of  the  tubes  of  induction  will  continue  all  the  way  through 
lie  iron  ring,  that  we  may,  without  making  any  appreciable  error,  neglect 
tie  ones  that  do  not.  If  the  iron  were  removed,  and  a  unit  pole  were 
arried  once  round  the  space  previously  occupied  by  the  iron  ring,  it 
rould  pass  once  round  each  of  the  turns  of  the  magnetising  coil.  Hence 
^  there  are  N  turns  in  this  coil,  and  the  current  is  C,  the  work  done 
s  s^itNC^  and  therefore  the  magneto-motive  force  is  \wNC,  Also  the 
eluctance  of  the  iron  ring  is  l\syi.  Thus  the  total  induction  through  the 
"on  is  given  by 

*his  result  is  slightly  greater  than  that  in  the  iron  which  is  furthest 
-om  the  magnetising  coil,  on  account  of  the  tubes  of  induction  which 
bread  through  the  coil,  but  instead  of  passing  through  the  iron,  pass 
brough  the  surrounding  air.  Still  the  result  obtained  is  a  very  near 
pproximation  to  the  truth.  The  advantage  of  the  magnetic-circuit  point 
f  view  is  apparent  if  we  consider  how  very  difficult  it  would  be  to  cal- 
ulate  the  value  of  the  magnetising  force  at  each  point  of  the  iron  ring, 
1  order  to  deduce  the  induction.  The  analogue  of  this  problem  in 
lectricity  would  be  the  case  of  a  ring  of  copper  immersed  in  a  feebly 
onducting  medium,  such  as  water,  for  in  such  a  case  most  of  the  current 
rould  traverse  the  copper,  but  some  would  traverse  the  water,  and  so  the 
esistance  of  the  circuit  would  be  somewhat  less  than  the  resistance  of 
he  copper  alone,  although  a  very  near  approximation  to  the  current 
rould  be  obtained  if  we  neglected  the  portion  of  the  current  which  flows 
hrough  the  water. 
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litT.rf:  the  tcecz  oc  a.  gap  of  Leogtk  x  in  fedncing  the  induction  is  the 
vir-*t  i3  "wo*-:d  be  produced  by  a  length  jr>-  i)  of  iron-  If  the  nu^ 
rji'.ih.T»i(  v.^'A  '\rSC:  13  5  ---^-f.  tmits*  the  penncability  for  the  soft  iron, 
fc,T  xhir.h  tht  rurvc  in  FU'.  4^1  is  dravn,  is  ?4oa.  Hence  if  the  length  of 
tr.<t  r!r.;(  is  30  cm.,  ar.d  irs  cross-sectioo  4  sq.  cnu  the  induction  with  a 
^ap  a  mi!!:mc^rc  wide  is 

5  X  2400  X  4  48000  ^      .   ^  , 

'       7  =  ^-r-  -   =  177.8  unit  tube& 

30-f-o.i  2400- I,      269.9 

f  f  no  ^ap  were  present  the  induction  would  he 

5  — '♦^^--'•=  1600  unit  tuhes^ 
IP 

\\  will  thus  l)c  seen  how  enormously  the  presence  of  the  air-gap 
rtrAwA'.s  the  total  induction. 
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The  EleeMe  Telegraph.— Since  the  direction  in  which  a 
meter  needle  is  deflected  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  current 
3  sent  through  it,  by  having  an  arrangement  at  one  station  by 
le  current  sent  by  an  electric  battery  can  be  reversed  in  direction, 
necting  the  commutator  with  a  galvanometer  placed  at  the  other 
by  an  insulated  conducting  wire,  signals  can  be  transmitted  from 
ery  station  to  the  other.  Only  one  conducting  wire  is  in  general 
le  earth  being  used  for  completing  the  circuit.  By  having  a 
and  a  galvanometer  at  each  station,  which  by  means  of  keys  can 
ected  to  the  circuit  and  the  current  reversed,  messages  can  be 
both  directions.  The  older  forms  of  electric  telegraph  were  on 
iciple,  the  receiving  instruments  being,  in  fact,  somewhat  unsen- 
ilvanometers  in  which  the  deflection  of  the  needle  to  right  and 
observed.  At  the  present  time  nearly  all  telegraphy  is  done  by 
f  the  Morse  sounder.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  small  electro- 
through  the  coils  of  which  the  current  sent  from  the  sending 
is  passed.  This  current  causes  the  electro-magnet  to  attract  a 
't  iron  armature,  which  is  held  away  from  the  pole  of  the  electro- 
by  means  of  a  spring.  The  armature,  when  it  strikes  the  pole, 
L  distinct  click,  and  from  the  number  of  clicks  and  the  interval 
them,  the  operator  reads  the  signal  The  current  is  sent  by 
»f  a  key,  on  the  depression  of  which  the  circuit  of  the  battery  is 
ed.  In  the  following  table  the  code  ordinarily  employed,  and 
ie  Morse  code,  is  given.  A  long  stroke  means  that  the  interval 
1  that  click  and  the  next  has  to  be  longer  than  that  between  a 
roke  and  the  next 


The  Morse  Alphabet. 

J I 

K i 

L 

M 

N 

O 

P 

Q 

R 


S 

T 

U 

V 

W 

X 

Y 

Z 


;n  the  distance  between  the  sending  and  the  receiving  stations  is 
rable,  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  connecting  wire,  the 
which  can  be  sent  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  attract  the  arma- 

the  receiving  instrument  and  make  it  give  an  audible  sound. 
B  circumstances  what  is  called  a  relay  is  employed.     This  con- 

an  electro  magnet,  round  the  coils  of  which  the  current  which 
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is  sent  from  the  distant  station  is  sent  ^lien  the  current  passes 
through  this  electro- magnet  it  attracts  a  very  light  and  delicately  poised 
armature.  This  armature  works  between  two  stops^  and  when  it  is 
attracted  by  the  magnet  against  the  one  stop,  it  completes  the  drciiit  of 
a  local  batter)-  which  has  the  sounder  in  its  circuit  Hence  the  soonder 
is  worked  by  a  battery  at  the  station  at  which  the  signal  is  recei\-ed,  and 
the  current  transmitted  from  the  distant  station  is  only  used  to  complete 
the  circuit  of  the  local  battery. 

In  the  case  of  submarine  telegraphy,  where  the  distances  betwceD 
the  stations  arc  often  ver>'  great,  the  receiving  instrument  is  practically 
a  very  sensitive  mirror  galvanometer,  and  the  message  signals  ate  ibnned 
by  deflections  of  the  spot  of  light  reflected  from  the  mirror  to  right  and 
left,  a  deflection  to  the  right  corresponding  to  a  dash  in  the  Morse 
alphabet,  and  a  deflection  to  the  left  to  a  dot 

In  duplex  telegraphy  two  messages  are  sent  simultaneously  through 
the  same  wire,  one  in  each  direction.     This  is  accomplished  by  winding 

the  receiving  instrument  G  (Fig.  513)  with  two  coik 
which  are  so  arranged  that  when  the  batter>*  K  is 
connected  to  the  circuit  by  pressing  the  ke)'  K  so 
as  to  rest  on  the  stud  a,  the  current  which  passes 
from  the  battery  divides  at  the  instrument,  pan 
going  through  one  coil  and  part  through  the 
other,  and  in  such  a  direction  that  the  effects  of 
the  currents  in  the  two  coils  on  the  needle  of  the 
instrument  are  in  opposite  directions.  One  coil 
of  the  instrument  is  connected  to  the  line  which 
goes  to  the  other  station,  while  the  second  coil  is 
connected  through  a  variable  resistance  R  with 
the  other  pole  of  the  batter)'  and  the  plate  E, 
which  is  buried  in  the  earth.  If  then  the  resist- 
ance of  the  one  coil,  the  line,  the  receiving  instru- 
ment at  the  other  station,  and  of  the  return  circuit 
through  the  earth,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
second  coil  of  the  instrument  at  the  sending 
station,  together  with  the  resistance  R,  the  current  which  passes  from  B 
will  divide  into  two  equal  parts  ;  and  since  these  parts  traverse  the  coils 
of  G  in  opposite  directions,  they  will  exactly  neutralise  each  others  effect 
on  the  instrument  G,  so  that  the  working  of  the  key  K  will  not  affect  the 
instrument  G.  The  current  sent  through  the  line  will,  however,  only 
traverse  one  of  the  coils  of  the  instrument  at  the  other  station,  and  hence 
it  will  affect  this  instrument. 

There  are  other  systems  of  duplex  telegraphy,  as  well  as  methods 
by  means  of  which  more  than  two  simultaneous  messages  may  be 
sent  through  the  same  line,  but  space  will  not  allow  of  these  being 
''X)nsidered. 


Fig.  513. 
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634.  The  Telephone. — The  telephone  was  invented  by  Graham 
.Bdl,  and  a  section  of  a  Bell  telephone  receiver  ts  shown  in  Fig.  $14. 
It  consists  of  a  steel  bar-magnet,  M,  fitted  inside  &  case,  L.  A  coil,  B,  of 
a  large  number  of  turns  of  fine  wire  fits  over  one  pole  of  the  magnet,  the 
ends  of  the  coil  being  connected  with  the  terminals  C.  At  a  jlistance 
of  about  a  millimetre  from  the  pole  of  the  magnet  on  which  the  coil  is 
wound  is  fixed  a  diaphragm,  d,  composed  of  a  sheet  of  thin  soft  iron. 
This  diaphragm  is  held  in  position  by  being  damped  between  ihe 
mouth-piece  e  and  the  case  I.. 

The  diaphragm  becomes  magnetised  by  induction,  and  thii  induced 
magnet isal ion  reacts  on  the  permanent  magnetisation  of  the  magnet  m, 
the  amount  of  the  reaction  being  dependent  on  the  distance  of  the  centre 
at  the  diaphragm  from  the  surface  of  the  pole.  When  the  instrument 
■8  spoken  mto,  th(  vibrations  of  the  air  cause  the  diaphragm  to  vibrate 
in  tmison,  and  by  its  to-and-fro  motion  the  diaphragm   causes   the 


(naefnettsaiion  of  the  magnet  to  vary  also  in  unison  with  the  incident 
air-vibrations.  The  changes  of  the  strength  of  the  magnet  mean  that 
the  number  of  tubes  of  induction  passing  through  the  coil  B  must  also 
vary,  and  hence  a  series  of  Induced  currents  are  produced  in  a  circuit 
of  which  this  coil  forms  a  part.  If  the  terminals  c  are  connected  by 
wires  ,to  a  second  instrument,  the  induced  currents  which  are  produced 
by  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  d  will  traverse  the  coil  of  the  second 
instrument,  and  wilt  produce  a  change  in  the  magnetisation  of  the 
magnet  in  this  instrument.  These  changes  in  the  strength  of  the 
magnet  in  the  second  instrument  will  cause  changes  in  the  force  with 
which  the  inagnet  attracts  its  diaphragm,  and  hence  this  diaphragm  will 
be  set  in  vibration  in  such  a  way  as  to  reproduce  the  vibrations  which  were 
produced  in  the  diaphragm  of  the  first  instrument ;  and  in  this  way  the  air 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  diaphragm  will  be  set  in  vibration,  and  the 
-sounds  produced  near  the  transmitting  instrument  will  be  reproduced. 
The  amplitude  of  the  excursions  of  the  telephone   diaphragm  are 
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Fig.  515. 


excessively  small.  Thus  Bams  has  measured  it  and  -found  it  to  be  aboot 
io~^  cm.  when  the  instrument  is  emitting  a  sound  which  is  just  audible 
The  currents  which  are  produced  are  also  very  small,  being*  about  2X  W* 
ampere  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  transmission  of  speech. 

535.   The  Microphone. — ^The  microphone,  an  instrument  invented 
by  Professor  Hughes,  consists  essentially  of  an  arrangement  by  whidi 

one  part  of  a  circuit,  in  which  is  included  a  telephdoe 
and  an  electric  battery,  is  completed  by  two  con- 
ductors which  rest  lightly  the  one  on  the  other. 
One  form  of  the  microphone  is  shown  in  Fig.  515. 
A  piece  of  gas  carbon,  D,  pointed  at  each  end,  rests 
lightly  in  two  small  cup-shaped  hollows  made  in 
two  pieces  of  the  same  kind  of  csirbon,  c,  c'.  The 
rod  D  is  not  clamped  between  the  other  t%As^  bat 
rests  on  the  lower  one,  and  is  prevented  from  falling 
by  the  upper  end  resting  against  the  side  of  the  cup 
made  in  the  upper  rod.  The  terminals  of  the  circuit  containing  the 
battery  and  telephone  are  attached  to  the  rods  C,  c',  by  the  wires  A  and 
B.  When  a  disturbance  is  produced,  such  as  by  the  ticking  of  a  watch 
placed  on  the  base  of  the  instrument,  the  rod  D  is  set  in  motion,  so  that 
the  pressure  with  which  it  rests  against  the  upper  rod  varies.  Since  the 
resistance  of  carbon  changes  with  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected, 
the  movements  of  i>  cause  variations  in  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  in 
which  the  microphone  is  included,  and  these  changes  in  resistance  cause 
corresponding  changes  in  the  current  which  traverses  the  circuit,  these 
variations  in  the  current  causing  the  telephone  to  sound.  The  sensiti>'e 
ness  of  the  instrument  is  very  great,  so  that  even  a  very  minute  disturb- 
ance produced  near  the  base  of  the  instrument,  such  as  the  noise  made 
by  a  fly  walking  on  the  wood,  is  enough  to  cause  the  telephone  to 
reproduce  the  noise  in  quite  an  audible  form. 

The  principle  of   the    microphone  has  been  ap- 
plied  to  replace  the  telephone  as  a  means   of  pro- 

Sducing  the  changing  currents  required  to  transmit 
*  ' —  speech,  an  ordinary  telephone  being  used  to  reproduce 
the  sounds.  The  Blake  form  of  microphone  trans- 
mitter consists  of  a  sheet-iron  diaphragm,  D  (Fig. 
516),  held  in  position  behind  a  mouthpiece  by  being 
clipped  between  two  rubber  bands.  A  small  piece  of 
platinum  wire,  P,  is  attached  to  a  slender  spring,  and 
bears  at  one  end  on  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
at  the  other  end  against  a  piece  of  gas  carbon,  C,  which 
is  itself  carried  by  a  spring,  B.  The  springs  A  and  B 
are  connected  to  a  circuit  in  which  are  included  a 
battery  and  the  telephone  at  the  receiving  station.  When  the  mouthpiece 
is  spoken  into  the  diaphragm  is  set  in  vibration,  and  so  causes  the  platinum 


Fig.  516. 
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P  to  press  on  the  -carbon  block  with  a  variable  pressure,  and  in  this  way 
the  resistance,  and  hence  also  the  current  which  traverses  the  instrument, 
varies  in  unison  with  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm.  In  this  form  of 
transmitter  the  energy  necessary  to  produce  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm 
at  the  distant  station  is  supplied  by  the  battery,  and  is  not,  as  is  the  case 
when  a  telephone  is  used  as  transmitter,  derived  from  the  energy  of 
motion  of  the  receiving  diaphragm.  Hence  in  the  carbon  transmitter 
the  receiving  diaphragm  only  has  to  control  the  supply  of  energy  of 
the  battery,  and  so  plays  the  part  of  the  relay  used  in  long-distance 
telegraphy. 

586.  Dimensions  of  Electrical  and  Mafirnetic  Quantities.— In 

the  preceding  pages  nothing  has  been  said  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
di0erent  electrical  and  magnetic  quantities  with  which  we  have  been 
dealing.  Two  systems  of  units  have  been  employed,  the  one,  the  electro- 
static system,  in  which  the  fundamental  quantity  was  the  quantity  of 
electricity,  and  was  defined  by  means  of  the  repulsion  exerted  between 
two  charges  when  in  air ;  and  the  other,  the  electro-magnetic  system,  in 
which  the  fundamental  quantity  was  the  unit  pole.  Taking  first  the  case 
of  the  electro-static  system  of  units.  If  two  charges  of  Qx^  units  are 
placed  at  a  distance  d  apart  in  air,  the  force  F  with  which  they  act  the 
imc  on  the  other  is,  by  the  definition  which  we  have  adopted  for  2>  given 
by  the  equation  F^Q^\d^,  If,  however,  instead  of  being  placed  in 
air  the  charged  bodies  are  placed  in  a  medium  of  which  the  specific 
inductive  capacity  is  K^  the  force  exerted  between  the  charged  bodies  is 
£^ven  by  F^Q/lKd^,  Now,  just  as  in  the  case  of  temperature  con- 
sidered in  §  265  we  were  not  able  to  determine  the  dimensions  of  tem- 
perature in  terms  of  the  fundamental  units  of  length,  mass,  and  time,  and 
hence  were  obliged  to  keep  in  our  dimensional  equations  a  symbol  to 
represent  the  unknown  dimensions  of  temperature,  so  in  the  electrical 
case  we  do  not  know  the  physical  nature  of  specific  inductive  capacity, 
and  cannot  therefore  determine  its  dimensions  in  terms  of  the  funda- 
mental units,  and  have  to  indicate  in  the  dimensional  formulae  the 
unknown  dimensions  of  specific  inductive  capacity  by  a  symbol,  K,  The 
reason  the  quantity  K  does  not  come  into  the  ordinary  expression  given 
lor  the  definition  of  the  unit  quantity  of  electricity  on  the  electro-static 
system,  is  that  we  make  the  perfectly  arbitrary  assumption  that  the 
specific  inductive  capacity  of  air  is  unity.  Of  course,  if  the  specific 
inductive  capacity  were  independent  of  the  units  of  mass,  length,  and 
time,  and  not  simply  apparently  independent  on  account  of  our  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  specific  inductive  capacity,  then  the 
dimensions  of  K  would  be  zero,  and  would  not  appear  in  the  dimensional 
equations.     Many  writers  on  this  subject  assume,  although  there  is  no 

*  We  shall  use  a  subscript  j  to  indicate  that  the  quantity  is  measured  in  electro- 
static units.  Similarly  a  subscript  m  will  be  used  to  indicate  that  the  quantity  is 
measured  in  electro-magnetic  units. 
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I   til':  '-I^rtro-mapfneiic  system  the  fundamental  quantity  is   the  unit 
a^nrfir  fyjl':,  which  h  defined  in  such  a  way  that  if  two  poIes«  each  of 
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strength  w,  are  placed  at  a  distance  d  apart  in  air,  the  force,  /%  which 
they  will  exert  one  on  the  other  is  given  by  the  equation  F=m^\a\  If, 
instead  of  being  in  air,  the  poles  are  separated  by  a  medium  of  which 
the  permeability  is  /*,  the  force  exerted  between  them  is  given  by 

In  this  case  we  are  unable  to  express  the  permeability  m  in  terms  of  the 
fundamental  units,  and  hence  in  the  dimensional  equations  we  have  to 
keep  in  a  symbol  to  represent  the  dimensions  of  m-  Hence  if  we  indicate 
the  unknown  dimensions  of /a  by  [pi]  we  get  the  dimensional  equation 

[ffi] = [LF^isS] = [Zt  J/*  r- V']. 

The  magnetic  force  //«  at  a  point,  or  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field 
at  the  point,  is  the  force  which  acts  on  the  unit  pole  when  placed  at  the 
point.  Hence  if  F  is  the  force  acting  on  a  pole  of  strength  m  when  placed 
at  the  point,  we  have 

/*  ^  tntltn* 

Thus  \H^\  =  \^Fm-^\  =  [Z.-4.I/*  T^V  ^]. 

Since  the  magnetic  induction,  B^  is  connected  with  the  strength  of  the 
magnetising  field  by  the  relation  B=ti-H,  the  dimensions  of  B  are 
given  by 

The  magnetic  moment,  J/',  of  a  magnet  being  the  product  of  the  strength 
of  the  pole  into  the  length,  /,  the  dimensions  are  given  by 

Intensity  of  magnetisation,  /,  being  the  magnetic  moment  per  unit  of 
volume,  we  have 

The  susceptibility,  k,  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  intensity  of  mag- 
netisation by  the  magnetising  force.     Hence 

The  force,  F^  exerted  upon  a  pole  of  strength  ///  when  placed  at  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  radius  r,  when  a  current  C  flows  along  a  length  /  of 
the  circumference  of  this  circle,  is  given  by 

F=^tnCllr'. 
Hence  the  dimensions  of  current  are  given  by 

[€„-]  =  [FLm'^]  =  [/Al/Z"';//"']  =  [L^M^  T  V"*]. 
If  E  is  the  electromotive  force  between  two  points  on  a  conductor. 
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then  the  power,  P^  which  has  to  be  used  to  cause  a  current  C  to  flow 

against  this  E.M.F.,  is  given  by 

Hence  ^ . 

The  resistance  of  a  conductor  is  the  ratio  of  the  difTerence  of  potential 
between  the  ends,  when  traversed  by  a  current  C,  to  that  current    Henct 

[  A>«] = [£•;.]  /  [c ,«] = [z.M/»  r- V]  /  iL'^^t\  7- V"*] = \l  vW 

Since  quantity  of  electricity  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  current 
passing  into  the  time,  we  have  on  the  electro-magnetic  system 

Proceeding  in  this  way,  we  may  find  the  dimensions  of  any  of  the  other 
electrical  or  magnetic  quantities  on  either  the  electro-static  or  electro- 
magnetic system. 

We  have  seen  in  §  502  that  the  induction,  magnetising  force,  and 
the  intensity  of  magnetisation  are  connected  together  by  the  equation 
B  —  n-\-\KL  Now,  since  each  term  of  any  physical  equation  must  be 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  other  terms,  this  equation  indicates  that 
B^  //,  and  /are  all  of  the  same  dimensions.  But  by  definition  B^ii^H^ 
so  that  the  dimensions  of  />  and  H  must  be  different  if  m  is  not  a  simple 
number  having  no  dimensions.  The  reason  for  this  apparent  anomaly 
is  that  the  equation  between  By  //,  and  /  given  above  is  not  a  general 
equation,  but  only  holds  when  the  magnetic  body  is  surrounded  by  a 
medium,  such  as  air,  of  which  the  permeability  is  taken  arbitrarily  as 
unity.  The  permeability  of  air  is  taken  as  unity  simply  because  our 
knowledge  as  to  the  nature  of  permeability  is  not  sufficient  to  tell  how 
to  measure  it  in  a  way  independent  of  the  properties  of  any  one  kind 
of  matter. 

If,  instead  of  taking  the  permeability  of  air  as  unity,  we  call  it  p^ 
that  is,  we  use  the  symbol  Mo  to  indicate  the  permeability  measured  in 
absolute  units,  although,  on  account  of  our  ignorance  of  the  true  nature 
of  magnetism,  we  are  unable  at  present  to  say  how  it  is  to  be  measured, 
then  the  equation  connecting  By  Hy  and  /  can  be  shown  to  be 

In  this  equation  B  and  /  refer  to  a  medium  of  absolute  permeability, 
/i  and  Mo  is  the  absolute  permeability  of  the  medium  in  which  H  is 
measured.  In  this  equation  all  the  terms  are  of  the  same  dimensions, 
so  that  while  the  dimensions  of  B  and  /  are  the  same,  the  dimen- 
sions of  />  and  //  differ  by  the  dimensions  of  m.  If  in  this  equation  \*-e 
assume  arbitrarily  that  the  permeability  of  the  medium  (air)  in  which 
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H\&  measured  is  unity,  we  get  B^H-\-\kL    When  treating  of  dimen- 
ttons,  however,  it  is  not  allowable  to  assume  that  the  dimensions  of 
permeability  is  zero,  so  that  the  corresponding  dimensional  equation 
must  always  include  a  symbol  to  represent  the  unknown  dimensions  of - 
the  absolute  permeability  of  air. 

687.  Conneetion  between  the  Two  Sets  of  Units.— In  the  pre- 
ceding section  we  have  obtained  the  dimensions  of  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity in  both  the  electro-static  and  the  electro-magnetic  systems.  Since 
the  dimensions  of  any  physical  quantity  must  be  independent  of  the 
particular  system  of  units  adopted,  we  may  equate  the  two  values  for 
the  dimensions  of  electrical  quantity,  and  we  thus  obtain  the  following 
equation :  — 

This    shows   that  ^Y^    is  of  the  dimensions  of   a  velocity.      If   we 

are  using  the  dimensional  equations  simply  to  deduce  the  dimensions 
of  any  quantity  expressed  in  the  one  system  from  its  dimensions 
expressed  in  the  other  system,  then  the  above  relation  is  sufficient. 
I^  however,  we  require  to  find  the  numerical  equivalent  for  an  elec- 
trical or  magnetic  quantity  expressed  in  the  one  system  as  expressed 
in  the  other,  we  require  to  know  the  numerical  value  of  the  ratio 
K'\i^~\ILT-\  The  value  of  this  ratio  can  be  obtained  experimen- 
tally by  comparing  the  value  of,  say,  the  same  quantity  of  electricity 
as  measured  on  the  two  systems.  Suppose  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
electricity  is  equal  to  ns  electro-static  units,  that  is,  can  be  represented 
in  this  system  by  «,[cm.5  gram.^  sec.  -  ^  K\\  where  K  is  supposed  to  be 
measured  in  the  cg,s,  system.  Next  suppose  that  this  same  quantity 
of  electricity,  when  measured  in  the  electro-magnetic  system,  is  equal 
to  nm  units,  or  can  be  represented  by  «w[cm.i  gram.i  m^O*  where  as 
before  m  JS  measured  in  c.g,s,  units.  Equating  these  two  expressions 
for  the  same  quantity  of  electricity,  which  we  may  do  since  they  are 
both  expressed  in  c,g,s,  units,  we  get — 

nJ^omA  gram.l  sec.-*  K^^nm\cTCi,\  gram.i  m'*]- 

Hence  J^CZr-^l^CA-J  K'\\ 

nm 

The  quantity  -?=>  thus   represents   a   velocity  of  «x//iw  centimetres 

per  second.  Experiment  has  shown  that  this  velocity  is  equal  to  the 
velocity  of  light,  so  that,  indicating  this  velocity  by  v^  we  have — 

an  expression  which  allows  of  our  converting  electrical  quantities  ex- 
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pressed  in  one  system  into  the  other,  it  being  remembered  that  in  eadi 
case  the  units  of  length,  mass,  and  time  employed  in  the  two  systems 
must  be  the  same.  When  these  units  are  the  centimetre,  the  second  and 
the  gram  v  is  equal  to  3  x  lo^®  cm./sec.  As  an  example  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  method  of  converting  from  one  system  of  units  into  the 
other,  we  may  take  the  following  problem.  A  conducting  sphere  is 
placed  on  an  insulating  stand  at  a  great  distance  fix>m  all  other  coih 
ductors,  and  has  a  radius  of  10  cm.,  what  is  its  capacity  expressed  in 
electro-magnetic  units?  In  §  464  it  was  shown  that  the  capacity  of 
such  a  sphere  in  electro-static  units  was  numerically  equal  to  the 
radius.  Hence  the  capacity  of  the  sphere  in  electro-static  units  is 
io[cni.  K\,  If  fim  is  the  value  of  the  capacity  in  electro -magnetic 
units,  then,  since  the  dimensions  of  capacity  in  this  system  are 
[Z.-^/^/*-^],  we  have  the  following  relation  : — 

io[z:a']=/i4z:-i7^/*-»], 

=  io[/i-i/r-*]-*/[A7-»]-2 


or. 


=  IOX-5  = 


10 


v^    9  X  10* 


i,=  I.Il  X  10 


-»> 


Hence  the  capacity  of  the  sphere  is  i.ii  x  10-^  electro-magnetic  units 
of  capacity.  Since  a  microfarad  is  equal  to  10-**  electro-magnetic 
units  of  capacity,  the  capacity  of  the  sphere  is  equal  to  i.iixio-' 
microfarads. 

538.  The  Practical  System  of  Electro -magnetic  Units.— It  win 

be  convenient  for  the  sake  of  reference  to  gather  together  the  relations 
between  the  c.ii^.s,  electro-magnetic  units  and  those  on  the  practical 
system,  and  the  following  table  exhibits  these  relations  : — 


(Quantity. 

Current 
Quantity 

Electromotive  force 
Resistance    . 
Capacity 

Enerj^y  or  work   . 

Power  . 

L _ 


Name  of  Practical 
Unit. 


Equivalent  in  c.g.s. 
Units. 


I  Ampere  . 
Coulomb 
Volt 
Ohm 
Farad 
Microfarad 
Joule 
Watt 


»-i 


10  '  cg.s,  units. 

io~* 

io« 

io» 


10 
10 


-9 

-15 


10'^  ergs. 

10'  ergs  per  second. 


These  practical  units,  with  the  exception  of  the  microfarad,  arc  those 
which  would  be  obtained  if  lo*  cm.  were  taken  as  the  unit  of  length  and 
10 ""  gram  as  the  unit  of  mass,  the  unit  of  time  remaining  the  second. 
Thus  the  dimensions  of  resistance  being  [Z,7'~V1  *^  ^^  increase  the  unit 
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of  length  10^  times,  keeping  the  unit  of  time  the  same,  we  shall  increase 
the  unit  of  resistance  ic^  times  ;  that  is,  the  ohm  is  10^  c.g.s,  units.    The 

'dimensions  of  current  being  [Z.W*7''V"*]>  the  increase  of  the  unit  of 
■#  length  to  16°  cm.  will  increase  the  unit  of  current  10!  times,  while  the 

•  change  in  the  unit  of  mass  to  io~"  grams  will  reduce  the  unit  of  current 
P  loV  times,  so  that  the  net  result  is  that  the  unit  of  current  on  the  prac- 
^  tical  system  is  lo^'"  V)  times,  or  i/io  of  the  c,g,s.  unit. 

^        When  considering  the  thermal  effects  of  currents,  it  is  often  con- 

venient  to  express  the  results  in  terms  of  calories.     Since  one  joule  is 

~  10^  ergs  and  one  calorie  is  equal  to  4.189  x  10^  ergs,  we  get  that  a  joule 

"  is  equal  to   10^/4.189x10'^  calories  or  0.2387  calories.     The  calorie 

*  employed  in  this  reduction  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the 
~    temperature  of  one  gram  of  water  through  one  degree  Centigrade  at  a 

temperature  of  1 5**  C.     Since  a  watt  is  equal  to  one  joule  per  second,  it 

is  equal  to  0.2387  calories  per  second. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  use  of  very  large  or  very  small  numbers,  units 

are  sometimes  used  which  are  a  million  times  (10^)  as  great  or  one 
«!  millionth  (io~^)  of  the  practical  units.    These  units  are  indicated  by  the 

prefixes  mega-  and  micro-  respectively.  Thus  a  megohm  is  equal  to  a 
tf  million  ohms  or  to  10^^  c,g,s.  units  of  resistance.  A  microfarad  is  equal 
^  to  one-millionth  of  a  farad ;  that  is,  lo"^  farad  or  io~^*  c,g,s,  units  of 
^  capacity. 

^  The  term  milliampere  is  sometimes  used  to  indicate  a  current  of  a 
^    thousandth  (lo"')  of  an  ampere. 

In  electrical  engineering  it  is  usual  to  measure  activity  or  power  in 
■ "  kilowatts,  a  kilowatt  being  1000  watts,  or  10^^  ergs  per  second.  Since  a 
%  horse-power  is  equal  to  7.46  x  10°  ergs  per  second,  it  follows  that  a  kilo- 
E     watt  is  equal  to  1.34 1  horse-power. 


3D 


PART   VIII 

ELECTROLYSIS,  ELECTROMOTIVE  FORCE  OF  CELLS,  AND 
PASSAGE  OF  ELECTRICITY  THROUGH  GASES 

CHAPTER    XV 
ELECTROLYSIS 

689.  Faraday's  Law.— We  have  in  the  preceding  pages  seen  that 
when  an  electric  current  passes  through  a  metallic  conductor  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat  will  be  developed  in  the  conductor ;  but  after  the 
passage  of  the  current,  except  for  changes  caused  by  the  rise  of  tempe- 
rature produced  by  the  heat  developed  in  this  way,  there  will  be  no 
change  either  in  its  chemical  composition  or  physical  state.  In  addition 
to  metals,  some  liquids  conduct  electricity,  and  are  called  electrolytes, 
and  we  now  proceed  to  consider  what  phenomena  accompany  the  pas- 
sage of  a  current  through  these  bodies.  The  magnetic  properties  of  a 
circuit  which  consists  wholly  or  in  part  of  electrolytes  differ  in  no  way 
from  those  of  a  circuit  composed  of  metals  only,  and  hence  do  not 
require  any  further  consideration.  The  passage  of  a  current  through  an 
electrolyte  is  accompanied,  however,  not  only  by  the  production  of  beat 
as  in  a  metallic  conductor,  but  also  by  certain  chemical  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  electrolyte,  and  we  now  proceed  to  consider  these  in 
detail. 

When  a  current  is  passed  through  an  electrolyte,  such  as  a  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  water,  by  dipping  two  platinum  plates  into  the  solu- 
tion, and  connecting  one  of  these,  called  the  anode,  with  the  positive 
pole  of  a  battery,  and  the  other,  called  the  kathode,  with  the  negative 
pole,  decomposition  of  the  electrolyte  will  accompany  the  passage  of 
the  current.  The  two  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  electrolyte, 
whether  they  are  either  or  both  elements  or  compounds,  will  be  liberated 
one  at  the  cathode  and  the  other  at  the  anode,  and  not  at  all  at  any 
point  of  the  liquid  between.  That  part  of  the  electrolyte  which  is 
liberated  at  the  anode  is  called  the  anion,  and  that  part  liberated  at  the 
kathode  the  kation.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  anion  and 
kation  are  actually  given  off  as  such  at  the  anode  and  kathode  respec- 
tively, for  secondary  chemical  changes  often  take  place  between  the  ions 

and  the  electrodes,  as  the  plates  used  to  form  the*  anode  and  kathode 
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called,  or  with  the  undecomposed  portion  of  the  electrolyte.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  (H2SO4),  the 
kation  is  H,  while  the  anion  is  SO4.  But  while  hydrogen  is  given  off  at 
the  kathode,  at  the  anode  a  secondary  reaction  takes  place,  the  SO4 
reacting  with  t)ie  water  of  the  solution  so  as  to  produce  sulphuric  acid 
and  free  oxygen  according  to  the  equation 

S04  4-HaO  =  HaS04  +  0. 

The  laws  which  govern  electrolysis  were  discovered  by  Faraday,  and 
are  hence  known  as  Faraday's  laws.     These  are  : — 

1.  The  quantity  of  an  electrolyte  decomposed  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  passes. 

2.  The  mass  of  any  ion  liberated  by  a  given  quantity  of  electricity  is 
proportional  to  the  chemical  equivalent  weight  of  the  ion. 

In  the  case  of  elementary  ions  the  chemical  equivalent  weight  is  the 
atomic  weight  divided  by  the  valency,  while  in  that  of  a  compound  ion  it 

5    is  the  molecular  weight  divided  by  the  valency.     If  the  weight  of  an  ion 

?  liberated  by  the  passage  of  the  unit  quantity  of  electricity  is  called  the 
idectro-chemical  equivalent  of  the  ion,  then  Faraday's  laws  can  be  put 
into  the  form  : — 

f  The  mass  of  an  ion  liberated  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  quantity  of 

electricity  which  passes  into  the  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  the  ion  ; 
the  electro-chemical  equivalents  of  the  ions  being  to  one  another  as  the 

^    chemical  combining  weights  of  these  ions. 

Since,  if  the  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  any  one  ion  is  known,  that 
of  any  other  can  be  calculated  from  the  chemical  equivalent  weights,  it  is 
of  importance  to  determine  the  value  of  the  electro-chemical  equivalent 
in  the  case  of  one  ion.  Accurate  experiments  have  shown  that  when  one 
(»uIomb  of  electricity  passes,  that  is,  when  a  current  of  one  ampere 
passes  for  one  second,  the  weight  of  silver  deposited  from  a  solution  of  a 
silver  salt  is  0.001 1 18  grams.  Since  the  atomic  weight  of  silver  is  107.94, 
and  the  valency  is  i,  while  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  is  i,  and  its 
valency  is  also  i,  the  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  equal  to 
0.001 1 18/107.94,  or  .000010357.  Hence  a  current  of  A  amperes  flowing 
for  /seconds  will  liberate  1.0357  x  \o~^At  grams  of  hydrogen,  or,  if  q  is 
the  chemical  equivalent  weight  of  any  ion,  will  liberate  m  grams  of  this 
ion  where  m  is  given  by 

tn^  1.0357 X  iQ'^qAt 

As  an  example,  in  the  case  of  copper  as  a  cupric  salt,  the  atomic  weight 
is  63,  while  the  valency  is  2  ;  hence  the  chemical  equivalent  is  63/2,  and 
the  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  copper  is  1.0357  x  io"*x  31.5. 

Since  the  passage  of  i  coulomb  will  deposit  .001118  grams  of  silver,  it 
will  require  the  passage  of  107.94/.001118  coulombs,  or  96,550  coulombs, 
to  deposit  I  gram  equivalent,  that  is,  the  chemical  equivalent  in  grams,  of 
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silver.  By  Faraday's  second  law  it  follows  that  the  passage  of  96|5$o 
coulombs  will  cause  the  separation  of  one  gram  equivalent  of  any  kind  of 
ion.  In  the  case  of  ions  which  can  have  more  than  one  chemical  valenq 
there  will  be  more  than  one  chemical  equivalent.  Thus  iron  can  exist  ii 
a  compound  either  in  the  ferric  condition,  when  it  has  a  valency  3,  and 
consequently  a  chemical  equivalent  of  56/3  or  18.7,  or  as  a  ferrous  sal^ 
when  it  has  a  valency  of  2,  and  hence  the  chemical  equivalent  is  56/2,  or 
28.  Thus  when  a  ferric  salt  is  electrolysed  the  electro-chemical  eqrri- 
valent  of  iron  is  1.0357  x  io~^x  18.7  ;  while  when  a  ferrous  salt  is  decdo- 
lysed  the  electro-chemical  equivalent  is  1.0357  x  io~*  x  28. 

Since  the  passage  of  96,550  coulombs  of  electricity  through  an  electro- 
lyte always  liberates  one  gram  equivalent  of  each  ion,  if  we  suppose  the 
electricity  to  pass  by  a  kind  of  convection,  being  carried  by  the  ions,  a 
positive  charge  being  earned  by  the  kations  in  the  direction  of  the  cunent, 
and  a  negative  charge  by  the  anions  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  follows 
that  the  charge  carried  by  the  chemical  equivalent  of  each  ion  must  be 
the  same.  In  the  case  of  univalent  ions  the  electro-chemical  equivalents 
are  proportional  to  the  atomic  or  molecular  weights  according  as  the  ion 
is  an  element  or  a  compound.  Hence,  if  we  extend  the  term  ion  to  meu 
the  smallest  portion  of  the  substance  producing  the  ion  which  can  take 
part  in  a  chemical  reaction,  the  charge  carried  by  each  ion  must,  in  the 
case  of  all  univalent  ions,  be  the  same.  Let  c  be  the  charge  carried  by  a 
univalent  ion,  then  if  w  is  the  weight  of  the  ion  of  hydrogen,  one  gram  of 
hydroj^'cn  will  correspond  to  1/7^  ions,  and  since  the  quantity  of  elcctriatr 
transported  by  one  gram  of  hydrogen  ions  is  96,550  coulombs,  the  quantity 
transported  by  each  ion  is  given  by 

€=96550x0/, 

or,  if  wc  suppose  that  an  ion  of  hydrogen  is  the  same  as  the  atom,  and 
that  an  atom  of  hydrogen  weighs  8.3  x  io~**  grams, 

c = 965  50  X  8.3  X  I o~** = 8  X  io~*  coulomb. 

Thus  the  quantity  of  electricity  transported  by  a  univalent  ion  is  8x  lo'* 
couloml).  If  the  ion  is  a  kation  c  is  positive,  that  is,  each  ion  carries  a 
positive  charge.  If,  however,  the  ion  is  an  anion,  the  charge  is  n^^tive, 
and  is  transported  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  current 
flows. 

In  the  case  of  a  divalent  ion,  such  as  copper  or  SO4,  the  charge 
carried  by  each  ion  must  be  equal  to  ±2c,  for  each  atom  of  copper  weighs 
63  times  as  much  as  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  while  the  weight  of  copper 
deposited  by  the  passage  of  a  given  quantity  of  electricity  is  only  63/2 
times  as  much  as  the  weight  of  hydrogen  liberated  by  the  same  quantity 
of  electricity.  Thus  the  number  of  ions  of  copper  deposited  by  one 
coulomb  is  half  the  number  of  hydrogen  ions  liberated  by  the  same 
quantity  of  eleclncVl^,  ^tvd  Ywitvc^  ^a.Ocv  oxs^^x  Vssv  TcvMst  carry  twice  as 
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great  a  charge  as  each  hydrogen  ion.     In  the  same  way  the  charge 
carried  by  trivalent  ions,  such  as  aluminium,  must  be  ±  3c. 

540.  Electrolytie  DissociatioiL— Careful  experiments  have  shown 
that  in  the  case  of  electrolytes  Ohm's  law  holds,  that  is,  an  electromotive 
force  acting  in  the  electrolyte  produces  a  current  which  is  proportional  to 
the  E.M.F.  As  we  shall  see  later  (§  544),  when  considering  the  E.M.F. 
which  is  acting  to  produce  a  current  through  an  electrolyte,  it  does  not 
do  to  measure  the  E.M.F.  between  the  electrodes  by  means  of  which  the 
current  is  conveyed  to  and  from  the  electrolyte,  for  it  requires  in  general 
a  definite  E.M.F.  to  cause  a  current  to  pass  from  a  metal  to  an  electro- 
lyte, so  that,  when  considering  the  connection  between  the  E.M.F.  and 
the  current  which  it  produces,  that  is,  the  question  of  the  resistance  of 
electrolytes,  the  difference  of  potential  must  be  measured  between  two 
points  within  the  electrolyte  itself. 

Ohm's  law  being  true  for  electrolytes,  it  follows  that  Joule's  law  must 
also  be  true,  and  hence  all  the  energy  of  the  current  spent  when  traversing 
an  electrolyte  must  be  used  simply  in  the  production  of  heat,  and  none  of 
it  can  be  employed  in  doing  chemical  work  in  splitting  up  the  electrolyte 
into  ions.  Within  the  mass  of  the  electrolyte,  therefore,  the  action  of  the 
current  in  electrolysis  must  simply  consist  in  the  exertion  of  a  directive 
influence  on  the  charged  ions,  causing  them  to  move  towards  the  elec- 
trodes, where,  as  we  shall  see,  the  work  corresponding  to  the  splitting  up  of 
the  chemical  compound  is  performed.  When  seeking  the  explanation  of 
how,  at  any  rate,  a  part  of  the  electrolyte  can  be  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
allow  the  anions  and  kations  to  be  moved  in  opposite  directions,  we  are 
at  once  met  with  the  curious  fact  that  it  has  been  proved  experimentally 
that  perfectly  pure  water  is  practically  a  non-conductor,  as  is  also  gaseous 
hydrochloric  acid,  while  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  water  conducts 
freely.  In  the  same  way  pure  sulphuric  acid  is  a  non-conductor,  or  at 
any  rate  a  very  bad  conductor,  while  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
a  comparatively  good  conductor.  If  we  suppose  that  the  ionisation,  as 
the  process  which  consists  in  so  changing  the  relations  of  the  constituents 
of  a  compound  that  they  are  able  to  conduct  electricity  is  called,  is  due 
to  the  shaking  apart  of  the  ions  in  the  compound  molecule  during  the 
collisions  between  two  molecules,  then  we  should  expect  that  the  more 
frequent  the  collisions  the  greater  the  proportion  of  the  molecules  which 
are  ionised,  and  hence  the  greater  the  electrical  conductivity.  As  we 
have  mentioned,  however,  this  is  not  the  case,  for  pure  sulphuric  acid 
does  not  conduct. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  when  they  are  dissolved  in  water  are  in  a  different  condition  from 
that  in  which  they  were  before  solution.  In  fact,  in  the  solution  a 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  molecules  are  either  ]:>ermanenlly  split 
up  into  their  ions,  so  that  in  the  place  of  a  molecule,  say^  of  HCV  ^^ 
have  a  hydrogen  ion  with  its  positive  charge  -Vc,  aud  a  cVv\o\vc\^  \ow>*<\^ 
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its  negative  charge  -  f .  or  the  forces  which  bind  the  H  and  CI  ions  in 
the  molecule  of  HCI  are  so  reduced  that  during  the  collisions  whidb 
(xcur  these  ions  become  separated,  so  that  at  any  instant  a  finite  pn>- 
portion  of  ions  are  separated  one  from  the  other.  It  does  not  foDov 
chat  the  same  ions  are  always  thus  separated,  as  they  may  recombine, 
but  that  taken  as  a  whole  there  are  alwa\-s  a  considerable  number  in  the 
separate  conditions.  In  either  case  the  HCI  is  said  to  be  dissociated  or 
ionised  by  its  solution  in  the  water.  In  \*ery  weak  solutions  the  electrical 
resistance  is  such  that  it  i»-ouId  appear  that  all  the  molecules  of  the  HCI 
are  dissociated,  while  in  stronger  solutions  only  a  fraction  of  the  HQ 
molecules  are  dissociated,  and  that  the  undissodated  molecules  play  no 
part  in  the  conduction  of  the  electricity  in  the  solution. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  dissociating  intloence  of  water,  the  theoiy 
has  been  put  forward  that  the  forces  which  hold  the  ions  together  to 
form  a  miUecule  are  due  to  the  electrical  attractions  between  the 
oppositely  charged  ions,  so  that  as  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of 
water  is  ver\-  great,  this  force  is  very  much  reduced  when  the  molecule 
is  dissolved  in  water.  For,  as  we  have  already  seen  (§  462X  if  two 
charged  bodies  are  transferred  from  air  into  a  medium  of  which  the 
specitic  inductive  captacity  is  A*,  the  force  exerted  between  them  is 
rediiced  in  :he  pn>portion  of  A'  to  I.  Hence,  since  the  ions  are  supposed 
to  have  a  constant  charge,  the  force  exerted  between  the  ions  in  a 
molecule,  tending  to  prevent  the  splitting  up  of  the  molecule,  will  be 
less  in  a  medium  of  \(\^\i  speciric  inductive  capacity  such  as  water,  for 
which  A' =79,  than  in  one  of  small  specific  inducti\'c  capacity. 

The  dissociation  or  ionisation  here  considered  is  of  a  different  nature 
from  that  which  may  be  produced  by  increasing  the  temperature  to 
which  a  pure  substance  is  subjected,  and  must  not  be  confused  with 
it.  Thus  ammonium  chloride  i^NHiCl)  when  heated  dissociates  into 
ammonia  iNH^  and  hydrochloric  acid  (HCI;,  while  in  a  solution  of 
NH4CI  in  water  dissociation  takes  place  into  the  ions  NH4  and  CL 

The  h\'pothe5is  that  in  an  electrolyte  the  ions  exist  in  the  uncombined 
condition  receives  funher  support  from  the  other  properties  of  such 
solutions  considered  in  Jijl  165,  225,  227.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  in  the 
case  of  solutions  of  acids  and  alkalies,  the  osmotic  pressure,  the  lowering 
of  the  freezing -p<.»int,  and  the  lowering  of  the  vapour  pressure  are  in  all 
cases  much  )::reaier  than  in  the  case  of  non -electrolytes.  If  we  remember 
that  on  X'an't  HofTs  h>*pothesis  these  effects  are  proportional  to  the 
number  of  molecules  present,  then,  in  order  to  extend  this  hypothesis  to 
electrolytes,  we  are  led  to  postulate  the  presence  of  a  greater  number 
of  molecules  than  appears  to  be  present,  if  we  suppose  that  the  body  is 
not  dissociated.  Thus,  as  shown  on  page  268,  the  molecular  depression 
of  the  freezing-point  produced  in  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  such  non- 
clectrolytes  as  sugar,  glycerine,  acetic  acid,  and  ethyl  alcohol,  is  about 
"^     In  the  case  of  VxydTocVAovvc.  ^cA^,%>iv^>\\\c.^jdd^and  sodium  chloride. 
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iij  the  molecular  depression  is  about  36.  Now  if  in  the  dilute  solutions  the 
i(  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  dissociated  into  H  and  CI  ions,  and  if 
each  ion  produces  the  same  effect  as  an  undissociated  molecule,  the 
ai  solution  will  contain  twice  as  many  active  molecules  as  would  be  the 
■I  case  if  no  such  dissociation  occurred,  and  hence  we  should  expect  the 
■I  depression  of  the  freezing-point  to  be  twice  as  great  as  that  in  the  case 
■f  where  no  dissociation  takes  place.  In  the  case  of  a  substance  like 
■I  barium  chloride  (BaCl2),  which  can  dissociate  into  a  barium  ion  and  two 
m  chlorine  ions,  we  should,  on  the  dissociation  hypothesis,  expect  the 
■  molecular  depression  of  the  freezing-point  to  be  three  times  as  great  as 
a  in  the  case  of  an  undissociated  body.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  value 
obtained  in  the  case  of  barium  chloride  is  48.6,  and  although  this  is  not 
s, quite  equal  to  three  times  19,  yet  the  difference  can  be  satisfactorily 
u  explained  by  supposing  that  the  whole  of  the  barium  chloride  in  the 
p^;  solution  employed  in  determining  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point 
3;  was  not  dissociated,  so  that  there  were  some  molecules  of  BaCls  present 
^  which  would  only  produce  a  third  of  the  depression  that  they  would  have 
^   produced  had  they  been  dissociated. 

^         While  some  supporters  of  the  dissociation  theory  maintain  that  in  a 
s*  dilute  solution  the  ions  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  separate  and  remain  so 
^    all  the  time,  others  only  consider  that  in  an  electrolyte  the  ions  are  so 
^    loosely  joined  together  that  they  are  continually  exchanging  partners, 
and  that  the  influence  of  the  electromotive  force  used  to  send  a  current 
is  to  direct  those  ions  which  at  the  moment  happen  to  be  in  the  process 
of  changing  partners.     Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  devise 
experiments  to  show  that  the  ions  are  separate,  but  they  are  none  of 
them  conclusive.      It  does  not,  however,  much   matter  which  hypo- 
thesis we  adopt,  since  either  is  capable  of  explaining  the  observed 
phenomena. 

541.  Migration  of  the  Ions. — If  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  is 
electrolysed  between  copper  electrodes,  the  copper  kation  will  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  solution  and  be  deposited  on  the  kathode.  The  anion 
SO4  will  not,  however,  be  liberated  in  the  free  state  at  the  anode,  but 
will  attack  the  anode  forming  copper  sulphate.  The  result  is  that  for 
every  copper  ion  that  goes  out  of  solution  at  the  kathode,  another  copper 
ion  comes  into  solution  at  the  anode,  while  the  SO4  ions  remain  in  a 
constant  number  in  the  solution.  Thus  the  total  quantity  of  copper 
sulphate  in  the  solution  is  unaltered  by  the  process  of  electrolysis.  The 
concentration  of  the  solution,  however,  becomes  greater  near  the  anode, 
while  it  becomes  less  near  the  kathode.  In  the  case  of  a  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  this  can  be  easily  seen,  if  the  electrodes  are  arranged 
one  above  the  other,  the  anode  being  below,  so  that  the  strength  of  the 
solution  does  not  tend  to  be  equalised  by  convection  currents  set  up  by 
the  diflferences  in  density  of  the  solution  near  the  electrodes.  Mv^x  >j5\fc 
current  has  been  passed  for  some  time,  it  will  be  observed  \\v?l\.  \Xv^  c^^owx 
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of  the  solution  is  darker  near  the  anode  and  lighter  near  the  kathode 
than  it  was  before  the  passage  of  the  current 

In  this  case  the  reaction  between  the  anion,  SO4,  and  the  anode  to 
produce  CUSO4  will  account  for  the  strengthening  of  the  solution  neartk 
anode.  This  explanation  will  not,  however,  hold  in  all  cases,  for  Hhtoi^ 
who  made  many  accurate  observations  of  the  changes  in  the  strength  of 
electrolytes  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  current,  found,  in  the  cue 
of  many  electrolytes  where  no  secondary  reaction  between  the  liberated 
ions  and  either  the  electrodes  or  the  solvent  took  place*  that  the  sdutioQ 
became  weaker  near  one  electrode  than  near  the  other.  In  such  cases 
as  that  of  the  electrolysis  of  copper  sulphate,  where  secondary  reactions 
take  place,  it  is  found  that,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  effects  of 
such  secondary  reactions  on  the  concentration  of  the  solution  near  the 
electrode  at  which  the  secondary  reaction  occurs,  still,  the  concentration 
varies  more  near  one  electrode  than  near  the  other.  In  order  to  account 
for  these  facts,  Hittorf  has  put  forward  the  hypothesis  that  the  ions,  when 
they  travel  through  the  liquid  under  the  influence  of  the  potential  diifin^ 
ence  which  forces  the  current  through  the  solution,  do  not  travel  with  the 
same  velocity,  but  that  for  a  given  concentration  of  the  solution,  and  a 
^nven  potential  gradient,  each  kind  of  ion  moves  with  a  constant  \*eIocity, 
and  that  the  velocities  corresponding  to  different  ions  are  not  the  same. 
1 1  ittorf  also  found  that  the  weakening  of  the  solution  took  place  exclusively 
in  the  immediate  neighbourliood  of  the  electrodes. 

Lci  //  Ix:  the  weight  of  salt  lost  by  the  solution  near  the  anode  during 
the  passa^^e  of  a  given  quantity  of  electricity,  and  k  the  corresponding 
ciuantity  near  the  kathode.  Then  Hittorf  found  that  the  ratio  ajk  has  a 
fixed  value  for  every  electrolyte,  if  only  the  solution  is  very  dilute.  The 
total  quantity  of  salt  lost  from  the  solution  is  a-\-k^  and  the  ratio  n  of  the 
loss  of  salt  near  the  kathode  to  the  total  loss,  or  kl{a-\rk\  is  called  the 
migration  constant  or  transport  number  of  the  anion.  In  the  same  way, 
al((i-\-k)  or  \-n  is  called  the  migration  constant  or  transport  number  of 
the  kation. 

Assuming  that  the  differences  in  the  concentration  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  ions  move  or  migrate  with  different  velocities,  we  can  deduce 
the  relative  velocities  of  the  ions  in  the  case  of  any  electrolyte  if  we  know 
the  value  of  //.  Thus  suppose  that  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
is  electrolysed,  the  process  Ixjing  continued  till  96,550  coulombs  of  elec- 
tricity have  passed,  so  that  36.4  grams  of  the  acid  are  decomposed,  then 
one  gram  of  hydroj^en  will  be  liberated  at  the  kathode,  and  35.4  grams  of 
chlorine  at  the  anode. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  suppose  th«it  the  current  is  carried  from  the 
anode,  A  (Fig.  517),  to  the  kathode,  K,  exclusively  by  the  motion  of  the 
hydrogen  ions,  each  carrying  its  charge  +f.  If  then  the  hydrogen  ions 
are  represented  by  the  sign  +,  and  the  chlorine  ions  by  — ,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  ions,  or,  if  we  like,  the  molecules  of  salt,  in  their  loosely 
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Fig.  517. 


combined  condition  can  be  represented  diagrammatically  by  (<i),  Fig.  517. 

During  the  passage  of  the  current,  all  the  H  ions  will  move  to  the  left,  so 

that  1  gram  of  hydrogen  ions  will  be  evolved  at  K,  and  the  solution  near  A 

will  therefore  lose  i  gram  of  H 

ions.    The  solution  will  also  lose 

35.4  grams  of  CI  ions  near  A,  for 

the  CI  ions  which  are  left  on 

account  of  the  migration  of  the 

H  ions  will  be  liberated  at  the 

anode.    Thus  the  solution  near 

A  will  lose  36.4  grams  of  HCl,  so  "»"  •«* 

that  the  arrangement  of  the  ions 

or  molecules  after  the  passage 

of  the  current  can  be  represented 

\tf  (^).     Hence  the  supposition 

ttat  the  H  ions  are  the  only  ones 

which  migrate,  necessitates  the  whole  loss  of  concentration  of  the  electro- 

Ijrte  occurring  at  the  anode.     In  the  same  way,  if  we  suppose  'that  the  CI 

ions  are  the  only  ones  which  convey  the  current,  each  moving  towards 

the  anode  with  the  charge  -  c,  the  H  ions  remaining  distributed  uniformly 

throughout  the  solution,  and  not  moving  when  the  current  passes,  then 

the  solution  near  the  kathode  will  lose  the  whole  36.4  grams  of  HCl. 

Next  suppose  that  the  H  ions  move  with  a  velocity  J/,  and  the  CI  ions 
with  a  velocity  7/,  then  part  of  the  current  will  be  due  to  the  movement  of 
the  positively  charged  H  ions  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  due  to  the  movement  of  the  negatively  charged  CI 
ions  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  unit  timq  the  number  of  H  ions 
which  reach  the  kathode  will  be  to  the  number  of  CI  ions  which  reach 
the  anode  as  u\v.  Hence  the  fraction  of  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which  passes,  which  is  due  to  the  movement  of  the  H  ions,  is  ui{u  +  v), 
while  the  fraction  due  to  the  movement  of  the  CI  ions  is  v/{u  +  v). 
In  order  to  obtain  the  changes  in  concentration  of  the  solution  at 
the  two  electrodes,  we  have  therefore  to  calculate  what  quantity  of 
the  electrolyte  will  be  lost  near  the  kathode  due  to  the  passage  of 

■-—'  X 96550  coulombs  carried  Iw  the  CI  ions,  and  the  loss  near  the 

anode  due  to  the  carrying  of  x  96550  coulombs  by  the  H   ions. 

From   the   considerations   of  what   happened   when   the  whole  of  the 
electricity  was  supposed  to  be  carried  by  the   H   ions,  we  see  that  if 

X 96550  coulombs  is  carried  by  the  H  ions,  the  loss  (a)  of  HCl  near 

u 
the  anode  will  be  36.4  x    -  -  grams.    In  the  same  way,  the  loss  {^)  near 


the  kathode  will  be  36.4  x     '      erams. 
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Conductivity  of  Solutions  of  KCl. 


Concentration  in 

Gram  Eciuivalents  of 

KCl  per  Litre. 

specific  Conductivity  in 
Ohms"*  cm."* 

Molecular  Con- 
ductivity. 

30 

.2637 

.0879 

I.O 

.0977 

.0977 

.5 

.0509 

.1018 

.1 

.01113 

.1113 

.01 

.001219 

.1219 

.001 

.000126^ 

.1268 

.0001 

.00001295 

.1285 

.CXXX>I 

.000001293 

.1293 

This  table  very  clearly  shows  the  increase  of  the  molecular  conductivity 
the  dilution  is  increased,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that,  while  the  conduc- 
tivity of  a  solution  containing  one  gram  equivalent  in  the  litre  is  0.0977, 
if  a  solution  of  one-tenth  of  a  gram  equivalent  per  litre  is  taken,  the 
conductivity  is  0.01 11 3.  Hence,  while  in  the  second  case  there  is  only 
a  tenth  of  the  number  of  molecules  in  the  solution  to  conduct  the  current, 
the  conductivity,  instead  of  being  a  tenth  of  that  at  the  greater  concentra- 
tion, is  0.114.  It  would  thus  appear  that  as  the  concentration  decreases 
the  salt  conducts  better.  This  change  is  explained  on  the  ionic  hypothesis 
by  supposing  that,  at  the  greater  concentration,  only  part  of  the  total 
number  of  molecules  of  the  salt  present  in  the  solution  is  dissociated 
into  ions,  and  so  the  number  of  ions  capable  of  conveying  the  current  is 
less  than  the  number  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  salt  is 
dissociated,  and  further  that  the  proportion  of  salt  dissociated  increases 
as  the  dilution  is  increased.  As  the  dilution  is  increased,  the  molecular 
conductivity  increases,  and  for  very  great  dilution  becomes  practically 
constant,  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  great  dilutions  the  whole  of  the  salt 
present  is  dissociated.  Under  these  circumstances,  when  calculating  the 
molecular  conductivity  we  do  not,  as  is  the  case  at  greater  concentrations, 
include  the  undissociated  molecules,  which,  although  they  are  reckoned 
in  the  value  taken  for  the  concentration,  r,  are  not  effective  in  the  current 
conduction. 

By  a  study  of  the  molecular  conductivity  of  very  dilute  solutions  of 
different  salts  containing  a  common  anion,  such  as  potassium  chloride 
and  sodium  chloride,  and  of  similar  solutions  of  salts  containing  the 
same  kation,  such  as  sodium  chloride  and  sodium  nitrate,  Kohlrausch 
was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  maximum  molecular  conductivity  of 
an  electrolyte  can  be  calculated  by  adding  together  two  constants,  the 
values  of  which  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  anion  and  kation  respec- 
tively.    Further,  that  these  two  constants   for  the   ions  of  any  given 
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cIcMroIyte  inu:>t  be  proponional  to  the  znigTatioo  relodties  ir  aod  v  of 
llie  ions. 

'!>>  ^<:c  how  this  consequence  foHovs  from  the  ionic  theory,  we  may 
( onsidr.-r  a  column  of  the  e!ectrohte  of  which  the  cross-section  is  one 
s<|iiare  ccntiinetre,  and  suppose  that  the  difierence  of  potential  betseei 
the  ends  of  a  length  of  this  oiinder  of  one  centimetiv  is  t  Tolts^  Ae 
sfxrifir:   rondurtivity  being   K.      The  curretit   C  dovin^  throogh  the 
liquid  will  by  Ohm's  law  be  given  hy  C—eK.     Nov  if  we  consider  a 
partitir)n  across  the  column  of  electroKte,  and   if  m  is  the  mignlioi 
velocity  of  the  kation  and  v  that  of  the  anion,  and  if  .V  is  the  nomber  of 
anir>ns  and  of  kations,  respectively,  contained  in  the  unit  erf*  vo]aoie,thc 
number  (if  anions  which  cross  this  partition  in  unit  time  is  Nv^  while  the 
numfx:r  of  kations  which  cross  in  the  opposite  directioo  is  ^Vir.    Since 
each  katirin  carries  a  charge  of  +c,  and  each  anion  one  of  —  c,  the  totil 
(|uantity  iyi  elc-ctri'.ity  carried  across   the  partition   in   one  second  is 
(//  +  7';AV,  for  a  charge  —  fAx/  carried  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
in  whir  h  the  current  is  flowing  is  the  same  as  the  passage  of  +cAV  in 
the  opposite  direction.    But  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  which  crosses 
the  partition  in  one  second  is  the  same  thing  as  the  current  C  which  is 
pab:>in^'  throu^'h  the  liquid.     Hence 

Now  A'*  is  tlie  total  charge  on  all  the  ions  of  one  sign  mithin  one  cubic 
cenliiintre  of  the  solution,  and  we  have  seen  on  p.  787  that  the  total 
I  har^'e  on  all  the  ions  ctirrcsponding  to  one  gram  equivalent  is  96,550 
coulombs  or  9  55  c.i^.s.  units.  Hence,  if  the  solution  we  are  considering 
contain;,  c  gram  eciuivalents  per  litre,  that  is,  rx  io~'  gram  equivalents 
per  cubic  centimetre,  the  total  charge  on  the  ions  of  one  sign  in  I  cc 
\\ ill  be  '/j55  X  t  X  10" ',  so  that  Ac  =  9655  X t  x  io~'.     Hence 

«/  +  t/=-f  -  xicr^. 
9655^- 

If  the  potential  gradient  is  one  volt  per  centimetre,  so  that  e  is  one  >'o!l 

>r  lo"*  ^':^-^-  units,  we  get — 

^- 

u-\-v—  1.0357  X  10^     . 

c 

liut  A'  c  is  the  m<jlccular  conductivity  m.     Hence 

i/-\-v=  1.0357  X  i(y  .  w, 

where  m  is  measured  in  r.,^.j.  units.  If  m'  is  the  molecular  conductixity 
measured  in  ohms"*  cm.  *,  since  i  ohm  =10^  r.^^-f.  units — 

u-\-v=  1.0357  X  lor^m'. 


f*. 
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Now  we  have  already  seen  that  the  migration  constant  of  the  anion  was 
connected  with  the  migration  velocities  by  the  equation 

;i=  — .  . 

Hence,  knowing  from  migration  data  the  value  of  the  ratio  of  the  velocity 
of  the  anion  to  the  sum  of  the  velocities  of  the  two  ions,  and  from  the 
conductivity  data  the  value  of  the  sum  of  the  two  velocities,  the  absolute 
value  of  each  of  these  quantities  can  be  calculated.  In  the  following 
table  a  few  of  the  values  of  the  migration  velocities  obtained  in  this  way 
are  given,  as  well  as  the  data  from  which  they  are  calculated.  The 
temperature  is  18**  C.  and  the  potential  gradient  i  volt  per  cm.  The  first 
column  contains  the  name  of  the  electrolyte,  the  second  the  molecular 
conductivity  for  an  infinitely  dilute  solution,  in  which  all  the  salt  may  be 
considered  to  be  dissociated,  the  third  column  contains  the  sum  of  the 
ionic  velocities  obtained  by  multiplying  the  numbers  in  the  second 
column  by  1.0357x10"-.  The  fourth  column  contains  the  numbers 
obtained  by  Hittorf  for  the  ratio  of  the  loss  of  salt  at  the  kathode  to  the 
total  loss,  that  is,  the  values  of  n^  while  in  the  last  two  columns  the  values 
of  the  velocities  of  the  kations  and  anions  are  given  as  derived  from  the 
numbers  in  the  third  and  fourth  columns. 


Migration  Velocity  of  the  Ions. 


Substance. 


KCl  .  . 
NaCl  . 
LiCl.  . 
NH4CI . 
HCl.  . 
KNO3  . 
NaNOa 
AgNOj. 
KOH  . 
NaOH  . 


m 


00 


I307X  10' 

1095 

lOlO 

1297 

3752 
1254 

1042 

II59 

2360 

2137 


u 

+  v 

V 

cm.  per  sec. 

u  +  v 

I35XIO-* 

.51 

113 

.62 

105 

.68 

134 

.51 

389 

.21 

130 

.50 

108 

.61 

120 

.53 

244 

.74 

221 

.84 

u 

V             1 

cm. 

per  sec. 

cm.  jier  sec. 
69  X  lO"*^ 

66 

X  10"^ 

43 

70 

34 

71 

71 

63 

311 

78 

65 

65 

42 

66 

56 

64 

63 

181 

35 

186 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  obtained  for  the  same  ion  from 
different  salts  agree  fairly  well  together,  the  differences  being  probably 
due  to  inaccuracies  in  the  values  for  the  migration  data.  This  is  rendered 
extremely  probable  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  accurately  measuring 
the  loss  of  salt  near  the  electrodes.  Further,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
migration  data  have  only  been  determined  for  comparatively  concentrated 
solutions,  and  that  the  values  of  the  mi^' rat  ion  constants  seem  to  change 
slightly  with  the  concentration,  so  that,  instead  of  usiiij,^  tl.e  values  given 
in  the  table,  we  ought  to  use  those  for  a  very  dilute  solution,  such  as  is 
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by  determining  first  the  osmotic  pressure,/,  produced  when  A^  molecules 
__©£  some  body,  such  as  sugar,  which  is  not  an  electrolyte  and  hence  is 

.  J  not  dissociated,  is  dissolved  in  unit  volume  of  water,  and,  secondly,  the 
osmotic  pressure,  /',  produced  when  the  same  number  of  molecules  of 
an  electrolyte  is  dissolved,  we  can  calculate  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
molecules,  n,  which  are  dissociated  to  the  total  number  of  molecules 

_  present,  that  is,  calculate  the  ionisation  coefficient  a.    Thus 

/    N+n     ,.  «      ,. 


or 


P 


In  the  same  way,  from  the  comparison  of  the  depression  of  the  freezing- 
point  (§  225)  produced  by  N  molecules  of  a  non-electrolyte  with  that 
produced  by  the  same  number  of  molecules  of  an  electrolyte  we  can, 
making  the  same  supposition  as  to  each  of  the  ions  of  a  dissociated 
molecule  producing  the  same  depression  as  an  undissociated  molecule, 
calculate  from  such  observations  the  value  of  the  ionisation  coefficient. 

In  the  following  table  the  values  of  the  ionisation  coefficients  as 
obtained  from  these  entirely  different  data  are  given,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  agreement  of  the  numbers  obtained  in  the  various  ways 
is  on  the  whole  very  fair.  Whether  we  accept  the  dissociation  hypothesis 
or  not,  at  any  rate  these  numbers  show  that  there  must  be  some  intimate 
mlation  between  the  cause  of  the  conductivity  of  electrolytes,  the  depres- 
sion of  the  freezing-point  and  the  osmotic  pressure. 


Ionisation  Coefficients. 


Substano^. 

HCl          .         .         .| 

1x2^04      •            • 

KOH       .                A 

NaOH    . 

NajCOj  .                \ 

Concentration 

• 

Coefficient  of  Ionisation  Deduced 

in 
Gram  -  Molecules 

from 

from  Depression 

per  Litre. 

Conductivity. 

of  Freezing- Point. 
0.98 

0.002 

1. 00 

0.0 1 

0.99 

0.96 

o.l 

0.94 

0.89 

0.003 

0.90 

0.86 

0.005 

0.85 

0.84 

0.05 

a62 

0.61 

0.002 

1. 00 

0.98 

0.0 1 

0.99 

0.94 

O.I 

0.93 

0.83 

0002 

0.99 

098 

0.0 1 

099 

0.94 

0.05 

0.90 

0.88 

0.003 

0.91 

0.96 

0.005 

0.86 

0.96 

0.05 

0.65 

0.73 
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644.  Polarisation. — If  an  electrolytic  cell  is  prepared  containing  i 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  electrodes  being  composed  of  platinum 
plates,  and  this  cell  and  a  galvanometer  are  included  in  a  circuit  togethei 
with  a  source  of  E.M.F.,  the  following  phenomena  will  occur.  If  the 
E.M.F.  of  the  battery  is  less  than  about  1.7  volts,  on  closing  the  drcoil 
the  galvanometer  will  indicate  that  a  current  passes  in  the  circuit  The 
strength  of  the  current  will,  however,  rapidly  decline,  till  after  a  short 
time  only  a  very  minute  current  will  continue  to  pass.  If  the  E.M.F.  of 
the  battery  is  greater  than  1.7  volts  the  current  will  decrease  in  strengdi 
for  some  time  after  the  closing  of  the  circuit,  but  it  will  never  become 
evanescent,  as  was  the  case  when  the  E.M.F.  was  below  1.7  volts.  I( 
after  the  passage  of  a  current  through  the  electrolytic  cell,  the  battery  is 
removed  and  the  circuit  completed  by  joining  together  the  ends  of  the 
wires  which  were  connected  to  the  poles  of  the  battery,  a  current  will 
pass  round  the  circuit  for  some  time  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in 
which  the  current  sent  from  the  battery  passed.  Thus  the  plates  of 
platinum  immersed  in  the  electrolyte  possess  the  power  not  only  of 
practically  stopping  the  passage  of  a  current  in  a  circuit  in  which  the 
E.M.F.  is  less  than  1.7  volts,  that  is,  are  capable  of  exerting  an  E.M.F. 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  is  due  to  the  battery,  and  so 
of  preventing  the  passage  of  a  current ;  but  also  this  opposing  E.M.F. 
continues  for  some  time  after  the  removal  of  the  external  E.M.F.,  so  that 
the  electrodes  are  able  to  send  a  current  through  the  circuit  This  pheno- 
menon is  called  polarisation,  and  the  electrodes  are  said  to  be  polarised 
If  a  current  is  passed  through  an  electrolytic  cell  containing  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  in  which  the  electrodes  are  of  platinum,  and  the  E.M.F. 
between  the  electrodes  is  measured  immediately  after  the  removal  of  the 
external  E.M.F.,  it  will  be  found  to  be  1.07  volts,  the  anode  being  at  the 
higher  potential. 

It  must  be  noticed  that,  although  according  to  the  ionic  hypothesis 
the  ions  exist  in  the  electrolyte  in  the  dissociated  condition,  it  does  not 
follow  that  no  work  has  to  be  done  to  liberate  the  ions  from  the  solution. 
In  the  solution  each  ion  has  its  appropriate  charge ;  when  the  ion  is 
liberated  at  the  electrode,  however,  this  charge  has  been  removed,  so  that 
the  condition  of  the  liberated  ions  is  quite  different  from  that  when  they 
were  in  the  solution.  If  we  assume  that  the  hydrogen,  say,  as  it  is  gi^'cn 
off,  consists  of  molecules  each  containing  two  atoms,  these  atoms  being 
held  tof^ether  by  chemical  forces  so  as  to  form  a  compound,  containing, 
however,  only  one  kind  of  element ;  then  if,  as  seems  probable,  chemical 
combination  really  consists  in  the  holding  together  of  the  atoms  by  the 
electrical  forces  in  play  between  their  charges,  we  are  led  to  the  necessity 
for  supposing  that  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  given  off  at  the  kathode 
must  consist  of  a  positively  charged  atom  and  a  negatively  charged  atom. 
Hence  in  the  process  of  electrolysis,  while  one  hydrogen  atom  retains  its 
positive  charge  the  other  loses  its  positive  charge,  and  t-akes  up  from 
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lie  kathode  an  equal  negative  ^charge,  and  the  two  combine  to  form  a 
iiolecule  of  neutral  hydrogen.  As  far  as  the  passage  of  electricity  through 
be  electrolytic  cell  is  concerned,  the  giving  up  of  its  positive  charge  to  the 
athode  by  a  hydrogen  ion  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  taking  an  equal 
e^^ative  charge  from  the  kathode,  so  that  although  all  the  hydrogen  ions 
k>  not  lose  their  charge  when  they  are  liberated,  as  we  have  tacitly  assumed 
1  the  preceding  pages,  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  through 
be  cell,  while  a  given  number  of  H  ions  are  liberated,  is  the  same  as  it 
rould  be  if  all  the  H  ions  gave  up  all  their  charges  to  the  kathode. 

The  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  polarised  electrodes  are  able, 
rhen  the  E.M.F.  sending  a  current  through  the  cell  is  removed,  to  send  a 
urrent  through  the  circuit  in  the  reverse  direction,  is  that  the  gases  pro- 
uced  at  the  electrodes  are  not  entirely  liberated  and  given  off,  but  that 
lie  platinum  absorbs  a  certain  quantity  of  the  gas.  On  the  removal  of 
be  E.M.F.  this  absorbed  gas  tends  to  return  into  the  solution,  and  each 
>n  of  the  kation,  when  it  leaves  the  kathode,  becomes  charged  positively, 
rhile  each  anion  as  it  leaves  the  anode  is  negatively  charged.  Thus 
ositive  electricity  is  taken  away  from  the  kathode  and  negative  from  the 
node,  and  hence  in  the  external  circuit  connecting  the  electrodes  a  current 
rill  flow  from  the  anode  to  the  kathode,  that  is,  in  the  reverse  direction 
>  the  original  current. 

There  are  two  distinct  effects  which  are  in  general  included  under  the 
srm  polarisation.  One  of  these  is  the  back  E.M.F.,  which  must  exist 
^hen  chemical  decomposition  is  being  performed  by  the  current,  in  order 
hat  the  requisite  amount  of  energy  may  be  supplied  by  the  current.  The 
»ther  is  an  effect  due  to  the  accumulation  of  the  products  of  the  decom- 
position on  or  near  the  electrodes.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  electrolysis 
»f  dilute  sulphuric  acid  between  unplatinised  platinum  electrodes,  the 
K>Iarisation  E.M.F.  amounts  to  about  1.7  volts.  Le  Blanc  has,  however, 
ihown  that  if  platinised  electrodes  are  employed,  water  may  be  decom- 
wsed  with  an  E.M.F.  of  only  1.07  volts.  When  unplatinised  electrodes 
ure  used  the  gases  are  evolved  in  the  form  of  bubbles  which  form  on  the 
>lates,  and  it  would  appear  that  a  certain  amount  of  work  has  to  be  done 
n  producing  these  bubbles.  With  platinised  electrodes,  on  the  other 
land,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  gases  separated  by  the  passage  of  the 
nirrent  will  not  be  liberated  in  the  gaseous  form,  but  will  be  absorbed  by 
;hc  platinum,  and,  in  addition,  the  numerous  small  points  which  are 
iresent  on  the  platinised  surface  seem  to  facilitate  the  evolution  of  the 
Mibbles.  Hence  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  1.07  volts  represents 
;hc  E.M.F.,  which  corresponds  to  the  chemical  work,*  that  is,  the  splitting 
ip  of  the  chemical  compound  that  forms  the  electrolyte,  which  is  done  in 
ic  cell,  while  the  greater  value,  1.7  volts,  which  is  necessary  to  produce 
iecomposition  when  unplatinised  platinum  electrodes  are  employed,  is 

1  We  shall  return  to  the  subject  of  tlie  connection  between  the  E.M.F.  and  the 
snei^  required  to  perform  the  chemical  work  in  §  558. 
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the  other  quadrants  of  the  electrometer  are  connected  to  two  small 
mercury-cups,  a  and  b.  Two  platinum  wires  are  attached  to  the 
prongs  of  the  fork  in  such  a  way 


t  when  the  prongs  move  towards 

another  one  wire  dips  into  the 

-cup  ^,  and   connects  the 

trolytic   cell  with  the  battery, 

griiile  when  the  prongs  move  away 

each  other  the  wire  attached  to 

prong  is  withdrawn  from  the  cup 

while  that  attached  to  the  other 

dipped  into  the  cup  a,  and  hence 

nects  the  electrolytic  cell  with 

electrometer.  Thus  as  the  fork  vibrates  the  electrolytic  cell  is  alter- 
Zinately  connected  with  the  battery  and  with  the  electrometer,  and  from  the 
^'-tteflection  of  the  electrometer  the  E.M.F.  of  polarisation  can  be  obtained. 
As  the  E.M.F.  of  the  battery  is  increased  it  is  found  that  at  first  the 
^polarisation  E.M.F.  increases,  and  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  E.M.F. 
^<lf  the  battery.  As  the  primary  E.M.F.,  however,  gets  larger  the  polarisa- 
^.tion  E.M.F.  increases  more  slowly,  but  recent  experiments  seem  to  show 
^S^Aat  it  goes  on  increasing  very  slightly  even  after  the  primary  E.M.F.  has 
]t  tnached  such  a  value  that  an  appreciable  current  will  pass  through  the 
"   cell)  so  that  no  definite  maximum  of  polarisation  can  be  said  to  exist. 

A  phenomenon  which  is  intimately  related  with  that  of  polarisation, 
■r\  mxad  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  is  the  minimum  E.M.F.  required 
[-"  to  produce  continuous  decomposition.  This  E.M.F.  must  of  course  be 
jr.  g^reater  than  the  polarisation  E.M.F.  for  the  corresponding  current,  for 
€»therwise  no  current  would  pass  through  the  cell,  and  hence  no  continuous 
decomposition  would  take  place. 

Numerous  experiments  on  the  minimum  E.M»F.  required  to  produce 
continuous  decomposition  have  been  made  by  Le  Blanc,  and  some  of  the 
values  he  has  obtained  for  solutions  containing  i  gram  equivalent  per 


i 

* 


jt   litre  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 


« 


r 


Solution  of 


ZnS04    . 
ZnBrj     . 

Pb(NOA 
AgNOs  . 

Cd(NO.).. 

CdSO^   ." 

CdClj     . 


Minimum  E.M.F. 
for  Contituious 
Decomposition. 


2.35  volts. 
1.80 


1.52 
0.70 
1.98 
2.03 

1.78 


Solution  of 


H.SO4 
HNO3 
H3PO, 
HCl  . 


Minimum  E.M.F. 

for  Continuous 

Decomposition 

(Unplatinised 

Electrodes). 

1.67 
1.69 
1.70 

I.31 
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U  will  be  noticed  that,  in  the  case  of  acids  which  on  electrolysis  evohe 
hyvlri.>^tn  at  the  kathode  and,  owing  to  secondary  reactions,  oxygen  at 
the  ancKle,  decomposition  starts  with  a  potential  difference  of  1.7  vohs 
E\t>enrnon:>  on  the  influence  of  the  concentration  of  the  solutions  on  the 
mininiuiu  E.M.F.  required  to  produce  continuous  decomposition  have 
shov^n  that,  in  the  case  of  solutions  of  acids  where  the  value  is  about  1.7, 
this  va'ue  is  practically  independent  of  the  concentration.  In  the  cascrf 
such  acv:>  as  hydrochloric  acid,  however,  where  the  value  is  considerablr 
Ix'Iow  I.',  :he  minimum  E.M.F.  increases  as  the  dilution  is  increased, asd 
appaviches  the  value  1.7  for  \*ery  great  dilutions.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
tha:  ;n  a  \cry'  dilute  solution  of  HCl  the  gas  liberated  at  the  anode  is  00 
longer  chlorine,  but  that  a  secondary  reaction  takes  place  and  oxygen  is 
cvolvevl  :  so  that  at  these  great  dilutions  the  electrolysis  of  HCI,  as  of  the 
v>ther  acids.  in\olves  the  evolution  of  H  and  O,  and  under  these  circmn- 
stances  the  minimum  E.M.F.  is  the  same  for  all. 


CHAPTER   XVI 
CONTACT  B.M.P.  AND  THE    VOLTAIC  CELL 

646.  Contact  Eleetrifleation.  —  if  a  metaJ  needle,  a  (Fig.  si9X 
having  the  shape  of  half  a  quadrant  electrometer  needle,  is  suspended 
by  a  fine  wire  so  as  to  be  able  to  turn  about  a  vertical  axis  through 
B,  just  above  two  metal  semicircles,  one  of  which,  Z,  is  of  zinc,  and  the 
Other,  C,  of  copper,  then  on  elearifying  the  needle,  if  it  is  symmetrically 
arranged,  no  deflection  will  occur  if  the  linc  and  copper  are  insulated 
the  one  from  the  other.  If,  however,  the  zinc  and 
copper  are  put  in  contact,  either  directly  or  through 
a  conducting  wire,  the  needle  will  be  deflected.  If 
the  needle  is  charged  with  positive  electricity,  the  de- 
flection will  be  away  from  the  iinc  and  towards  the 
copper,  thus  indicating  that  the  zinc  is  al  a  higher 
potential  than  the  copper.  This  dilTerence  of  poten- 
tial between  the  zinc  and  copper,  as  indicated  by  the 
chained  needle  suspended  over  the  metals,  is  said  to 
be  due  to  contact  elect rifi cation.  The  magnitude  of 
the  contact  dilTerence  of  potential  does  not  depend 
on  the  time  the  meials  are  in  contact,  nor  on  the 
area  of  the  surface  of  contact  ;  it  does  however 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  metals,  both  chemical  and  physical,  and 
on  the  temperature.  The  nature  of  the  surfaces  of  the  metals  which 
are  exposed  to  the  air  also  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  magni- 
tude of  the  contact  difference  of  potential.  A  list  of  the  metals  can 
be  drawn  up  such  that  any  metal  in  the  list  when  put  in  contact  with 
any  of  the  following  metals  is  al  the  higher  potential,  but  is  ai  the  lower 
potential  when  put  in  contact  with  any  of  the  metals  before  ii  in  the 
list.  The  following  is  such  a  list  :  Zinc,  lead,  tin,  iron,  capper,  silver, 
gold.  This  list,  which  was  first  given  by  Volla,  who  discovered  the 
contaa  effect,  is  called  Volta's  series. 

If  three  metals.  A,  B,  and  C,  are  put  into  contact  in  pairs,  the  differ- 
ence in  potential  between  any  two  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  Ihe 
difference  in  potential  produced  by  the  contact  of  each  of  the  metals 
with  the  third.  Thus  suppose  the  difference  in  potential  produced  by 
the  contact  of  A  and  B  is  /,.  while  thai  between  B  and  C  is  /j,  then  the 
difference  of  potential  produced  by  the  contact  of  A  and  C  is  p^  +^,. 
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This  law  can  be  ver>'  clearly  exhibited  by  w*^a»»*  of  diagnms  in 
which  the  potential  of  a  metal  is  represented  by  the  height  of  a  xect> 
an<:!e.  Thus  in  :he  case  of  the  three  metals,  tin,  copper,  and  iron,  the 
dinerence  in  pi»:ent:al  between  tin  and  copper  is  cxj  volts,  the  tinbdn; 
at  the  higher  potential  ;  hence,  if  we  take  i  cm.  to  represent  a  Tolt,« 
draw  the  rectan^'les  \.i\  Fig.  520,  snch  that  the  height  of  the  tin  red- 
an i^^e  is  0.5  cm.  greater  than  that  of  the  copper  rectangle.  The  dif- 
ference in  potential  between  tin  and  iron  is  a3  volts,  so  that,  the  lin 
rccMni:;e  being  drawn  the  same  height  as  before,  the  iron  rectangte 
will  l^  a;  cm.  lower,  as  sho\%-n  at  {h).  The  diflference  in  potential 
between  the  copper  and  the  iron  will  be  two-tenths  of  a  volt,  and  if 
the  rv\::.in^.:':e  for  the  copper  is  drawn  of  the  same  height  as  in  (a),  the 
rtctanj^-io  representing  the  iron  will  be  a2  cm.  higher,  that  is,  it  mill 
be  of  the  s.ime  height  as  in  ^). 

If  we  inui^'ine  the  copper  and  the  iron  both  put  into  cxmtact  vrth 
the  «vmie  piece  of  tin,  then  it  is  at  once  e\ident,  from  a  consideratioD 
iyi  Y\^.  ;:>?  .:',  that  the  difference  in  potential  between  the  copper  and 
the  irop.  i-  the  same  as  it  is  when  the\-  are  put  in  direct  contact.    Thus 
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the  JirtVrence  in  the  potential  of  any  two  metals  is  the  same,  whether 
tr.oy  are  put  in  liirect  contact  or  whether  they  are  joined  by  means  of 
a  wire  co:v.j"H">>ed  of  another  metal. 

It  for.»^\\s  from  the  above  law  that  if  we  arrange  a  circuit  of  which 
the  pans  are  of  different  metals,  but  the  first  and  last  metals  ait  the 
same,  then  there  will  be  no  difference  in  potential  between  these  end 
pi'inions. 

If,  however,  the  first  and  last  metals  are  different,  say  A  and  A 
the  difference  in  potential  between  these  metals  being  /,  then  the  dif- 
ference in  potentizd  between  the  end  metals  i*-ill  be  equal  to^,  although 
they  are  connected  together  by  other  metals. 

It  mij^'ht  at  tirst  si^ht  appear,  since  we  have  two  metals  s4  and  />  at 
a  difference  of  potential  /.  and  that  owing  to  the  contact  difference  of 
potential  they  arc  kept  at  this  constant  difference,  that  on  connecting  A 
and  />  by  means  of  a  wire,  a  current  would  be  set  up  in  this  wire.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  for  suppose  we  attempt  to  connect  A  and  B 
^'  a  wire  of  the  metal  ^1,  then  the  difference  of  potential  between  the 
i  of  this  wire  and  the  metal  B  is  /,  but  when  the  wire  touches  B^ 
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owing  to  the  contact,  a  diflference  in  potential  of  p  will  be  developed  at 
the  point  of  contact,  and  this  difference  of  potential  will  prevent  the 
difference  of  potential  which  exists  between  the  metals  A  and  B^  forming 
the  end  of  the  chain,  forcing  electricity  through  the  wire.  The  same 
can  be  shown  to  be  true  whatever  the  nature  of  the  wire  by  which  A 
and  B  are  joined,  so  that  by  no  arrangement  of  metals,  all  at  the  same 
temperature,  can  we  obtain  a  current  in  a  circuit  which  is  composed 
exclusively  of  metals. 

The  case  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  contact  differences  of  poten- 
tial between  liquids,  or  between  metals  and  liquids,  is  however  quite 
clifferent  Thus  when  copper  is  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid,  the  copper  is  at  the  higher  potential,  while  zinc,  which  is  at  the 
higher  potential  when  in  contact  with  copper,  ought,  if  the  liquid 
behaved  as  a  metal  would,  according  to  the  above  law,  to  be  at  a 
higher  potential  than  the  sulphuric  acid  solution,  instead  of  which  it 
is  at  a  lower  potential.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  arrange  a  circuit  com- 
posed partly  of  solid  and  partly  of  liquid  conductors,  such  that  a  dif- 
ference of  potential  exists  between  two  parts  of  the  circuit,  even  when 
these  parts  are  connected  by  a  conducting  wire.  Thus  suppose  we 
have  a  circuit  composed  of  a  plate  of  copper  dipping  in  a  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid,  a  plate  of  zinc  also  dipping  in  this  solution,  and  a  copper 
wire  touching  the  zinc.  The  diagram  of  the  poten- 
tials is  shown  in  Fig.  521.  The  copper,  Cu,  is  at  a 
higher  potential  than  the  solution,  H2SO4,  while  the 
solution  is  at  a  higher  potential  than  the  zinc,  Zn. 
The  zinc  is  at  a  higher  potential  than  the  copper 
wire,  Cu',  so  that  the  wire  is  at  a  lower  potential 
than  the  copper  plate.  Hence  by  this  arrange- 
ment we  have  got  two  portions  of  the  same  metal 
(copper),  which,  owing  to  contact  differences  of 
potential,  are  at  different  potentials,  and,  since  when  the  copper  wire 
is  put  in  contact  with  the  copper  plate  we  are  dealing  with  the  contact 
of  the  same  metal,  and  therefore  no  contact  difference  of  potential  is 
produced  which  would  annul  the  tendency  of  the  existing  difference 
of  potential  to  cause  electricity  to  move  in  the  circuit,  we  have  here  an 
arrangement  suitable  for  producing  an  electric  current. 

It  is  not  even  necessary  that  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals  occurs 
in  the  circuit,  or  even  that  two  metals  be  employed,  for  a  galvanic 
element  can  be  produced  in  which  no  such  contact  of  dissimilar  metals 
occurs,  or  in  which  only  a  single  metal  is  employed.  Thus,  when  immersed 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  copper  is  at  a  higher  potential  than  lead,  while 
when  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphide  (NagS),  copper  is  at  a 
lower  potential  than  the  lead.  Hence  if  we  have  two  glass  vessels,  one 
containing  dilute  acid  and  the  other  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphide,  and 
place  a  strip  of  lead  so  that  one  end  dips  in  the  acid  and  the  other  end 
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dips  in  the  solution  of  the  sulphide,  while  one  plate  of  cx>pper  is  placed 
in  the  acid  and  another  in  the  sulphide  solution,  then,  as  sho«ii  by 

the  diagram  in  Fig.  522,  the  copper  is 
Ca  Pb  ^^   at  a  higher  potential  than  the  lead  in 

the  acid  in  the  vessel  A,  while  the 
copper  in  the  vessel,  B,  containing  the 
sodium  sulphide  solution  is  at  a  loirer 
potential  than  the  lead.  Hence  the 
copper  plate  c  is  at  a  higher  potential 
than  the  copper  plate  D,  and  if  they  are 
joined  by  a  copper  wire,  a  current  of 
electricity  will  flow  through  the  wire, 
although  there  is  no  contact  of  dis- 
similar metals. 

546.  Magnitade  of  the  Contaet 
DifTerence  of  PotentiaL— In  a  voltaic 
cell  consisting,  say,  of  a  plate  of  zinc 
and  a  plate  of  copper  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  solution,  there  are  three  different  contacts  between  dissimilar 
materials,  namely  zinc/copper,  copper/acid,  and  acid/zinc,  and  hence  we 
have  to  deal  with  three  contact  differences  of  potential.  The  question 
as  to  the  relative  magnitude  of  these  three  contact  differences  is  one 
which  has  occasioned  an  immense  amount  of  discussion.  The  question 
does  not  lend  itself  to  experimental  decision,  for  no  method  has  as  yet 
been  devised,  which  is  free  from  all  objection,  for  measuring  the  contact 
difference  of  potential  between  two  bodies  without  the  intervention 
of  one  or  more  other  media,  although,  as  we  shall  see  in  §  549,  this 
can  be  got  over  if  we  accept  the  ionic  theory.  Thus,  in  the  experiment 
of  the  charged  electrometer-needle  suspended  over  the  zinc  and  copper 
quadrants  described  in  §  545,  what  is  measured  is  not  the  potential 
difference  between  the  zinc  and  the  copper  but  the  difference  in  potential 
between  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  zinc  and  that  of  the  air  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  copper.  Hence  if  we  indicate  the  true  contact 
difference  of  potential  between  zinc  and  copper  by  Zn/Cu  and  so  on,  then 
what  is  actually  measured  is  the  sum  of  the  three  contact  differences  of 
potential,  air/Zn  + Zn/Cu +  Cu/air.  Thus  if  the  two  quantities  air/Zn 
and  Cu/air  arc  not  both  zero  or  equal  and  opposite,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  quantity  Zn/Cu  is  not  zero,  or  at  any  rate  very  small,  so  that  the 
two  metal  quadrants  may  be  really  at  the  same  potential,  and  we  need 
not  necessarily  have  two  parts  of  a  conductor  at  different  potentiab  when 
the  electricity  is  at  rest. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an  experiment  showing  that  the 
difference  of  potential  of  about  0.7  volts,  which  is  observed  between  the 
air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  piece  of  zinc  and  a  piece  of  copper  which 
are  in  contact,  \s  leaW^  Olm^  \o  \\v^  1;vkx  vVv^i  v\\ft  metals  themselves  are  at 
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^rence  of  potential,  yet  the  following  considerations  indicate  that 
lifference  ahnost  certainly  cannot  exist.  Suppose  that  a  copper 
inc  wire  when  joined  together  were  actually  at  a  difference  of 

1  of  0.7  volts,  and  that  a  current  c  were  passed  through  these 
the  direction  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc.    The  fall  of  potential 
le  combined  wire  can  then  be  shown  diagrammatically  as  in 
.    The  current  passing  in  the  direction  OPQ,  there  is  a  continuous 
potential  along  the  copper  wire 
irding  to  Ohm's  law,  which  is 
ited    by  the  line  ar      At    P, 
',  where  the  copper  and  zinc 
ere  will  be  a  contact  difference 
itial  which  will  raise  the  poten- 
le  end  of  the  zinc  wire  0.7  volts 
lat  of  the  copper,  so  that  while 
ential  of  the  point  P  on  the 
s  represented  by  the  point  B  on 
re,  that  of  the  point  P  on  the 

2  will  be  represented  by  c.  In 
wire,  from  P  to  Q,  the  fall  of  potential  will  be  regular  and  accord- 
)hm*s  law.  Now  as  the  current  passes  from  the  copper  to  the 
as  to  move  against  an  E.M.F.  represented  by  CB,  that  is,  0.7  volts, 

result  is  that  an  amount  of  work  must  be  done  represented  by 
)ules  in  each  second,  for  the  electricity  has  at  the  junction  been 
)  a  higher  "level,"  and  so  its  potential  energy  is  increased.    This 

in  the  electrical  energy  will  take  place  at  the  expense  of  the 
the  junction,  so  that  there  will  be  an  absorption  of  heat  at  the 

equal  in  electrical  units  to  0.7  C.  watts.  Or  since  a  watt  is 
>  0.2387  calories  per  second,  there  will  be,  if  the  current  is  one 

a  167  calories  absorbed  per  second.  This  absorption  of  heat 
reversible,  so  that  on  reversing  the  direction  of  the  current  the 
lantity  of  heat  would  appear  at  the  junction.     Now  in  §  500  we 

fact  considered  this  very  problem  when  dealing  with  the  Peltier 
nd  it  was  there  mentioned  that  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed 
the  circumstances  we  have  been  considering  is  really  only 
*  calories  per  second.  We  are  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion 
such  difference  of  potential  as  0.7  volts  can  really  exist  between 
of  copper  and  a  piece  of  zinc  when  in  contact,  and  that  the 
:e  of  potential  which  has  been  called  the  contact  difference  of 
1  is  mainly,  at  any  rate,  a  difference  of  potential  between  the  air 
eighbourhood  of  the  two  metals. 

e  conclude  that  the  actual  difference  of  potential  between  two 
n  contact  is  that  which  is  deducible  from  the  value  of  the  Peltier 
lat  is,  of  the  order  of  0.0007  volts,  then,  in  most.  o{  \.V\t  cckWVi^^x'aL- 

to  the  €[^ctTomoi\w^  forces  in   c\rcu\ls  cotvlam\xv%  rcv^VaX^  "JsxA 
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stttxaction,  so  that  both  of  these  forces  will  oppose  the  passage  of  the  ions 
on  to  the  metal,  and  a  state  of  equilibrium  will  be  set  up  in  which  the 
^ectro-static  fotx:e  and  the  solution  pressure  of  the  metal  are  together 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  force  with  which  the  ions  in  the  liquid  tend  to 
leave  the  solution  and  attach  themselves  to  the  metal 

Contact  differences  of  potential  not  only  exist  between  two  different 
electrolytes  in  contact,  but  also  between  two  solutions  of  the  same 
electrolyte  if  the  concentration  is  different  Nemst  has  explained  the 
difference  of  potential  existing  between  two  solutions  of  the  same  salt, 
when  the  concentrations  differ,  in  the  following  way.  Suppose  that  a 
strong  solution  of,  say,  hydrochloric  acid  is  in  contact  with  pure  water, 
then  the  acid  will  diffuse  into  the  water.  Since,  on  the  ionic  theory,  the 
hydrogen  ions  and  the  chlorine  ions  are  regarded  as  being  capable  of 
independent  motion,  and  since  their  velocities  of  migration  are  regarded 
as  different,  that  of  the  hydrogen  being  the  greater,  the  H  ions  will  travel 
fiister  into  the  water  than  the  CI  ions.  Hence,  as  the  H  ions  carry  a 
positive  charge,  the  water  will  become  positively  charged,  owing  to  the 
ptesence  of  an  excess  of  H  ions,  and  the  solution  negatively,  owing  to  the 
excess  of  CI  ions.  The  process  will  not  go  on  indefinitely,  for  as  the 
water  becomes  positively  charged  an  electro-static  repulsion  will  be  pro- 
duced, tending  to  check  the  advent  of  the  positively  charged  H  ions,  and 
to  accelerate  the  negatively  charged  CI  ions.  Thus  the  H  ions  will 
diffuse  more  quickly  at  first,  till  the  difference  of  potential  produced 
between  the  water  and  the  solution  is  so  great  that  the  electro-static 
forces  on  the  charged  ions  cause  the  H  and  CI  ions  to  diffuse  at  the  same 
rate.  As  the  diffusion  continues,  the  number  of  ions  in  the  weaker 
solution  will  increase,  and  hence  the  tendency 
of  the  ions  from  the  stronger  solution  to  move 
into  the  weaker  solution  will  also  decrease, 
and  the  difference  of  potential  necessary  to 
prevent  the  H  ions  diffusing  more  quickly 
than  the  CI  ions  will  be  less.  In  other  words, 
the  contact  difference  of  potential  will  de- 
crease when,  owing  to  diffusion,  the  concen- 
trations of  the  two  solutions  become  more 
nearly  equal. 

In  the  case  of  electrolytes  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  list  such  as  Volta's  list  for  the 
metals,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  arrange  a 
series  of  electrolytes  to  form  a  circuit  which  can  produce  a  current  throuj(h 
the  circuit.  Such  a  circuit  (Fig.  524)  consists  of  a  fairly  strong  solution 
of  potassium  chloride  (KCl),  a  weak  solution  of  KCl,  a  weak  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (HCl),  a  fairly  strong  solution  of  HCI,  this  solution 
being  in  contact  with  the  strong  solution  of  KCl,  when  a  current  will 
circulate  through  the  solutions  as  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  524. 


Fig.  524. 
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A  current -producing  circuit  cannot,  however,  be  formed  by  a  setws  d 
differently  concentrated  solutions  of  the  same  electrolyte; 

648.  The  Capillary  Electrometer.— The  measuremcDt  of  the 
contact  difference  of  potential  between  a  metal  and  a  liquid  has  been 
rendered  possible  owing  to  a  discovery  of  Lippmann's,  who  found  that 
when  a  current  is  passed  across  the  surface  separating  mercury  and 
dilute  sulphuric  ,icid,  in  the  direction  from  the  acid  to  the  mercury, 
the  area  of  the  surface  of  separation  tends  to  decrease,  as  if  the  surface 
tension  (J^  157)  had  increased.  Conversely,  if  by  any  means  the  am 
of  the  surface  of  separation  is  varied,  a  current  will  be  produced  in  i 
wire  connecting'  (he  mercury  and  the  solution.  The  effect  of  tbe  applia- 
lion  of  an  E.M.F  across  the  surface  of  separation  of  mercury  and  dilate 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  surface  tension  has  been  applied  by  Lippmannto 


the  construction  of  a 


lecirometer.  A  simple  form  of  capillary  electro- 
meter is  shown  in  Fig-.  52;.  A  glass  tube,  as, 
is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  into  a  line  capillair, 
C.  To  the  side  of  this  tube  is  connected  a 
reservoir,  D,  by  means  of  a  flexible  indiarubbcr 
tube.  AB  and  d  are  filled  with  mercury,  so  thai 
by  raising  n  the  height  to  which  the  mercury 
rises  in  AB  can  be  varied,  and  hence  also  the 
pressure  which  acts  tending  to  drive  the  mercoir 
out  through  the  capillary.  The  end  of  the 
capillary  dips  in  a  vessel,  E,  containing  a  dilute 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  above  and  some  mer* 
cury  below.  Platinum  wires  are  fused  through  1 
the  tube  AB  at  X,  and  through  the  vessel  E  at  ¥,  ! 
so  that  an  E.M.F.  may  be  applied  between  tbe 
'n  AB  and  that  in  e.  Since  the  angle 
t  between  mercury  and  sulphuric  acid 
Fir;.  525.  solution  and  glass  is  greater  than  90°,  the  sur- 

face tension  tends  to  drive  the  mercury  up  the 
capillary  tube,  and  a  condition  of  equilibrium  will  be  reached  when  the 
capillary  force  is  just  Iwilanced  by  the  head  of  mercury  in  ab.  The  por- 
tion of  the  meniscus  separating  the  mercury  and  the  solution  in  the 
capillary  is  observed  by  means  of  a  microscope,  t.  Since,  as  w-e  have 
seen  in  Sj  160,  the  pressure  which  the  capillary  forces  will  sustain  depends 
on  the  diameter  of  the  capillary,  and  as  the  capillary  is  never  cylindrical, 
but  is  slightly  conical,  the  meniscus  will  move  till  it  reaches  a  point  in 
the  capillary  where  the  diameter  of  the  bore  is  such  that  the  capillary 
forces  just  balance  the  head  of  mercury.  If  the  head  of  mercury  is 
increased  the  meniscus  will  move  down  into  a  narrower  part  of  the 
capillary,  and  ■i'ice  versa.  If  after  equilibrium  has  been  attained  the 
surface  tension  is  in  any  way  reduced,  the  meniscus  will  move  down  to  a 
ir  part  of  the  capillary  till  the  increase  of  the  capillary  forces  due 
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to  the  reduced  diameter  just  makes  up  for  the  reduction  in  the  surface 
tension,  and  to  bring  the  meniscus  back  to  its  original  position,  as 
indicated  by  the  cross  wires  of  the  microscope,  the  head  of  mercury  will 
have  to  be  reduced  by  lowering  the  reservoir,  D  ;  and  the  decrease  in  the 
head  as  measured  by  a  scale  fixed  alongside  ab  will  be  a  measure  of  the 
decrease  in  the  surface  tension.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  surface  tension 
increases  the  meniscus  will  move  up  to  a  wider  part  of  the  capillary,  and 
to  bring  it  back  to  the  fixed  position  the  head  of  mercury  will  have  to  be 
increased.  If  the  head  of  mercury  is  so  adjusted  that  the  meniscus  is  in 
the  sighted  position  when  the  wires  X  and  Y  are 'connected  together,  so 
that  no  external  E.M.F.  is  acting  across  the  meniscus,  it  is  found,  on 
applying  such  an  E.M.F.,  that  the  meniscus  moves,  and  that  to  bring  it 
back  to  its  sighted  position  the  head  of  mercury  in  ab  has  to  be  altered. 
For  small  differences  of  potential  the  alteration  which  has  to  be  made  in 
the  pressure  applied  to  the  mercury  to  bring  the  meniscus  back  to  its 
sighted  position  is  proportional  to  the  applied  E.M.F.  The  working  of 
the  capillary  electrometer  has  been  explained  by  von  Helmholtz  in  the 
following  manner.  At  the  surface  of  separation  between  the  mercury 
and  the  solution  there  will  exist  a  contact  difference  of  potential,  and 
since  both  the  mercury  and  the  solution  are  conductors,  and  at  their  sur- 
feice  of  separation  they  are  very  near  together,  the  difference  of  potential 
will  cause  an  accumulation  of  electricity  on  the  two  sides  of  the  bounding 
sur£sice.  For  instance,  if  we  have  two  plates  of  conducting  material 
separated  by  a  thin  sheet  of  a  dielectric,  say  ebonite,  then  if  a  difference 
of  potential  is  produced  between  the  conductors  we  know  that  the 
arrangement  will  act  as  a  condenser,  and  the  charge  on  the  two  con- 
ductors will  accumulate  on  the  surfaces  which  are  in  contact  with  the 
ebonite.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  mercury  and  the 
solution.  Since  a  difference  of  potential  is  maintained,  how  it  is  main- 
tained is  immaterial,  and  we  do  not  know  for  certain,  although  in  §  547  an 
explanation  has  been  given,  and  the  effect  is  just  as  if  a  non-conducting 
sheet  had  been  interposed  between  the  mercury  and  the  solution,  and 
then  the  two  had  been  charged  to  a  difference  of  potential  equal  to  the 
contact  difference  of  potential. 

Since  the  mercury  is  positive  to  the  solution,  we  must  suppose  that 
this  double  layer  of  electricity  on  the  surface  of  separation  consists  of 
positive  electrification  on  the  mercury  side,  and  negative  on  the  solu- 
tion side. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  influence  of  this  double  layer  on  the 
surface  tension  of  the  surface  of  separation.  In  §  157  it  was  shown  that 
if  T  is  the  observed  surface  tension  of  the  surface  separating  two  media, 
and  the  area  of  this  surface  is  increased  by  an  amount  j,  the  work  which 
has  to  be  done  is  sT,  Now  the  surface  of  separation  between  the  mercury 
and  acid  solution  with  its  double  layer  may  be  regarded  as  a  condenser, 
of  which  the  two  armatures  are  charged  to  a  potential  difference  ^,  where 
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e  is  the  contact  difTercncc  of  potential  between  the  mercury  and  the  solu- 
tion. Now,  in  any  condenser  of  which  the  plates  are  kept  at  a  constant 
difference  of  potential,  the  electrical  forces  tend  to  increase  the  capaicity 
of  the  condenser.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  the  double  layer,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  capacity  to  increase,  that  is,  for  the  area  of  the  double 
layer  to  increase.  The  result  is  that,  on  account  of  the  electrical  limxs, 
the  area  of  the  surface  of  separation  between  the  mercury  and  the  solution 
tends  to  increase,  and  so  the  electrical  forces  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
work  which  has  to  be  done  against  the  purely  surface  tension  efieos 
when  the  area  of  the  surface  of  separation  is  increased.  Thus  if  7^  is  the 
value  the  surface  tension  would  have,  suppose  no  electrical  doable  layer 
were  present,  the  work  done  in  increasing  the  area  of  the  surfiace  of 
separation  by  an  amount  s  would  be  s'r\  Therefore  s'J\  the  acttal 
amount  of  work  done  in  increasing  the  surface,  is  less  than  x7*,  the 
amount  of  work  which  would  have  to  be  done  if  no  electrical  double  layer 
existed,  by  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  electrical  forces  owing  to  the 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  double  layer.  Thus  7*,  the  actual  sur&a 
tension,  is  less  than  T\  the  surface  tension  suppose  no  double  layer 
existed,  the  ])resence  of  the  double  layer  causing  a  diminution  in  the 
obscrvfd  surface  tension. 

Suppose  ihe  contact  difference  of  potential  between  the  mercury  and 
I  he  sohilion  be  <',  the  mercury  being  at  the  higher  potential.  Then,  if  an 
external  I'l.M.K.  be  applied,  so  that  the  wire  -Vis  positive,  the  differena 
of  potential  between  the  mercury  and  solution  will  be  greater  than  <  by 
the  amount  of  the  applied  E.M.F.,  and  hence  the  charges  on  the  double 
layer  will  be  increased,  so  that  the  surface  tension  will  be  decreased,  and 
to  keep  the  meniscus  in  its  sighted  position  the  head  of  mercury  in  AB 
must  be  reduced.  If,  however,  the  applied  E.M.F.  is  in  such  a  direction 
that  it  acts  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  contact  difference  of  potential 
at  the  meniscus,  then  the  strength  of  the  double  layer  will  decrease,  and 
hence  the  surface  tension  will  increase.  This  increase  will  go  on  till  the 
applied  K.M.F.  is  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  contact  difference  of 
potential,  for  when  this  occurs  there  will  be  no  double  layer,  and  hence 
the  suif'aee  tension  will  possess  the  value  which  it  would  have  if  noelec* 
tiical  diaries  were  present.  If  the  apphed  E.M.F.  is  further  increased, 
but  still  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  contact  difference  of  potential, 
then  a  double  layer  will  again  be  formed,  but  with  the  negative  charge  on 
the  mere  uiy  side.  This  inverted  double  layer  will  cause  a  decrease  in 
the  surface  tension,  since  the  presence  of  such  a  double  layer  must 
decrease  the  surface  tension  whichever  side  is  positive.  Hence,  by  apply- 
ing an  external  K.M.F.  so  as  to  make  the  mercur>'  negative,  and  increasing 
it  till  the  surface  tension,  as  indicated  by  the  pressure  which  has  to  be 
applied  to  bring  the  meniscus  to  its  sighted  position,  is  a  maximum,  we 
shall  have  that  the  applied  E.M.F.,  when  this  ma.\imum  is  reached,  will 
■!  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  contact  difference  of  potential  betweeo 
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tile  mercury  and  the  sulphuric  acid  solution.  In  this  way,  Lippmann 
imnd  that  the  contact  difference  of  potential  between  mercury  and 
adphuric  acid  solution  was  about  i.o  volt 

The  value  of  the  surface  tension  when  the  applied  E.M.F.  is  exactly 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  contact  difference  of  potential  will  be  the  value 
of  the#5urface  tension  unaffected  by  electrical  disturbances,  and  Ostwald 
has  found  that  this  maximum  surface  tension  is  frequently  independent  of 
the  nature  of  the  electrolyte,  although  the  values  obtained  in  the  ordinary 
■ray  differ  considerably  with  different  electrolytes. 

540.  Values  of  the  Contact  DifTepenees  of  Potential  between 

WetalS  and  Liquids. — Having,  by  means  of  the  capillary  electrometer, 
determined  the  contact  difference  of  potential  between  mercury  and 
uiy  given  electrolyte  (other  electrolytes  besides  sulphuric  acid  may  be 
employedX  the  value  of  the  contact  difference  of  potential  between  any 
other  metal  and  the  electrolyte  can  be  obtained.  For,  suppose  we  have 
\  metal  My  and  we  require  to  find  the  contact  difference  of  potential 
between  this  metal  and  sulphuric  acid.  If  a  plate  of  the  metal  M  is 
capped  in  a  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  also  some 
mercury,  and  if  e^  is  the  contact  difference  of  potential  between  mercury 
and  the  solution,  and  e^  that  between  M  and  the  solution,  the  difference 
of  potential  between  the  mercury  and  the  metal  will  be  equal  to  e^  -  e.^ 
Hence,  since  we  can  measure  this  difference  of  potential  between  the 
metal  and  the  mercury,*  and  we  know  e^y  we  can  calculate  ^a.  The  fol- 
lowing values  for  the  contact  differences  of  potential  have  been  obtained 
in  this  way,  the  potential  of  the  electrolyte  being  taken  in  all  cases  as 
xero,  and  the  solution  containing  one  gram  equivalent  per  litre  : — 


Contact  Differknces  of  Potential. 


Electrolyte. 

Metal 

H3SO4. 
-0.62 

Sulphate. 
-0.52 

HCl. 

Chloride. 
-0.50 

Nitrate. 

Zinc  . 

-0.54 

-0.47 

Cadmium  . 

-0.22 

-0.16 

-0.24 

-0.17 

-0.12 

Copper 

+  0.46 

+  0.52 

+  0-35 

•  •  • 

+  0.62 

Silver 

+  0.73 

+  0.97 

+  0.57 

•  •  • 

+  1.06 

Mercury    . 

1    +0.86 

+  0.98 

+  0.57 

... 

+  1.03 

650,  The  Voltaic  Cell. — If  a  plate  of  copper  and  one  of  zinc  are 
dipped  in  a  vessel  containing  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  then, 
from  the  table  given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  potential  of  the 
solution  is  taken  as  zero,  the   potential   of  the   copper   will  be    -1-0.46 

1  Supposing  that  the  contact  difference  of  potential  l^elween  the  metal  J/  and 
mercury  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligable. 
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0.62  volts  below  that  of  the  electrolyte  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
_  as  represented  by  de,  yet,  owing  to  the  fall  of  potential  along  the 
_l^plectrolyte  so  that  the  end  D  is  at  a  higher  potential  than  the  end  C, 
^j^he  difference  of  potential  between  the  copper  and  zinc  plates,  that 
ii^  between  the  poles  of  the  cell,  is  less  when  a  current  is  passing  than 
^Jhlicn  the  cell  is  on  open  circuit.  The  change  produced  on  this  account 
_jpm  immediately  be  calculated,  for  if  r  is  the  resistance  of  the  electro- 
between  the  copper  and  zinc  plates,  that  is,  the  resistance  of  the 
then,  when  a  current  C  is  passing,  the  fall  of  potential  will  by  Ohm's 
be  equal  to  rC.  Hence  the  potential  between  the  poles  of  the  cell, 
it  is  producing  a  current  C,  will  be  1.08 -rC 
^  '  The  above  discussion,  in  the  case  of  such  a  cell  as  the  one  described, 
y  applies  to  the  first  moment  of  closing  the  circuit,  for  after  an  appre* 
Lciable  current  has  passed,  polarisation  effects  will  occur  which  will 
the  available  E.M.F.     The  polarisation  with  which  we  are 
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concerned  is  of  the  second  kind  considered  in  §  544,  that  is,  it  is 
to  the  effect  of  the  hydrogen  liberated  at  the  copper  plate  and  to 
extent  due  to  the  dissolved  zinc  ions  not  diffusing  away  from  the 
so  that  the  effect  of  the  solution  pressure  of  the  zinc  will  be  dimi- 
owing  to  the  presence  of  an  increased  number  of  zinc  ions  in  the 
section  near  the  plate.  The  polarisation  due  to  the  hydrogen  is  pro- 
duced, in  the  first  place,  by  the  copper  becoming  coated  with  a  layer 
of  fine  gas-bubbles  which  increases  the  resistance  of  the  cell,  owing  to 
the  diminished  surface  of  the  copper  available  for  the  passage  of  the 
current ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  the  copper  becoming  coated  with 
hydrogen,  the  positive  plate  becomes  practically  a  plate  of  hydrogen, 
and,  since  hydrogen  has  a  smaller  contact  difference  of  potential  with 
the  solution  than  copper,  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  is  decreased.  A  cell 
such  as  the  above,  in  which,  owing  to  polarisation,  the  E.M.F.  decreases 
mpidly  when  a  current  is  allowed  to  pass,  is  called  an  inconstant  cell.  In 
order  to  obviate  the  polarisation,  we  must  so  choose  our  electrolyte  that 
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the  chemical  processes  which  take  place  when  a  current  passes  do  not 
cause  tlie  accumulation  of  the  ions  on  the  electrodes  in  suchan'ayis 
to  increase  the  resistance  or  decrease  the  contact  differences  of  potential 
between  the  electrodes  and  the  electrolyte.  Cells  which  fulfil  this  con- 
dition more  or  less  completely  and  are,  at  any  rate  at  first,  free  fnn 
polarisation,  and  of  constant  E.M.F.  even  after  sending  a  current  aie 
called  constant  cells,  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  some  of 
the  commoner  forms  of  such  cells.  It  must  be  remembered  that  theic 
must  always  be  a  decrease  in  the  difference  of  potential  between  the 
poles  numerically  equal  to  rC,  where  r  is  the  resistance  of  the  cell  and 
C  the  current  which  is  passing.  This  apparent  reduction  in  the  E.M.F. 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  liquid  of  the  cell  has  appreciable  resistance, 
and  hence,  by  Ohm's  law,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  available  E.M.F. 
has  to  be  employed  in  driving  the  current  through  the  liquid,  that  is, 
in  moving  the  H  ions,  in  the  simple  cell  previously  considered,  to  tk 
copp?r  pole,  and  the  SO4  ions  to  the  zinc  pole.  This  effect  being  qoiie 
independent  of  the  polarisation,  will  not  be  effected  by  any  change 
calculated  to  diminish  the  polarisation,  and  can  only  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  making  the  resistance  of  the  liquid,  that  is,  r,  as  small  as 
possible. 

551.  The  Daniell  Cell.— This  form  of  cell  consists  of  a  zinc  plaie 
dipping  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  or  zinc  sulphate  and  a  copper 
plate  in  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  the  two  solutions  being  prevented 
from  mixing  by  the  interposition  of  a  partition  composed  of  porous 
earthenware.      In  some  forms  of  the  cell,  called  gravity  Daniells,  the 

porous  partition  is  done  away  with,  the  copper 
plate  Cu  (Fig.  527)  being  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  glass  vessel  and  covered  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  copper  sulphate.  The  zinc  sulphate, 
which  has  a  less  density  than  the  copper  sal* 
phate  solution,  floats  on  the  top  of  the  latter 
and,  since  convention  currents  cannot  be 
formed  and  the  process  of  diffusion  is  vciy 
slow,  the  solutions  do  not  mix  for  some  time. 
The  negative  plate  is  formed  by  a  horizontal 
disc  of  zinc,  Zn.  The  connection  with  the 
copper  plate  is  made  by  means  of  a  wire,  A,  which  passes  do\«ii  to  the 
copper  and  is  enclosed  in  an  insulating  tube,  generally  of  glass. 

The  E.M.F.  of  the  Daniell  cell  is  due  to  the  sum  of  the  contact 
differences  of  potential,  Cu  CUSO4,  CuS04'ZnS04,  ZnS04/Zn,  Zn.Co, 
and  is  aliout  1.096  volts.  Since  it  is  ver>'  probable  that  the  contact 
differences  of  potential  Zn/Cu  and  Cu.S04'ZnS04  are  very  small,  wc 
may  calculate  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  by  means  of  the  table  given  on 
page  815.  Thus  Cu  CuS04=  +0.52  and  ZnS04'Zn=  +0.52,  so  that  the 
£,M.F.  is  1.04  volts,  a  number  agreeing  approximately  with  the  value 
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1.096  obtained  by  direct  measurement.  The  E.M.F.  of  a  Daniell  cell  is 
increased  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  copper  sulphate  solution  and 
by  diluting  the  zinc  sulphate  solution. 

When  the  external  circuit  of  a  Daniell  cell  is  closed,  so  that  a  current 
passes,  the  zinc  goes  into  solution  as  zinc  sulphate,  while  the  kation  of 
the  copper  sulphate  solution,  that  is,  the  copper,  is  deposited  as  metallic 
copper  on  the  copper  plate  of  the  cell.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  since  the 
deposition  of  copper  on  the  copper  kathode  will  in  no  way  affect  either 
the  resistance  of  the  cell  or  the  contact  difference  of  potential  between 
the  copper  sulphate  solution  and  the  copper,  that  the  E.M.F.  of  this 
Ibrm  of  cell  will  not  be  decreased  on  account  of  polarisation.  When 
the  cell  sends  a  current  the  SO4  ions,  each  carrying  a  charge  of  -  2c, 
move  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  copper  pole  to  the  zinc  pole,  and 
the  copper  ions  which  are  left  at  the  copper  pole  are  deposited,  giving 
up  their  positive  charge.  At  the  same  time  the  zinc  ions  enter  the 
solution  from  the  zinc  pole,  each  carrying  a  positive  charge,  and  these 
positive  ions,  together  with  the  negative  SO4  ions  which  have  migrated 
from  near  the  copper  pole,  being  in  equivalent  proportions  in  the  solution, 
prevent  the  solution  becoming  charged. 

552.  The  Grove  CelL — The  positive  pole  of  this  cell  consists  of  a 
plate  of  platinum  in  a  strong  solution  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  negative 
pole  is  a  zinc  plate  in  a  fairly  strong  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  (i  of  acid 
to  10  of  water),  the  liquids  being  separated  by  a  porous  earthenware 
partition.  The  E.M.F.  of  this  cell  is  about  1.97  volts.  When  a  current 
passes,  the  zinc  goes  into  solution,  forming  zinc  sulphate  with  the  SO4 
ions  of  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  ;  while  the  H  ions  migrate,  each  carry- 
ing its  positive  charge,  to  the  platinum  plate,  where  they  give  up  their 
charge  and  thus  transport  the  current  through  the  cell.  The  hydrogen 
is  not,  however,  given  off  at  the  platinum,  but  a  secondary  reaction  takes 
place  between  it  and  the  nitric  acid,  which  results  in  the  combination  of 
the  hydrogen  with  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  to  form  water,  and  leaves 
an  oxide  of  nitrogen  in  the  solution.  The  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  gradually 
falls  off,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  nitric  acid  allowing  polarisation  to 
take  place,  as  well  as  the  gradually  increasing  concentration  of  the  zinc  ions 
in  the  solution  diminishing  the  potential  fall  from  the  acid  to  the  zinc. 

The  Btmsen  cell  is  the  same  as  the  Grove  cell,  except  that  the  posi- 
tive pole  consists  of  a  plate  of  gas  carbon.  A  solution  of  chromic  acid 
is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  the  nitric  acid,  the  action  being  of  a 
similar  nature.  Since  the  presence  of  chromic  acid  near  the  zinc  does 
not  materially  alter  the  solution  pressure  of  the  zinc  ions,  and  does  not 
produce  any  secondary  chemical  action  with  the  zinc,  the  porous  cell 
separating  the  chromic  acid  and  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  may  be 
omitted.  This  form  of  cell  is  called  the  chromic  acid  cell  or,  since 
bichromate  of  potash  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  the  chromic  acid, 
the  bichromate  cell. 
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56S.  The  Leelaneh^  Cell. — The  positive  pole  of  this  cell  consists 
of  a  plate  of  carbon  packed  round  with  a  mixture  of  powdered  carboo 
and  mai.ganese  dioxide  (MnOs).  The  negative  pole  consists  of  nnc, 
and  the  electrolyte  is  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  or  sal-ammoniac 
(NH4CI).  During  the  passage  of  the  current  CI  ions  move  towards  the 
zinc,  forming  zinc  chloride,  while  the  NH4  ions  move  towards  the  carboo 
kathode,  where  they  break  up  into  ammonia  (NH,),  which  dissohxs  m 
the  solution,  and  hydrogen,  which  combines  with  part  of  the  oxygen  df 
the  MnOj  to  form  water  and  MnO.  The  E.M.F.  of  this  cell  on  open 
circuit  is  about  1.6  volts,  and  with  any  but  small  currents  the  ceO 
polarises  rather  rapidly.  After  a  short  rest,  however,  the  cell  recovers, 
and  it  possesses  the  great  advantage  that  no  chemical  action  goes  00 
when  no  current  is  passing,  and  as  there  is  only  one  kind  of  electroI)te, 
diffusion  of  one  electrolyte  into  the  other,  which  always  occurs  in  time 
when  two  electrolytes  are  employed,  does  not  occur. 

554.  The  Clark  CelL— This  cell  is  not  used  for  sending'  any  bat 
the  very  smallest  currents,  but  is  employed  as  a  standard  of  E.M.F.,  and 
consists  of  an  amalgamated  zinc  anode  in  a  saturated  solution  of  zinc 
sulphate  and  a  mercury  kathode  covered  with  a  paste  formed  by  mixing 
mercurous  sulphate  with  saturated  zinc  sulphate  solution. 

The  form  of  the  Clark  cell  recommended  by  the  British  Board  of 

Trade  is  shown  in  Fig.  528.     The  mercury  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 

^^^    small  glass  tube,  contact  being  made  by  means  of  a 

C^       platinum  wire,  which  either  passes  down  a  glass  tube  or 

^ — '       is  fused  through  the  bottom  of  the  glass.    The  mercurous 

sulphate  paste  forms  a  layer,  B,  on  the  surface  of  the 

mercury,  while  the  saturated  ZnSOf  solution  c  floats  on 

the  top  of  this  paste.     The  zinc  rod  passes  through  a 

disc  of  cork,  D,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tube  above  the 

cork  is  filled  with  marine  glue,  which  serves  to  seal  the 

cell  and  thus  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  solution. 

Since  the  constancy  of  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  depends 

^^g^       on  the  zinc  sulphate  solution  remaining  saturated,  even 

^H^r        when  the  temperature  rises  so  that  the  solubility  of  the 

i-^^C^  salt  increases,  it  is  usual  to  pack  the  space  above  the 

paste  with  small  crystals  of  zinc  sulphate. 

The  E.M.F.  of  this  form  of  cell,  at  a  temperature  of 
o"*  C,  is  1.4488  volts,  while  the  E.M.F.  at  a  temperature  f  C.  is  given  by 
the  expression 

^'/=  1.4322-  ii6x  io~^7-  15)-  io~*(/-  15)2. 

The  somewhat  large  change  in  the  E.M.F.  with  temperature  is  no  doubt 
partly  due  to  the  change  in  the  solubility  of  the  zinc  sulphate  with  tem- 
perature, and  since  when  the  temperature  rises,  in  order  that  the  formula 
given  above  may  hold,  it  is  necessary  that  the  solution  should  remain 
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d  at  this  new  temperature  by  some  of  the  crystals  dissolving,  it 
tant  that  this  solution  should  be  assisted  in  every  way,  and  that 

anode  at  any  rate  should  always  be  in  a  portion  of  the  solution 

5  saturated.     In  the  form  of  cell  shown  in  Fig.  528  there  is  a 

y  for  the  denser  saturated  solution  to 

late  on  the  surface  of  the  paste  when 

iperature  is  raised,  so  that  the  solution 

iing  the  zinc  may  not  be  saturated.   With 

>f  remedying  this  defect,  the  form  of  cell 

n  Fig.  529  has  been  devised.    The  cell  is 

id  in  an  H -shaped  glass  tube,  the  mer- 

)eing  placed  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 

An  amalgam  containing  about  10  per 

zinc  is  used  for  the  anode,  and  is  placed 
ottom  of  the  other  limb,  Zn.  The  use  of 
Igam  in  the  place  of  pure  zinc  does  not 
le  E.M.F.  of  the  cell,  for  it  has  been 
lat  when  an  alloy  of  two  metals,  such  as 

1  mercury,  is  placed  in  contact  with  an  electrolyte  it  takes  up  a 
:e  of  potential  from  the  liquid  which  corresponds  to  that  which 
ccur  if  the  metal  of  which  the  solution  pressure  is  the  greater 
re  alone  present,  so  long  as  the  other  metal  is  not  in  great  excess, 
nication  is  made  with  the  mercury  and  the  amalgam  by  means 
mm  wires,  which  are  fused  through  the  bottoms  of  the  limbs  of 
s  containing  vessel.  The  mercurous  sulphate  paste  B  is  placed  on 
of  the  mercury,  and  a  layer  of  zinc  sulphate  crystals,  c,  is  placed 
le  amalgam,  so  that  when  the  temperature  alters  the  solution  may 
saturated.     In  this  form  of  cell  it  will  be  noticed  that,  as  the  zinc 

the  solution,  the  denser  saturated  solution  will  fall  and  cover  the 
that  the  solution  near  the  zinc  surface  will  always  be  saturated. 

The  Cadmium  Cell. — This  is  another  form  of  cell  used  as  a 
i  of  electromotive  force,  and  not  to  furnish  a  current,  and  it  pos- 
iie  advantage  over  the  Clark  cell  that  the  E.M.F.  changes  much 
1  temperature.  It  consists  of  a  mercury  kathode  covered  with  a 
rmed  of  mercurous  sulphate  and  a  saturated  solution  of  cadmium 
5.  The  anode  consists  either  of  a  rod  of  cadmium  or  of  an 
n  of  cadmium,  while  the  electrolyte  in  which  the  cadmium  is 
s  a  saturated  solution  of  cadmium  sulphate, 
arrangement  of  the  materials  to  form  the  cell  is  exactly  the  same 
idopted  in  the  case  of  the  Clark  cell.  The  E.M.F.  of  the  cadmium 
I  temperature  f  C,  is  given  by  the  expression 

-£■/=£  1. 01 84- 3.8  X  IO~'\/- 20) -0.065  X  I0"^(/-20)'. 

Reversibility   of  Cells.— If  a   current   is   passed   through   a 
cell  by  means  of  an  external  source,  so  as  to  enter  the  cell  at  the 
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copper  potc  2s<i  jea^rv  br  tbe  zinc  pole,  tbe  c Iwrnii  al  iraitiiMW  vfckk  «1 
taice  pU-ce  v-.::  Ik  exactly  tbe  retvne  of  diaae  that  ocoir  wIkb  die  eel 
\*Mi  Kr.<is  a  cjrrest.  ibr  :fae  copper  vil  be  dLHol*cd  to  fecm  copper 
sclp'r^:'^  2::iid  :r.'^  t.tjc  deposited  froa  tbe  line  sulpfaaze  vitarkwi.    Hcnoi^ 
paiT-.r.  J  ^r.  electric  currec:  in  tbe  renene  <fixectian  through  a  DaaieD  cd 
of  :he  v.-pe  Za.  ZnSO^  CcSO^.  Col  is  accarapaaied  bf  <hrnmal  cbonfci 
scrh  that.  Ik  hen  tbe  cell  is  itself  aHoved  to  sead  a  cnncBC,  tbe  iaicne 
cberr..  .al  ihar.^-es  take  pUce.    Thos  part  at  anr  latc  of  tbe  eoef|g7  spot 
in  v^r.dir.^'  -.he  ori^-rnal  ccrrent  tbroogb  tbe  cell  is  stored  op  m  socb  a  vif 
that  it  rr^y  at  a  fiitare  time  be  recooTerted  into  electrical  cnergT.    Aar 
o^her  form  of  eel!  may  be  used  in  tbe  same  var,  provided  tbe  prodDCtsflf 
the  rh<^n::':a!  actions  vhich  take  place  during  tbe  working  of  tbe  ceD  are 
r«^ta:n(^i  e  :h<^r  on  the  electrodes  or  in  tbe  electrolyte,  and  are  not  gim 
off.     The  r.niple  voltaic  celU  consisting  of  a  plate  of  copper  and  one  of 
zinc  in  ri  !u:6  sulphunc  acid,  is  not  reversible,  ance  tbe  hydrogen  whidi 
is  e\-o!-.ed  at  the  kathode  when  the  ceO  is  sending  a  cnrxent  escapes  in 
the  ^a'i^ous  form.     A  form  of  cell  vhich  is  specially  designed  to  store  up 
elertrira!  ener;;:.-,  so  that  it  can  be  recovered  at  a  subsequent  time  in  tbe 
form  of  a  r  .irrent,  is  called  a  storage  celL 

557.  The  Storage  Cell.  — The  commonest  form  of  storage  or 
secondare  reil  consists  of  two  lead  grids,  the  interstices  being  tilled  «-ith 
lead  sulpliate  formed  by  making  a  paste  vith  one  of  tbe  oxides  of  lead 
llthar^^c  or  red  lead,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  These  plates  are  immersed 
in  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  a  current  is  passed  through 
the  rcll  from  one  plate  to  the  other.  During  the  passage  of  the  current, 
the  hydro;(en  ions  of  the  sulphuric  acid  travel  to  the  kathode,  where  thry 
rear.t  on  the  lead  sulphate,  forming  sulphuric  acid  and  metallic  lead, 
whirh  remains  in  the  interstices  of  the  plate  in  a  >*ery  spongy  condition. 
The  S<^>|  ions  travel  to  the  anode,  where  they  also  react  on  the  lead 
sulphate,  forming  peroxide  of  lead  and  sulphuric  acid  according  to  tbe 
equation 

PbS04  +  SO4  +  2H20=  PbO,+  2H5SO^. 

The  peroxide  of  lead  is  left  in  the  interstices  of  the  grid. 

When  nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  the  lead  sulphate  on  the  grids  has  been 
changed  in  this  way,  the  hydrogen  ions  will  be  liberated  at  the  kathode 
in  the  form  of  gas,  while  at  the  anode,  owing  to  the  secondary  reaction 
l>etween  the  SO4  ions  and  the  water  of  the  solution,  which  has  already 
l>cen  referred  to  when  considering  the  electrolysis  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
l>etween  platinum  electrodes,  oxygen  is  liberated.  When  this  evolution 
of  gases  occurs,  the  cell  is  no  longer  working  in  a  reversible  manner,  and 
it  has  received  the  maximum  charge  of  which  it  is  capable. 

If,  after  being  charged  in  this  way,  the  plates  are  connected  by  a  con- 
ducting wire,  a  current  will  be  obtained  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that 
employed  to  charge  the  cell,  the  chemical  changes  taking  place  in  the 
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paeverse  direction,  the  spongy  metallic  lead  becoming  converted  into  the 
pdnil^iate,  and  the  peroxide  also  forming  the  same  compound. 

The  E.M.F.  of  a  freshly  charged  accumulator  is  about  2.1  volts,  which 

;  giadually  falls  to  about  1.8  volts  as  the  discharge  goes  on.     The  lead 

^Hccnmulator  is  a  wonderfully  efficient  means  of  storing  energy,  since 

-about  80  per  cent,  of  the  energy  spent  in  charging  the  cell  is  recover- 

~  able  if  the  discharge  takes  place  within  a  fairly  short  interval  after  the 

chaiye.    The  disadvantage  of  the  lead  storage  cell  lies  in  the  fact  that, 

owing'  to  the  considerable  changes  in  volume  which  take  place  in  the 

active  material  during  charge  and  discharge,  the  grids  disintegrate  pretty 

lapidly,  and  lience  the  expense  of  the  renewals  of  these  plates  has  to  be 

taken  into  account  when  considering  the  efficiency  of  the  cells  from  a 

pfacttcal  standpoint. 
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558*.  SosFCc  of  tte  Emtij  of  tte  OofCBK  8i¥«i  by  a  Yoltafe 

CtiL  —  W*  iLL-re  coix:sdered  die  <paescaa  as  to  how  the  E.M.F.  of  a 
7ai!a:c  :e:l  is  priffmrec.  and  elow  we  bare  so  coftsader  moce  in  ^Vtail  feia 
whesce  tze  energy  aecessary  tor  tite  maincenance  of  a  cmiem  is  dcmed 
Tliis  «ier£7  .s  e^niescly.  in  part  ai  axir  rare,  derived  from  the  encfgy  of 
the  cixtfTr.;c:il  rrzcesies  vnicii  cake  place  in  die  ccH  dzxmi^  the  tiw^  vliei 
it  is  scsiii-^  i  rirresw  Is  .^  2j3  we  Iiare  coosadered  die  cncigi  wbid 
is  liber^^^i  :r  il^scrbed  djris;^  cenaxa  cncinical  changes,  and  the  qBfffi<» 
arises  is  : :  the  coc::eci:oa  between  die  cocal  qoantinr  of  energy  vfaidi  is 
ev=:i'.*c  ii  jit*^:.  wbm  die  reactioc  takes  piace  witiuxit  die  pgDcfaiction  of 
ii  eieirr*.:  r-irr^n:.  azd  :he  ccer^  rcpresecced  by  the  current  when  jfas 
is  zr:*rz*:xiL  I:  ^^3^  dioc^hr  tor  socce  time  tha;  the  whole  of  the  energy 
c;:rTesw»:r_.f:n^  :■:  anv  chemical  change  was  convened  into  eiectrical 
f\crry  Tfcher.  th-*  c>.ir.^e  took  pLace  in  a  Toltak:  ceC,  and  the  £kx  that 
d*.e  £.M.F.  ::  the  r-az-ieU  cell  when  calcniaced  on  this  hypodiesis  from 
the  th^rtr.-r-zh^mi'Zil  data  for  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in 
thii  r^ll,  i^-'^^c  very  well  with  the  raliae  as  obcained  by  direct  measm^ 
zrjtzLi.  s-pc^r.fi  this  -.-ic*-. 

Th-i  :r  i  11  i  -ae  hive  seen  rbar  when  65  grams  'one  gram  atom'  of 
r.-:  ire  di?.:  %ec  :n  dilute  sclphiiric  acid  according  to  the  equatioo 
Z.T.  -  H  jS«'\  =  Zr.SO^  -  H*.  i^jo66  calories  are  evoN-ed.  Expteriment  has 
she-*-  tr.j.:  aher.  i}  grams  of  copper  are  converted  into  copper  sulphate 
in  5.:Iu::;r.  :-  wiicr  according  to  the  equation  Co  *  H ^SO^  =  CUSO4 t  H «, 
12.530  calories  are  absorbed,  so  that  12.500  cak>ries  are  evolved  when 
CuSO,  is  sp'.::  up  into  Cu  and  H*SO|.  Hence  when  one  equi^-alent, 
tha:  is.  since  z:nc  is  a  diad,  65  2  grams  of  zinc  are  converted  into  the 
sulphate.  'Ahile  at  the  same  time  one  eqiii\-a]eDt  of  copper  (63  2  grains^ 
is  depj-jiieii  from  the  sulphate.  19033*6250=25283  calories  are  oo  the 
whole  e\olved. 

Now  the  reaaions  considered  above  are  those  which  go  on  in  the 
Daniell  cell  uhen  i:  is  sending  a  current,  and  we  have  seen  that  the 
quantities  of  zinc  and  copper  considered  above,  are  dissohed  and  pre- 
cipitated respective'.y  when  96,550  coulombs  of  electricitv*  pass  throu^'h 

cell.     If  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  is  £  volts,  then  the  passage  of  96,550 
xnbs  of  electricity  will  correspond  to  96550  x  i<y  x  £  ergs,  for  00c 
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'olt  is  equal  to  lo"*  r.^.^.  units,  and  one  coulomb  is  \o~^  c^.s,  units.  If, 
hen,  the  whole  of  the  energy  corresponding  to  the  chemical  reaction  is 
on  verted  into  electrical,  we  shall  have,  since  25,283  calories  is  equal  to 
:5283  X  4.2  X  lo'^  ergs,  or  1068  x  lo®  ergs, 

96550 X  ic?E— 1068  X  10^  ergs 
^106800 
"96550 
=  1.106  volts. 

4ow  direct  measurement  has  given  the  value  1.096  volts  for  the  E.M.F. 
»f  a  Daniell  cell,  so  that  in  this  case  it  would  seem  that  the  electrical 
nergy  of  the  cell  is  equal  to  the  chemical  energy  corresponding  to  the 
eactions  which  go  on  in  the  cell  during  the  passage  of  the  current. 

When,  however,  the  same  method  of  calculation  came  to  be  applied  to 
»ther  forms  of  cells  it  was  found  that  the  E.M.F.'s  calculated  on  this 
lypothesis  differed  from  the  observed  values  by  more  than  could  be 
^counted  for  by  errors  of  experiment  The  reason  for  these  differences 
ras  shown  by  Helmholtz  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hypothesis  that 
he  electrical  and  chemical  energies  were  in  all  cases  exactly  equal  was 
lot  true.  He  showed  that  this  was  only  true  in  the  case  of  cells  in  which 
he  E.M.F.  does  not  vary  with  the  temperature,  the  Daniell  being  a  cell 
»f  this  kind. 

In  order  to  see  the  reason  for  this,  we  may  consider  the  case  of  a 
eversible  cell  in  which  all  the  chemical  changes  that  take  place  when 
he  cell  is  allowed  to  send  a  current  can  be  reversed  when  a  current  is 
«nt  through  the  cell  in  the  reverse  direction. 

Suppose  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  cell  is  T^  (on  the  absolute 
icale)  the  E.M.F.  is  ^j,  and  that  when  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  T^ 
he  E.M.F.  falls  XoE^  If  now,  when  the  temperature  of  the  cell  is  T',,  it 
)C  allowed  to  send  a  current  till  Q  units  of  electricity  have  passed,  the 
¥ork  done  is  QE^^  and  is  represented  l?y  the 
urea  of  the  rectangle  abmo  (Fig.  530).  Now 
et  the  temperature  of  the  cell  be  reduced  to 
T^  so  that  the  E.M.F.  is  E^  and  let  a  quantity 
)f  electricity  Q  be  passed  through  the  cell  in 
he  reverse  direction.  The  work  which  will 
lave  to  be  done  will  be  QE^  and  is  represented 
>y  the  rectangle  CDOM.  During  the  passage 
>f  this  electricity  in  the  reverse  direction,  the 
irhemical  changes  which  took  place  in  the  cell 
luring  the  time  when  it  was  sending  a  current 
^ill  be  exactly  reversed,  so  that  if  the  cell  be 
low  heated  up  to  the  temperature  T",  it  will 

3C  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  that  in  which  it  was  at  the  start, 
hat  is,  it  will  have  been  carried  through  a  cycle  of  operations  (§  260) 
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Since,  as  the  cell  is  a  reversible  cell,  none  of  the  products  of  the  chemical 
changes  which  go  on  during  the  passage  of  a  current  escape  from  the 
cell,  and  also  since  the  elements  carry  their  atomic  heats  into  their  com- 
pounds, it  will  require  the  same  quantity  of  heat  to  raise  the  temperattut 
of  the  cell  from  T^  to  7\  as  it  did  to  cool  it  from  T^  to  T^  and  hence  these 
operations  exactly  balance  one  another  and  need  not  be  considered.  Also 
any  external  work  done  on  account  of  change  of  volume  will  be  negligable. 
A  consideration  of  the  diagram  shows  that  an  amount  of  external  woik 
represented  by  the  rectangle  ABCD  has  been  done  during  the  cycle,  and 
since  the  chemical  state  of  the  cell  is  the  same  at  the  end  as  at  the 
start,  it  follows  that  this  work  cannot  have  beeir  done  at  the  expense  of 
chemical  energy,  but  must  have  been  derived  from  some  other  source 
In  other  words,  the  electrical  energy  of  the  cell  whan  it  was  sending  a 
current  must  have  been  greater  than  the  chemical  ^ergy  corresponding 
to  the  chemical  changes  which  took  place  during  the  passage  of  thb 
current. 

Next  suppose  that  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  decreases  as  the  temperature 
increases,  so  that  when  the  temperature  is  7\  the  E.M.F.  is  represented 
by  OD,  while  when  the  temperature  is  T^  the  E.M.F.  is  OA.  Then,  if  when 
the  cell  is  at  a  temperature  7\,  it  is  allowed  to  send  a  current  till  Q  units 
of  electricity  have  passed,  the  work  done  will  be  represented  by  DCMO, 
while  the  work  which  must  be  done  to  drive  Q  units  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion when  the  temperature  is  lowered  to  T^  is  represented  by  ABMa 
Hence  in  this  case  more  work  has  to  be  done  by  the  external  source 
than  is  done  by  the  cell  when  such  a  cycle  is  traversed,  that  is,  the 
electrical  energy  which  the  cell  supplies  is  not  as  great  as  would  be 
expected  from  thenno-chemical  data. 

Since  energy  can  neither  be  created  nor  destroyed,  it  follows  that  in 
the  first  case  considered,  namely,  when  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  decreased 
with  decrease  of  temperature,  since  more  work  is  done  by  the  cell  when 
sending  the  current  than  is  supplied  by  the  chemical  changes  which  take 
place,  the  extra  energy  will  have  to  be  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the 
heat  of  the  cell,  so  that  if  no  outside  heat  is  supplied  the  cell  will  get 
cooler  as  the  current  passes,  or  to  keep  it  at  a  constant  temperature  heat 
must  be  supplied.  In  the  second  case,  where  increase  of  temperature 
causes  decrease  of  E.M.F.,  the  opposite  is  the  case,  and  the  cell  will  get 
hotter  when  sending  a  current,  and  to  keep  its  temperature  constant 
}ieat  must  be  abstracted. 

By  means  of  the  second  law  of  thermo-dynamics  it  is  possible  to 
calculate  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  supplied  or  abstracted  in 
this  way.  Consider  the  first  case,  where  the  temperature  coefficient  of 
the  cell  is  positive,  that  is,  where  increase  of  temperature  is  accompanied 
by  increase  in  the  E.M.F.  Here  heat  has  to  be  supplied  while  the  cell  ^ 
is  passing  from  the  condition  represented  by  the  point  A  to  that  repre- 
aented  by  B,  and  abstracted,  since  we  are  now  sending  the  current  in 
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the  reverse  direction,  while  passing  from  c  to  D.  Let  H^  be  the  heat 
(measured  in  ergs)  supplied  at  the  temperature  7*,,  and  H^  the  heat 
abstracted  at  the  temperature  T^  then,  by  the  second  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics (§  261), 

But  //|  -  H^  is  the  heat  used  during  the  cycle,  and  is  equal  to  the 
rectangle  abcd,  which  we  have  seen  is  equal  to  ^E^  -  E^.     Hence 

g(g,-g,)_ri-r. 


or 


But  ^ — =2  is  the  rate  of  change  of  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  with  tempera- 

ture,  that  is,  the  temperature  coefficient,  so  that  if  we  represent  this  by 

B£ 

*— ^  and  if,  further,  we  take  Q  as  one  unit,  we  have  that  the  quantity  of 

heat  A  converted  into  electrical  energy  during  the  passage  of  the  unit 
quantity  of  electricity  is 

IT 

If  the  E.M.F.  decreases  with  increase  of  temperature,  so  that  the 
temperature  coefficient  is  negative,  we  have  simply  to  change  the  sign 

of  gy. 

^  Hence  if  A  is  the  total  quantity  of  heat  produced  by  the  chemical 
changes  which  go  on  in  a  cell  during  the  passage  of  unit  quantity  of 
electricity,  and  £  is  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell,  the  following  equation 
will  hold : — 

A+T^^=E. 

Thus,  in  order  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  E.M.F.  of  a  cell  from  thermo- 
chemical  data,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  temperature  coefficient  of 
the  cell. 

Since  in  the  case  of  the  Daniell  cell  the  E.M.F.  calculated  without 
taking  accotmt  of  the  effect  of  the  temperature  coefficient  agrees  with 
the  observed  value,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  case  of  this  cell  the  E.M.F. 
can  only  vary  very  little  with  temperature,  and  experiment  has  shown 
that  this  is  the  case,  the  temperature  coefficient  being  +0.000034. 

559*.  Experimental  Verification  of  the  Helmholtz  Formula.— 

The  direct  experimental  verification,  by  means  of  thermal  measure- 
ments, of  the  correctness  of  Helmholtz's  expression  for  the  difference 
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and  this  represer.ts  the  total  quantity  of  energy*  transformed  during  the 
passage  of  C/  ur.its  of  electricity  through  the  cell.  We  have  seen  in 
Ji'  550  that  if  /'  is  the  E.M.F.  on  open  circuit  of  a  cell  of  which  the 
interniil  res:>:ar.ce  is  r.,  then  the  E.M.F.  between  the  terminals,  when 
it  is  sendin^^'  a  current  C  is  £*  -  rx",  so  that  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  points  FN  (Fig.  531)  is  E-rJC^  where  E  is  the  E.M.F.  of 
the  cell  measured  on  open  circuit.  Since  the  resistance  of  the  tux) 
■es  p.\  and  BN  is  r,,  there  will  be  a  funher  decrease  in  the  dilfercnce 
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J  jof  potential,  equal  to  rjC,  so  that  the  difTerence  of  potential  between  the 
^  |M>ints  A  and  B  will  be  given  by 

5  e—E  —  C{ri  +  r^, 

=*  Hence  E=e+C{ri  +  r^y 

'*  and  therefore  aC{e-\-Cr^)t-\-ar20t=-aCET    .    .     .     (i). 

m  £ach  side  of  this  equation  represents  the  total  quantity  of  energy  directly 
■r  or  ultimately  transformed  into  heat  when  Ct  units  of  electricity  pass 
W  through  the  cell.  The  total  quantity  of  energy  transformed  into  heat 
^  oatside  the  calorimeter  is  aCie+Cr^)/,  Now  we  can  observe  the  quan- 
go tity  of  heat  actually  evolved  in  the  calorimeter,  but  this  heat  will  not 
d|  be  equal  to  ar^Ct,  because,  according  to  Helmholtz's  theory,  there  is  a 

'i  quantity  of  heat  aCT—, .  /  absorbed  from  the  environment  when  a  quan- 

g:    tity  of  electricity  C/  passes  at  constant  temperature  T  through  a  rever- 

!iE 
sible  cell  of  E.M.F.  £j  if  j—:,  represents  the  rate  at  which  the  E.M.F. 

^    of  the  cell  increases  with  increase  of  temperature.     Thus  IV,  the  actually 
observed  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  the  calorimeter,  is  given  by 

0  / 
and  therefore  by  substitution  in  equation  (i)  we  get 

aC(e  +  Cr,)f+  iy+aCT^^t=aCEf. 

Since  aC{e-\-  Cr^t  represents  the  quantity  of  energy,  expressed  in  thermal 
units,  converted  into  heat  in  the  portion  of  the  circuit  outside  the  calori- 
meter, if  Q  is  taken  to  represent  the  total  quantity  of  energy,  in  thermal 
units,  which  passes  from  the  cell  and  circuit  to  its  surroundings  during 
the  passage  of  Ct  units  of  electricity,  we  have 

or  aCT^:^t^aCET-Q    .    .     .     (2). 

Hence,  by  measuring  the  current  strength  C,  the  difference  of  potential 
between  A  and  B  and  the  heat,  W,  developed  in  the  calorimeter,  Q  can 
be  calculated,  and  then,  knowing  the  E.M.F.  E  of  the  cell   on  open 

circuit,  by  means  of  equation  (2),  the  value  of  the  term  aT-^j^Ct  can 

be  calculated.  Since  the  cell  is  placed  in  an  ice-calorimeter,  its  tem- 
perature i^dll  be  0°  C.  or  273°  on  the  absolute  scale,  so  that  7'  is  273. 
The  quantities  a,  C,  and  /  being  known,  the  value  of  the  temperature 

KE 
coefficient  -^    can  be  calculated,  and  the  value  thus  obtained   from 
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thenzud  mcsuHiremeats  can  be  compared  with  the  rahie  found  by  direct 
electrical  measoreiiients^  and  the  agreement  or  otherwise  between  diese 
values  win  be  evidence  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Hdnholtz^s  dieoiy. 

In  an  experiment,  using  a  Daniell  cell  in  which  the  conceutratioi 
of  the  elecrroUtes  was  in  each  case  i  gram  molecnle  of  the  sak  to 
100  gram  molecules  of  water,  Jahn  Ibond  that  £^  the  E.M.F.  on  opa 
circnit,  was  1.096  volts  at  o'  C  Hence,  if  the  qmntity  of  ekctridtj 
Ci  which  passes  is  one  coulomb,  the  torn 

aECt—,27ji7  X  IUJ96 
=.2617  calories. 

In  the  calorimetric  experiment  the  current  was  allowed  to  pass  for  an 
hour,  and  the  mean  \*aloe  of  the  current  was  OL066573  ampere.  The 
mean  value  of  the  product  of  the  current  into  the  difference  of  potential, 
e,  between  the  points  A  and  B  was  oioi  1223.  During  the  course  of  the 
experiment  the  motion  of  the  mercury  thread  of  the  calorimeter  indi- 
cated that  52.394  calories  had  been  developed,  so  that  is  the  ^-alue  of 
IV,  Hence,  noting  that  the  resistance  n  of  the  wires  AP  and  BX  was 
a  I  ohm,  the  following  quantities  of  heat  were  developed  : — 

aCet^  91659  calories. 
ariC/=  OL381 
Hence  W''=  52.394 

2=62.434. 

Since  the  mean  value  of  the  current  was  ao66573  ampere,  and  it  flowed 
for  I  hour  or  3600  seconds,  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  which  flowed 
through  the  cell  was  0.066573  x  3600  or  239.66  coulombs. 

If  one  coulomb  had  passed  through  the  cell  the  heat  developed  in 
the  whole  of  the  circuit  would  have  been 

— '*^=.26o4  calories. 
239.66 

Hence,  when  the  quantity  of  electricity,  C/,  which  passes  through  the 
circuit  is  one  coulomb,  we  have 

tt7'gyC/=ttCA7-(2=a26i7-o.26o4 

=  0.0013  calories. 
Therefore,  since  T  is  273  and  a  is  0.2387,  we  get 

^-  =  --'^'-^  —  =o.ocoo2  volts  per  degree. 
^r    .2387x273 

The  value  of  the  temperature  coefficient  of  the  Daniell  got  from  direct 

electrical    measurements    is    0.000047,  a    number  which    agrees  very 

well  with  that  obtained  above  from  the  calorimetric  measurements,  on 

">upposition  that    Helmholtz^s  theory  is  correct    Although  20  and 
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47  may  seem  very  different,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  coefficient 
Stained  is  practically  zero,  and  such  differences  as  appear  are  quite 
within  the  limits  of  experimental  error. 

As  another  example,  we  may  take  the  cell  consisting  of  a  plate  of 
silver  surrounded  with  silver  chloride  and  a  plate  of  zinc  in  a  solution 
of  zinc  chloride.  The  zinc  chloride  solution  contained  one  gram  mole- 
cule of  ZnCl,  in  50  gram  molecules  of  water. 

The  E.M.F.  E  on  open  circuit  of  this  cell  is  1.0171  volts.  Hence, 
when  one  coulomb  passes  through  the  cell,  we  have 

a£'C/=.2387  x  1.0171  =0.2428  calories. 

The  experiment  lasted  an  hour,  the  mean  current  being  0.093041 

amperes,  and  the  mean  value  of  the  product  eC  being  0.0233669  joules. 

The  heat  liberated  in  the  calorimeter  during  the  experiment  was  64.192 

calories.    Hence  . 

aC<?/  =  20.339 

ar^Ot=     .744 

^^=64.192 

2=85.275 

The  total  quantity  of  electricity  which  passed  through  the  cell  was 
ao9304i  X  3600=334.94  coulombs.  Hence  if  one  coulomb  had  passed, 
the  total  quantity  of  heat  developed  in  the  circuit  would  have  been 

-5:^5  _.Q  2546  calories. 
334-94 

Hence  a  T-^—Pt= a 2428  -  0.2 546  =  -  0.0 1 1 8  calories. 

The  temperature  coefficient  of  this  cell  obtained  by  direct  measurement 

is  0.00021  volt  per  degree,  so  that  the  agreement  is  very  satisfactory. 

When  a  lead  accumulator  sends  a  current  the  sulphuric  acid  solution 

is  electrolysed,  the  hydrogen  ions  go  to  the  positive  plate  (the  lead  peroxide 

plate),  and  the  SO4  ions  to  the  negative  plate,  that  is  the  metallic  lead 

plate.     The  hydrogen  ions  act  on  the  lead  peroxide  according  to  the 

equation 
^  Pb02  +  H2  =  PbO  +  H20  + 58300  calories. 

That  is  during  this  reaction,  in  which  one  gram  molecule  of  the  com- 
pounds take  part,  there  is  an  evolution  of  heat  of  58300  calories.  Next 
the  sulphuric  acid  acts  on  the  lead  oxide  to  form  lead  sulphat-e  according 
to  the  equation 

PbO  +  H2SO4  =  PbS04  +  HjO  +  23400  calories. 

Thus  the  total  thermal  value  of  the  changes  of  the  positive  plate  is  81700 
calories. 
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H2P  =  H«-0-68.foo  calories. 


CTj<*£:  cocDaia  wrt^  tae  lead  to 

Pb  ^  O = PbO -f- 50300  calories. 
T^  raff  ciu5e  is  dhea  uMiieiicd  into  lead  sulphate,  and 


r  b-J  •  HjSO^  =  PbSO, -»►  IW) + 25*00 


Thcs  the  :  xal  tberrnal  valoe  of  these  changes  is  5300 
for  the  vboie  cell  «e  haTe  that  the  thennal  vahze  of  the 
whxfc  :ake  sLice  is 

* 

$1700*5300  or  87000  calories. 


Hence 
changes 


This  is  the  q=azdty  of  heat  vhkh  conespoods  to  the  electn^^sis  of 
one  gnin.  fKcU^uu  of  soiphuric  acid,  or  the  liberation  of  two  gram 
equivalents  of  hydrogen.  This  correspoods  to  the  passage  of  96550x2 
cogIott/ds  Also  since  one  joule  is  equal  to  0.2587  calories  the  mechani- 
cal value  of  the  thermoHJieQucai  changes  which  go  on  in  the  cell  is 
870C0  3.23^7  jooles. 

If  ris  the  E.M.F.  of  the  celL  then  the  passage  of  96550x2  coulombs 

corresponds  to  the  performance  of  96550x2 K  joules  of  work.     Thus, 

assuming  that  the  temperature  coefficient  of  the  cell  is  zero,  we  ha\e  the 

equation 

96547  X  2  r  =  870CO  OL2387, 

V=  -       ^7000 

96547  X  2  X  02387 
=  1.888 

Hence  the  E.M.F.  corresponding  to  the  chemical  changes  is  1.888 
volts.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  temperature  coefficient  of  a  cell 
made  with  solution  of  the  concentration  of  that  used  in  the  thermal 
measurements  is  +0.0C014.  Hence  at  a  temperature  of  15*  C,  or  288' 
absolute, 

4f- 


588  X  0.000 1 4 = .04a 


Thus  the  KM.F.of  such  a  cell  at  15*'  C.is  1.888  +  0040  volts,  or  1.928 
Its.  An  experimental  measurement  of  the  E.M.F.  gave  i.9oo»  * 
inber  which  \s  m  ver^  iaAi  ?L^i««a«.TiX.  ^^  ^^x  ^^dsasftd  from  the 
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thermal  data.  The  agreement  between  the  number  calculated  and  the 
observed  value  is  also  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
account  which  has  been  given  above  of  the  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  accumulator. 

560.  Heat  developed  in  a  Cireuit  when  the  Current  performs 

Mechanical  Work.— We  have  hitherto  considered  that  the  whole  of  the 
energy  of  the  current  has  been  spent  either  in  the  production  of  heat  in 
the  circuit,  or  in  the  performance  of  chemical  work.  The  current  may, 
however,  do  mechanical  work  ;  for  instance,  it  may  drive  an  electric 
motor,  and  this  motor  may  be  employed  in  raising  a  weight  against 
gravity,  or  pumping  water  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level  In  such  a 
case,  some  of  the  energy  being  converted  into  potential  energy  in  the 
raised  weight  or  water,  the  amount  of  heat  developed  in  the  circuit  during 
a  given  amount  of  chemical  change  in  the  cell,  will  not  be  so  great  as 
when  no  external  work  is  done. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  cell,  say  an  accumulator,  for  in  this  case 
the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected, 
connected  to  an  electric  motor.  Let  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  includ- 
ing the  motor  and  the  leads,  be  A*,  and  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell,  E.  In  the 
first  place,  let  the  armature  of  the  motor  be  fixed  so  that  it  cannot  rotate, 
and  therefore  none  of  the  electrical  energy  will  be  converted  into  energy  of 
motion  of  the  motor.  If  C  is  the  current  which  flows  through  the  circuit 
wider  these  circumstances,  then  by  Ohm's  law  C—EjR^  and  the  heat 
developed  in  the  circuit  in  a  time  /  is  equal  to  tC^R,  Now  Ct  is  the 
quantity  of  electricity  Q  which  passes  round  the  circuit,  so  that  the  heat 
developed  is  RCQ  or  EQ,  Next  suppose  that  the  armature  is  released, 
but  that  it  is  allowed  to  turn  freely,  so  that  all  the  energy  supplied  to  the 
motor  is  employed  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
motor,  and  in  the  production  of  heat  in  the  armature  and  field  magnet 
coils.  Let  e  be  the  back  E.M.F.  produced  in  the  armature  (§  530)  when 
the  motor  has  reached  a  steady  state,  so  that  it  is  rotating  at  a  uniform 
speed.  Then  the  effective  E.M.F.  in  the  circuit  is  E-e.  Hence  the 
current  which  passes  is  now  {E  -  e)IR,  The  heat  developed  in  the  wire 
constituting  the  leads,  the  arniature,  and  the  field-magnet  coils  during 
the  passage  of  Q  coulombs  will  now  be  Q{l—e).  In  addition,  since  a 
quantity  of  electricity  Q  is  forced  against  an  E.M.F., /*,  an  amount  of 
work  will  have  to  be  done  represented  by  Qt\  Since  the  motor  is  doing 
no  work,  the  energy  represented  by  Qe  will  simply  be  frittered  away  as  heat 
due  to  friction  of  the  different  moving  parts,  so  that  the  total  amount  of 
heat  produced  in  the  circuit  during  the  passage  of  Q  coulombs  will  be 
Q{E  —  e)  +  Qe  or  QE.  Hence,  as  before,  the  whole  of  the  electrical  energy 
derived  from  the  cell  is  converted  into  heat. 

Next  suppose  that  the  motor  is  employed  in  the  performance  oC 
external  work,  say  the  raising  of  a  weight,  and  l\\a\  duxm^  >\v^  ^^^ss^-as^^^sk^^ 
Q  covlombs  of  electricity  the  work  done  is  W.     \i  e  \s  \iv^  \>^cNk.  "^."^X 
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in  this  case,  the  effective  E.M.F.  for  sending  a  current  in  the  drcmt  is 
E-e^  and  hence  the  heat  developed  in  the  circuit,  according  to  Jouk^ 
law,  is  {E-e)Q.  In  addition  to  the  work  done  in  raising  the  weigbt, 
which  will  be  stored  up  as  potential  energy,  a  certain  amount  of  voik 
will  have  to  be  done  to  overcome  the  friction  at  the  bearings,  &C.,  of  the 
motor  and  the  mechanism  which  is  used  to  raise  the  weight ;  this  wofk 
will  appear  as  heat  developed  owing  to  the  friction,  and  if  h  is  the  amooot 
of  such  work  which  corresponds  to  the  passage  of  Q  coulombs  of  elec- 
tricity through  the  circuit,  we  have,  since  the  total  work  done  by  the  oeO 
must  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  E.M.F.,  E  into  the  quantity  of  ele^ 
tricity  which  is  sent  through  the  circuit  by  the  cell,  that  is,  QE^ 

QE=Q{E-e)-^lV'¥A, 

Here  (E-£')Q  +  A  represents  the  quantity  of  energy  which  is  converted 
into  heat,  and  IV  is  the  energy  which  is  stored  up  as  potential  energy  dne 
to  the  weight  which  has  been  raised. 

56r.  Heat  of  lonisation.— We  have  seen  that  the  relation  between 
the  E.M.F.  of  a  reversible  cell,  the  chemical  energy  of  separation  trans- 
formed, and  the  heat  taken  from  the  surroundings  of  the  cell  while  woriuog 
at  constant  temperature,  is  expressed  by  an  equation  of  the  form 

in  which  /i  is  the  loss  in  intrinsic  "  chemical "  energy  of  the  system  when 
unit  quantity  of  electricity  passes,  and  Tjj,  is  the  corresponding  quantity 

of  heat  absorbed  from  the  environment,  according  to  Helmholtz's  theory. 
Recently  a  very  interesting  attempt  has  been  made  to  analyse  still  further 
the  processes  which  go  on  in  the  cell.  We  shall  briefly  indicate  the 
nature  of  this  analysis,  taking  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  the  case  of 
the  reversible  Daniell  cell. 

When  this  cell  is  allowed  to  produce  2  x  96550  coulombs  of  electricity 
by  closing  the  circuit,  65  grams  of  Zn  are  dissolved  from  the  Zn  electrode, 
and  63  grams  of  Cu  are  deposited  on  the  Cu  electrode.  The  change  in 
intrinsic  energy  which  here  occurs  is  obviously  the  same  as  that  which 
takes  place,  when,  by  the  introduction  of  a  zinc  plate  into  a  solution  of 
copper  sulphate,  63  grams  of  copper  are  precipitated.  The  heat  evolved 
during  this  latter  process  has  been  observed  to  be  about  501,000  calories. 

If  we  represent  by  2Cq  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing  when  65 
grams  of  Zn  are  dissolved,  and  63  grams  of  copper  precipitated,  then 

HE 

where  //  represents  an  amount  of  energy  equal  to  501,000  calories.  This 
quantity,  //,  is  usually  taken  to  represent  the  loss  of  "  chemical "  energy  by 
the  system,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  analyse  it  further.     On  the  ionic 
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hypothesis,  the  following  is  what  has  occurred :  65  grams  of  Zn  have 
passed  from  the  neutral  state  into  the  solution,  where  they  exist  as  ions, 
and  63  grams  of  Cu,  originally  existing  in  the  solution  as  ions,  have 
passed  into  the  state  of  ordinary,  electrically  neutral  copper.  We  may 
represent  the  change  as 

Zn  +  Cu-  •  S04"Aq  =  Zn*  •  SO/'Aq  +  Cu  +  iV, 

where  Zn  and  Cu  signify  electrically  neutral  equivalent  weights  of  the 
respective  metals,  possessing  the  amounts  of  energy  corresponding  to 
these  states,  and  Cu"  and  Zn"  signify  the  same  weights  of  Cu  and  Zn, 
with  the  amounts  of  energy  which  they  possess  when  ionised.  The 
symbol  804"  refers  to  the  ionised  acid  radicle,  and  the  equation  assumes 
that  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  the  ZnS04  solution  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  CUSO4  solution. 

It  is  clear  that  we  may  regard  the  change  as  consisting  in  the  ionisa- 
tion  of  an  equivalent  weight  of  Zn,  and  the  passage  from  the  ionic  to  the 
neutral  state  of  an  equivalent  weight  of  Cu.  Now,  we  may  suppose  that 
there  is  some  definite  relation  between  the  energy  of  a  given  mass  of  an 
element  in  the  neutral  state  and  the  energy  of  the  same  mass  when  in 
the  ionic  state.  If  the  energy  in  the  ionic  state  is  the  smaller,  then 
ionisation  will  be  accompanied  by  development  of  heat,  which  we  may 
call  the  "heat  of  ionisation."  It  is  evident  that  //  in  the  above  equation 
signifies,  following  this  idea,  the  difference  between  the  respective  heats 
of  ionisation  of  Zn  and  Cu.     Thus  we  may  write 

Zn  =  Zn*-.Aq  +  ^i 

and  Cu  =  Cu-.Aq  +  ^2» 

where  h^  and  h^  represent  the  heats  of  ionisation  of  Zn  and  Cu  respec- 
tively, and  are  connected  by  the  relation 

The  question  now  arises  whether  there  is  any  means  by  which  we 
may  obtain  the  separate  heats  of  ionisation,  and  not  their  difference 
merely.    The  expression 

is  a  particular  case  of  a  general  theorem  which  can  be  applied  to  the 
changes  that  occur  at  each  electrode-electrolyte  surface.  Thus,  if  E^ 
represents  the  amount  by  which  the  potential  of  ihe  solution  exceeds  that 
of  the  Zn  electrode,  and  E^  that  by  which  the  copper  exceeds  that  of  the 
solution  in  its  neighbourhood,  we  have 

and  2ro^2=  -  ^2  +  2^0^^' • 
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On  addition  these  equations  give 

and  are  thus  seen  to  be  equivalent  to  the  original  Helmholtz  equation 
(§  558).     The  quantities  2e^T-^^  and  le^T-^.  represent  the  respective 

quantities  of  heat  absorbed  at  the  electrode-electrolyte  surface  when 
65  grams  of  Zn  pass  into  solution  and  when  63  grams  of  Cu  pass  out 
of  solution.  The  values  of  these  quantities  can  be  estimated  from  obser- 
vations upon  the  thennal  effects  at  the  electrodes,  when  a  salt  of  each 
metal  is  electrolysed  between  electrodes  of  the  same  metal.  In  order  to 
determine  h^  and  h^  it  is  further  necessary  to  know  the  values  of  E^  and 
E,^,  If  we  suppose  these  to  be  known  from  capillary  electrometer  data, 
we  can  finally  determine  h^  and  h^ 
Thus  for  copper  we  get 

Aj  =  -  17700  calories, 
and  for  zinc  ^1  =  33100  calories. 

And  hence  ^i— ^,  =  $0800  calories, 

which  result  agrees  sufficiently  nearly  with  the  observed  value, 

H=^  50100  calories. 

The  results  may  also  be  expressed 

Zn  =  Zn"  + 33100 
Cu  =  Cu"-  1770a 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  intrinsic  energy  of  ionjsed  Zn  is  less 
than  that  of  an  equal  mass  of  electrically  neutral  Zn,  while  the  opposite 
is  true  in  the  case  of  copper.  The  tendency  of  the  Zn  to  ionise  and  of 
the  Cu  to  become  neutral,  as  exhibited  during  the  working  of  the  Daniell 
cell,  follows  naturally  from  these  results. 

Considerations  of  this  kind  appear  to  mark  a  distinct  advance  towards 
a  more  complete  physical  theory  of  chemical  change. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

PASSAGE  OF  ELECTRICITY  THROUGH  GASES 

662.  Passage  of  Electricity  through  Gases.— We  have  considered 
the  chief  phenomena  which  accompany  the  passage  of  electricity  through 
metallic  conductors  and  electrolytes,  and  we  have  now  to  consider  the 
passage  of  electricity  through  gases. 

In  the  case  of  gases  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  pressure 
to  which  the  gas  is  subjected  when  the  passage  of  the  electricity 
takes  place,  for  the  phenomena  vary  enormously  as  the  pressure  is 
altered. 

Suppose  we  have  two  conductors  which  are  separated  by  a  gas,  say 
air,  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  difference  of  potential  between  the 
conductors  is  gradually  increased.  Then  owing  to  this  difference  of 
potential,  the  air  between  the  conductors  will  be  put  into  a  condition  of 
electrical  strain. 

As  the  potential  difference  is  increased  the  strain  on  the  air  will 
increase  till  a  condition  will  b^  reached  when  the  air  is  no  longer  able 
to  support  the  strain,  and  it  breaks  down  and  allows  a  current  to  pass. 
This  forms  what  is  called  the  spark  discharge.  Before  the  passage  of 
the  spark  there  will  be  a  fall  of  potential  in  the  air  between  the  con- 
ductors, and  the  fall  of  potential  per  unit  length  is  a  measure  of  the 
electrical  stress  tending  to  break  down  the  gas,  or  as  it  is  called,  the 
electromotive  intensity  acting  on  the  gas.  The  maximum  electromotive 
intensity  which  a  gas  can  support  before  a  spark  passes  has  been  called 
by  Maxwell  the  electric  strength  of  the.  gas.  Experiment  has,  however, 
shown  that  the  electric  strength  thus  defined  depends  on  a  number  of 
conditions  besides  the  nature  of  the  gas  and  the  pressure  to  which  it  is 
subjected.  Thus  the  electromotive  intensity  is  found  to  depend  to  a 
small  degree  on  the  nature  of  the  conductors  between  which  the 
spark  is  passed,  and  to  a  greater  degree  on  the  shape  of  the  surfaces 
of  these  conductors  between  which  the  spark  passes.  The  electro- 
motive intensity  also  depends  very  much  on  the  distance  between  the 
conductors. 

This  effect  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the  numbers  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  shows  the  potential  difference  (mesisviT^^  Vcv  ^^oxo- 
static  units)  required  to  cause  a   spark  belweeti  Xv^o  s^^^^^^"^  ^""^  ^-'l^ 
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cm.  radius  when  they  are  separated  by  different  distances  in  ait  at  a 
pressure  of  76  cm.  of  mercury : — 


Spark  Uniiil, 

lial  Diflerenct: 

(ElM 

roslalie  Unili). 

.0066 

3.63 

■?" 

3-36 
15.00 

320 
ISO 

.56 

63.70 

1.07 

iio.7« 

104 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  elect romotive  intensity  necessary  to  piD- 
duce  a  spark,  when  the  distance  between  the  spheres  is  small,  is  very 
much  greater  than  ivhen  this  distance  is  comparatively  great.  Such 
results  as  these  show  that  the  electrical  strength  of  a  gas  is  not  a  pro- 
perly of  the  ^'as  alone,  but  is  a  complex  quantity  depending  on  a  number 
of  considerations  besides  the  properties  of  the  gas. 

If  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  altered,  the  difference  of  potential  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  spark  varies  very  greatly.  As  the  pressure  is  reduced 
from  ihe  atmospheric  pressure  the  difference  of  potential  required  to 
produce  a  spark  of  a  given  length  decreases  at  first ;  but  this  c 


Fig.  S31 

does  not  j^o  on  indefinitely,  for  a  critical  pressure  will  eventually  be 
re.iclicd,  and  whtn  ihc  pressure  is  further  decreased  the  potential  neces- 
sary lo  pro<luce  a  spark  will  increase,  and  this  increase  will  go  on  as 
long  as  the  pressure  is  decreased,  so  that  at  the  highest  vacua  allainable 
the  gas  uiil  1>e  a  perfect  insulator,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  pass  i 
spark.  The  crilicnl  pressure,  at  which  the  electromotive  intensity  is  a 
minimum,  varies  with  the  distance  between  the  electrodes.  Thus  while 
for  a  spark  1cn),'lh  of  1  '100  mm.  the  critical  pressure  in  air  is  e<{ual  to 
the  pressure  of  25  cm.  of  mercury,  for  a  spark  length  of  several  milli- 
metres in  length  the  critical  pressure  is  less  than  that  due  to  a  miUimetie 
of  inercur>'. 
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The  appearance  of  the  discharge  changes  in  3  very  marked  manner 
as  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  reduced.  Thus  at  atmospheric  pressure  the 
spark  consists  of  a  brilliant  line  of  light  which  is  sharply  defined,  and  is 
either  straight  if  the  spark  length  is  small  or  is  benl  in  a  very  charac- 
teristic manner,  being  sometimes  of  a  forked  nature. 

Suppose  that  a  glass  tube,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  532,  with  platinum 
wires  fused  through  the  ends,  these  wires  being  connected  with  a  small 
aluminium  plate  K  and  a  wire  A,  is  gradually  exhausted,  and  that  a  dis- 
charge is  passed  through  the  gas  in  (he  tube,  the  plate  a  being  the 
positive,  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  the  anode,  and  k  the  kathode.  When  the 
pressure  is  eqtuil  to  about  8  cm.  of  mercury  there  will  be  a  line  of  light 
stretching  down  the  axis  of  the  tube  somewhat  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
If  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  about  half  a  millimetre  of  mercury,  then  the 
general  appearance  when  the  discharge  passes  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  J33. 
At  the  kathode  K  there  will  be  seen  a  soft  glow  which  moves  about  over 
the  surface  of  the  electrode.     Next  to  the  kathode  there  is  a  space,  B, 


v  ^y -'^^^*^f^W  ^m 


Fig.  533. 

which  ii  compamtively  free  from  luminosity,  and  which  is  called  Crookes's 
space,  or  the  first  dark  space-  The  distance  from  the  kathode  through 
which  this  dark  apace  stretches  increases  as  the  exhaustion  of  the  gas 
increases.  The  termination  of  the  dark  space  nearest  the  anode  is  quite 
sharp,  and  is  very  approximately  the  surface  on  which  would  lie  the  ends 
of  equa]  normals  drawn  from  the  surface  of  the  kathode.  Beyond  the 
dark  space  is  a  luminous  space  c,  called  the  negative  column.  The 
position  of  the  negative  column  does  not  depend  on  that  of  the  anode, 
10  that  if  the  anode  is  placed  in  a  side  tube  the  negative  column  does 
not  bend  round  into  the  side  tube,  but  goes  straight  on  and  fills  the 
portion  of  the  tube  beyond  the  point  where  the  side  tube  containing  the 
anode  leaves  the  main  tube. 

Beyond  the  negative  column  there  is  a  second  comparatively  dark 
space  D,  called  the  second  negative  dark  space.  This  dark  space  varies 
very  much  in  size,  and  may  sometimes  be  entirely  absent.  Beyond  this 
dark  space  there  is  another  luminous  column,  E,  which  extends  up  to  the 
anode,  and  is  called  the  positive  column.  The  luminosity  of  the  positive 
column  is  often  not  continuous,  but  consists  of  alternate  bands  of  bright 
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liglit  and  comparatively  dark  spaces.  These  bright  bands  are  called 
stria;,  and  nftcn  present  a  very  striking  appearance.  Tlie  colour  of  the 
striae  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  gas  within  the  tube,  and,  accordbg  10 
Crookes,  when  a  mixture  of  gases  exists  within  the  tube  each  gas  pro- 
duces a  separate  series  ofstrim. 

While  the  negative  column  and  the  dark  space  are  confined  to  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  the  kathode,  and  do  not  increase  in  site  if  the  distance 
between  the  anode  and  kathode  is  increased,  the  positive  column  alwa^ 
stretches  up  to  the  anode,  passing  along  the  shortest  path  from  the  kathode 
to  the  nnode.  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  has  passed  a  discharge  thtougb 
an  exhausted  lube  50  feel  in  length,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  inches 
near  the  kathode  the  positive  column  filled  the  whole  of  the  tube  and 
exhibited  very  well  marked  s  trial  ions  throughout  its  length.  It  )) 
probable  ihal  the  discharge  is  actually  carried  by  the  positive  ccriumn, 
and  that  the  other  phenomena  observed  near  the  kathode  are  simply  due 
lo  some  peculiarities  which  seem  always  to  accompany  the  passage  of 
electricity  from  a  gas  lo  a  conductor. 

When  the  exhaustion  of  the  tube  is  carried  considerably  below  thii 
for  which  the  discharge  has  the  appearance  just  described,  the  character 
of  the  discharj.>e  is  quite  altered,  and  a  series  of  subsidiary  phenomeiu 
occur  which,  especially  of  btc  years,  have  attracted  much  attention.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  consider  these  phenomena  at  very  high  vacua  in  a 
separate  section. 

S6S.  Kathode  Bays.— When  the  exhaustion  within  a  tnbe,  such  ^ 
is  shown  in  Fig.  534,  is  carried  lo  below  a  thousandth  of  a  millimetn:  of 
ry,  ihc  positive  column  gradually  vanishes,  and  the  sides  of  the 


tube  exhibit  a  brilliant  jihosphaic scent  glow.  The  colour  of  this  gk)* 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  glass,  thus  with  lead,  or  English  glass, 
the  glciH  is  blue,  while  with  Cerman,  or  soda  glass,  the  phosphoresceoct 
is  of  a  beautiful  emerald  green.  The  appearance  presented  is  as  if 
something  were  projected  by  ihc  kathode  in  a  direction  normal  to  its 
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e  which,  when  it  strikes  the  glass,  has  the  power  of  exciting 
■horescence. 

le  phenomena  in  these  high  vacua  have  been  studied  at  great  length 
ookes,  who  supposes  that  the  comparatively  few  molecules  of  the 
'hich  are  left  in  the  tube  become  electrilied  by  contact  with  the 
de,  and  that  these  negatively  electrified  gas  molecules  are  (hen 
)u(  by  electro-static  repulsion  from  the  kathode.  He  further  sup- 
that  at  these  high  degrees  of  exhaustion  ihe  number  of  molecules 
tmall  that  the  molecules  will  travel  for  considerable  distances  with- 
icouniers  one  with  the  other,  so  that  the  molecules  which  are  shot 
□m  the  kathode  do  not  lose  their  energy  of  translation  by  sharing  it 
nher  molecules,  with  which  they  would  collide  if  the  density  of  the 
ere  greater,  but  reach  the  walls  of  the  tube  while  still  moving  with 
>i  velocity,  and  there  by  their  impact  develop  phosphorescence  in 

hatever  the  nature  of  the  emanation  from  the  kathode,  or  the 
de  rays  as  they  are  called,  they  under  ordinary  circumstances 
h1  in  straight  lines,  so  that  if  a  screen,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  535, 
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ced  between  the  kathode  and  the  sides  of  the  tube  a  clear  shadow 
:  wavta  will  be  produced  on  the  walls  of  the  tube,  no  phosphores- 

Uking  place  within  the  portion  of  the  wall  in  the  geometrical 
w.  It  is  immaterial  in  this  experiment  whether  the  screen  be 
)scd  of  a  conductor  or  a  dielectric.  If,  instead  of  a  plane  plate, 
cave  plale  is  used  for  the  kathode,  the  kathode  rays  are  brought 
bcus  at  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  kathode,  and  if  a  body  is 
1  at  this  focus  it  will  be  raised  to  a  bright  incandescence,  or,  if  the 
irge  is  sufficiently  strong,  even  melted  owing  to  the  impact  of  the 

In  this  way  platinum  can  be  melted.  Other  substances  besides 
phosphoresce  when  the  kathode  rays  are  allowed  to  fall  on  them. 
if  some  rubies  are  enclosed  in  a  vacuum  lube  and  the  discharge 
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Fig.  536. 


is  passed,  the  kathode  rays  falling  on  the  rubies  will  cause  them  to  give 
out  a  brilliant  ruby-red  light. 

The  kathode  rays  are  deflected  when  a  magnet  is  brought  near 
in  the  direction  which  would  occur  if  they  formed  a  flexible  metallic 
conductor  conveying  the  current  from  the  anode  to  the  kathode.    Thus 

if  a  screen  pierced  with  a  slit  is  placed  before 
the  kathode  as  shown  in  Fig.  556,  so  that  a 
narrow  beam  of  the  kathode  rays  is  obtained, 
when  no  magnet  is  near  these  rays  will  travd 
straight  on  and  strike  the  glass  at  c,  where  they 
will  cause  phosphorescence.  When  a  magnet 
is  brought  near  the  tube  so  that  the  lines  of 
force  are  at  right  angles  to  the  paper,  the  rays 
are  deflected  and  the  phosphorescent  patdi  on 
the  glass  is  moved  down  into  the  position  D.  Not  only  will  the  phos- 
phorescent patch  be  deflected,  but  while  when  undeflected  it  was  a 
continuous  patch,  when  deflected  it  will  consist  of  a  number  of  bright 
bands  separated  by  more  or  less  dark  spaces.  Thus  under  the  influence 
of  the  deflecting  magnetic  field  not  only  do  the  rays  get  deflected,  but  it 
would  appear  that  a  species  of  dispersion  is  also  produced,  so  that  all  the 
rays  do  not  get  deflected  to  the  same  extent,  and,  just  as  the  spectrum  of 
an  incandescent  gas  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  bright  lines,  so  does 
this  kathode  ray  "  spectrum,"  produced  by  the  action  of  a  magnetic  field, 
also  consist  of  bright  bands. 

Crookcs'  theory  that  the  kathode  rays  consist  of  negatively  charged 
particles  shot  out  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kathode  is  not  accepted 
by  some  observers  who  suppose  that  the  kathode  rays  are  really  ether 
waves  of  the  same  general  nature  as  light  waves  but  of  different  wave- 
length, so  that  their  effects  cannot  be  observed  by  the  ordinary  means 
used  to  study  light  waves.  The  feet  that  the  kathode  rays  are  deflected 
by  a  magnet  is,  however,  a  strong  argument  against  this  view,  smce  no 
one  has  been  ever  able  to  detect  that  a  magnetic  field  has  any  deflecting 
eflect  on  light  waves.  In  addition  it  can  be  shown  experimentally  that 
along  the  path  of  the  kathode  rays  there  is  a  transport  of  negative 
electricity.  The  experiment  was  originally  devised  by  Perrin,  and  has 
been  modified  by  J.  J.  Thomson.  A  tube  is  taken  of  the  form  shown  m 
section  in  Fig.  537,  in  which  K  is  the  kathode  and  K  is  the  anode.  In  a 
side  branch  a  metal  tube,  c,  with  a  slit  at  the  end  is  placed  and  con- 
nected to  earth.  Inside  this  tube,  but  insulated  from  it,  is  another 
metal  tube,  i),  which  also  has  a  slit  which  is  opposite  the  slit  in  the 
outer  tube.  This  tube  is  connected  with  an  electrometer.  When  the 
discharge  is  passed  the  kathode  rays  travel  straight  across  the  tube  and 
strike  the  glass  at  the  point  R  and  the  electrometer  is  undeflected.  If^ 
however,  by  means  of  a  magnet  the  kathode  rays  are  made  to  enter  the 
ilit  in  the  tubes  c  and  D  the  electrometer  will  be  deflected,  showing  that 
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ht  tube  D  has  acquired  a  negative  charge.  The  outer  tube  C  which  is 
imnected  with  the  earth  will  screen  off  from  the  inner  tube  all  electrical 
isturbances  other  than  such  as  enter  by  the  slit.  When  the  negatively 
barged  particles  enter  the  inner  tube,  since  they  are  at  the  inside  of  a 
onductor,  they  will  either  give  up  their  charges  to  the  conductor  or  will 
iduce  a  positive  charge  on  the  inside  of  the  conductor,  and  the  corre- 
ponding  negative  charge  will  cause  the  electrometer  to  be  deflected. 
fence  the  deflection  of  the  electrometer  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that 
be  kathode  rays  are  at  any  rate  always  accompanied  by  the  projection 
€  negatively  charged  particles, 
md  hence  it  is  only  natural  to 
nppose  that  they  really  consist  of 
ncfa  negatively  charged  particles. 
We  have  hitherto  only  con- 
ttdered  the  behaviour  of  kathode 
lays  within  the  highly  exhausted 
Kobe  where  they  are  produced. 
Lenard  has,  however,  found  that 
the  kathode  rays  can  be  obtained 
in  the  space  outside  the  tube. 
Thus  if  a  small  window  in  the 
tube  is  covered  with  very  thin  alu- 
Bunium,  and  the  kathode  rays  are 
directed  on  to  this  window,  rays 
ire  found  to  proceed  from  this 
irindow  which  are  deflected  by  a 
magnet  and  are  capable  of  pro- 
iucing  phosphorescence  in  the 
lame  way  as  do  the  kathode  rays 
Rfithin  Jhe  tube.     These  rays  are 

ilso  found  to  carry  a  negative  charge.  At  first  this  possibility  of  passing 
the  rays  through  a  sheet  of  aluminium  seems  a  very  strong  argument 
igainst  the  theory  that  they  consist  of  negatively  electrified  particles. 
[t  has,  however,  been  found  that  if  a  piece  of  metal  inside  a  Crookes' 
tube  is  placed  in  the  path  of  the  kathode  rays  it  acquires  the  property 
af  itself  giving  off  kathode  rays,  as  if  the  shock  due  to  the  impact  of  the 
kathode  rays  were  capable  of  driving  off  the  gas^  particles  which  are  in 
Dontact  with  the  metal.  Thus  the  kathode  rays  outside  the  tube  in 
Lenard's  experiment  are  not  due  to  the  motion  of  the  same  particles 
nrhich  struck  the  inside  of  the  aluminium  plate,  but  consist  of  a  new 
ict  of  electrified  particles  which  are  shot  out  from  the  outside  surface 

^  It  must  be  noted  that,  according  to  J.  J.  Thomson,  the  mass  of  the  particles 
Hrhich  carry  the  negative  charges  are  considerably  less  than  the  mass  of  the  molecules 
3f  the  gas,  so  that  we  seem  here  to  be  dealing  with  something  smaller  than  the 
DoleGule. 
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of  the  plate,  owing  to  the  impact  of  the  charged  particles  which  sdiil^ 
the  inside  surface.  1^ 

564.  Rontgen  Rays.— When  the  kathode  rays  strike  upon  mitml^ 
in  addition  to  inducing  phophorescence  and  raising    the   tempentBRli 
and  in   certain   cases   causing  the  emission   of  kathode   rays,  there  ii|\ 
produced  a  kind  of  rays  which  differ  from  the  kathode  rays  and  ftoi 
ordinary  light   rays   in  very  many  particulars.     These    rays   were  finl 
discovered  by  Rontgen,  and  are  therefore   called    Rontgen  rays  of  X 
rays.     They  differ  from  kathode  rays  in  that  they  pass  through  glas 
and   many  other  materials   with  comparatively   little    absorption,  and 
they  are  not  deflected  by  a  magnet  as  are   the    kathode  rays.    They 
differ  from  ordinar>'  light  rays  in  that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  it* 
fracted  when  they  pass  from  one  medium  to  another,  while  it  has  bees 
found  impossible  to  obtain  by  their  means  any  signs   of  interference 
phenomena. 

The  form  of  tube  which  has  been  found  best  for  producing  these  rays 
is  shown  in  Fig.  538.     It  consists  of  a  concave  aluminium  kathode  K, 

and  a  platinum  plate.  A,  as  anode, 
which  is  inclined  at  45""  to  the  axis 
of  the  kathode.  The  tube  itself  is 
formed  of  soda  glass,  since  it  is  found 
that  lead  glass  is  very  opaque  to  the 
Fig.  538.  rays.     The  kathode  rays  are  focussed 

on  the  platinum  anode  and  the  Ront- 
};en  rays  proceed  as  if  they  came  in  straight  lines  from  the  point  of  the 
anode  where  the  kathode  rays  strike  it. 

The  presence  of  Rontgen  rays  can  be  detected  either  by  their  action 
on  a  photographic  plate  or  by  the  fluorescence  which  they  excite  when 
they  fall  on  some  substances,  such  as  the  double  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  platinum.  The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  these  rays  is  that  they 
are  capable  of  penetrating  many  substances  which  are  opaque  to  ordinal- 
light.  Thus  black  paper,  wood,  and  aluminium  are  transparent,  while 
the  more  dense  metals,  such  as  lead,  are  opaque  to  the  rays.  The  most 
important  practical  application  of  the  differences  between  the  trans- 
parency of  different  bodies  to  these  rays  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  while 
flesh  is  fairly  transparent  the  bones  are  very  much  more  opaque.  Thus 
if  a  tube  producing  Rontgen  rays  is  placed  above  the  hand  while  a  photo- 
graph ic  plate  is  placed  below  the  hand,  the  rays  will  pass  through  the 
flesh  of  the  hand  and  will  act  on  the  plate.  The  bones,  however,  will 
stop  the  rays,  and  hence  those  parts  of  the  plate  within  the  shadow  of 
the  bones  will  only  be  slightly  affected,  and  or  developing  the  plate  a 
shadow  of  the  bones  of  the  hand  will  be  obtained  Such  a  photogTaph 
is  shown  in  Fig.  539,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  bones  are  much 
more  opaque  than  the  flesh.  Instead  of  using  a  photographic  plate,  a 
paper  screen  which  is  coated  with  one  of  the  salts  which  fluoresces  when 
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5ntgen  rays  fall  on  it  may  be  used,  when  the  salt  will  fluoresce 
the  rays  are  transmitted  by  the  flesh,  but  not  where  lAe  rays  have 
absorbed  by  the  bones, 
I  a  dark  shadow  of  the 
will     appear     on     the 

I  conclusive  experimental 
ce  as  to  the  nature  of 
Intgen  rays  has  yet  been 
cd.  It  is,  however, 
)le  that  they  are  of  the 

of  a  wave  disturbance 

ether,  the  wave-length 

very  small  compared 
hat  of  blue  light.  J.  J. 
son     has     shown      that 

which  would  have  the 
)ropenies  as  the  Rontgen 
n  that  they  would  not  be 
ed  or  show  interference, 

be  produced  in  the 
if  we  suppose  that  the 
ie  rays  are  really  nega- 
charged  particles  which 
the  body  which  is  pro- 
;  the  rays.     The  disturb- 

jroduced  would  not  be  so  much  a  wave  motia 
lulse  which  would  travel  out  Ihrough  ihe  mediu 
S.  Mechanical  Effects  produced  by  the  Kathode  Rays.— 
es  has  shown  thai  when  the  kathode  rays  fall  on  a  small  wheel 
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r:-:i:f.  ?y  i-r.--r:  ~«:  :he  ra\-s  »ith  a  ma^et  so  as  to  strike  thcvaalw 
rr?:  bel?-*  :h-  ix:>  and  :r.er.  above,  :he  wheel  can  be  caused  to  matt |S^ 
.-  f  :r*:  i  n^J:.:^-  I:  >  r.  x  cenain  that  this  rotation  is  really  doe ali^ 
•>t  --.:  .-r.i-r:  .  -'  :>.e  :".  jryitU  par^.cles  of  gas  shot  out  from  thekathodi^l  fc 
jL-i  .:  >.i>  befr.  *«*:;.  e>:<\i  :r.a:  ::  is  due  to  secondary  thermal  eftaidi 
r^vlj.e-i   ry   *r?a:  developed  :r.  :he  vanes  due  to  the  impact  of  ikin 

56o.  Distribution  of  Potential  alonfir  an  Exhausted  Toll  I  ^ 
during  the  Passat  of  a  Current.— Wlien  a  current  is  passed  throoi^ld 
.1  ~:;:i  !  :  .-  r..ij::.^r  ;he  tal!  of  poteniial  between  any  two  points  on  tkli 
•••  :\:  ;?  p:;rvr::»?r.Al  lo  the  current  passing  and  if  the  wire  is  unifoan 
:he  :"a!.  .:'  -v^ient-a*.  a'.or.^  :he  wire  will  also  be  uniform.  In  the  call t 
of  ar.  ;!r;::v»:y:e,  uh.le  the  fall  oi  potential  along  the  electrolyte  is  am- 1  i 
for::.  )r:  ir.  :he  ca>es  whc:^  there  is  polarisation  at  the  electrodes  all 
a?rj;o:  v'.-..ir^e  v^:  potential  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  separatioD  afr 
:h-.'  !:^j.d  And  the  electrodes.  In  the  case  of  the  passage  of  elearidty  I 
:rr.'j«:'':  a  ^.^5  :n  a  nireiied  condition  in  a  tube,  such  as  that  shown  b  | 
r  j.  5  :.:.  the  p.':ent:a!  ^r.idsent,  that  is,  the  difference  of  potential  idiicb  ! 
:>   >howr.  lx"\\een  t\%o  ;L*u\iIiar\*  electrodes  fixed  betw*een  the  kathode 

« 

ar..:  .ir.  \:e  dv.ded  by  iho  distance  between  these  electrodes,  varies 
^'rea:!v  :"'•:::  one  p.i rt  oi  ihe  tube  to  another.  Further,  in  the  positire 
lo! •.:::'.::  ::  o  :Hitent!.il  j:radieni  is  almost  independent  of  the  strength  of 
the  .  ..iv:.:  p.issi::.:  through  the  gas.  The  greater  part  of  the  £dl  ef 
pi^:e":  ■.;:.. h  iv.-iirs  l>e:ueen  the  anode  and  the  kathode  occurs  id 
the  :-:::-. I  vi  .i:e  ntt^hbourhooil  ot  the  kathode.  Although  experiments 
on  :h:s  ivv:-.:  are  subject  to  considerable  question  as  to  what  they 
re.i!!y  rep  re- sent,  they  seem  to  indicate  that  a  considerable  poteniial 
dirierer.oc  :>  nece>sar\*  to  cause  the  charged  particles  of  a  gas  to  girt 
up  tlieir  ».h.iri:os  to  a  cold  metal  electrode.  If,  however,  the  electrodes 
arc  r.iised  to  a  white  heat  the  passage  of  electricity  from  the  gas  to 
the  electrodes  seems  to  be  ven*  much  facilitated.  Thus  in  the  arc  dis- 
charge,  where  the  carbons  are  in  air  at  a  ver\'  high  temperature,  the 
potential  dilTerence  nccessar>-  to  continue  the  discharge  through  the 
air  is  comparatively  small  compared  with  what  would  be  necessar\*  to 
cause  a  discharge  between  cold  electrodes  which  are  separated  by  the 
same  distance. 

567.  Gaseous  Dissociation.— It  is  found  that  when  a  spark  is  passed 
between  two  electrodes  in  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  the  potential  re- 
quired to  start  a  spark  between  the  electrodes  is  very  much  greater  than 
that  necessar>'  to  continue  to  force  a  discharge  between  the  electrodes 
This  can  very  clearly  be  shown  by  means  of  the  arrangement  shown  in 
Fig.  541.  A  large  Leyden  jar,  A,  is  connected  with  a  circuit,  in  which 
are  placed  two  spark  gaps,  c  and  D.  A  small  jar,  B,  is  connected  with 
a  circuit,  which  includes  one  of  these  spark  gaps,  D.  If  now  the  jar  .\  is 
charged  up  10  sucVv  a  ipoVttvvva\  \>aax\^^  ^vs^Ocv^x^^  \&  x^a^  q^hle  to  pass  o\-er 
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the  tw  o  sp.irk  gaps  in  its  circuit,  then  on  passing  a  small  spark  across  Ihe 
gap  D,  the  resistance  of  this  gap  wil)  be  so  much  reduced  by  the  passage 
of  this  spark  that  its  resistance,  together  with  that  of  the  gap  C,  is  no 
longer  able  to  support  the  difTerence  of  potential  with  which  the  jar  a  is 
ditu^ged,  and  so  a  spark  will  occur 
■t  C  and  at  D  due  to  A. 

This  effect  has  been  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  before  an 
clecrtric  discharge  can  pass  through 
a  gas  some  of  the  molecules  of  the 
gaa  must  be  broken  up  into  ions, 
that  is,  dissociated.  The  great 
initial  difference  of  potential  re- 
quired to  cause  Ihe  passage  of  the  1^,^  ^, 
diachai^  is  supposed  to  be  due 

to  the  &ct  that  a  considerable  electromotive  intensity  is  necessary  to 
pnxliice  the  dissociation  of  the  gas.  The  dissociation  being  once  pro- 
duced it  is  supposed  that  an  appreciable  lime  is  required  for  the  dis- 
aodated  ions  either  to  recombine  or  to  diffuse  away  from  the  spark  gap, 
and  so  the  electromotive  force  necessary  to  pass  a  discharge  i^  reduced, 
noce  it  has  not  to  do  the  work  of  dissociation.  That  there  is  at  any  rate 
_  some  truth  m  this  view  is  probable  from  the  experimental  fact  that  it  is 
posiiUe  to  blow  out  an  arc,  that  is,  if  fresh  undissociated  air  is  blown 
between  the  electrodes,  the  potential  difference  which  was  sufficient  to 
nuuntain  a  discharge  when  the  dissociated  air  was  allowed  to  remain 
between  the  electrodes  will  no  longer  be  sufficient  to  dissociate  the  fresh 
■ir.  This  view  is  further  supported  by  some  photographs  of  a  spark 
ttkea  by  Feddersen  with  a  rotating  mirror,  when  a  current  of  air  was 
passed  between  the  electrodes. 

The  first  sparks  are  straight,  and  stretch  straight  from  one  electrode 
to  the  other,  while  the  later  sparks  are  blown  away  in  the  middle  in  the 
Erection  of  the  current  of  air  as  shown  in  Fig.  542. 
would  thus  seem  that  the  air  first  becomes  dissociated 
along  the  line  of  maximirm  electromotive  intensity,  and 
this  dissociate  air  being  carried  away  with  the  i 
current,  the  spark  prefers  to  pass  along  the  path  of  this 
a'rcady  dissociated  air,  although  it  is  longer,  than  to 
Associate  a  fresh  quantity  of  air.  I'bis  fact  that  the 
air  requires  a  considerable  electromotive  intensity  to  can 
but  that  once  dissociation  is  produced  only  a  comparatively  small  dif- 
ference of  potential  is  required  to  keep  up  the  discharge,  has  received  a 
wry  interesting  application  at  the  hands  of  Herti,  who,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  has  by  this  means  been  able  10  show  experimentally  that  light 
lealty  consists  of  an  electro-magnetic  disturbance  in  the  ether,  as  had 
been  predicted  by  Maxwell 
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A  FiT:<-r  -^'—-Jz.  s<«=:j  :o  !lit«  coci5:derabKe  bearing-  on  this  poiotis 
:**  Tifii*-  :r  *.*-"-.■  r.tv  -^rcc^i:  h-x  ga5es.  When  ihc  temperatoitci 
i  Air  j  -xiris-:  :-  -.JLi:  th:-~  rcrrespocds  :o  2  red  heat  in  a  solid, the 
•l-^—rTrr.-Tc  *  '\*zj^ry  reressary  :o  produce  the  passage  of  a  discharp 
i  --rv  -1:*-  ^riJ:'^l  T-e  sie^ree  wiih  vhich  hoc  prases  conduct  dec- 
ir-r.-y  i  ";vvt-.*r.  -.ir.-  di^rer::  for  dxsHerect  gases.  TTius,  such  gases 
ia  ir.  -  :r:v:t=.  izi  hyirr-^rea  ocly  conduct  very  feebly  even  at  a  high 
:'K=ii*ri:-r*.  5.:  \z^\  i  chi-^ed  body  vhen  surrounded  by  these  gases 
'r-se?  :i  :r_Lr^-t  i-zL';  \xry  slovry.  and  this  loss  seems  to  be  due  solely  to 
a.  ::-■£■:-  v*  2::  :-.  These  gases  are  those  which  are  known  not  to 
r-t  *i;  >  :-*i.>r.^*-i  when  beaied.  Gases,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as 
:->i  -.*  i.-  :  hyd~.>i:c  i::iL  which  are  known  from  experiments  on  their 
.!*r.j  :y  i:  h.^h  :T.Tp»*r:i:'ares  :o  dissociate  into  atoms,  conduct,  when 
ht j.:e-i  : :  *u-h  :err.penLr-res^  with  comparative  facility*.  In  the  case  of 
•::htr  ^ises  ?-:h  i*  ammor.ium  chioride,  which,  although  they  dissociate 
mhcr.  h*i:fri.  i?  ro:  *pl:t  up  into  atoms  but  into  simpler  molecules  In 
"h*  rif^  ■:'  NH^Cl  ir.:o  a  n?.olc<:ulc  of  ammonia,  NHj,  and  a  molecule  of 
hyfr-rr/r:  a::i.  HC!  •  :he  conductivity  when  hot  is  only  ven*  sligfaL 
I:  Tfc :-!-  -^rP*^'  frcm  this  consideration  that  the  passa)?e  of  elcctridtr 
:r.roj.h  .*  ^  js  can  or.!y  occur  when  there  are  free  atoms  present  to  carry 
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The  r"t??:i5:e  of  electricity  through  a  gas,  c\'en  at  a  low  temperature, 
i*  ver.-  "v-h  fa::ii:a:ed  :f  the  kathode  is  exposed  to  ultra-violet  light 
This  Tre::  secr.i3  to  be  due  to  the  production  of  dust  in  the  surrounding 
^f.\s  •  y  :he  tiisir.teg ration  of  the  negatively  electrified  electrode  under  the 
ir.r'.jer.cc  'M'the  ultra-violet  light. 

The  pas-a^re  of  electririiy  through  a  gas  is  also  ver>'  much  facilitated 
if  the  air  V«etwcen  '.he  electrodes  is  traversed  by  the  Rontgen  rays.  A 
^as  which  li^is  Ix-ca  cxp«^sed  to  the  action  of  the  rays  retains  its  propeny 
of  rorAiu'.'itu'^  flcc:ric;:v  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  ravs  ha^t 
Cf-asc-ti  to  pass.  The  gas  may  also  be  passed  through  a  considerable 
leri.::h  oi  i^l.iis-tube  without  losing  its  property  of  conducting.  It  ap- 
penr-,  therefore,  that  the  Rontgen  rays  have  the  power  of  ionising  the 
mu!ei'ii!es  i^i  the  j^.is. 

568.  Differences  between  Positive  and  Negative  Electriflea- 

tion,  -There  are  .1  number  of  differences  between  the  app>earances  pre- 
.sented  by  the  two  electrodes  when  a  discharge  passes  through  a  gas,  to 
some  of  which  we  have  already  alluded  Thus  in  air  at  atmospheric 
pressure  the  sparks  generally  start  from  one  point  on  the  negative 
elerirode,  while  they  spread  over  a  considerable  surface  of  the  positi\"C 
electrode,  and  in  the  branched  spark  all  the  branches  always  ixMnt 
towards  the  nej^ative  electrode.  In  an  exhausted  tube,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  appearances  at  the  two  electrodes  differ  in  a  most  marketl  niannrr. 
There  arc  other  differences  between  positive  and  negative  electriiia- 
ture.     Thus  a  piece  of  bright  zinc,  when  illuminated  by  ultra-violet  livrht. 
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loses  a  negative  charge,  wliile  ii 
•  under  ihese  condilions. 
When  a  brush  discharge 
is  formed  at  a  point  the 
.  potentUil  will  be  ^renter  if 
the  point  is  positively  elec- 
trified than  if  it  is  nega- 
tively electrified. 

The  most  striking  diFcr- 
ence  is  obtained  if  n  dis- 
charge  is  prodoced  between 
a  charged  conductor  and  ilie 
■urface  of  a  non-cimduclor 
on  the  surface  of  which  some 
badly  conducting  powder, 
such  as  lycojiodium,  has 
been  strewn,  or  on  lo  the 
surface  of  a  pUoiographic 
dry-plate.  The  .ippcarance 
when  the  conductor  is  posi- 
tively elecirilkd  is  shown  in 
Fig.  S4 3.  while  in  Fig.  544  the 
appearance  when  the  conductor  is 
negatively  electrified  is  given,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  tiie  difference 
IS  most  marked.  Tlie  expl.anatiim 
of  these  differences  has  not  yet 
been  given,  and  although  there 
are  many  other  facts  which  seem 
to  have  a  bearing  on  this  most 
fascinating  branch  of  physics, 
■pace  will  not  permit  of  our 
dealing  with  them  in  these  pages. 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue 
the  subject  further  will  find  .% 
very  complete  account  of  the 
work  which  has  bct-n  done  in 
this  subject  in  Professor  J.  J. 
Thomson's  "  Kecent  Kesearrhes 
in  Electricity  ami  M  a  ^' net  ism," 
nnd  also  in  a  \'(>lun)c  by  hint  on 
Gases." 
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IX.— MAXWELLS    ELECTRO- 
MAGNETIC   THEORY 


CHAPTER  XIX 

TRASSFERESCE    OP   ELECTRO-MAGSETIC    E\EFGY  AND 
MAXWELL'S  ELECTRO-MAGSETIC  THEORY   OP  LIGHT 

5fl9.  PoynUng'sTheorT.— We  hare  seen  how,  according  to  the  iTe« 

of  Faraday  ar.d  Maxwe:l,it  ^u  the  ttiengih  of  cbeeTcciiostatic  6eldati 
;,':^-en  poin;,  ar.d  K  the  specinc  JDductivc  capacity'  of  the  medimn,  ike 
er.'^ri-y  i-.>jred  i:p  Id  each  unit  of  ToCume  of  Oie  dielectric  at  the  (;ina 
poir.: ;'-  e-;.:.^!  to  Kf^  *«.  It  can  also  be  showa  that  in  the  same  waylte 
e.-.tr.'v  ^iirC'I  -p  in  each  unf:  of  volume  of  a  medium  of  which  thcpct- 
tr.ca'-,.!i:>-  i  5 1.  s:  a  yi-.r.;  '•(  a  mafTietic  field  vhere  the  stietigth  of  the  fidd 
li  //',  i;  ';■;  ;a!  :o  ji//'  ts-.  Hence  the  electric  and  magnetic  energy  pn  I 
unit  vrj^jine  of  a  medium,  which  is  the  seat  of  both   electro-static  ai 

Sjppo^e  a  c'ir.denser,  ab.  Fig.  545,  is  charged  so  that  the  ptaie  A  ii 

positive,  then  Ij^je;  of  force  ■ill  stretch  frnm  the  plaie  a  to  the  plate  1 

The  greater  prO| 

lion  of  these  ti 

will  stretch  10 

the  space  betna 

the  two   plates,  » 

that    most   of  At 

energy  due  to  ibt 

cha  rge  w  il  I  be  slonJ 

up  in  the  dieli 

betn-een  the  p 

The  whole  et 

in   this  case  ■ 

Kii;.   :,5.  the  form  of  decn* 

static   strain  ii 

medium,  since  there  is  no  electro- magnetic  force  produced  in  the  met 

Jf  the  plates  of  the  omdenser  arc  connected  by  a  conducting  wire,  wlii 

ue  may  suppose  of  very  (jreat  resistance,  so  that  the  condenser  takes n 

appreciable  time  to  discharge,  this  wire  will  he  tra\'etsed  by  an  electric 
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current,  and  at  the  same  time  the  difTerence  of  potential  between  the 
|dates  of  the  condenser  will  diminish.  During  the  passage  of  the  elec- 
tricity through  the  wire,  there  will  be  produced  an  electro-magnetic  field 
in  its  neighbourhood,  that  is,  the  surrounding  medium  will  possess  energy 
due  to  the  magnetic  strain  set  up.  Also  the  passage  of  the  electricity 
will  be  accompanied  by  the  production  of  heat  in  the  wire,  according  to 
Joule's  law.  When  the  discharge  is  complete,  the  whole  of  the  energ>' 
which  was  originally  stored  up  as  elect ro>static  strain  of  the  medium 
between  the  plates  of  the  condenser  will  have  been  converted  into  heat 
in  the  connecting  wire.  During  the  process,  however,  a  certain  pro- 
portion will  have  existed  in  the  medium  surrounding  the  wire  in  the  form 
of  energy  of  the  magnetic  field,  although  it  also  finally  becomes  changed 
into  heat  in  the  wire.  An  interesting  question  now  arises  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  energy  travels  from  the  medium  between  the  plates  to  the 
wire.  Poynting  has  shown  that  the  energy  travels  through  the  medium 
leparating  the  plates  and  surrounding  the  wire,  and  that  the  paths  along 
which  the  energy  moves  are  the  intersection  of  the  equipotential  surfaces 
of  the  electro-static  and  the  electro-magnetic  fields.  Thus  in  the  case 
of  the  condenser  discharging  through  the  wire,  the  tubes  of  force  are 
supposed  to  spread  out  from  the  space  between  the  plates,  the  ends  of 
the  tubes  remaining  on  the  plates.  These  tubes  will  meet  the  wire,  and 
when  they  do  this,  they  will  be  broken  up  and  the  energy  which  each 
contained  will  be  delivered  to  the  wire,  where  it  will  appear  as  heat. 
The  breaking  up,  or  rather  absorption,  of  each  tube  by  the  wire  will 
allow  another  tube  to  expand  from  the  space  between  the  plates.  For 
each  tube,  since  it  exerts  a  lateral  compression  on  the  inside  tubes,  will 
tend  to  prevent  their  leaving  the  space  between  the  plates.  The 
absorption  of  a  tube  by  the  wire  will  reduce  this  lateral  pressure 
exerted  on  the  inside  tubes,  and  hence  more  tubes  will  be  able  to  swell 
out  from  the  space  between  the  plates. 

On  Poynting's  theory  the  energy  which  is  transmitted,  say,  along  a 
tel^raph  cable  is  not  transmitted  along  the  conducting  wire  but  through 
the  insulating  sheath,  the  object  of  the  wire  being  to  direct  the  path  along 
which  the  energy  travels. 

The  telegraph  cable  may  be  regarded  as  a  wire  surrounded  by  a  con- 
centric conductor,  the  sheath,  the  interspace  being  filled  with  a  dielectric. 
When  the  wire  is  positively  electrified  and  the  sheath  negatively  by 
connecting  the  wire,  say,  to  the  positive  plate  of  a  charged  condenser, 
the  negative  plate  being  put  to  earth,  that  is,  connected  to  the  sheath, 
tubes  of  force  will  stretch  across  from  the  wire  to  the  sheath.  These 
tubes  will  travel  forward,  each  carrying  its  share  of  electrical  energy.  If 
we  suppose  the  thickness  of  the  insulating  covering  to  remain  the  same 
throughout,  then  the  lengfth  of  the  tubes  of  force  will  remain  the  same  as 
they  travel  onward.  The  difference  of  potential  between  the  ends  of 
each  tube  will,  however,  diminish  as  the  tube  advances^  accordltv^  to 
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^fp  stopped  the  magnetic  field  will  cease  to  exist,  and  the  question  arises, 
,^||3iat  becomes  of  the  energy  which  was  stored  up  in  the  field?    This 
-4iueigy,  if  the  circuit  is  at  a  distance  from  other  circuits,  returns  to  the      1 

ficuit  and  gives  rise  to  the  induced  current  within  the  circuit  which 
produced  when  the  current  is  stopped.  Thus  the  phenomenon  of  self- 
^pduction  (§  518)  is  due  to  the  return  to  the  ciicuit  of  the  energy 
.iviaich  during  the  passage  of  the  current  is  stored  up  in  the  magnetic 
jf/Mi  produced  by  the  current.  When  a  current  is  started  in  a  circuit, 
of  the  energy  of  the  battery  employed  to  send  the  current  is  used 
in  providing  the  energy  of  the  magnetic  field.  When  a  second 
it  is  near  the  circuit  in  which  the  current  is  flowing,  on  stopping 
i^pliis  current  some  of  the  energy  of  the  magnetic  field  will  soak  into  this 
fJMnififhbouring  circuit  and  will  produce  in  it  an  induced  current. 

|t_    670.  Magnetic  Force  caused  by  the  Motion  of  Electrostatic 

SUbes  of  Force. — We  have  seen  that  when  electricity  moves  from  one 
of  a  conductor  to  another,  that  is,  when  a  current  passes  through  a 
uctor,  that  a  magnetic  field  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
uctor  in  which  the  electricity  is  moving.  It  might  be  conceived  that 
magnetic  field  produced  in  this  way  by  the  movement  of  electricity 
due  to  some  special  property  of  the  electricity  when  it  is  moving 
one  part  of  a  conductor  to  another.  When  a  conductor  is  charged 
ith  electricity,  the  electricity  being  at  rest,  the  space  surrounding  the 
cd  body  is  in  such  a  condition  that  electro-static  forces  are  set  up, 
IjAnt  is,  it  is  an  electro-static  field.  In  the  last  section  we  have  seen  how 
^tbe  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  a  wire,  which  for  simplicity  we 
(^|0ok  double  so  that  the  outgoing  and  return  were  close  together  (it  must 
remembered  that  there  must  always  be  a  return  ;  it  may  be  at  a 
siderable  distance  from  the  portion  of  the  circuit  we  are  immediately 
idering,  but  it  is  there  nevertheless),  is  accompanied  by  the  motion 
iof  the  electro- static  tubes  of  force  through  the  medium  between  the  wires. 
Since  by  the  motion  of  electricity  in  a  conductor  which  is  accompanied 
■^bythe  motion  of  the  tubes  of  electro-static  force,  or,  as  we  may  call  them, 
4he  Faraday  tubes,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  tubes  of  mjignetic  force, 
^magnetic  forces  are  set  up  in  the  dielectric  surrounding  the  conductor, 
.tlie  question  arises,  would  magnetic  forces  be  set  up  in  the  same  way  in 
•the  surrounding  dielectric  if  we  were  to  cause  the  motion  of  Faraday 
tubes  through  the  dielectric  by  moving  the  body  on  which  a  charge 
f;  eusts  ?  Thus  suppose  we  consider  two  metal  plates  placed  parallel  to 
one  another  in  air,  one  charged  positively  and  the  other  negatively. 
The  Faraday  tubes  will  then  stretch  across  from  the  positive  plate  to 
the  negative  plate,  and  in  the  space  between  the  plates  we  have  an 
electro-static  field  ;  but  as  long  as  the  charges  on  the  plates  are  at  rest 
there  will  be  no  magnetic  field.  Suppose  now  the  two  plates  are  moved 
parallel  to  their  own  plane  and  at  the  same  speed,  vWtv  \\\t  \.vi>a^'^  >w^ 
not  move  mih  reference  to  the  charged   p)axes  buX  vVve^j  vj^  '=.>«t^^ 
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through  the  air  which,  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  plates,  will  piS 
til  rough  the  space  between  the  plates.  In  this  case,  then,  we  have  jx^ 
duced  a  motion  of  the  Faraday  tubes  with  reference  to  the  dielectric  (air) 
without  any  motion  of  electricity  on  conductors,  and  the  question  arisen 
will  the  air  between  the  plates  in  which  the  Faraday  tubes  are  movii^ 
be  the  seat  of  a  magnetic  field,  as  it  certainly  would  be  if  the  xnoDOi 
of  the  tubes  were  going  on  owing  to  the  motion  of  electricity?  TIb 
question  was  answered  by  Rowland,  who  found  by  experiment  that  a 
magnetic  field  was  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  tubes  caused  by  the 
motion  of  the  charged  body  with  reference  to  the  dielectric.  Since  this 
experiment  shows  that  magnetic  force  can  be  produced  by  the  moti<m  of 
Faraday  tubes  through  a  medium,  it  seems  only  legitimate  to  suppose 
that  in  every  case  the  production  of  a  magnetic  field  by  a  current  is  doe 
to  the  motion  of  the  Faraday  tubes,  which  is  always  going  on  when  sodi 
a  magnetic  field  exists.  If  we  adopt  Ampere's  hypothesis  that  the 
magnetism  of  permanent  magnets  is  due  to  currents  which  circulate  in 
the  molecules  of  the  iron,  then,  since  these  currents  must  be  accompamed 
by  the  motion  of  Faraday  tubes,  in  this  case  also  the  magnetic  field 
produced  can  be  considered  as  due  to  the  motion  of  these  tubes. 

Although  to  go  into  this  subject  any  further  would  lead  us  beyood 
the  scope  of  this  work,  we  may  mention  that  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  has 
shown  how  the  various  ])henomena  of  the  magnetic  field  can  be  explained, 
if  we  suppose  that  the  motion  of  the  Faraday  tubes  produces  a  magnetic 
field  ilic  direction  of  which  is  perpendicular  both  to  the  length  of  the 
tube  and  to  the  direction  in  which  the  tube  is  moving. 

671.   Displacement  Currents.— When  an  electromotive  force  or 
difference  of  potential  acts  between  two  points  of  a  conductor,  then  a 
motion  of  electricity  is  produced  in  the  conductor,  that  is  to  say,  a 
current  is  produced.     If  the  conductor  is  an  electrolyte,  then  a  current 
is  produced,  but  while  there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  energy  converted 
into  lufut,  at  the  same  time  the  passage  of  the  current  will  be  accom- 
panied ])y  certain  chemical  changes.     In  both  of  these  cases  the  passage 
of  the  current  will,  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  opposing  E,M.F.'s 
produced  by  polarisation,  continue  as  long  as  the  difference  of  poteotiai 
is  maintained.     In  the  case  of  a  difference  of  potential  being  produced 
between  two  points  in  a  dielectric  the  circumstances  are  quite  different 
for  in  this  case  no  current  passes  through  the  dielectric,  neither  does  any   : 
chemical  change  take  place. 

As  we  have  seen,  however,  the  dielectric  is  evidently  in  a  state  of 
strain,  for  it  has  become  doubly  refracting,  while  the  fact  that  if  the 
difference  of  potential  exceeds  a  certain  value  a  spark  passes,  shows  that 
the  medium  cannot  support  an  indefinitely  great  electric  stress. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  different  properties  of  dielectrics.  Maxwell 

supposed  that  when  a  dielectric  is  subjected  to  an  eIectromoti\'e  forces 

^  that  is,  to  an  electrical  stress,  a  displacement  of  electricity  takes  place  in 
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tbe  dielectric  in  the  direction  of  the  electrical  stress,  but  that,  unlike  what 
is  the  case  with  conductors,  a  dielectric  is  able  to  continuously  support 
the  stress,  the  corresponding  strain  being  the  displacement  of  p>ositive 
electricity  in  the  direction  of  the  electromotive  force  and  negative  elec- 
tricity in  the  opposite  direction ;  the  difference  between  a  conductor 
and  a  dielectric  with  reference  to  the  electric  stress  being  similar  to  that 
between  a  liquid  and  a  solid  with  reference  to  a  sheering  stress.  In  the 
•olid  a  sheering  strain  is  accompanied  by  a  stress  which  opposes  the 
Strain,  and  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  strain.  In  the  case  of  a  liquid, 
however,  as  long  as  the  strain  is  changing  there  will  be  a  certain  stress 
called  into  play,  as  we  saw  when  considering  the  viscosity  of  liquids,  but  no 
pennanent  strain  can  be  kept  up,  so  that  this  case  corresponds  to  that  of  a 
conductor  in  which  no  permanent  electrical  displacement  can  be  kept  up. 

Let  A  and  B  be  two  parallel  metal  plates  forming  a  condenser. 
Consider  any  one  of  the  tubes  of  force  stretching  between  the  plates, 
then  this  tube  will  start  from  a  portion  of  the  plate  A,  containing  a  unit 
positive  charge,  and  will  end  on  a  portion  of  the  plate  B,  containing  a  unit 
n^fative  charge.  Now  Maxwell  supposes  that  the  charges  which  appear 
on  the  metal  plates  are  simply  the  manifestations  of  the  state  of  strain 
existing  in  the  dielectric  contained  within  the  tube  of  force. 

Suppose  that  A  and  B  (Fig.  546)  are  the  two  plates  of  a  condenser, 
and  that  these  are  connected  by  a  wire,  w,  in  which  is  placed  a  source  of 
E.M.F.,  say  an  electric  battery,  E.  Owing 
to  the  action  of  the  E.M.F.,  suppose  that 
a  quantity  of  electricity,  Qt  is  displaced 
along  the  wire,  so  that  A  becomes  posi- 
tively electrified  and  B  negatively  electri-  C 
fied.  The  effect  of  these  electrifications  of 
A  and  B  will  be  to  produce  an  electro-static 
force  acting  from  A  to  B  in  the  dielectric 
between  the  plates.  Now  Maxwell  sup- 
poses that  this  force  will  produce  an  electric  displacement  within  the 
dielectric,  the  positive  electricity  being  moved  from  A  towards  li,  and 
further,  that  if  we  consider  any  plane,  ci>,  drawn  so  as  to  separate  the 
dielectric  between  the  plates  into  two  strata,  then  the  total  quantity  of 
electricity  which  will  cross  this  plane  owing  to  the  displacement  will  be 
equal  to  0-  Hence  at  the  same  time  that,  owing  to  the  E.M.F.  7:",  a 
quantity  of  electricity,  2,  is  forced  across  every  cross  section  of  the  wire,  w, 
an  equal  quantity  of  electricity  will  be  forced  across  evcr>'  cross-section 
of  the  dielectric  If  the  E.M.F.  in  the  wire  is  removed  the  condenser 
will  discharge  through  the  wire  w,  and  while  Q  units  of  electricity  will  flow 
through  the  wire  from  A  to  B,  (2  units  will  also  cross  every  plane,  such  as 
CD,  drawn  across  the  dielectric  in  the  direction  from  B  to  .\.  Hence  the 
charge  and  the  discharge  of  a  condenser  may  be  regarded  as  the  motion  of 
electricity  in  a  dosed  circuity  just  as  is  the  case  when  we  have  to  do  with 


Fig.  546. 
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circuits  which  are  comp>osed  exclusively  of  conductors.  The  dififereiice 
of  the  two  cases  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  the  circuit  consists  of  con- 
ductors only,  the  resistance  which  opp>oses  the  displacement  is  inde- 
pendent oi  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  has  been  displaced  through 
the  circuit,  while,  when  a  portion  of  the  circuit  consists  of  a  dielectric,  the 
displacement  of  electricity  through  the  dielectric  is  accompanied  by  the 
manifestation  of  a  force  which  opposes  the  displacement,  and  m*hich  b 
proportional  to  the  displacement  and  opposes  it.  The  movement  of 
electricity  will  therefore  go  on  in  the  circuit  till  the  opposing  force  pro- 
duced in  the  dielectric,  due  to  the  displacement,  will  be  exactly  equal 
and  opposite  to  the  E.M.F.  which  tends  to  produce  a  current  in  tlie 
circuit.  On  the  removal  of  this  E.M.F.,  then,  just  as  a  deformed  spring 
on  the  removal  of  the  deforming  force  will  spring  back  to  its  original 
shape,  so  the  dielectric  elastic  force,  being  no  longer  opposed  by  the 
extern<il  applied  deforming  force,  will  cause  the  springing  back  of  the 
electrical  displacement,  that  is,  will  cause  the  passage  of  a  current  in  the 
circuit  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  charging  current  According  to 
Maxwell's  theory  of  electricity,  in  considering  the  magnetic  actions  which 
accompany  the  charge  and  discharge  of  the  condenser,  we  must  indade 
not  only  the  actions  of  the  currents  which  flow  in  the  wire  w,  but  also 
ihe  magnetic  effects  of  the  displacements  which  take  place  in  the  dielectric 
In  other  words,  magnetic  effects  miy  be  produced  both  by  conduction 
<  urrcnts,  such  as  we  have  exclusively  considered  hitherto,  and  also  by 
displacement  currents  in  the  dielectric 

Let  us  now  consider  more  in  detail  the  effects  of  regarding  a  dielectric 
as  an  elastic  medium  in  which  a  stress,  due  to  the  action  of  electro-static 
force,  or  rather  induction,  produces  electrical  displacement.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  case  of  two  infinite  plane  conducting  plates  pl.iced  parallel  to 
one  another  at  a  distance  d  apart.  If  <r  is  the  charge  on  each  unit  of  aret 
of  the  positiv/ily  charged  plate,  then  there  will  be  o-  tubes  of  force  start- 
ing from  each  unit  of  area  of  this  plate.  Since  the  plates  are  infinite,  the 
tubes  of  force  are  of  unifonn  cross-section,  and  are  everywhere  at  riglrt 
angles  to  the  plates.  If  we  consider  a  single  tube  of  force,  its  cros*- 
section  will  be  i  cr.  The  total  displacement  across  any  plane  dram 
between  the  plates  will  be  equal  to  the  charge  on  the  plates,  and  since 
the  plates  arc  so  large  that  the  effects  of  the  edge  may  be  neglected,  the 
:lisplacement  through  each  unit  of  area  of  a  plane  drawn  parallel  to  the 
plates  will,  at  any  rate  near  t^e  centre,  be  equal  to  <r.  Now,  if  the 
specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  dielectric  is  A',  the  force  acting  at  any 
point  l>etwcen  the  plates  will  be  ^ntrjh'.  Hence  the  stress  acting  to 
produce  electrical  displacement  is  47ro-/A',  and  the  strain  produced  across 
unit  area,  that  is,  the  displacement  across  unit  area,  is  o-.  Now,  when 
considering  the  effects  of  a  stress  on  an  elastic  material  (§  122),  the  ratio 
of  the  stress  to  the  strain  was  called  the  elasticity  of  the  material  Hence 
by  analogy  we  mivv  caW  v\\e  taVxo  o^  S>c\^  f^VtvcvL ^^\^^<sn  the  displacement 
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it  produces  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  medium.  Thus  the  electrical 
coefficient  of  elasticity  of  a  dielectric  is  equal  to  4»r/A',  where  K  is  the 
specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  medium. 

The  reason  why,  although  displacement  takes  place  throughout  the 
mass  of  the  dielectric,  it  is  only  on  the  bounding  surface  I)etwcen  the 
dielectric  and  a  conductor  that  an  electrical  charge  is  manifest,  is  similar 
to  the  reason  that  although  a  magnetised  bar  is  magnetised  throughout 
its  mass,  it  is  only  at  the  ends  that  this  magnetism  is  evident.  Within 
the  mass  of  the  magnetic  material  the  opposite  magnetisation  of  adjacent 
portions  of  the  material  neutralise  each  other's  external  cflect.  In  the 
same  way,  in  the  case  of  the  dielectric,  although  there  is  displacement 
throughout  the  mass,  yet,  since  the  displacement  in  any  small  p>ortion  of 
the  medium  will  cause  it  to  become  electrified  positively  on  one  side  and 
negatively  on  the  other,  these  charges  will  not  produce  any  external 
cAecty  since  the  neighbouring  portions  of  the  medium  will  also  be  electri- 
fied-in  such  a  way  that  their  sides  turned  towards  the  first  portion  will 
exhibit  an  equal  and  opposite  electrification. 

672.  Maxwell's  Electro-magnetic  Theory  of  Light.— Although 
Maxwell's  theory  of  electrical  displacement  does  not  in  any  way  attempt 
to  tell  us  what  electricity  is,  yet,  by  showing  how  the  observed  facts  can 
be  accounted  tor  by  ascribing  certain  elastic  properties  to  the  medium,  it 
is  of  very  great  importance,  and  it  led  Maxwell  himself  to  the  important 
conclusion  that  it  must  be  possible  to  produce  waves  in  a  dielectric,  the 
periodic  disturbance  by  which  they  are  constituted  being  electric  dis- 
placement currents  in  the  dielectric.  Further,  an  examination  of  the 
properties  of  such  waves  showed  that  they  will  be  propagated  with  a 
definite  velocity,  this  velocity  being  that  with  which  light  is  propagated 
in  the  given  medium.  The  medium  in  which  the  waves  are  propagated 
is  not  matter,  for  electrical  forces  can  be  transmitted  through  a  vacuum, 
so  that  we  are  led  to  postulate  on  this  account  the  existence  of  an  ether 
wliich  pervades  all  space. 

Although  the  matter  is  not  the  medium  in  which  the  waves  are  pro- 
duced, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  matter  docs  influence  the 
velcxnty  with  which  the  electrical  waves  are  propagated.  Now  when 
considering  the  propagation  of  light  we  have  been  led  to  similar  con- 
clusions, for  the  velocity  of  light  depends  on  the  nauire  of  the  matter 
occupying  the  space  through  which  the  light  is  travelling,  and  since  light 
can  travel  through  space  where,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  no  matter  exists, 
some  other  medium  besides  ordinary  matter  has  to  be  postulated.  Hence 
what,  till  Maxwell's  time,  were  regarded  as  two  entirely  distinct  sciences, 
namely,  light  and  electricity,  lead  to  the  postulation  of  the  existence  of 
an  ether,  and  since  the  velocity  with  which  waves  of  electrical  disturbance 
travel  through  the  ether  was  found  by  Maxwell,  according  to  his  way  of 
regarding  the  phenomena,  to  be  the  same  as  the  velocity  of  V\^Vv^^  V^ 
naturally  concludetf"  that  the  two  phenomena  were  Xd^xvUc^O^^  ^xv^  ><Jcsa^ 
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TliC  \i:'.n.:.iy  \\':xh  u hidi  an  undulator\' disturbance  will  be  propagated 
throu^li  ;i  incrliiim  be:ri>f  cqu.il  to  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  of  the 
clasiif  itv  <if  the  iiudiiim  bv  the  densitv,  it  will  be  understood,  from  what 
has  bfrcn  --aid  alx>ve,  how  Maxwell's  expression  for  the  velocity,  7\  of 
elcctrica!  waves,  7'  -  =  v'-^  ",  is  o1)tained. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  value  of  tj/^lfi,  as  obtained  from  a  comparison 
of  the  values  of  the  electro-static  units  with  the  corresponding  electro- 
magnetic ones,  was  equal  to  the  velocity  of  light,  so  that  this  formula  of 
Maxwell's  shows  that  electrical  waves  will  travel  with  the  velocity  of 
■  light 

'  When  electrical  waves  are  passing  through  a  dielectric,  then,  at  any 
point  we  shall  have  an  electrical  displacement  produced  which  will  be  in 
a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  waves.  The 
displacement  will  occur  first  in  one  direction,  reach  a  maximum  value, 
gradually  decrease  to  zero,  and  then  become  negative,  and  so  on:  Thus 
the  electrical  displacement  will  play  the  same  part  in  electrical  waves  as 
does  the  displacement  in  a  vertical  direction  of  the  water  particles  in  a 
water  wave.  As  we  have  seen,  the  displacement  within  a  dielectric  is 
accompanied  by  a  stress  which  opposes  the  displacement,  and  this  stress 
plays  the  same  part  as  the  action  of  gravity  in  the  case  of  water  waves. 

Suppose  we  consider  a  cylindrical  portion,  AB  (Fig.  547),  of  a  medium 
through  which  electrical  waves  are  passing,  the  direction  in  which  the 
waves  are  moving  being  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  and 
as  shown  by  the  arrow.  As  the  waves  pass,  the  electrical  displacements 
in  the  cylinder  ab  will  take  place  parallel  to  the  axis, 
that  is,  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the 
waves.  The  sense  of  the  displacement  will  be  alter- 
nately in  the  direction  ab  and  in  the  direction  ba.  Now 
a  displacement  in  the  direction  ab  will  produce  the 
same  magnetic  field  as  a  current  in  the  cylinder  from 
A  to  B,  and  will  therefore  produce  a  system  of  magnetic 
lines  of  force  which  will  be  a  series  of  circles  having 
tfaeir  centres  on  ab  and  lying  in  planes  at  right  angles 
to  AB.  Hence  the  wave  of  electro-static  displacement 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  wave  of  magnetic  force,  for 
when  the  displacement  changes  sign  the  direction  of 
the  magnetic  force  will  also  change  sign.  From  considerations  similar 
to  those  adopted  in  }j  273,  when  considering  Huyghens's  construction  for 
tbe  wave-front,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  only  portion  of  the  line  of 
fince  due  to  the  cylinder  ab  that  will  produce  a  magnetic  field  will  be 
that  portion  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the 
wave,  that  is,  the  portion  in  the  wave-front.  For  if  we  imagine  a  second 
cylinder  in  the  dielectric  alongside  ab,  then,  if  these  are  both  in  the 
wave-front,  the  displacement  currents  in  them  will  be  in  the  same  phase, 
and  hence  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  in  the  space  between  them  will  be 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  will  therefore  interfere  with  one  another. 
Hence  every  electrical  wave  will  be  accompanied  by  a  magnetic  wave, 
the  directions  of  the  electrical  displacement  and  the  magnetic  force  being 
at  right  angles,  but  both  being  in  the  wave-front.  Since  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  one  wave  without  the  other,  we  shall  often  speak  of  the  one 
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■'..t  T hcr.'-rritna  of  eleclFO-magnclk  vaves;  ilnuot   , 

r.t  I'.her  a;»:»ys  exists. 

t  ^■T.:rt:e  picture  of  the  condition  of  a  dielectric   | 

:  -..  i-.  ei  ire  passing  may  be  fonned  by  confiderbf 

.iv  -^be  there  exists  an  electrical  displacement, aitl    I 
r:---ti  :hrou^h  a  dielectric,  the  portion  of  tbt 
:■:-  _.:-.e:;  ir.sum:  is  included  within  the  tube  is  tbe 
!.»p;j.:enien:.     The  displacement  takes  place  in  tk 
h  of  :he  :-:■«  and  towards  the  positive  eod.'    Thus 
;f  '.^Vs.  such  as  those  shown  in   Fig.  $48,  imnni^ 
in    the    direction    of  tte 
»TroH-,    the    displacenKDt 
produced     at    any    pmu 
within   the   dielectric  wiQ 
—*•     be   upwards  when  any  of 
the  tubes  which  have  their 
positive  ends  upwards  arc 
passing    the     point,    and 
►    ♦  -    _    _    _    _  downwards  whenever  ode 

Fr.   5;?.  of   the    tut>es   havint;  ia 

iie}>ali\'e  end  upn'ards  ate 
[;:  ::.  -  :".i;-.neT  of  pidurinj;  the  passa),'!.-  of  electrical  naiWi 
;p.i;l>!:-^  i:;.i.^nciic  tit-Id  1^  that  whiL-h  we  have  already  s«o 
r.e'.i  r  »i-  huve  ino;ii>n  of  Faraday  lubes,  the  direction  of  ibt 
I'.d  ]t';::^  at  n^'hl  anijles  both  to  the  length  of  ihc  tub«  and 
-'.:nr.  «:'  their  motion,  that  is,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 


■f  each  Furailay  -.nbc  is  the  seat  of  a  certain  amount  of  enerp 
i:p  in  ;li<-  funn  of  electrical  strain,  this  energy  will  be  carried 
I  '.y  lilt'  luntion  of  the  tubes,  and  so  we  ha\'e  here  a  picture  of 
L'  t-iifi,;y  rurrt-s ponding  to  the  waves  travels.  Each  tube  behaves 
.u<:[i  likt'  a  Ntrctclicd  rod  of  india-rub)>er,  for  such  a  rod  would 
energy  owin^  to  its  strained  condition,  and  would  \>c  made  10 
k  while  rifjaininy  its  un^itrained  condition.  There  is,  hoH-eitr, 
I'lTiiinl  difTtrtnce,  that  in  the  case  of  the  rubber  the  pun  ion  of 
ivhiih  is  in  ilie  slate  of  strain  is  carried  forward.  In  the  clec- 
:ist:  it  is  [ithcru'isc,  for  the  strain  in  the  ether  is  handed  on  from 
riion  l<i  the  next,  and  at  present  the  mechanism  by  which  thi> 
■^  rill  is  ptrfornicd,  ns  welt  as  the  nature  of  the  electrical  strain 

.■..iir-,i:,  liy  iW;  iiTm  ilin-cliyn  oftlie  iliiplacemenl,  we  refer  to  ilii-  iliredion  <4 
l.ii-em'iil  ■.f  (>  p^iljvf  cliYlricky.  'ITicre  will  be  a  disp^acenw:!!  of  negaiiw 
y  in  1I1C  I  |iiKr.ile  direction,  )iut  ai  the  displacenKm  of  positive  electricity  a 
.-tiim  is  ci\invAlent,  tu  ttte  dii^lacnnent  of  regatite  cli'ctriciiy  in  Hie  opposl'' 
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rr  itself,  is  unknown,  and  till  these  are  known  we  are  unable  to  answer  the 

question,  "  What  is  electricity  ? "     Since  the  motion  of  the  energy  takes 

^   place  at  right  angles  to  the  tubes  of  force,  that  is,  to  the  direction  of  the 

,    dectro-static  field,  and  also  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  field,  we  have 

here  a  confirmation  of  Poynting's  theory  on  this  subject  (§  569). 

.        573.  Connection  between  Refractive  Index  and  Specific  In- 

\   dnetive  Capacity.— If  7/  is  the  velocity  of  electro-magnetic  waves  in  air, 

r  then,  according  to  Maxwell's  theory,  we  have  v^  ^/Kjii^  where  /*  and 
.■  K  are  the  permeability  and  specific  inductive  capacity  of  air.  Similarly, 
,  if  t^  is  the  velocity  in  a  medium  for  which  the  permeability  and  specific 
•^  inductive  capacity  are  /*'  and  IC^  then  7/'=  J^K'jti. 

Thus  i/jv=  ^f(WlICfij: 

\    Now  in  the  case  of  all  transparent  bodies  /*  is  very  nearly  unity,  so  that 

^    in  this  case  we  have  

7//7/=  JJCI/C. 

But  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  light  in  air  to  the  velocity  in  a  given 
medium  is  called  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium,  while  the  ratio 
■j,    JC/IC  is  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  medium  taken  with  refer- 
f    ence  to  air.     Thus  if  n  is  the  refractive  index,  and  IC  the  specific  in- 
ductive capacity,  both  taken  with  reference  to  air,  we  have 

That  is,  the  refractive  index  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  specific 
inductive  capacity. 

When  we  attempt  to  test  the  accuracy  of  this  conclusion  by  experi- 
ment, we  are  met  with  the  difficulty  that  since  the  refractive  index 
changes  with  the  wave-length,  that  is,  the  velocity  changes  with  the 
wave-length  of  the  light,  the  question  arises,  what  wave-length  are  wc 
to  employ?  It  is  evident  that  the  correct  wave-length  will  be  that  which 
corresponds  to  experiments  made  when  determining  /C,  Now  measure- 
ments made  of  the  specific  inductive  capacity  by  means  of  the  ordinary' 
methods  with  condensers,  are  made  with  alternating  currents  to  avoid 
the  effect  of  absorption,  but  the  alternations  have  a  frequency  of,  at 
■  most,  a  few  thousands  per  second.  Hence  the  refractive  index  which 
has  to  be  used  in  testing  Maxwell's  formula  is  that  which  corresponds 
to  a  very  small  frequency,  that  is,  to  a  very  long  wave-length  ;  in  fact,  the 
wave-length  of  a  light  wave  of  which  the  frequency  is  a  thousand  would 
be  3  X  10'  cm.  Now  measurements  of  refractive  index  can  only  be  made 
for  comparatively  short  wave-lengths,  and  it  is  only  by  exterpolation 
that  we  can  calculate  what  the  refractive  index  would  be  for  very  great 
wave-lengths,  and  most  of  the  differences  in  the  annexed  table  are  pro- 
bably due  to  this  cause,  for  we  have  no  evidence  xVvaV  \\\^  X^v-vn^  cA.  S\v^ 
change  of  refractive  index  with  wave-lenglV\  dctwcd  ^yoycv  \>c\t  'bvcv's^ 
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L-   v;:"   :_:.i  t-rrort^  :•¥•■*.-,  the  x^Iues  obuined 

•  : .  ".   t     .  :-:::■  :■  ir^  "f^-  r---.'*  ^T^j.:er  than  Ma\»"cir5 

.'t      'z    -:•*.    rj^t    :•*   viTt*,    :  hi?  been  fo'jnd  ihat 

-    :      ■  -  t  :-.~:-  rj-   viTf^  >.i  L- J  i  rrr-c-tnc")"  of  about 

..ft  '":  *   V  L-^-T  y  :iL  5  fr*-^aerri-  :he  >ouare  of  the 

T:_i5-:-  rf  ^-^^^  *s-  CoadaeiiviiT. — K'cctHcal  waves 

i^r  1  — -^i  -r-.  :r.  -^  r.::h  ar.  elerincal  displace- 

-  -  ---  r  -^^  r.irr;.  •>:-  .-Tb*ra.><  a  >-.bra:or>'  motion  is 

1  .    -.::-:•'  f  ■* ~-  r. r-.  h :  •  e ■  er,  e>r:rlcal  dispLicenient 

:  -  -  -     ':":■;  -s- ..  "Sf  .^i  !--i  :r.:?  p!ay  lending  10  oppose 

'-' .z -•."  .-jJ.    -i-fs   ri-r.:*-  thcrefor«,  be  transmiited 

■  -«  -  T-i  _— «  i-i  5  r.:c  '.  jTh:  ^-aves  are  also  electro- 

1  ^        .   7.::  Se  :.rir.s:r.:!:e>i  thn^'jch  a  conducting 

z    ?  •'•:--■  :r.Js  e\7"a:->  -ahy  :he  metals  are,  wthoai 

7  ::  .  ."-.:.     Ir.?.i"i:.?rs  or  c:elec:r.cs^  on  the  other  hanil 

i--:  :.:  t  -:::-:a1  wave*,  w^"  aUo  transmit  lijrhl.    It  dues 

.  r. ::  trar.sr^.::  ".i^ih".  that  it  must  be  a  conductor, 

■-?    r.-.rJr  because  iis  structure  is  not  homogeneous. 

:'<  >  ".-.ir.spareni.  b-jt  pounded  j:lass  is  opaque,  the 

■:  :     :r.e  ?■  .itterin^  of  the  li^jht  by  the  small  particles 

:.f:re  -.v;"  be  a  certain  amount  of  reflection  at  e%tn" 

575.  The  Faraday  Effect.  — In  1845  Faraday  discovered  that  when 

;i  U:;im  of  plan':  polarised  lij^iht  ',^  400)  is  passed  through  a  magnetic  rield 

in  til*.-  'lirortion  *»(  the  lines  of  force,  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  ligM 

I  rotai<:d  owin^  to  its  passa^^c  through  the  field.    Thus  if  the  light  from 

le   SDurrr:   \.  (V\^.  ^AO^  ^^  V^^^^^  ^XvxasaL^  -x  v^Vaccx^va^  Nicol,  P,  thfn 
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through  a  tube  T  containing  water,  or  better,  carbon  bisulphide,  and  finally 

through  an  analysing  Nicol  A,  then,  on  rotating  this  analyser  so  that  its 

principal  plane  is  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  polarising  Nicol,  no  light 

will  be  transmitted.      If,  however,  a  current  is  passed  through  a  coil  c 

which  surrounds  the  tube  T, 

•o  as  to  produce  a  magnetic 

field  with  the  lines  of  force    \^  p 

parallel  to  the  direction  in  A   y\^ 

which  the  light  is  travelling, 

the  light  will  be  found  to 

pass  through  the  analyser  A. 

By  turning  the  analyser  it 

is,    however,    possible    to 

again  cut  off  all  the  light.     This  experiment,  therefore,  shows  not  only 

that  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  light  has  been  rotated,  but  also,  since 

by  rotating  the  analyser  it  is  possible  to  cut  off  all  the  light,  that  the  beam 

must  remain  plane  polarised.     If  the  direction  of  the  current  is  reversed, 

the  direction  of  the  rotation  is  also  reversed. 

There  is  an  important  difference  between  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
polarisation  thus  produced  by  matter  when  placed  in  a  magnetic  field 
and  that  produced  when  a  ray  of  light  is  transmitted  through  a  plate  of 
an  selotropic  body  such  as  quartz  (§  411).  Suppose  a  ray  of  plane  polar- 
ised light  is  transmitted  through  a  tul)e  containing  water,  T  (Fig.  549),  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field  proceed. 
Then,  looking  in  the  direction  in  which  the  lines  of  force  run,  the  plane 
of  polarisation  will  be  rotated  in  the  clockwise  direction.  If  the  direction 
of  the  light  is  reversed,  the  rotation  will  still  take  place  in  the  clockwise 
direction,  as  seen  by  an  observer  looking  along 
the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force,  but  will  appear 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  an  observer  looking 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  light  is  travelling. 
Hence,  if  the  ray  of  light,  after  having  once 
passed  through  the  tube  of  water  in  the  mag- 
netic field,  is  reflected  back  along  its  course,  it 
will  be  again  rotated  in  the  same  direction,  as 
fitf  as  the  coil  is  concerned,  as  during  its  first 
passage,  and  the  plane  of  p>o]arisation  will  therefore  be  turned  through 
twice  the  angle  through  which  it  was  turned  owing  to  the  single  passage. 
In  the  case,  however,  of  a  ray  of  plane  polarised  light  transmitted  through 
a  plate  of  quartz,  Q  (Fig.  550),  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
-crystal,  the  rotation  will  take  place  in  one  direction  when  the  light  passes 
one  way,  but  will  take  place  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  far  as  the  crystal 
is  concerned,  if  the  direction  of  the  light  is  reversed.  Hence,  if  a  ray  of 
plane  polarised  light  is  transmitted  through  such  a  plate  of  (^Lvart-i^'djcv^^vb 
then  reflected  so  as  to  again  traverse  the  crystal  \tv  vYve  lev^is^  ^yc^cXxoxv., 
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T  ?.';  varje  or'  '.>rdct*s  constant  decreases  niih  increase  of  temperatnre. 
'I:.':  ' ;  ;ir,^'.-  ir.  r:-.o-:  1:1 -es  is  proportional  to  the  change  in  temperature, 
-*aVtr.  i.'j-A'.vtr.  rx-in;:  an  exception. 

Ir.  \\ii:  <.aSf;  f»f  'A .iter  and  carbon  bisulphide,  the  value  of  Vcrdct's 
'or.'-/.a;.'  at  a  terr.perafjrc  /  is  given  by  the  follow-in jj  expressions  : — 

(l-iv\>*)T\  bisulphide  .     .     y/=ao4347  (i  -0.001696/) 

\Va''  r y/=aoi3ii  (1  -aoooo305/-aooooo305/'). 

Ill  the  ra-.e  of  solutions  of  ferric  chloride  in  water,  the  rotation  is  in  the 
negative:  diroction. 

Wlurn  ix)lansed  light  is  transmitted  through  very  thin  films  of  the 
magnetic  metals,  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  placed  in  a  magnetic  field,  the 
plane  of  pr>larisation  is  rotated.  In  this  case,  however,  the  quotient 
»/»//-//  is  not  constant,  hut  depends  on  the  value  of  the  magnetic  field. 
H.  du   Bois  V\as  s\\o\vw  \\\aV  ^vVvovxv^v  \^  ^^^  ^-as*.  cA.  Tww^T«5iU<i  metal* 
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Verdet's  constant  varies  with  the  magnetic  field,  if  the  value  is  divided 
by  the  susceptibility,  then  the  quotient  is  constant 

677.  The  Kerr  Phenomenon.  —  Another  effect  of  magnetism  on 
light  has  been  discovered  by  Kerr,  who  found  that  if  plane  polarised 
light  is  reflected  from  the  polished  pole  of  a  strong  magnet  the  plane 
of  polarisation  is  rotated.  The  direction  of  rotation  wlien  the  light  is 
reflected  from  a  north  pole  is  in  the  clockwise  direction,  that  is,  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  a  current  would  h«ive  to  flow  round 
a  coil  so  as  to  pro<luce  the  magnetisation  of  the  magnet. 
-  578.  The  Zeeman  Effeet.  — In  1897  Zeeman  discovered  another 
connection  between  magnetism  and  light.  He  found  that  if  a  flame 
coloured  with  common  salt  is  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
electro-magnet,  and  the  light  given  by  the  flame  is  examined  with  a 
spectroscope  of  great  dispersive  power,  the  appearance  of  the  Z^-lines 
is  greatly  altered.  If  the  source  of  light  is  viewed  at  right  angles  to  the 
lines  of  force  of  the  field,  then  recent  examination  with  very  powerful  mag- 
netic fields  and  great  dispersion  has  shown  that  D^  becomes  converted 
into  four  lines,  while  O^  becomes  a  sextet.  In  each  case  the  two  central 
lines  are  plane  polarised,  the  vibrations  taking  place  at  right  angles  to 
the  length  of  the  line.  The  outer  lines  are  also  plane  polarised,  but  the 
vibrations  are  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  lines.  A  more 
usual  type  of  line  is  one  in  which  a  single  line  becomes,  when  viewed  at 
right  angles  to  the  magnetic  field,  transformed  into  a  triplet,  in  which 
the  vibrations  in  the  central  line  take  place  at  right  angles  to  the  length, 
and  in  the  side  lines  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  line. 

If  the  source  of  light  is  viewed  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force, 
the  outer  components  of  the  triplet  obtained  are  circularly  ]K)larised  in 
opposite  directions,  while  the  central  line  is  plane  polarised. 

Lorentz  and  Larmor  have  shown  that  the  Zeeman  eflect  can  be 
accounted  for  if  we  assume  that  in  all  bodies  there  are  present  small 
electrically  charged  particles  which  have  a  definite  mass,  and  that  all 
electrical  phenomena  are  due  to  the  configuration  and  motion  of  these 
charged  particles  or  electrons,  while  light  is  produced  by  the  vibration 
of  these  electrons.  When  these  electrons  move  in  a  magnetic  field 
their  natural  periods  will  be  subjected  to  perturbations,  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  field,  and  these  perturbations  will  be  such  as  would 
account  for  the  differences  in  period  indicated  by  the  duplicated  lines 
obtained.  From  the  amount  of  the  change  in  period  produced  by  a 
given  field,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  ratio  of  the  charge  on  each 
electron  to  its  mass.  In  §  563  we  have  mentioned  that  Professor 
J.  J.  Thomson  had  calculated  the  mass  of  the  electric  carriers  in  the 
kathode  rays,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  if  we  suppose  that  these 
carriers  are  simply  electrons,  then  the  masses,  as  calculated  from  the 
Zeeman  effect  and  the  kathode  rays,  agree.  On  this  hypothesis  the 
molecule  of  a  gas  would  consist  of  about  1000  electrons. 
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CHAPTER    XX 
ELECTRICAL  OSCILLATIONS 

579.  Oscillatory  Discharge  of  a  Leyden  Jar.  —  When  a  coo- 
denser,  such  as  a  Leyden  jar,  is  charged,  say  the  inside  coating  being 
at  the  higher  potential,  there  will  be  a  displacemenc  in  the  dielectric 
separatinv:  the  coatini^s.  When  the  jar  is  discharged  by  connecting  its 
coatip.^'s  by  a  conducting  wire,  the  displacement  decreases  till  it  becames 
zero,  but  wlien  this  |x>int  is  reached  under  certain  circumstances,  vhidi 
we  shall  consider  later,  the  inertia  of  the  electrical  displacement  carries 
it  through  its  position  of  equilibrium,  and  a  displacement  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  orij^Mnal  one  occurs.  This  displacement  corresponds 
to  the  char^^in;^  of  the  jar  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is,  the  inside 
coatin:;  ])ccomcs  negatively  charged.  As  this  charging  in  the  revase 
direction  proceeds,  that  is,  as  the  negative  displacement  increases,  an 
op|x>sing  clastic  force  will  be  called  into  play  which  will  diminish  the 
electrical  kinetic  energ\*  till,  when  the  whole  of  this  energy  is  converted 
into  potential  energy  in  the  form  of  dielectric  strain,  the  jar  will  start 
discharging  in  the  oppK)site  direction.  The  negative  displacement  will 
then  decrease,  becoming  zero,  and  then  a  displacement  will  occur  in  the 
positive  direction,  the  inside  coating  again  becoming  positively  charged. 
Thus  the  discharge  of  the  jar  does  not  consist  of  a  simple  passage  of  a 
current  in  one  direction,  but  the  charge  surges -.backwards  and  forwards, 
each  coating  becoming  charged  alternately  positively  and  negatively,  so 
that  an  alternating  or  oscillating  current  is  set  up  both  in  the  wire  con- 
necting the  coatings,  where  the  current  is  a  conduction  current,  and  also 
in  the  dielectric,  where  it  is  a  displacement  current.  The  magnitude  of 
the  charge  decreases  with  each  oscillation,  for  the  passage  of  the  current 
through  the  wire  is  accompanied  by  the  development  of  heat,  according 
to  Joule's  law,  and  this  energy  has  to  be  supplied  by  the  electrical 
energy  which  was  originally  stored  up  by  the  strain  of  the  dielectric 
The  phenomenon  of  the  oscillatory  discharge  of  a  condenser  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  vibration  of  a  flexible  rod  clamped  at  one  end. 
When  the  free  end  of  the  rod  is  at  the  extremity  of  its  swing  its  energy 
is  entirely  potential,  due  to  the  strain  set  up.  The  condition  of  the  rod 
now  corresponds  to  that  of  the  jar  when  it  has  its  maximum  charge,  and 

•^sses  energ)'  due  to  the  strain  of  the  dielectric.  As  the  rod  swings 
ds  its  pos\uotv  o^  xe^v,  \Vv^  ^<5\ftTv\Sa\  t^Tvtt^-^  \ifcK5STCsj«»  ^gndiiially  con- 
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ed  into  kinetic  energy  ;  while  in  ihe  electrical  case,  as  the  discharge 
reeds,  the  p>otential  energy  becomes  converted  into  kinetic  energy, 

is,  into  the  energy  of  the  magnetic  field  produced  by  the  current 
A  flows  in  the  wire  and  in  the  dielectric.  This  kinetic  energy  carries 
rod  in  the  one  case,  and  the  electrical  system  in  the  other,  beyond 
position  of  rest,  but  now,  since  the  elastic  forces.  opp>ose  the  motion, 
kinetic  energy  will  gradually  be  converted  into  potential  energy, 
en  the  whole  of  the  kinetic  energy  is  thus  converted,  the  rod  will 
s  reached  its  maximum  displacement  in  the  new  direction,  while 
jar  will  in  the  same  way  have  its  maximum  charge  in  the  new 
ction. 

3n  account  of  the  viscosity  of  the  metal  and  of  the  resistance  of  the 
some  of  the  energy  of  the  vibrating  bar  will  be  converted  into  heat, 
the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  will  decrease.  In  the  sa)ne  way,  in 
case  of  the  jar,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  wire  connecting  the 
ings,  electrical  energy  will  be  converted  into  heat,  and  the  amplitude 
be  electrical  oscillations  will  decrease.  The  greater  the  resistance  of 
wire,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  rate  at  which  the  electrical  energy 
be  converted  into  heat,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  rate  of  decay  of 
oscillations.  If  the  resistance  of  the  wire  is  gradually  increased, 
I,  just  as  when  a  pendulum  when  displaced  in  a  very  viscous  material, 
I  as  treacle,  will  not  vibrate  but  will  simply  slowly  move  back  to  its 
tion  of  rest,  so  in  the  electrical  case,  if  the  resistance  of  the  con- 
ing' wire  is  very  great,  no  electrical  oscillations  will  be  set  up,  but  the 
rge  of  the  jar  will  slowly  decrease  to  zero,  and  will  not  overshoot 
position. 
rhe  first  to  show  from  mathematical  principles  that  the  discharge 

Leyden  jar  must,  so  long  as  the  resistance  of  the  discharge  wire  is 

too  gn^eat,  be  of  an  oscillatory  character  was  Lord  Kelvin,  who  also 

Bved  that  the  period  of  the  oscillations  (  7^,  that  is,  the  interval  between 

n  the  jar  has  its  maximum  charge  in  one  direction,  must  be  given  by 

equation  7=2.^1? 

ire  C  is  the  capacity  of  the  condenser,  and  L  is  the  coefficient  of  self- 
iction  of  the  wire  connecting  the  coatings. 

The  truth  of  this  formula  has  been  tested  experimentally  by  examining 
spark  which  passes  between  two  knobs  placed  in  the  discharge  circuit 
Leyden  jar  by  means  of  a  rotating  mirror.  If  the  discharge  consisted 
he  passage  of  electricity  in  one  direction  only,  then  when  examined 
I  the  rotating  mirror  the  spark  would  appear  as  a  continuous  band 
ight,  the  length  to  which  it  was  drawn  out  depending  on  the  time  the 
rk  lasted  and  on  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  mirror.  As  a  matter  of 
,  when  the  resistance  of  the  discharge  circuit  is  not  very  greats  the 
rk  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  number  of  bright  palcV\es  sfi^?cc?t\.<i^  Vj  ^"a.^ 
rvals.    Each  of  the  bright  patches  corresponds  \o  \\v^  '^^kS&'ak^^  ^^f^  ''^'^ 
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clcrtric  currcni  between  the  knobs,  and  the  fact  that  the  current  is  not 
continuous,  but  consists  of  a  number  of  separate  currents,  show  s  (hat  the 
discharge  must  be  oscillatory.  Further,  from  the  speed  of  rotation  tf 
the  mirror  and  the  distance  between  the  images  of  (he  separate  sparks 
between  the  knobs,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  time  of  oscillation  of  the 
discharge,  and  the  number  thus  obtained  agrees  with  that  calculated 
from   the  capacity  of  the  jar  and   the   self-induction   of  the   dischai^ 

In  Fig.  551  a  copy  of  a  photograph  taken  by  Doys,  of  the  spart 
produced  between  two  knolts  included  in  the  circuit  of  .1  condenser  by 
means  of  what  was  the  equivalent  of  a  rotating  miiTor,  very  cleatlj 
indicates  the  oscillatory  nature  of  the  discharge,  h  will  be  noticed  that 
the  brilliancy  of  the  spark  decreases  with  each  oscillation,  this  being  due 
to  the  energy  spent  in  the  wire  and  also  in  the  spark  gap,  where  the  light 
produced  is  evidence  of  the  dissipation  of  electrical  energy.  It  is  latbcr 
interesting  to  remember  that,  according  to  the  electro-magnetic  theory 
of  light,  light  consists  of  electrical  oscillations  ;  thus  at  the  spark  k^P 
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we  have  the  compjiratively  slow  electrical  oscillations  which  arc  lafcing 
phitc  in  the  jar  circuit  partly  converted  into  the  much  more  rapid  elK- 
triial  oscillations  which  are  capable  of  affecting  our  eyes,  and  which  »« 
call  light.  Much  the  same  thing  occurs  in  (he  wire,  for  the  heal  wliicb 
is  there  developed  raises  the  temperature  of  the  wire,  and  hence  it  com- 
mences sending  out  radiant  heat,  which  is  simply  electro-magnetic  waves 
of  which  the  wave-length,  while  being  much  smaller  than  that  of  tk 
electrical  vvaves  in  (lie  jar  circuit,  are  yet  too  long  to  affect  our  evts 
as  light. 

680.  Resonance  in  Loyden  Jar  Circuits.— When  dealing  with 
sound,  we  found  that  when  a  tuning-fork  is  in  the  neighbourhood  cf 
another  fork  which  is  in  vibration,  this  latter  will  send  out  sound-os^** 
which  will  strike  the  other  fork,  and  if  the  pitch  of  the  forks  is  the  same, 
these  waves,  which  are  incident  on  the  second  fork,  will  set  it  in  vibralion. 
It  is,  howe\'er,  only  when  the  two  forks  are  in  unison  that  sounding  ilic 
one  will  set  the  other  in  vibration.  Suppose  now  we  have  a  Leydcn 
jar  in  which  an  oscillatory-  discharge  is  taking  place  ;  then,  according  '<> 
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Maxwell's  theory,  elcctro-inajinetic  waves  wi'l  l)e  produced  in  tlie  medium 
surrounding  the  jar  which  will  be  of  the  same  frequency  as  the  oscilla- 
tions in  the  jar.  Hence,  if  a  second  jar  is  placed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  first,  and  its  capacity  and  the  self-induction  of  its  discharge  circuit 
are  so  chosen  that  the  frequency  of  the  electrical  oscillations  which  would 
occur  in  it  when  it  is  charged  and  then  discharged  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  oscillations  in  the  other  jar,  then  we  should  expect  that  the  second 
jar  would  respond  to  the  first,  and  that  electrical  oscil'ations  would  be 
set  up  in  it  by  resonance. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  view  has  been  very  clearly  demonstrated 
by  Lodge,  who  employed  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  552.    A  Leyden 
jar  A  has  its  inside  and  out- 
side coatings  connected  by 
a  wire  circuit  CGD,  in  which 
a  spark  gap  G  is  included. 
The  terminals  of  an  electri- 
cal machine  are  connected 
to  the   outside  and  inside 
coatings  of  this  jar,  so  that 
when  the  machine  is  worked 
die  jar  will  become  charged 
dft  the  difierence  of  potential 
the  knobs  of  the 
gap    is    sufficiently  - 
^prcAt    to    force    a    spark 
aaross.     Now,  as  we  have 
seen  in  §  567,  when  a  spark 
passes  in  a  gas,  the  resistance  of  the  gas  in  the  path  of  the  spark 
becomes  very  much   reduced.     The   result   is  that   the  passage  of  a 
spark  at  G,  since  it  makes  the  air  between  the  knobs  a  conductor,  has 
the  effect  of  converting  the  broken  circuit  of  the  jar  a  into  what  is 
practically  a  complete  conducting  circuit.     Hence  the  jar  discharges, 
and  electrical  oscillations  are  set  up.     A  second  jar  B,  of  the  same 
capacity  as  the  first,  is  placed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  fitted  with  a 
conducting  circuit  EF  connecting  its  inside  and  outside  coatings.    A  strip 
of  tinfoil  connected  with  the  inside  coating  of  the  jar  B  is  brought  over 
the  edge  of  the  glass  to  within  about  a  millimetre  of  the  top  of  the  outside 
coating.     The  spark  gap  H  thus  formed  serves  as  an  indicator  to  show 
when  oscillations  are  set  up  in  the  jar  B,  for  when  these  occur  the  inside 
and  outside  coatings  will,  at  the  extremity,  so  to  speak,  of  each  oscillation, 
be  at  different  potentials,  and  so  a  spark  will  tend  to  pass  at  H.     The 
length  of  the  discharge  circuit  of  B,  and  hence  the  self-induction  of  this 
circuit,  can  be  altered  by  sliding  the  wire  EK  through  a  ring  at  F.     Now 
altering  the  self-induction  of  the  discharge  circuit  will  alter  the  frequency 

of  the  oscillations  in  the  jar,  for  the  periodic  time  is  equal  to  iltt  »J LC^ 
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where  L  ii  :he  se'f-fndactioo  of  the  circnit.  Hcace^  by  drawing  the 
wire  LK  throujfb  the  ring,  we  can  alter  the  firequencv  of  the  ekctikal 
frscr.WhrrjrrxTt.  corTe:spor.ding  to  the  jar  B,  or  in  other  wrords  we  can  tune 
the  jar.  Noir  i:  is  found  that  the  jar  B  responds,  that  is.  indaced  osdlla- 
tion.?  as  : r.d: cated  by  the  sparks  at  H  only  occur,  when  the  length  of  the 
discharge  ciroii:  has  a  particular  valoe.  If  the  circuit  is  longer,  so  that 
the  r.a:iiral  period  of  the  jar  B  is  greater  than  that  of  A,  there  is  no 
reisponae  :  while  if  it  is  shorter,  so  that  the  period  is  less,  there  is  also  no 
response.  We  have  here  then  a  case  which  is  completely  analogous  to 
the  case  of  the  response  of  two  tuning-forks. 

581.  Deetrical  Oseillations  of  Small  Wave-Length,— The  periodic 

time  of  the  electrical  oscillations  set  up  when  an  ordinary  Leyden  jar 
is  discharged  through  such  a  circuit  as  shown  in  Fig.  552  is  aboot 
1.5x10"*,  and  since  electrical  waves  travel  with  the  velocity  of  light, 
the  wave-length,  which  is  the  distance  through  which  the  disturbance 
travels  during  the  periodic  time,  will  be  about  3X  io>^x  1.5X  lo'^  or 
4.5  X  10^  cm.  Thus  the  waves  gi\'en  out  by  such  a  jar  are  of  quite 
unmana;(eable  length.  Now  the  experiment  of  two  jars  tuned  to  unisoo 
considered  in  the  last  section,  although  it  show^  that  energ}*  is  com- 
municated from  one  jar  across  the  intervening  air  to  the  other,  does  not 
indicate  whether  or  not  the  disturbance  travels  through  the  inten'ening 
air  instantaneously,  or  whether  it  takes  time  to  travel  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  as  Maxwell's  theory  indicates.  In  order  fully  to  test 
the  question  of  the  propagation  of  electro- magnetic  waves  through  a 
dielectric,  we  require  therefore  to  make  some  other  experiment,  and 
til  is  involves  the  production  of  electrical  waves  of  smaller  wave-length 
than  those  given  by  the  jar.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  how  this 
was  accomplished,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  consider  for  a  moment  tbe 
conditions  which  have  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  produce  waves  of  com- 
paratively small  wave-length.  Taking  first  the  case  of  a  pendulum;  in 
order  to  set  it  swinging,  we  not  only  have  to  pull  it  to  one  side,  but  we 
must  let  the  bob  go  in  a  time  which  is  short  compared  to  the  periodic 
time  of  the  pendulum.  Suppose  that  the  bob  is  pulled  aside  by  means 
of  a  string,  then  if,  instead  of  either  breaking  the  string  or  letting  it  gOi 
we  allow  it  to  run  through  our  fingers,  the  bob  will  simply  slowly  return 
to  its  position  of  rest,  and  will  not  be  set  in  vibration.  The  same  con- 
siderations apply  in  the  case  of  attempting  to  obtain  electrical  oscillations 
of  small  wave-length,  only  in  this  case  the  time  of  a  complete  \nbration, 
when  the  wave-length  is  a  metre,  is  only  3.3  x  io~*  second.  The  problem, 
therefore,  is  to  charge  up  a  condenser,  the  term  condenser  being  here 
used  in  a  general  sense  for  any  two  conductors  which  are  charged 
simultaneously  to  opposite  electrifications,  and  of  course  for  this  purpose 
there  must  be  a  break  in  the  discharge  circuit  to  allow  of  the  difference 
of  potential  between  the  plates  being  produced,  and  then  by  some  means 
to  suddenly  dose  xYveYixe^ikVcv  vVvt  cvco\\i.    Ajiy  attempt  to  perform  this 
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closing  by  means  of  any  mechanical  device,  such  as  a  key,  would  be 
futile,  for  the  time  during  which  the  closing  was  taking  place  would  be 
tnuch  greater  than  io~®  second.  To  Hertz  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
iiscovered  a  method  of  overcoming  this  difficulty,  and  thus  rendering 
the  production  of  electro-magnetic  waves  of  small  wave-length  possible. 
He  found  that  the  electric  spark,  when  it  passes  in  air  between  two  knobs 
irhich  are  brightly  polished,  has  the  remarkable  property  of  not  only 
naking  the  air  between  the  knobs  for  the  time  being  a  conductor,  but 
t  performs  the  change  from  the  condition  of  a  comparatively  perfect 
nsulator,  which  exists  before  the  passage  of  the  spark,  to  the  com- 
Muratively  conducting  condition,  which  holds  after  the  passage  of  the 
fpark,  in  a  time  which  is  small  compared  even  with  io~^  second.  Thus 
be  spark  gap  in  the  discharge  circuit  performs  a  twofold  duty.  It  first 
icts  as  an  insulator,  and  so  allows  the  conductors  on  the  opposite  sides 
o  be  charged  to  an  appreciable  difference  of  potential,  that  is,  it  allows 
in  appreciable  amount  of  energy  to  be  stored  up  in  the  condenser,  and 
hen,  when  the  difference  of  potential  has  reached  a  certain  value,  it 
suddenly  releases  the  electrical  strain,  by  converting  the  air  between 
he  knobs  into  a  conductor,  and  so  allows  the  strained  dielectric  in  the 
emainder  of  the  field  to  recover,  and  in  doing  so  to  set  up  a  current  in 
he  circuit 

582.  Hertz's  Experiments. — The  arrangement  employed  for  pro- 
lucing  the  electrical  oscillations  used  by  Hertz,  and  called  an  oscillator, 
s  shown  in  Fig.  553.  The  terminals  of  an  induction  coil,  C,  are  connected 
wth  two  metal  rods,  on  each  of  which  a  metal 
sphere,  a  and  b,  is  threaded.  The  ends  of  these 
ods  are  supphed  with  well-polished  brass  knobs 
vhich  form  the  spark  gap  G.  When  the  coil  works, 
sach  time  that  the  primary  circuit  is  broken  the 
nduced  E.M.F.  produced  in  the  secondary  circuit  C 
rharges  the  conductors  A  and  B  till  the  potential 
lifiference  between  the  knobs  of  the  spark  gap  is 
efficiently  great  to  cause  the  passage  of  a  spark. 
iVhen  the  spark  passes,  oscillations  are  set  up 
>etween  the  spheres  which  gradually  die  out  on 
iccount  of  the  energy  being  partly  converted  into 
leat  in  the  rods  connecting  the  spheres  and  in  the  spark  between  the 
cnobs,  and  partly  radiated  into  the  surrounding  space  as  electro-magnetic 
vaves,  each  wave  representing  of  course  a  certain  amount  of  energy 
irhich  has  been  lost  by  the  oscillator. 

In  Hertz's  original  oscillator,  in  which  the  diameter  of  the  spheres 
vas  30  cm.  and  the  distance  between  the  centres  was  100  cm.,  the 
)eriod,  as  calculated  by  Lord  Kelvin's  formula,  was  1.85  x  io~®  second, 
io  that  the  wave-length  was  3X  io*°x  1.85  x  io~*,  or  5-55  xio*"^  cm. 
In  order  to  obtain  waves  of  still  smaller  wave-\ei\gX\v,  VJ\^\  ^^nvs»^^  ^^ 
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arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  554.  The  oscillator  in  this  form  consists  of 
two  spheres,  A  and  B,  which  are  placed  in  a  glass  or  ebonite  vessel  which 
is  filled  with  mineral  oil,  so  that  a  spark  gap  of  about  a  millimetre  separates 
them.    Two  other  spheres,  D  and  E,  are  placed  in  the  position  shown,  and 

are  connected  with  the  terminals  of  an  induction  coil 
or  of  a  Holtz  electrical  machine.  When  the  coil 
or  machine  is  in  action  a  spark  passes  between  the 
knobs  D  and  E  through  the  spheres  A  and  B.  The 
passage  of  this  spark  causes  electrical  oscillations 
to  be  set  up  between  A  and  B  through  the  oil, 
which,  owing  to  the  passage  of  the  spark,  has 
become  for  the  time  being  a  conductor.  The 
presence  of  the  oil,  since  it  requires  a  greater  dif- 
ference of  potential  to  start  a  discharge  throi^h 
oil  than  through  air,  allows  of  the  spheres  A  and  B  attaining  a  greater 
difference  of  potential  before  a  spark  passes  than  would  be  possible  were 
air  the  dielectric  between  the  spheres.  Hence,  since  the  quantity  of 
energy  that  is  stored  up  in  the  spheres  before  the  passage  of  the  sparic 
is  proportional  to  the  charge,  that  is,  to  the  difference  of  potential  to 
which  they  are  raised,  the  electrical  oscillations  will  be  more  energetic, 
that  is,  of  greater  amplitude.  In  this  way  Righi  was  able  to  obtain 
electrical  waves  of  which  the  wave-length  was  not  more  than  7.5  cm., 
while  more  recently,  using  the  same  disposition,  but  with  the  spheres 
replaced  by  small  cylinders  about  4  mm.  long,  Lebedew  has  obtained 
wave  lenj^ths  of  less  than  a  centimett^. 

Experiment  has  shown  that  the  electrical  oscillations  which  are 
produced  by  any  of  the  above  arrangements  very  rapidly  die  out, 
so  that  the  damping  is  very  great.     Thus  in  Fig.  55$  the  amplitudes 

of  successive  oscilla- 
tions of  an  oscillator 
of  the  Hertz  form  is 
shown,  the  abscissae 
representing  time 
■~  and  the  ordinates 
the  difference  of 
potential  between 
the  spheres.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  after 
ten  complete  oscilla- 
tions the  amplitude 
is  reduced  to  about  0.07  of  its  original  value.  Hence,  since  the  oscillator 
for  whicli  this  curve  was  drawn  had  a  periodic  time  of  about  3.3  x  lo"' 
second,  the  oscillations  in  the  oscillator  practically  completely  die  out 
after  an  interval  of  about  10  "^  second  after  they  commence  at  the  passage 
of  the  spark  al  l\\e  gap. 


Fig.  555. 
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Since  in  this  form  of  oscillator  most  of  the  energy  is  radiated  in  the 
form  of  waves,  the  power  given  out  by  an  oscillator  while  it  is  acting  is 
very  considerable,  amounting  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  an  oscillator  of 
the  dimensions  given  on  page  871  to  about  150  horse-power  during  the 
first  few  vibrations.  The  total  quantity  of  energy  radiated  is,  however, 
small,  for  the  time  during  which  the  oscillations  are  occurring  is  small 
compared  to  the  interval  between  the  passage  of  the  sparks  in  the  spark 
gap,  so  that  for  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  time  the  oscillator  is 
not  acting.  If  we  require  to  produce  oscillations  which  shall  last  for 
a  considerable  time,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  some  arrangement  such  that 
while  the  original  electrical  energy  stored  up  before  the  spark  passes  is 
great,  the  rate  at  which  this  energy  is  radiated  during  the  occurrence  of 
the  oscillations  shall  be  small.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  having  two 
metal  plates  placed  facing  each  other,  and  connecte4  by  a  metal  wire 
in  which  a  spark  gap  is  placed.  The  capacity  of  such  an  arrangement 
can  be  made  large,  so  that  the  energy  stored  up  in  it  is  considerable, 
and  much  greater  than  with  Hertz's  oscillator,  but  owing  to  the  in- 
creased capacity,  the  periodic  time,  and  hence  also  the  wave-length, 
is  greater.  • 

688.  The  Resonator. — In  the  preceding  section  we  have  considered 
the  methods  which  have  been  adopted  for  producing  electro-magnetic 
waves,  and  we  must  now  consider  some  of  the  methods  which  have  been 
employed  for  the  detection  of  such  waves  in  the  space  through  which 
they  may  be  passing.  Instruments  for  detecting  the  presence  of  electrical 
waves  are  called  resonators  or  receivers.  The 
form  of  resonator  used  by  Hertz  is  shown  in 
Fig.  556.  It  consisted  of  a  copper  circle,  the 
continuity  of  the  copper  being  broken  at  A  by 
a  small  spark  gap,  the  length  of  which  could 
be  altered  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw. 
The  diameter  of  the  circle  was  so  chosen  that 
the  natural  period  of  the  oscillations  in  it  was 
the  same  as  the  period  of  the  oscillator. 

When  electro-magnetic  waves  strike  such  a 
resonator  they  will  induce  electrical  oscillations 
in  the  copper  circle,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  set  up  can  be 
measured  by  the  length  of  the  sparks  which  can  be  obtained  at  the 
micrometer  spark  gap. 

Another  form  of  resonator  consists  of  two  metal  cylinders  placed  end 
to  end  with  a  spark  gap  between.  Since  the  length  of  the  sparks  ob- 
tained in  the  resonator  spark  gap  is  very  small,  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  even  in  observing  them,  so  that  to  measure  the  maximum  spark 
length,  in  order  to  define  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations,  is  almost  im- 
possible. On  this  account  various  other  arrangements  have  been.  a.dQ»\)\sA 
for  measuring  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  se\.  \rp  \tv  \\\c:  T^^^xtv^v^x. 
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>[:se  •^'  tiiese  ziechods  depeod  on  the  measorement  of  the  heat  developed 
i=  i.  thm  v^jre  vhich  repiaces  ihe  spark  gap^  One  such  arrangemat  is 
ili.-^::  r.  Fj^.  55*.  The  resocaror  cooasts  of  two  metal  cylinders,  AB,  of 
such  X  <e:i:j:h  ±ai  thev  are  in  eieccrical  onboa  with  the  oscillator.    Tbe 

ends  of  these  cylinders  are  connected 
together  by  a  very  thin  wire,  half  bein; 
ofirooandtheotherhalf  of  nickel  The 
portion  «ia^  is  of  iron,  and  the  portioo 
.V(/  of  nickeL  Wlien  electrical  osdlla- 
dons  are  set  up  in  the  cylinders  a  car- 
rent  will  pass  backwards  and  forwards 
ihroogh  the  wire  aac^  and  it  will  thus 
become  heated.  In  this  way  the  junctioo 
at  o  between  the  iron  and  nickel  wires^ 
which  is  shown  enlar^ged  at  D,  viO 
become  heated,  and  a  thermo-electric 
corrent  will  be  produced  in  a  dram 
connected  to  the  ends  b  and  </,  and 
L-  -   ...  this  current  may  be   measured  b>'  a 

V.J.         ^^.  •  •, 

galvanometer  G  included  in  the  drcuit 
5&k  Scatioaary  Eleetro-nuicrnetie  Waves.— Since  a  conductor  is 
iccapdble  oi  supporting  an  electro-static  strain,  whea  a  Faraday  tube 
mceis  a  cor-ductor.  the  strain  which  existed  within  the  dielectric  is 
imme<iia:ely  re!ie\-cd,  a  conduction  current  being  produced  within  the 
conductor.  0'.v:n^.  however,  to  electrical  inertia  the  dielectric  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  conducting  surface  overshoots  its  equilibrium  posi' 
tion  and  so  bezomes  the  seat  of  an  electro-static  strain  in  the  c^posite 
sense  to  that  in  the  incident  tube.  In  this  way  a  reflected  tube  will  be 
produced  at  the  surface  of  a  conductor,  which  will  move  back  through 
the  dielectric.  The  sense  of  the  tube  wiU  be  re\-ersed  by  reflection,  so 
that  here  we  have  a  case  of  a  change  of  phase  of  half  a  wave-length 
by  reflection. 

Let  AB,  Fig.  558  (a),  be  an  oscillator,  and  CD  the  section  of  a  metal 
plate  which  is  acting  as  a  reflector  of  the  waves  sent  out  by  the  oscillator. 
Except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  oscillator,  the  waves  will 
be  plane  and  the  electrical  displacement  in  the  air  will  be  parallel  to  the 
length  of  the  oscillator.  Let  <i^,  cd,  and  ef  represent  the  positions  of 
the  points  where  the  electrical  displacement  is,  at  a  given  instant,  a 
maximum,  at  ab  and  ef  in  one  direction  and  at  cd  in  the  opposite,  as 
mdicated  by  the  signs  4-  and  -.  WTien  the  tube  ^strikes  the  reflector 
CD  a  reflected  tube  t-'f  will  be  produced  in  which  the  displacement  is  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  the  incident  tube  ef.  Hence  if  we 
mdicate  the  reflected  tubes  by  dotted  lines  we  shall  have  near  the  plate 
a  full  and  a  dotted  line  in  which  the  displacements  are  in  opposite  direc- 
tions.    If  T  \s  vW  \>e:rvo^\c  \vKvt  oil  >Xvt  ^^sidUaitlons^  then  at  a  time  7/4 
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later  the  maximum  displacements  will  have  travelled  through  a  distance 
equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  wave-length.  Hence  the  present  condition  of 
a^rs  is  indicated  in  Fig.  558  {b\  where  e'f  is  the  position  of  the  re- 
flected maximum  of  displacement  corresponding  to  the  incident  one  ef. 
It  will  now  be  seen  that  at  the  point  L^  the  incident  and  reflected  dis- 
placements are  in  the  same  direction,  and  will,  therefore,  produce  a 
greater  displacement  than  the  incident  wave  would  alone  produce.  A 
quarter  of  a  period  later  the  position  of  the  maxima  will  be  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  558  {c).    Here  at  the  points  N  and  N^  the  direct  and  reflected  displace- 


u 


"H 
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Fig.  558. 


ments  are  in  opposite  directions,  and  hence  oppose  each  other,  so  that 
the  resultant  displacement  is  less  than  would  occur  if  the  incident  waves 
acted  alone.  At  the  end  of  the  next  quarter  period  the  displacements 
dae  to  the  incident  and  reflected  waves  will  be  in  the  same  direction  at 
the  points  Lj  and  Lj,  as  shown  in  Fig.  558  {d),  while  a  quarter  of  a  period 
later  they  will  be  opposed  at  the  points  N,  N„  and  Ng,  and  so  on.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  direct  and  the  reflected 
waves  a  series  of  stationary  nodes  and  loops  will  be  produced,  the  nodes 
occurring  at  the  points  N,  Nj,  No,  and  the  loops  aX  \.\v^  povcvVs^  \.^^\^^s3rt 
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at  the  points  N,  N„  N.^,  the  incident  and  reflected  disphicements  are 
always  in  opposite  directions,  while  at  the  points  L^,  L3  they  arc  al*"a)'s 
in  ihe  same  direction.  If  then  a  resonator,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig. 
556,  is  moved  along  between  the  oscillator  and  the  reflecting  surface, 
it  will  respond  at  the  points  Lj  and  Iw,  and  the  galvanometer  will  be 
deflected  owing  to  the  heat  developed  by  the  oscillations  in  the  thin 
connecting  wire.  At  the  points  N,  Ni,  and  N^,  however,  it  will  not 
respond,  since  at  these  points  the  displacements  due  to  the  direct  aod 
reflected  waves  are  in  opposite  directions  and  the  galvanometer  htD 
be  undcflected.  Hence  by  moving  the  resonator  along  and  noting  the 
points  where  the  galvanometer  deflection  is  a  maximum,  the  position  of 
the  loops  can  be  found,  and  by  noting  the  positions  where  the  deflectica 
is  a  minimum  the  nodes  can  in  the  same  way  be  found.  From  these 
positions  the  wave-length  of  the  electro-magnetic  waves  can  at  once  be 
deduced,  for  it  is  twice  the  distance  between  two  consecutive  loops  or 
nodes.  Knowing  the  wave-length,  then,  if  the  periodic  time  of  the 
oscillator  is  calculated  from  Lord  Kelvin's  formula,  we  can  at  once 
calculate  the  velocity  with  which  the  electro-magnetic  waves  tra\'cl  in 
air.  This  is  what  Hertz  was  the  first  to  do,  and  the  value  obtained  from 
his  experiments  is  the  same  as  the  velocity  of  light,  if  we  consider  the 
errors  to  wliich  such  a  measurement  is  liable.  Thus  a  result  which 
Maxwell  had  predicted  from  a  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  one 
electrified  body  affects  another  through  an  intervening  layer  of  dielectric, 
and  which  at  the  time  was  entirely  at  variance  with  all  the  accepted 
ideas,  was,  after  his  death,  proved  by  Hertz  to  be  true,  and  in  this  way 
has  Maxwell's  theorv  been  vindicated. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  insist  on  what  is  actually  proved  by  the 
existence  of  stationary  waves.  Their  formation  shows  in  the  first  place 
that  electrical  energy  can  be  propagated  through  the  air,  a  result  which 
many  other  experiments  also  prove.  Secondly,  it  shows  that  this  energy 
takes  an  appreciable  time  to  travel  from  the  one  body  to  the  other,  and 
that  during  the  time  between  the  energy  leaving  the  oscillator  and  its 
arrival  at  the  resonator  it  must  exist  in  the  inter\*ening  air. 

585.  The  Coherer.  —  A  very  sensitive  method  of  detecting  the 
presence  of  electro-magnetic  waves  has  been  discovered  by  Branley- 
He  found  that  a  glass  tube  filled  with  loosely  packed  metallic  filings, 
when  included  in  the  circuit  of  an  electric  battery  and  a  galvanometer, 
was  practically  an  insulator,  so  that  the  current  could  not  pass,  and  the 
galvanometer  was  hardly,  if  at  all,  deflected.  On  producing  electric 
oscillations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  circuit,  however,  the  tube  con- 
taining the  filings  becomes  a  conductor  and  the  batter)'  is  able  to  dm'e 
a  current  ihrouj^-h  the  circuit,  so  that  the  galvanometer  is  strongly  de- 
flected. This  tube  of  filings  forms  so  delicate  a  detecter  of  electrical 
oscillations  that,  as  will  be  described  later,  even  when  the  oscillator  is 
at  a  distance  of  xttv  wvvWs  '\\.  \\'\W  x^s^^wd. 
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When  the  Branley  tube  of  filings,  or  the  coherer  as  it  has  been 
called,  is  employed  to  make  measurements,  the  chief  difficuhy  is  to 
arrange  the  circuit  so  that  stray  electrical  oscillations  reflected  from  the 
walls  of  the  room  and  the  person  of  the  observer  do  not  mask  the  effects 
to  be  observed.  For  this  reason  it  is  found  necessary  not  only  to  enclose 
the  battery,  galvanometer,  and  the  connecting  wires  within  a  metallic 
box  so  as  to  cut  off  the  electrical  waves  from  these  parts  of  the  circuit, 
bat  it  is  necessary  to  pack  very  carefully  all  the  joints  in  the  box  with 
tinfoil,  or  the  waves  will  creep  in  in  sufficient  quantity  to  upset  the 
indications.  The  only  part  of  the  circuit  which  is  left  outside  the  metallic 
box  is  the  tube  containing  the  filings,  so  that  it  is  only  when  the  waves 
&U  on  this  tube  that  the  circuit  becomes  conducting  and  the  galvano- 
meter is  deflected.  The  precise  way  in  which  the  electrical  waves  act 
to  cause  the  filings  to  become  conducting  is  not  known,  although  it  has 
been  supposed  that  minute  sparks  are  formed  by  the  electrical  waves 
between  the  adjacent  filings,  and  these  break  down  the  film  of  condensed 
gas  which  always  forms  on  the  surface  of  a  solid.  In  order  to  convert 
the  tube  of  filings  from  the  conducting  to  the  non-conducting  condition  it 
b  only  necessary  to  give  the  tube  a  very  slight  mechanical  shock,  such 
as  gently  tapping  with  the  finger. 

586.  Reflection,  Reft>aetion,  and  Polarisation  of  Electro-mag- 
netic Waves. — The  properties  of  electrical  waves  can  be  very  clearly 
diown  by  means  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  559.  The  oscillator, 
which  is  on  Righi's  principle,  is  placed 
along  the  focal  line  of  a  parabolic 
mirror^  C,  made  of  zinc.  This  mir- 
ror reflects  the  electrical  waves  in  the 
same  manner  as  does  the  reflector 
behind  a  searchlight,  so  that,  instead 
of  spreading  out  in  all  directions,  the 
waves  are  sent  in  a  parallel  beam. 
The  outside  knobs  of  the  oscillator 
are  connected  to  the  terminals  of  an 
induction  coil  or  a  Holtz  electrical 
machine.  The  receiver,  which  con- 
sists of  a  coherer,  is  also  placed  along 
the  focal  line  of  a  parabolic  mirror,  D, 
the  terminals  being  connected  with  a 
circuit  which  includes  a  cell,  E,  and  a 
galvanometer  or  electric  bell,  G,  which 
will  serve  to  indicate  when  the  coherer 
becomes  conducting.    The  whole  (^f 

this  circuit  is  enclosed  in  a  metallic  box  to  screen  off  stray  waves.     The 
mirror  D  serves  to  concentrate  the  incident  waves  on  the  re^c.c:\x^T  '^..^•jcw^ 
in  this  way  increases  the  sensitiveness  of  the  appaxAlus. 
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Tbe   ccl^-nc   r»f«-:"::oc   of  electrical  waves  from  a   metallic  sur^ce 

-^  *-«  sh- ■•«-::   -y  irroni-ln^  Ae  oscillator  and    receiver  as  shown  m 

r  i^-.  5-1:.  ir.-i  ::  -ir'\  b<  f!?und  that  the  receiver  is  only  affected  when  the 

=«--!:  p  a:e,  ?.  i?  ^'^ztc.  so  that  die  angles  of  incidence  and  reflectioB 

are  e--  ^!. 

The  *  ives  pr-<:uced  by  the  oscillator  are  plane  polarised,  for  the  dis- 
pia-ierr-tz.:  is  il^-ay?  ;.anllel  to  the  axis  of  the  oscillator.  On  the  other 
hand  the  receir.  er.  -arith  its  parabolic  reflector,  only  responds  to  waves  in 

which  the  displacement  is  parallel  to  its  axis.  Thus 

^^^  As^     the  oscillator  is  a  polariser  as  well  as  a  source  of 

C ^  ''nO    ^^  ^aves,  while  the  receiver  is  an  analyser.    !( 

/   '        instead  of  using  a  plane  sheet  of  metal  as  le- 

flector,  a  grating  is  used  made  of  a  number  of 

*\    ,'  wires  stretched  parallel  to  one  another  on  a  frames 

^€  or  of  a  number  of  parallel  strips  of  tinfoil  pasted 

^  on  a  wooden  board,  reflection   will   take  place 

■  :-..  5  y:..  when   the  wires    or    strips    are    parallel  to  the 

axis  of  the  oscillator,  while   in   this   case  none 
of  the  waves  will   be  transmitted.     In  fact   the  arrangement  acts  just 
as  if  it  were  a  continuous  sheet  of  metal.     If,  however,  the  wires  arc 
placed  at  xv^\  anj,'Ies  to  the  axis  of  the  oscillator,  there  will  be  no  re- 
flection, while  the  waves  will  be  transmitted  just  as  if  the  wires  were  a 
dielectric.      The   reason  for  this  difference  is  at  once  apparent  if  we 
remenil^r  in  what  way  the  reflected  waves  are  produced.     They  are  due 
to  the  induced  charge  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  caused  by  the  incident 
waves.     Now  when  the  wires  are  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  elearical 
displacement  in  the  incident  waves,  the  induced  charges  can  be  produced 
just  as  in  a  continuous  sheet  of  metal,  and  the  charges  which  are  induced 
on  the  wires,  so  long  as  these  are  fairly  close  together,  are  sufficient  to 
completely  screen  the  portion  of  space  behind  the  wires.    When,  however, 
the  wires  are  at  ri^'ht  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  displacement  in  the 
incident  waves  there  cannot  be  a  corresponding  charge  induced  on  the 
wires,  for  each  wire  being  insulated  from  the  adjacent  wires,  no  move- 
ment of  electricity  can  take  place  from  one  wire  to  the  next,  so  that  the 
only  possible  induced  charge  which  can  be  produced  is  one  on  the  oppo- 
side  sides  of  each  wire,  and  the  positive  induced  charge  on  the  one  side 
of  any  wire  will  be  practically  neutralised  by  the  negative  charge  which 
will  l)c  simultaneously  induced  on  the  side  of  the  adjacent  wire.    A 
framework  of  conducting  wires  will  thus  act  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  does  a  plate  of  tourmaline  in  optics,  reflecting  waves  in  which  the 
displacement  is  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  wires,  but  transmitting  aS 
waves  in  which  the  displacement  is  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the 
wiies.     The  jMilarising  effect  of  such  a  wire  frame  can  be  very  deariy 
shown  by  placing  the  oscillator  and  receiver  with  their  axes  crossed  as 
hhown  in  Fig.  561.     In  this  position  the  receiver  will  not  be  affected  hy 
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oscillator.  Neither  will  the  receiver  be  influenced  if  the  wire  frame 
is  introduced  between  it  and  the  oscillator,  if  the  length  of  the  wires  is 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  either  the  oscillator  or  the  receiver  ;  the  reason 
Iseing  that  when  the  wires  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  oscillator  they 
'^mrSX  not  allow  any  of  the  waves  to  pass,  and  when  the  wires  are  parallel 
Ho  the  axis  of  the  re- 
ceiver, although  the  C 
^^vaves  will  iiow  be 
-tcansmitted,  yet  since 
'file  direction  of  dis- 
placement in  these 
^^vaves  is  at  right  angles 
Co  the  axis  of  the  re- 
r,  they  will  not 
it  to  respond.    If, 

liowever,  the  wices  are  arranged  so  that  they  are  inclined  at  45**  to  the 
of  both  the  oscillator  and  the  receiver,  this  latter  will  respond.  The 
for  this  is  that  when  the  waves  strike  the  wire  frame,  which  is  at  45° 
Co  the  direction  of  displacement,  they  are  resolved  into  two  components, 
in  which  the  displacements  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The 
component  in  which  the  displacement  is  parallel  to  the  wires  is  reflected, 
ivliile  that  in  which  the  displacement  is  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of 
the  wires  is  transmitted.  These  transmitted  waves,  falling  on  the 
receiver,  are  again  resolved  into  two  components,  in  one  of  which  the  dis- 
placement is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  receiver,  and  in  the  other 
the  displacement  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  receiver,  and  this  latter 
"will  affect  the  receiver.  The  experiment  corresponds  to  the  optical  ex- 
periment of  introducing  a  doubly  refracting  plate  between  crossed  Nicols. 
"When  the  principal  section  of  the  crystal  is  parallel  to  the  principal  plane 
of  the  analyser  or  the  polariser,  no  light  is  transmitted  through  the 
system.  If,  however,  the  principal  section  of  the  crystal  is  inclined  at 
45*  to  the  principal  planes  of  the 
Nicols,  then  light  is  transmitted 
through  the  analyser. 

The     refraction     of     electro- 
magnetic waves  can  be  shown  by 
means  of  a  prism  of  paraflin  or 
fntch.     The  prism  is  arranged  as 
shown    in  Fig.   562,  with    metal 
screens,  E  and  f,  arranged  so  as 
to  cut  off  any  waves  which  do 
not  pass  through  the  prism.     By 
measuring  the  angle  of  deviation 
through  which  the  waves  have  been  turned  and  the  refracting  angle  of 
the  prism,  we  can  calculate,  just  as  in  the  corresponding  optical  experi- 
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ment  (§  346),  the  refractive  index  of  the  material  of  the  prism  for  these 
waves. 

Experimenting  in  this  way,  the  values  for  the  refractive  index  of 
some  bodies  for  electro-magnetic  waves  given  in  the  following  tabk 
have  been  obtained  : — 


Rkfractive  Indkx  for  Elkctro-magnetic  WAVF-S. 


Substance. 

Refractive  Index  for  Wave-lengths  of 

8  mtn. 

6  mm.         '        4  nim. 

Paraffin 
Sulphur      . 
Ebonite     . 

1.52 
1.80 

174 

i 
I.41                    1.39 
2.01          i          2.00 

1.72         J           1.56 

587.  Reflection  of  Electro -magrnetic  Waves  at  the  Surfaee  of 

a  Dielectric— We  have  hitherto  only  considered  the  reflection  of  elec- 
trical waves  at  the  surface  of  a  conductor.  When  electrical  waves  pass 
from  one  dielectric  to  another,  although  part  of  the  waves  will  be 
transmitted,  yet  a  portion  will  be  reflected.  A  similar  phenomenon  is 
exhibited  when  light  passes  from  one  transparent  medium  to  another, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  recall  briefly  what  peculiarities  accompany  such 
reflection.  In  §  407  we  saw  that  when  the  incident  beam  was  incident 
at  a  certain  angle  the  reflected  beam  was  plane  polarised.  Further,  that 
if  the  incident  light  was  plane  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  then 
for  a  certain  angle  of  incidence  the  whole  of  the  light  was  reflected,  while 
if  the  incident  beam  was  polarised  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  incidence,  none  of  the  light  was  reflected.  It  has  also  been 
mentioned  that  there  are  two  rival  theories  as  to  whether  the  \nbrations 
of  the  ether  which  constitute  light  take  place  in  or  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  polarisation. 

In  the  electrical  case,  if  the  axis  of  the  oscillator,  as  shown  in 
I*  'g^-  5^3  ('^X  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  if  the  angle 
of  incidence,  CON,  at  the  surface  of  a  plate  of  sulphur,  EF,  is  about  60', 
there  will  be  a  reflected  beam,  and  the  receiver  placed  at  D,  so  that  the 
angle  don  is  equal  to  the  angle  CON,  will  be  affected.  In  this  case  the 
electrical  displacement  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  H 
however,  the  oscillator  is  arranged  as  in  Fig.  563  {b\  with  its  axis  in  the 
plane  of  incidence,  there  will  be  no  reflected  beam,  and  the  receiver  will 
have  to  be  placed  at  d'  to  be  affected.  Hence  when  the  electrical  dis- 
placement in  the  incident  waves  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  inci- 
dence there  is  reflection,  but  when  the  displacement  is  in  the  plane  ot 
incidence  there  \s  t\o  x^^itcX^^Ji  X^t-aLvcv.    '^wn  xcvvVvft.  case  of  light  there 
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is  no  reflected  beam  when  the  light  is  polarised  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  incidence,  that  is,  when,  according  to  Fresnel's  view,  the  dis- 
-placement  is  in  the  plane  of  incidence.  Since,  then,  on  the  electro- 
magnetic theory,  light  waves  and  electro-magnetic  waves  are  the  same, 
and  only  differ  in  wave-length,  it  follows  that,  in  the  case  shown  in 
Fig.  563  (^),  the  electrical  waves  are  polarised  in  the  plane  of  inci- 
dence, while  in  Fig.  563  {a)  the  waves  are  polarised  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  incidence.  Thus  the  electrical  displacement  takes  place 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisation,  and  thus  corresponds  to  the 
displacement  considered  by  Fresnel.  Since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  elec- 
trical displacement  is  always  accompanied  by  magnetic  forces  which 
occur  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  electrical  displacement,  it 
follows  that  the  magnetic  force  is  in  the  plane  of  polarisation.  The 
electro -magnetic  theory  therefore  shows  that  both  Fresnel  ^nd  Mac- 
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Cullagh  were  right  as  far  as  they  went,  but  that  neither  were  complete, 
in  that  in  addition  to  the  displacements  they  considered  there  is  always 
something  taking  place  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  both  displacements 
however  being  in  the  wave-front,  that  is,  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  wave  is  travelling.  The  experiments  on  the  reflection  of 
electro-magnetic  waves  at  the  surface  of  the  sulphur  further  show  that 
the  displacement  which  Fresnel  considered  is  the  electrical  displace- 
ment, and  that  considered  by  MacCullagh  is  the  magnetic. 

588.  Electro- magnetic  Waves  along  Wires.— In  addition  to  the 

electro-magnetic  waves  which  are  propagated  in  free  air  or  other  dielec- 
tric, waves  can  be  produced  in  such  a  way  that  their  direction  of  pro- 
pagation is  along  conducting  wires.  The  usual  arrangement  employed 
for  producing  these  waves  is  shown  in  Fig.  564.  The  primary  oscillator 
consists  of  two  metal  plates,  A  and  B,  which  are  connected  by  wires  in- 
cluding a  spark  gap,  o,  and  are  also  connected  with  the  terminals  of  an 
induction  coil,  c.     Two  other  metal  plates,  l>  av\d  tl,  axt  ^\?k5:fc^  cv^^^ixv^ 
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the  plates  of  the  oscillnlor.  These  plates  are  connected  with  two  wiio, 
DKH  and  >:gk,  which  arc  stretched  on  insulatin);  supports  at  a  distam 
from  one  another  of  about  7  cm.  When  electrical  oscillations  aie  pro- 
duced in  AB,  owing  to  induction,  oscillalions  will  also  be  produced  in  tbe 
plates  D  and  E.  Thus  waves  of  the  same  period  as  those  in  the  prinurr 
oscillator  will  be  propagated  along  the  two  wires,  or  rather  in  the  dielec- 
tric between  ilie  wires.     Since  whenever  A  is  positive!/  electrified  Bwi 


be  negatively  electrified,  and  the  sign  of  the  elect nfications  on  D  and  K 
is  always  the  opposite  10  thai  on  the  corresponding  plate  of  the  oscil- 
lator, the  phase  of  Ihe  vibrations  sent  along  the  two  wires  will  be 
opposite,  iliat  is,  whenever  a  given  point  on  tbe  one  wire  is  at  its 
maximum  positi^'e  potential,  the  corresponding  point  on  the  other  wire 
will  l>e  at  its  maximum  negative  potential.  If  the  ends  of  the  wires  aft 
free  the  waves  will  be  reflected,  and  if  tbe  lengths  of  tbe  wirei  an 
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adjusted  suitably,  stationary  waves  will  be  set  up  owing  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  direct  waves  with  those  reflected  from  the  ends.  Since 
It  would  be  inconvenient  to  adjust  the  length  of  the  wire  to  secure  the 
-fermation  of  stationary  waves,  it  is  usual,  instead  of  having  the  wires 
insulated  from  one  another  at  the  ends,  to  join  them  by  a  metallic 
bridge,  HK,  the  position  of  which,  and  hence  the  length  of  the  wires,  can 
be  altered. 

It  is  instructive  to  consider  how  this  arrangement  works  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Faraday  tubes  of  force.     When  the  plates  A  and  B  are 
charged  by  the  coil  before  the  passage  of  a  spark,  the  Faraday  tubes  will 
stretch  somewhat  as  indicated  in  Fig.  564  («).     When  the  spark  passes, 
due  to  the  number  of  tubes  stretching  from  one  knob  of  the  spark  gap  to 
the  other  being  so  great  that  the  electrical  stress,  of  which  the  tubes  are 
simply  the  graphic  representation,  overcomes  the  dielectric  strength  of 
the  air,  the  tubes  which  stretch  across  in  the  path  of  the  spark,  since 
along  this  path  the  air  becomes  .a  conductor,  will  be  able  to  shrink  to 
nothing.     The  disappearance  of  these  tubes  will  allow  some  of  the  tubes 
which  were  crowded  out  into  the  intervening  space,  owing  to  the  trans- 
verse repulsion  between  the  tubes,  to  move  towards  the  gap  as  shown  at 
(^).    The  two  tubes  marked  i  and  2  will,  since  they  are  turned  in  opposite 
senses,  attract  one  another,  and  they  will  first  fuse  toj^ether  and  then 
separate  into  two  tubes,  3  and  4,  as  shown  at  (t).     Tube  4  will  rush  into 
the  conducting  spark  gap  to  keep  up  the  discharge,  while  tube  3  will 
move  through  the  dielectric  separating  the  wires,  with  its  positive  end  on 
the  wire  egk,  and  its  negative  end  on  the  wire  DFH.     As  these  tubes 
move  away,  another  pair  of  tubes  will  move  out  from  the  space  between 
the  plates,  and  will  go  through  the  same  operation.     The  process  will 
not,  however,  stop  when  the  plates  have  lost  all  their  tubes,  that  is,  when 
all  the  Faraday  tubes  have  moved  out  from  between  the  plates,  but,  owing 
to  inertia,  a  dielectric  displacement  will   be  produced  in  the  opposite 
direction,  that  is,  tubes  will  appear  which  stretch  in  the  opposite  sense  to 
the  original  tubes.     The  crowding  in  of  these  tubes  between  the  plates 
may  be  regarded  as  simply  the  passing  out  from  between  the  plates  of 
more  tubes  in  the  original  sense  than  there  were  originally  there.     Then 
these  tubes  will  go  through  the  same  series  of  operations  as  the  others 
did,  and  tubes  will  be  propagated  along  the  wires  which  have  their  posi- 
tive ends  on  the  wire  dfh,  and  their  negative  ends  on  EGK.     Thus  there 
will  be  a  number  of  sets  of  tubes,  such  as  are  shown  at  (^,  travelling 
along  the  wires.     When  a  tube  reaches  the  bridge  HK,  owing  to  inertia 
it  will  not  simply  shrink  to  nothing,  but  will  stretch  out  again  and  travel 
back ;  but  if,  when  it  approached  the  bridge,  its  positive  end  was  on  the 
wire  FH,  when  travelling  back  its  negative  end  will  be  on  this  wire.     We 
shall  thus  have  a  train  of  reflected  tubes,  and  these,  together  with  the 
clirect  tubes  which  are  travelling  towards  the  bridge,  will  produce  a  system 
of  nodes  and  loops,  for  at  certain  points  on  the  wires  the  tubes  which 
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reach  there  on  their  way  to  the  bridge  will  always  be  of  the  opposite  sign 
to  those  which  reach  this  point  after  reflection,  and  hence  the  two  sets  of 
tubes  will  neutralise  each  other.  At  other  points  the  two  sets  of  tubes 
will  always  be  in  the  same  sense,  and  will  therefore  produce  a  loop.  The 
experiment  is  exactly  analogous  to  Kundt*s  method  of  determining  the 
velocity  of  sound  in  gases,  as  described  in  §  314 ;  the  oscillator  here 
corresponding  to  the  vibrating  rod  which  in  the  acoustical  experiment 
produces  the  vibrations  of  the  gas  in  the  tube.  The  bridge  here  corre- 
sponds to  the  closed  end  of  the  tube,  for  in  both  cases  they  correspond  to 
a  node,  that  is,  in  the  one  case  to  a  point  where  the  movement  of  the  air  is 
a  minimum,  and  in  the  other  to  a  point  where  the  electrical  displacement 
is  a  minimmn.  The  electrical  displacement  at  the  bridge  is  a  minimum, 
for  there  the  potential  of  the  two  wires  is  always  the  same,  so  that 
there  cannot  be  any  electro-static  force,  and  hence  no  displacement 
Also,  just  as  in  Kundt's  experiment,  the  stationary  waves  set  up  in  the 
tube  are  very  much  more  intense  if  the  length  is  adjusted  so  that  it  is  a 
multiple  of  the  half  wave-length  of  the  note  given  by  the  rod  in  the  gas, 
so  in  the  electrical  case  the  amplitude  of  the  stationary  waves  set  up  in 
the  wires  is  much  increased  if  the  position  of  the  bridge  is  altered  till  the 
length  of  each  wire  is  some  muhiple  of  the  half  wave-length  of  the  elec- 
trical waves  in  the  wires  produced  by  the  oscillator. 

The  position  of  the  loops  on  the  wires  can  be  determined  by  placing  a 
Geisslcr  tube,  L  (§  381 ),  across  the  wires  as  a  bridge.  If  the  tube  is  moved 
along  it  will  glow  brightly  at  the  loops,  but  will  be  dark  at  the  nodes.  In 
this  way  the  wave-length  of  the  oscillations  in  the  wires  can  be  measured. 
Then,  if  the  periodic  time  of  the  primary  oscillations  is  known,  the  velocity 
with  which  the  oscillations  travel,  when  conducted  in  this  way  along  wrcs, 
can  be  calculated.  By  this  method,  as  well  as  by  a  direct  comparison 
between  the  velocity  in  free  air  with  that  along  a  wire,  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  velocity  is  the  same  when  the  waves  are  propagated  in  a  free 
dielectric  as  when  they  are  conducted  along  a  wire.  Also,  it  is  found 
that  the  velocity,  while  it  is  independent  of  the  material  of  the  wires, 
depends  on  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  dielectric  which  sur- 
rounds the  wires.  This  result  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  cnei^:)' 
travels,  not  along  the  wires,  but  through  the  dielectric  which  surrounds 
them,  as  is  indicated  by  Maxwell's  theory. 

689.  Telegrraphy  without  Connecting  Wires.— Within  the  last 

year  or  two  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  employment  of  elcc- 
iio-niagnetic  waves  as  a  means  of  transmitting  signals  from  one  place  to 
another  without  the  necessity  for  a  metallic  wire  connecting  the  twa 
There  are  a  number  of  arrangements  which  have  been  tried,  and  the  whole 
subject  is  still  (1899)  in  a  very  experimental  stage.  Some  of  the  most 
successful  attempts  have  been  made  by  Marconi,  who  has  transmitted 
signals  from  Alum  Bay  to  Bournemouth,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles. 
As  transmitter  he  uses  an  oscillator  of  Kighi's  form,  giving  waves  of 
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about  120  cm.  wave-length.  As  a  receiver  he  uses  a  coherer,  which  is 
placed  in  series  with  a  relay ;  this  relay  working  a  sounder  on  which 
the  Morse  signals  are  received.  In  order  to  make  the  coherer  lose  its 
conductivity  when  the  waves  stop,  an  electro-magnet  works  a  small 
liaininer  which  is  continually  tapping  the  tube.  In  the  case  of  trans- 
mission over  distances  greater  than  a  mile  or  two,  a  collector,  consisting 
€if  a  vertical  wire  attached  to  a  pole,  is  used  to  conduct  the  waves  to 
the  coherer. 
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Edited  by  the  Author  of  '  Notes  on  Building  Construction '. 

TIDAL    RIVERS:    their  (i)   Hydraulics,   (2)   Improvement,   (3) 

Navigation.  By  W.  H.  Wheeler,  M.Inst. C.E.  With  75  Illustrations. 
Medium  8vo.,  \ts.  net. 

NOTES  ON  DOCKS  AND  DOCK  CONSTRUCTION.     By  C. 

COLSON,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Deputy  Civil  Engineer-in-Chief,  Admiralty.  With  365 
Illustrations.     Medium  8va,  21  j.  net. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  HARBOUR  CON- 
STRUCTION. By  William  Shield,  F.R.S.E.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and  Executive 
Engineer,  National  Harbour  of  Refuge.  Peterhead,  N.B.  With  97  Illustrations. 
Medium  8vo. ,  ly.  net. 

CALCULATIONS     IN     HYDRAULIC     ENGINEERING:     a 

Practical  Text-Book  for  the  use  of  Students,  Draughtsmen  and  Engineers.  By 
T.  Claxton  Fidler,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Professor  of  Engineering,  University 
College,  Dundee. 

Part  I.  Fluid  Pressure  and  the  Calculation  of  its  Effects  in  En- 
gineering Structures.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Examples.  Bvo., 
6r.  6</.  net. 

RAILWAY   CONSTRUCTION.      By  W.   H.   Mills,   M.LC.E., 

Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  of  Ireland.  With  516  Illus- 
trations and  Diagrams.     Bvo. ,  i8.f.  net. 


NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

^rrH^6>6>Z>.— TEXT-BOOK    OF    THEORETICAL    NAVAL 

.'\RCHITECTURE  :  a  Manual  for  Students  of  Science  Classes  and  Draughts- 
men Engaged  in  Shipbuilders'  and  Naval  Architects'  Drawing  Offices.  By 
Edwaru  Lewis  Attwood,  Assistant  Constructor,  Royal  Navy ;  Member  of 
the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects.     With  114  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.,  75.  td, 

WATSON.— ^  AW  Ah  ARCHITECTURE  :   A  Manual  of  Laying- 

off  Iron,  Steel  and  Composite  Vessels.  By  Thomas  H.  Watson,  Lecturer  on 
Naval  Architecture  at  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Royal  8vo.,  15J.  net. 


MACHINE  DRAWING  AND  DESIGN. 

Z(9^.-Works  by  DAVID  ALLAN  LOW,  Professor  of  Engineer- 
ing, East  London  Technical  College  (People's  Palace). 
IMPROVED  DRAWING  SCALES.     4^.  in  case. 
AN    INTRODUCTION   TO    MACHINE    DRAWING    AND 

DESIGN.     With  153  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo,  2J.  6d. 

LOW  AND  BE  VIS,— A  MANUAL  OF  MACHINE  DRAWING 

AND  DESIGN.     By  David  Allan  Low  and  Alfred  William  Bkvis, 
M.I.Mech.E.     With  700  Illustrations.     8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

UNWIN,—TllE  ELEMENTS  OF  MACHINE   DESIGN.     By 

W.  Cawthorne  Unwin,  F.R.S. 
Part    I.       General     Principles,    Fastenings,    and     Transmissive 

Machinery.     With  304  Diagrams,  etc.     Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

Part    IL      Chiefly   on    Engine   Details.      With    174,  VV<3<id^^a^s.. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  4J.  6d. 
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WORKSHOP  APPLIANCES.  ETC. 

ATOI^TJICOTT.— LATHES  AND  TURNING,  Simple,  Mecha- 

nical  and  OrnamentaL  By  W.  H.  Northoott.  With  338  Illostratiom. 
8vo.,  i8j. 

SJI£LL£  K—V/ORKSHO?  APPLIANCES,  including  Descrip- 

tions  of  some  of  the  Gauging  and  Measuring  Instruments,  Hand-cutting  Took, 
Lathes,  Drilling,  Planeing,  and  other  Machine  Tools  used  by  Engineers.  By 
C.  P.  B.  Shelley,  M.I.C.E.  With  an  additional  Chapter  on  Milling  by  R. 
R.  Lister.    With  323  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo. ,  .v- 


MINERALOGY,  METALLURGY,  ETC. 

BAC/EjRMAN,— Works  by  HILARY  BAUERMAN,  F.G.S. 
SYSTEMATIC    MINERALOGY.      With   373    Woodcuts   and 

Diagrams.     Fcp.  8vo. ,  6s. 

DESCRIPTIVE    MINERALOGY.      With  236  Woodcuts  and 

Diagrams.     Fcp.  Bvc,  6i. 

GOjRE.— THE  ART  OF  ELECTRO-METALLURGY,  including 

all  known  Processes  of  Electro-Deposition.  By  G.  Gore,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
With  56  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo..  6s. 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MCMILLAN  -METALS :  their  Properties 

and  Treatment.  By  A.  K.  Huntington,  Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  King's 
College,  London,  and  W.  G.  M'MiLLAN,  Lecturer  on  Metallurgy  in  Mason's 
College,  Birmingham.     With  122  Illustrations.     Fcp.  8vo.,  ts.  6d. 

^^^^Z>.— METALLURGY.      An   Elementary  Text-Book.      By 

E.  C.  Rhead,  I^ecturer  on  Metallurgy  at  the  Municipal  Technical  School, 
Manchester.    With  94  Illustrations.     Fcp.  8vo.,  35.  6d, 

RUTLEY,— THE  STUDY  OF  ROCKS:  an  Elementary  Text- 
book of  Petrology.  By  F.  Rittley,  F.G.S.  With  6  Plates  and  88  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  Svo. ,  4J.  6d. 


ASTRONOMY,  NAVIGATION,  ETC. 

^^^(?rr.— ELEMENTARY    THEORY    OF    THE    TIDES: 

the  Fundamental  Theorems  Demonstrated  without  Mathematics  and  the  In* 
fluence  on  the  Length  of  the  Day  Discussed.  By  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor,  Trinity  CoU^je,  Dublin.     Crown  8vo.,  ay. 

^^ZZ.— Works  by  Sir  ROBERT  S.  BALL,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
ELEMENTS  OF  ASTRONOMY.     With  130  Figures  and  Dia- 

grams.     Fcp.  8vo. ,  6s.  6d. 

A    CLASS-BOOK   OF    ASTRONOMY.      With   41    Diagrams- 

Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  td. 
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ASTRONOMY.  NAVIGATION.  ^tC-CtmHnued. 

CLERKE.—'YYiY.  SYSTEM  OF  THE  STARS.     By  Agnes  M. 

Clerke.     With  6  Plates,  and  numerous  Illustrations.     8vo.,  21  j. 

DE    CAMPIGNEULLES,—0^%Y.^VKT\0^^   TAKEN    AT 

DUMRAON,  BEHAR,  INDIA,  during  the  Eclipse  of  the  22nd  January,  1898. 
by  a  Party  of  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  Western  Bengal  Mission.  By  the  Rev.  V. 
DE  Campigneulles.  S.J.     With  14  Plates.    4to.,  lor.  6</.  net. 

6^/ZZ.— TEXT-BOOK  ON  NAVIGATION  AND  NAUTICAL 

ASTRONOMY.  By  J.  Gill.  F.R.A.S.,  Head  Master  of  the  Liverpool 
Corporation  Nautical  College.     Bvo. ,  lor.  dd, 

ffERSCHEL.—OUTl.m'EsS  OF  ASTRONOMY.     By  Sir  John 

F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.,  K.H.,  etc.    With  9  Plates  and  numerous  Diagrams. 

Bvo.,  I2J. 

LOWELL. — MARS.      By   Percival   Lowell,  Fellow  American 

Academy,  Member  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  etc. 
With  24  Plates.     Bvo. ,  i2j.  6d. 

MAR T/JV.— NAVIGATION  AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY. 

Compiled  by  Staff  Commander  W.  R.  Martin,  R.N.     Royal  Bvo.,  iSs. 


MERRIFIELD,—A    TREATISE    ON    NAVIGATION.      For 

the  Use  of  Students.     Ej^  J.   Merrifii 
Charts  and  Diagrams.     Crown  Bvo. ,  5^ 


the  Use  of  Students.     By  J.   Merrifield,  LL.D.,  F.R.AS.,  F.M.S.     With 

Cr 


A4i?ir^i?.— ELEMENTS  OF  ASTRONOMY.     With  Numerous 

Examples  and  Examination  Papers.      By  George  W.    Parker,   M.A,   of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.     With  84  Diagrams.     Bvo. ,  5J.  net. 

^^^^.— CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  FOR  COMMON  TELE- 
SCOPES. By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.  Fifth  Edition, 
Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged  by  the  Rev.  T.  E.  ESPIN,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.  (Two 
Volumes. )  Vol.  I. ,  with  Portrait  and  a  Reminiscence  of  the  Author,  2  Plates, 
and  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Bvo. ,  ds.  Vol  II. ,  with  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Bvo. ,  6j.  6</. 


WORKS  BY  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR. 

THE    MOON :     Her    Motions,    Aspect,    Scenery,    and    Physical 

Condition.     With  many  Plates  and  Charts,  Wood  Engravings,  and  2  Lunar 
Photographs.     Crown  Bvo. ,  y.  6d. 

OTHER    WORLDS    THAN    OURS:    the   Plurality   of    Worlds 

Studied  Under  the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researches.    With  14  Illustrations ; 
Map,  Charts,  etc.     Crown  Bvo. ,  y.  6d. 

OUR  PLACE  AMONG  INFINITIES :   a  Series  of  Essays  con- 
trasting our  Little  Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infiaaies  ^x^vaaA.  >a&.» 
Crown  Bvo.,  y.  6d. 
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WORKS  BY  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR-€!tei>MMMf. 

M\THS  AND  MARVEI-S   OF  ASTRONOMY.      Crown  8vo., 
LIGHT  SCIENCE  FOR  LEISURE  HOURS:    Familiar  Essays 

OQ  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Pbenomena,  etc     3  vol&,  crown  8vo.,  51.  each. 
VoL  I.     Cheap  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

THE  ORBS  AROUND  US;    Essa>'s  on  the  Moon  and  Planets, 

Kleteors  and  Comeu,  the  Sun  and  Colocnred  Pairs  of  Suns.    Crown  8va .  y.  6d. 

THE  EXPANSE  OF  HEAVEN :  Essays  on  the  Wonders  of  the 

Firmament.     Crown  8va ,  y.  6d. 

OTHER  SUNS  THAN  OURS :  a  Series  of  Essays  on  Suns— Old, 

Young,  and  Dead.  With  other  Science  Gleanings.  Two  Essays  on  Wliist. 
and  Correspondence  with  Sir  John  Herschd.  With  9  Star-Maps  and  Diagrams. 
Crown  8\-a ,  y.  6d. 

HALF-HOURS   WITH  THE  TELESCOPE:   a  Popular  Guide 

to  the  Use  of  the  Telescope  as  a  means  of  Amusement  and  Instruction.  With 
7  Plates.     Fcp.  8\*a .  zj.  6*/. 

NEW   STAR    ATLAS   FOR  THE    LIBRARY,  the  School  and 

the  Obser\"aior>*.  m  Twelve  Circular  Maps  {nnth  Two  I ndex- Plates i.  With  an 
Introduction  on  the  Study  of  the  Stars.    Illustrated  by  9  Diagrams.    Cr.  8va,  5;. 

THE   SOUTHERN   SKIES:    a  Plain   and   Easy  Guide  to  the 

ConstellAiions  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Shoeing  in  12  Maps  the  positioo 
of  the  principal  Star-Groups  night  after  night  throughout  the  year.  With  an 
Intrcduction  and  a  S(.'parate  Explanation  of  each  Map.  True  for  every  Year. 
4to,.  v. 

HALFHOURS  WITH  THE  STARS:  a  Plain  and  Easy  Guide 

to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Constellations.  Showing  in  13  Maps  the  position  of 
the  principal  Star-Groups  night  after  night  throughout  the  year.  With  Intro- 
duction and  a  s^>arate  Elxplanation  df  each  Map.  True  for  every  Year. 
4to..  y,  6J. 

LARGER  STAR  ATLAS  FOR  OBSERVERS  AND  STUDENTS. 

In  r>*elve  CircuLir  Maps,  showing  6000  Stars,  1500  Double  Stars,  Nebulae,  etc. 
With  2  Index-Plates.     Folio,  ly. 

THE    STARS    IN    THEIR    SEASONS:    an   Easy   Guide   to  a 

Knowltsige  of  the  Star-Groups.     In  13  Large  Mapts.     Imperial  8vo.,  5;. 

ROUC.H     WAYS     MADE     SMOOTH.        Familiar    Essays    on 

Scieniinc  Subjects.      Cro>*-n  8va,  y.  6J. 

PLEASANT  WAYS  IN  SCIENCE.     Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d. 
NATURE  STUDIES.      By  R.  A.  Proctor,  Grant  Allen,  A. 

Wii-M^N.  T.  Foster,  and  E.  Clodr     Crown  8vo.,  y,  6d. 

LEISURE   READINGS.      By  R.  A.    Proctor,  E.   Clodd,  A. 
Wilson  .  T.  Fostksl,  and  >w.  c .  'e.Msx  K%\i .  cxwov ^n^, ,  >^ ,  ^, 
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MANUFACTURES,  TECHNOLOGY,  ETC. 

BEZL.—] ACQV ARD  WEAVING  AND  DESIGNING.   By  F.  T. 

Bell,  Medallist  in  Honours  and  Certificated  Teacher  in  '  Linen  Manufacturing ' 
and  in  *  Weaving  and  Pattern  Designing,'  City  and  Guilds  of  J^ndon  Institute. 
With  199  Diagrams.     8vo..  12J.  net. 

ZC/I'TOJV.—MI'SING.     An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Getting 

of  Minerals.  By  Arnold  Lupton  ,  M.  I.  C.  E. ,  F.  G.  S. ,  etc.  With  596  I>iagrams 
and  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. ,  gj.  net. 

MORRIS  AND  WILKINSON.— THY.  ELEMENTS  OF  COT- 
TON SPINNING.  By  John  Morris  and  F.  Wilkinson.  With  a  Preface 
by  Sir  B.  A.  DoBSON,  C.E.,  M.I.M.E.  With  169  Diagrams  and  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. ,  js.  6d.  net. 

^•^^i?/^.— BICYCLES     AND    TRICYCLES:     an    Elementary 

Treatise  on  their  Design  and  Construction.  With  Examples  and  Tables.  Bv 
Archibald  Sharp,  B.Sc..  Whitworth  Scholar ;  Associate  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers.  With  565  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.,  15J. 

r^  KZ(9i?.— COTTON    WEAVING    AND    DESIGNING.      By 

John  T.  Taylor.    With  373  Diagrams.    Crown  Bvo.,  7s.  6d.  net. 

WATTS— AN    INTRODUCTORY    MANUAL   FOR  SUGAR 

GROWERS.  By  Francis  Watts,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

BIRD.— WorVs  by  CHARLES  BIRD,  B.A. 

ELEMENTARY   GEOLOGY.      With   Geological   Map  of  the 

British  Isles,  and  247  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  2j.  6d. 

ADVANCED  GEOLOGY.     A  Manual  for  Students  in  Advanced 

Classes  and  for  General  Readers.  With  over  300  Illustrations,  a  Geological 
Map  of  the  British  Isles  (coloured),  and  a  set  of  Questions  for  Examination. 
Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

GREEN— VU.Y'SICAI.  GEOLOGY    FOR   STUDENTS   AND 

GENERAL  READERS.  By  A.  H.  Green,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  With  236  Illus- 
trations.     8V0.,  2Ii. 

MORGAN  —  ELEMENTARY     PHYSIOGRAPHY.      Treated 

Experimentally.  By  Alex.  Morgan,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  in 
Mathematics  and  Science.  Church  of  Scotland  Training  College,  Edinburgh. 
With  4  Maps  and  243  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.,  2j.  6d, 

THORNTON— Works  by  J.  THORNTON,  M.A. 
ELEMENTARY  PRACTICAL  PHYSIOGRAPHY  (for  Section 

I.  of  the  New  Syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department).  With  215  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Bvo. ,  as.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY    PHYSIOGRAPHY :    an  Introduction  to  the 

Study  of  Nature.  W'illj  12  Maps  and  247  Illustrations.  With  Appendix  on 
Astronomical  Instruments  and  Measurements.     Crown  Bvo.,  2J.  6d. 

ADVANCED    PHYSIOGRAPHY.      With   6   M^.^^^   ^xv^    •^^•>. 

Illustrations.     Crown  Bvo.,  \i.  (xi. 
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HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE. 

ASIfB  K—HE\LTH  IN  THE  NURSERY.     By  Henry  Ashby, 

M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Ph>'sician  to  the  Manchester  Chfldren*s  Hospital,  and 
Lecturer  on  the  Diseases  of  Children  at  the  Owens  College.  With  25 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  y.  6J. 

BUCKTON,  —  HEALTH     IN    THE     HOUSE  ;    Twenty  five 

Lectures  on  Elementary  Physiology.  By  Mrs.  C.  M.  BuCKTOS.  With  41 
Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo. ,  2J. 

CORFIELD.—  lW£.  LAWS  OF  HEALTH.     By  W.   H.  Cor- 

PIELD.  M.A.,  M.D.     Fcp.  8va,  u.  d/L 

NOTTER  AND  FIRTH,— Works  by  J.  L.  NOTFER,  M.A.,  M.D., 
and  R.  H.  FIRTH,  F.R.C.S. 

HYGIENE.     With  95  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  31.  6^. 

PRACTICAL  DOMESTIC  HYGIENE.     With  83  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo.,  2J.  6d. 

ROORE.— Works  by  GEORGE  VIVIAN  POORE,  M.D. 
ESSAYS  ON  RURAL  HYGIENE.     Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6//. 
THE  DWELLING-HOUSE.      With   36  Illustrations.      Crown 

8vo. ,  y.  6if. 

WILSON.— \   MANUAL  OF   HEALTH-SCIENCE:    adapted 

for  use  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E1.,  F.LS.,  etc 
With  74  Illustrations.     Cfovmi  Svo.  ,  2j.  dd. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

BEnnARD.—THE  STRUCTURE  AND  CLASSIFICATION 

OF  BIRDS.  By  Frank  F^  Beddard,  M.A..  F.R.S.,  Prosector  and  Vice- 
Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  With  252  Illustrations.  8va, 
2 1  J.  net. 

FURNE A  UX.— Works  by  WILLIAM  FURNEAUX,  F.R.G.S. 
THE  OUTDOOR  WORLD ;  or,  The  Young  Collector's  Hand- 

book.     With  18  Plates,  16  of  which  are  coloured,  and  549  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.     Crown  Svo. ,  js.  6d, 

LIFE  IN  PONDS  AND  STREAMS.     With  8  Coloured  Plates 

and  331  Illustrations  in  the  Text.     Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS  (British).     With  12  Coloured 

Plates  and  241  Illustrations  in  the  Text.     js.  6d. 

HUDSON.— BKYTl^W  BIRDS.     By  W.  H.  Hudson,  C.M.Z.S. 

W^ilh  8  Coloured  Plates  from  Original  Drawngs  by  A.  Thorburn.  and  8  Plates 
and  100  Figures  by  C.  E.  Lodge,  and  3  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 
Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

STANLEY.— A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY    OF   BIRDS.      By  E. 

Stanley,  D.D.,  foTmer\Y  B\sViopo(  Norvfc-ich.  With  160  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  y.  6d. 
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MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

^5^^  K— NOTES  ON  PHYSIOLOGY   FOR   THE   USE  OF 

STUDENTS  PREPARING  FOR  EXAMINATION.  Bv  Henry  Ashby, 
M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  General  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
Manchester;  formerly  Demonstrator  of  Physiology,  Liverpool  School  of 
Medicine.  Sixth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised.  With  141  Illustrati<Mis.  i8mo. ,  51. 

JiSHBY  AND  WJ^/GHT.— THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN, 

MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL.  By  Henry  Ashby,  M.D.,  Lond.,  F.R.C.P., 
Physician  to  the  General  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Manchester;  and  G.  A. 
Wright,  B.A..  M.B.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.S.,  Eng. ,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Man- 
chester Royal  Infirmary,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Children's  Hospital.  Enlarged 
and  Improved  Edition.     With  192  Illustrations.     8vo.,  a^i. 

£ENNETT.—V^or\is  by  WILLIAM  H.  BENNETT,  F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital ;  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 
CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  VARICOSE  VEINS  OF  THE 

LOWER  EXTREMITIES.     With  3  Plates.     8vo.,  Ss. 

ON  VARICOCELE  ;   A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE.     With  4 

Tables  and  a  Diagram.     8vo.,  $s. 

CLINICAL     LECTURES     ON     ABDOMINAL     HERNIA: 

chiefly  in  relation  to  Treatment,  including  the  Radical  Cure.  With  13  Dia- 
grams in  the  Text.     8vo.,  Bj.  6d. 

ON    VARIX,    ITS    CAUSES    AND    TREATMENT,   WITH 

ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THROMBOSIS  :  an  Address  delivered 
at  the  Inaugural  Meeting  of  the  Nottingham  Medico-Chirurgical  Society, 
Session  1898-99.     8vo.,  y.  6d. 

BENTLEY.—K    TEXT-BOOK    OF    ORGANIC    MATERIA 

MEDICA.  Comprising  a  Description  of  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Ehngs  of 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  with  some  others  in  common  use.  Arranged 
Systematically,  and  Especially  Designed  for  Students.  By  Robert  Bentlby, 
M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  F.L.S.     With  62  Illustrations  on  Wood.     Crown  8vo.,  yj.  td, 

J3R0DIE,—i:\lE  ESSENTIALS  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PHY- 
SIOLOGY. For  the  Use  of  Students.  By  T.  G.  Brodie,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on 
Physiology,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Medical  School.  With  2  Plates  and  177 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.     Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d. 

CABOT.— Works  by  RICHARD   C  CABOT,   M.D.,  Physician 

to  Out-patients.  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  CLINICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE 

BLOOD  FOR  DIAGNOSTIC  PURPOSES.  With  3  Coloured  Plates  and 
28  Illustrations  in  the  Text.     8vo.,  i6j. 

THE  SERUM  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASE.    With  31  Tempera- 

ture  Charts  and  9  Illustrations.     Royal  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

^HEYNE  AND  BURGHARD.—K  MANUAL  OF  SURGICAL 

TREATMENT.  By  W.  Watson  Cheyne,  M. B.,  F.R.C.S. ,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  King's  College,  London,  Surgeon  to  King's  College  Hospital,  etc. ; 
and  F.  F.  Burghard,  M.D.  and  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Teacher  of  Practical  Surgery 
in  King's  College,  London,  Surgeon  to  King's  College,  Hospital  (Lond.),  etc. 
To  be  published  in  Six  Parts. 

Part  I.     The  Treatment  of  General  Surgical  Diseases,  including 

Inflammation,  Suppuration,  Ulceration,  Gangrene,  Woimds  and  their  Ccwo^^Vk- 
cations,  Infective  Diseases  and  Tumo\xrs\  xYvt  K!^m\Tv\^XT^x\acv'2k\  ^»xcs^^iMaQ>Ks». 
'With  66  l/iustrations.     Royal  8vo. ,  10s.  6(i. 
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ZLARKE.—Vfoxks  by  J.  JACKSON  CLARKE,  M.B.  Lond, 
F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  at  the  North-west  London  and 
City  Orthopaedic  Hospitals,  etc. 

SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  PRINCIPLES.     With  194 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. ,  10s.  6d. 

POST-MORTEM   EXAMINATIONS   IN    MEDICO-LEGAL 

AND  ORDINARY  CASES.     With  Special  Chapters  on  the  Legal  Aspects 
of  Post-mortems,  and  on  Certificates  of  Death.     Fcp.  8va,  ax.  td. 

COATS,-^K     MANUAL    OF     PATHOLOGY.       By    Joseph 

Coats,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Third 
Edition.     Revised  throughout.     With  507  Illustrations.    Sst). ,  315.  6d. 

COOHTE.—Works  by  THOMAS  COOK,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  B.A.,  B.Sc, 
M.D.,Paris,Senior  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

TABLETS  OF  ANATOMY.  Being  a  Synopsis  of  Demonstra- 
tions given  in  the  Westminster  Hospital  Medical  School.  Eleventh  Edition 
in  Three  Parts,  thoroughly  brought  up  to  date,  and  with  over  700  Illustra- 
tions from  all  the  best  Purees,  British  and  Foreign.     Post  4to. 

Part  I.     The  Bones.     7^.  6d,  net. 

Part  XL     Limbs,  Abdomen,  Pelvis.     lox.  6d.  net. 

Part  III.     Head  and  Neck,  Thorax,  Brain.     lox.  6d.  net. 

APHORISMS  IN  APPLIED  ANATOMY  AND  OPERATIVE 

SURGERY.    Including  100  Typical  vivd  z'oce  Questions  on  Surface  Marking, 
etc.     Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

DISSECTION  GUIDES.    Aiming  at  Extending  and  Facilitating 

such  Practical  work  in  Anatomy  as  will  be  specially  useful  in  connection  with 
an  ordinary  Hospital  Curriculum.     8vo.,  los.  6d. 

DAKIN.—h  HANDBOOK  OF   MIDWIFERY.      By   William 

Radford  Dakin,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Obstetric  Physician  and  Lecturer  on 
Midwifer>'  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  etc.  With  394  Illustrations.  Large 
crown  8vo.,  i8j. 

DICKIJVSOJV.— Works  by  W.  HOWSHIP  DICKINSON,  M.D. 
Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Medicine  at, 
St.  George's  Hospital,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children. 

ON    RENAL   AND    URINARY    AFFECTIONS.       With    12 

Plates  and  122  Woodcuts.     Three  Paris.     8vo.,  £s  4s.  6d. 

THE    TONGUE    AS    AN    INDICATION    OF    DISEASE; 

being  the  Lumleian  T^ectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
March,  1888.     8vo.,  js.  dd. 

OCCASIONAL  PAPERS  ON  MEDICAL  SUBJECTS,  1855- 

1896.       8vO.,   I2J. 
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DUCKWORTH.— \\ox\is  by  Sir  DYCE  DUCKWORTH,  M.D^ 
LL.D.,  Fellow  and  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, etc. 

THE  SEQUELS  OF  DISEASE :  being  the  Lumleian  Lectures 

delivered  in  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  1896.  Together  with  Observa- 
tions on  Prognosis  in  Disease.     8vo.,  10s.  6d. 

THE     INFLUENCE     OF     CHARACTER     AND     RIGHT 

JUDGMENT  IN  MEDICINE:  the  Harveian  Oration,  delivered  before 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  i8th  October,  1898.     Post  4to.,  2J.  (>d. 

ERICHSEN.—TYiE  SCIENCE  AND   ART  OF  SURGERY; 

a  Treatise  on  Surgical  Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.  By  Sir  John  Eric 
Ekichsen,  Bart.,  F.R.S..  LL.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  M.Ch.  and  F.R.C.S.  Ireland, 
late  Surgeon  E.xtraordinary  to  H.M.  the  Queen.  Illustrated  by  nearly  1000 
Engravings  on  Wood.     3  vols.     Royal  8vo. ,  485. 

FOWLER  AND  GODLEE.— THE  DISEASES  OF  THE 
LUNGS.  By  James  Kingston  Fowler,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician 
to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  and  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases 
of  the  Chest,  Brompton  ;  late  Examiner  in  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  on  the  Conjoint  Examining  Board  in  England  ;  and  RiCKMAN 
John  Godlee,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Fellow  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery, 
University  College,  London  ;  Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital  and  to 
the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Brompton  ;  Surgeon- 
in-Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty's  Household.     With  160  Illustrations.     8vo.,  25J. 

GARROD.— Works  by  Sir  ALFRED  BARING  GARROD, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  H.M.  the 
Queen  ;  Consulting  Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital ;  late 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

A  TREATISE  ON  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT 

(RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS).  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  With  6  Plates,  comprising  21  Figures  (14  Coloured),  and  27 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.     8vo.,  21J. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERA- 

PEUTICS.  The  Thirteenth  Edition,  Revised  and  Edited,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Author,  by  Nestor  Tirard,  M.D.  Lond..  F.R.C.P.,  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  King's  College,  London,  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  i2j.  6d. 

GRA  y.— ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL.      By 

Henry  Gray,  F.R.S.,  late  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital. 
The  Fourteenth  Edition,  re-edited  by  T.  Pickering  Pick,  Surgeon  to  St. 
George's  Hospital,  Inspector  of  Anatomy  in  England  and  Wales,  late  Member 
of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  With  705 
large  Woodcut  Illustrations,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  Coloured,  the 
Arteries  being  coloured  red,  the  Veins  blue,  and  the  Nerves  yellow,  T^^ 
attachments  of  the  muscles  to  the  bones,  \iv  xYv^?«cx\oTvoTvO'5X^<^ck^.'jci^-;^««i 

shown  in  coloured  outline.     Royal  8vo.,  365. 
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HALZJ:£C£rCX.—^:x%s  br  W.  D.  HALLIBURTOX,  iLD., 
J  5^,  r  .x.«_^-  ProiesBGr  of  Fb}W)logT  in  King's  CoUege, 

A    TEXT  5>:OK    OF    CHEMICAL    PmSIOLOGY    AND 
SSEXT: AI^   OF  CHEMICAL    PH\*5IOIjOGY.     Wth  77 


Z.-i.YG.— THE    METHODICAL    EXAMINATION    OF   THE 

L=£  ?ir:  L  of  a  *>TfV  x  die  Pnctiae  of  Opfatfaalmologr  for  S 


iZi-.  z-urrrrm,  ssf  Wzxiam  Lasg.  F.R.CS.  Kng  .  Scrgeoo  to  the  Roral 
T  «-rriTr     Irrr*a -r.r'  H^j'j'     Moacttads.    etc       lAildi    15    I3nstnuk)i& 

L/r£;.VG  — H.\NT>BOOK  ON    DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

V. -n.  -scrrcuLl  r-Krf=»3e  tc  Docsosis  and  Treatment.  ^  Robert  Liveisg. 
\L.K.  iztt  V-Z-  Oirtxb..  F-R-C-P.  Lood.  etc.  Pfarsicsan  to  the  DepartmeDt 
•:r  l-.icisea  ;c  lie  5*=.  *:  the  Mxkijesex  Haspctal.  cite     Fcp.  S^^a.  51. 


Z^TTT— TEXT  BCK3K    OF    FORENSIC     MEDICINE     AND 

T:x:  .  :L-_«jV.  =>  AxrHm  p.  Lltf.  M.D..  RSc.  (LoikL).  Physidan 
_::  IzTzT^t  z:  Irn-rraiirririis  ixnd  Lecturer  00  Medkal  jurisprudence  and 
T:  -  :•:  :r^  .-  >i  Mir>  5  Hospital  \V:ih  13  full-page  Plates (i  in  coloars)  and 
33  '.    -ftriLrzj  -  ±rt  T-tii.     21 :1s.    Crown  Svc.  a+f. 

.V£  n\V.^  X.  —  ON    THE    DISEASES   OF  THE  KIDNEY 

A^.rLNABLE  TO  SLRGICAL  TREATMENT.  Lectures  to  Practitioners. 
By  D\::  S  la  has.  M.D..  Jiurgeoo  to  the  Western  Infirmar)-  Out-Door 
E>epinrr-rr.: :  F  :iihoIog--5i  ind  Lecturer  on  Pathology  at  the  Glasgow*-  Roj-al 
Ir.rjTr.ar)- ;  Exarai^er  m  P::thology  in  the  L'ni\-ersily  of  Glasgow ;  X'ice- 
Prcs:  ient.  Glasgow  Pathological  and  Clinical  Society.     8\-a,  Ss. 

PICK. — SURGERY :   a  Treatise  for  Students  and  Practitioners. 

Bt  7.  Pi.KKRiNc;  Pick.  Consulting  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital ;  Senior 
Surgeon  to  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Children  ;  H.M.  Inspector  of  Anatomy  in 
Eln£;land  and  Wales.     With  441  Illustraiions.     Medium  8va,  25J. 

POOL£.— COOKERY  FOR  THE  DIABETIC.     By  W.  H.  and 

Mrs.  Poole.     With  Preface  b>-  Dr.  Pavy.     Fcap.  8vo.,  aj.  (xL 

QUAIX.  —  A     DICTIONARY     OF     MEDICINE;     Including 

General  Pathology,  General  Therapeutics.  Hygiene,  and  the  EHseases  of 
Women  and  ChUdren.  By  Various  Writers.  J^ited  by  Richard  Quain, 
Bart..  M.D.  I^nd..  LL.D.  Edin.  (Hon.)  F.R.S.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to 
H.  M.  the  Queen,  etc.  Assisted  by  Frederick  Thomas  Roberts,  M.  D.  Lond.. 
B.Sc.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Fellow  of  University  College, 
etc  ;  and  J .  Mitcreia-  B^lmol,  W.A-  AAyin.,  M.D.  Lond.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Phys\dat\s  oi  \jotw^oxv»  «\.c    »Nc^&,   \^ss5i»asEw^N^,.,  ^j^i,  x«s^ 
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eC/i4/iV:— QUAIN'S   (JONES)  ELEMENTS   OF   ANATOMY. 

The  Tenth  Edition.     Edited  by  Edward  Albert  Schafer,  F.R.S.  ,  Professor 
of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  George  Dancer  Thane, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  University  College,  London. 
*^*  The  several  parts  of  this  work  form  complete  Text-books  of  their  re- 
spective SUBJECTS. 


Vol.  I.,  Part  I.  EMBRYOLOGY. 
By  E.  A.  Schafer,  F.R.S.  With 
200  Illustrations.     Royal  8vo. ,  95. 

Vol.  I.,  Part  II.  GENERAL  ANA- 
TOMY OR  HISTOLOGY.  By  E. 
A.  Schafer,  F.R.S.  With  291 
Illustrations.     Royal  8vo.,  lis.  6d. 

Vol.  II.,  Part  I.  OSTEOLOGY— 
ARTHROLOGY.  ByG.D. Thane. 
With  224  lUus.     Royal  8vo.,  11s. 

Vol.  II..  Part  II.  MYOLOGY— 
ANGEIOLOGY.  By  G.  D.  1  hane. 
With  199  Illustrations.  Royal  Svo. , 
tSs. 

Vol.  III.,  Part  I.  THE  SPINAL 
CORD  AND  BRAIN.  By  E.  A. 
Schafer,  F.R.S.  With  139  Illus- 
trations.    Royal  8vo.,  i2j.  6d, 


Vol.  III.,  Part  II.  THE  NERVES. 
By  G.  D.  Thane.  With  loa 
Illustrations.     Royal  Svo.,  9^. 

Vol.  III.,  Part  III.  THE  ORGANS 
OF  THE  SENSES.  By  E.  A. 
SchXfer,  F.R.S.  With  178  Illus- 
trations.    Royal  8vo.,  91. 

Vol.  hi..  Part  IV.  SPLANCH- 
NOLOGY. ByE.  A.  SchXfer, 
F.R.S  , and  Johnson  Symington, 
M.  D.  With  337  Illustrations.  Royal 
8vo.,  i6j. 

Appendix.  SUPERFICIAL  AND 
SURGICAL  ANATOMY.  By 
Professor  G.  D.  Thane  and  Pro- 
fessor R.  J.  Godj.ee,  M.S.    With 


29  Illustrations.   Royal  8vo.,  6^.  6d, 

5Ci/i4'F£/^.— THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  HISTOLOGY.  Descrip- 
tive and  Practical.  For  the  Use  of  Students.  By  E.  A.  Schafer,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  Editor  of  the  Histo- 
logical Portion  of  Quain's  *  Anatomy '.  Illustrated  by  nearly  400  Figures.  Fifth 
Eldition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.     8vo.,  8^.    (Interleaved.  10s.  6d.) 

SCHENK.---UAN\JAh    OF    BACTERIOLOGY.      For    Practi- 

tioners  and  Students.  With  especial  reference  to  Practical  Methods.  By  Dr. 
S.  L.  ScHENK,  Professor  (Extraordinary)  in  the  University  of  Vienna.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  an  Appendix,  by  W.  R.  Dawson,  B.A.,  M.D.. 
Univ.  Dub.  ;  late  University  Travelling  Pnzeman  in  Medicine.  W^ith  100 
Illustrations,  some  of  which  are  coloured.    Svo. ,  105.  net. 

SMALE  AND   COLYER,      DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF 

THE  TEETH,  including  Pathology  and  Treatment :  a  Manual  of  Practical 
Dentistry  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  Morton  Smale,  M.R.C.S., 
L.S.A.,  L.D.S.,  Dental  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Dean  of  the  School^ 
Dental  Hospital  of  London,  etc.  ;  and  J.  F.  Colyer,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S., 
L.D.S.,  Assistant  Dental  Surgeon  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  and  Assistant 
Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London.  With  334  Illustrations. 
Large  crown  8vo.,  15J. 

SMITH  {H.  F.).     THE  HANDBOOK  FOR  MIDWIVES.     By 

Henry  Fly  Smith,  B.  A. ,  M.  B.  Oxon. ,  M.  R.C.S.    41  Woodcuts.    Cr.  Svo. ,  5*. 
STEVENSON,— ^^OX^'^l^^  IN  WAR:  the  Mechanism  of  their 

Production  and  their  Treatment  By  Surgeon-Colonel  W.  F.  Stevenson 
(Army  Medical  Staff),  A.B.,  M.B.,  M.Ch.  Dublin  University,  Professor  of 
Military  Surgery,  Army  Medical  School,  Netley.  With  86  Illustrations.  8vo. ,  i8j. 

TAPPEINER,  —  INTRODUCTION       TO       CHEMICAL 

METHODS    OF    CLINICAL    DIAGNOSIS.       By    Dr.    H.    Tappeiner, 
Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Principal  of  the  Pharmacological  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Munich.    Translated  by  Edmond  J .  McW«.^v.^lh  ^\^.K.  x"^:^, 
(Royal  Univ.  of  Ireland),  L.R.C.P.I.,  elc     Ciovitv^no.^  -y,  W. 
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77i?^i?Z>.— DIPHTHERIA  AND  ANTITOXIN.     By  Nestor 

TiRARD.  M.D.  Lond.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians;  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  London ;  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  at 
King's  College ;  Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital ;  and  Senior  Physician 
to  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.     8vo.,  7/.  6</. 

WALLER,— \Sox)k%  by  AUGUSTUS  D.  WALLER,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School, 
London  ;  late  External  Examiner  at  the  Victorian  University. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.     Third 

Edition,  Revised,     With  314  Illustrations.    8vo.,  i8j. 

LECTURES  ON  PHYSIOLOGY.      First  Series.      On  Animal 

Kleclricity.     8vo.,  5J.  net. 

EXERCISES    IN    PRACTICAL    PHYSIOLOGY.       Part    I. 

Elementary  Physiological  Chemistry.  By  Augustus  D.  Waller  and  W. 
Legge  Symes.  8vo.,  ij.  net.  Part  II.  in  the  press.  Part  III.  Pbysiolog}' 
of  the  Nervous  System  ;  Electro-Physiology.    Bvo. ,  2J.  6</.  net. 

weicbselbaum.—the  elements  of  pathologi- 
cal HISTOLOGY.  With  Special  Reference  to  Practical  Methods.  By  Dr. 
Anton  Weichselbaum,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Vienna. 
Translated  by  W.  R.  Dawson,  M.D.  (Dub.),  Demonstrator  of  Pathology  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  late  \Iedical  Travelling  Prizeman  of 
Dublin  University,  etc.  With  221  Figures,  partly  in  Colours,  a  Cromo-litho- 
graphic  Plate,  and  7  Photographic  Plates.     Royal  8vo. ,  21J.  net. 

WILKS  AND  ^1/6>X6>iy.— LECTURES  ON  PATHOLOGICAL 

ANATOMY.  By  Sir  Samuel  Wilks,  Bart.  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Physician  Extraordinary  to  H.  M.  the  Queen,  and 
the  late  WALTER  MoxoN,  M.  D.,  F.  R.C.P..  Physician  to,  and  some  time  Lecturer 
on  Pathology  at,  Guy's  Hospital.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised.  By 
Sir  Samuel  Wilks,  Bart.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.     8vo.,  i8j. 
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STEEL— \SoxV%  by  JOHN  HENRY  STEEL,  F.R.C.V.S.,  F.Z.S., 
A.V.D.,  late  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Principal  of 
Bombay  Veterinary  College. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  DOG ;  being 

a  Manual  of  Canine  Pathology.     Esp)ecially  adapted  for  the  use  of  Veterinary 
Practitioners  and  Students.     With  88  Illustrations.    Bvo.,  \os  td. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  OX  ;   being  a 

Manual  of  Bovine  Pathology.     Elspecially  adapted  for  the  use  of  Veterinary 
Practitioners  and  Students.     With  2  Plates  and  117  Woodcuts.     8vo.    ly. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  SHEEP  ;  being 

a  Manual  of  Ovine  Pathology  for  the  use  of  Veterinary  Practitioners  and 
Students.     With  Coloured  Plate  and  99  Woodcuts.     8vo.,  i2J. 

OUTLINES  OF  EQUINE  ANATOMY;  a  Manual  for  the  use 

of  Veterinary  Students  in  the  Dissecting  Room.    Crown  8vo.,  js.  6d. 
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